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India’s Parliament at Delhi. 


Foreword 


For the first time since the bi-cameral Legislature took the place of 
the old Imperial LegislatiAe Council the Council of State and the Legis- 
Foreword latnc Assembly met on difterent dates and His 

Excellency the Viceroy consequently addressed them 
separateH Tlie Assembl'\ met on the 20th January and the Council of 
State, after the new elections, on the Sth February 1926 The attend- 
ance in both the Chambers was as good as in any previous Session and as 
the following pages will show, the Session was one of the heaviest. 
Reference has been made in past numbers of this publication to the 
manner in which in spite of control ersies the atmosphere of both Houses 
continued to be fiiendl"^ and also to the fact that the two mam non-official 
parties, namely, the Swarajists and the Independents, did not always see 
eie to eie or unite in voting against the Government A new develop- 
ment, how ever, occurred last Session when on the Sth March the Swarajists 
u ithdreu in a body from the Legislative Assembly The circumstances 
under which the withdrawal took place will be discussed later, but so far 
as it affected the relations between the officials and the non-officials it 
might be mentioned that if social functions are any evidence of the con- 
tinuance of friendL feeling such evidence was afforded in a largely attend- 
ed At-Home which uas given by the Leader of the Swaraj Party the very 
week the withdraw al took place and which both officials and non-officials 
attended 


Ui’i Excellency’ s address to the TjegislaUve Assembly 

His Excellency the Viceroy addressed the Legislative Assembly on 
the 20th January 1926 Aftei welcoming the members and congratu- 
lating the new President on the very important 
ZlpmnU office to which he had been elected His Excellency 

lef erred to the message he had sent to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor on Queen Alexandra’s death offering him on 
behalf of India the deepest sympathy Relations with the Kingdoms 
of Afghanistan and Kepal and with other neighbours on the borders con- 
tinued to be friendly General tranquillity on the North-West Frontier 
continued and steady progress was taking place towards pacification m 
Waziristan His Excellency referred to the report of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the Sixth Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations and 
to its importance because it strove to make clear the special interests of 
India in the League and the attitude which in the view of India’s dele- 
gates was best calculated to advance those interests and to give India a 
prominent position in the League His Excellency also welcomed tb-r 
statement in the report regarding the allocation of expenses and 
appomtments in the Secretariat of the League 
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Ab rogards iiiieiunl rondilions jn Indiii IJis lC\<(dl(MU'y foil jluil tho 
cliango foi il\o hoUoi ni liadr aiul iiiduhiM \\]\u]\ luul lulon pliuo in i]\(\ 
Iasi iivc yonis had heon ladnal and (onddiojiH ^(>ltling down <o a 
fitaWo Biiualion faAoiirablo io slow l)n1 Hino gon(>ial jjiogiass 'Dia hlaplo 
jndnstiy of (ho conniiy, nuinuly, ngU(‘ullnio, ]u\d boon ongaging ibo atton- 
Uou of Iho Go^o^nlncnl foi honio tnnn, and 1 hough *-liiKnig piogioBs had 
been made in jironioling Iho sckuho of agntuillina and inii/)dn(ing 
inipiovoinoiits, at sooinod <o bo bayoJ^d dispufo ilud in raw of 11 k giaal 
impoitmue of agiunllmo 1o India and of (lio huge nunduus of llio j) 0 ))n- 
laiion engaged in it Iheie was looni fot (*^an gioalei iiul inoia (^bolslvo 
co-ordinaiion of ohoil tow aids agnmlfuial ]ni()io\(MrK’nt 'J'lio silnaiion 
called for a leinodv of a (’ompudunisno iminro ainl il wr\H lonsubriMl un- 
likely that a Contial lloaid of Aginnlinte in India (ould (.min out Iho 
picciso ob]ecis wdurh nnisl fall willnn Iho s(oj>(» of ihodOjOirN It 
appeared to His ICvrellenr)^ and Ins (lOMunnKid Dial (In HMpnii OMuitH 
of the Bituatiou could only be niot !)> Ilu' ujijioinlinonl of a RonuI (hitn- 
mission wlncli slionld include nirnibf*ifi fioin oulside India [aj'^sfssi 
knowledge and exjioneino of aginnliuie in olbei (nnnlin'« well as 
roombois fioxn India witb loi il knowliMlge (d agmulluK^ and tmal 
ecouoniy and in inll syinpatln willi (In* Indian agiuultm.il juipulation 
His Majesty the King-Enipei 01 had ajiiiroNod the .([ijinintmcni ol a J{o\al 
OominiBsion — | 

^^Geneiall^ — 

to c\annne and icpoil on On pieseni /ondiOons of agin ulOne and 
mill cconoinjy in Rriiish India \nd to ni.ilvo irronnnenda- 
tions for the nnpiovonnuii ol agrn nil me and tin* jnonndion 
of tlie wclfaio and juospojiiN of (lie imal pojnilalion, 

and m paiticulai, to investigate — 

(a) the measures now lieing taken foi Ou pioinotion of agrn nllnrc 
and Acteiinai} rescaidi, expeinmnl, deinnnstrution and 
education, for llie compilation of aginnltmal si itihtics, for 
the introduction ol new or holier (lops and for nn]no\(‘in( nl 
in agiicultmal practice, dany fanning and the hnsding of 
stocJi , 

(Zi) the GMsiing methods oJ iianspoil and niaikoiing of agrn ul- 
tural produce .and stork, 

(c) the method by wliuh agncnltuial oprualions ar< hnanred and 

credit afforded to ignculiniists , 

(d) the mam farAors ahertnig mral prospcrit}" and Oie wclf.ire of 

the agricultural population and to make rcr ommendations 

It will not be withm the Bcope of the Commission’s duties to ( ' Mnnir the 
existing system of land-owiu rslup and tenancy, or of the assr.ssinent of 
land-revenue and irrigation rdiarges, or the existing dnision ot functions 
between the Government of India and the Local Go^rrnrnonts Lnt the 
Commission shall be at liberty to suggest means wbrieln the actnitieo 
of the Government of India may best ho co-orrhnated and to indn lie 
directions in which the Government of India m ly u^-efully sujiplcmcnt 
the activities of Local Governmenis ” 

In His Excellency’s view this decision embodied a measure of cardinal 
importance and it could bring nothing hut advantage to the countr)' as a 
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“whole and to those classes of people whose interests must always he of 
supreme importance to both the Central and the Provincial Governments 
Turning to the position of Indians in South Africa, which was causing 
Government most aiLsious tPonght, His Excellency remarked that approxi- 
mately 102,000 among the Indian community in Sonth Africa were South 
African hoin and descendants of indentured laboureis in Natal who had 
been permitted to settle m the country on the expiration of their 
mdentuies The disabilities which had been imposed upon Indians 
there weie of a seiious and vaiied natuie and embraced galling social 
disabilities, restiictions on the acquisition of political and municipal 
franchise except in the Cape, legulations regarding inter-provincial 
movements, licensing laws and lestrictions on the acquisition-^ of 
land There had been continuous progress in legislation in South 
Africa prejudicial to the position of Indians and tending to make 
it increasingly difficult foi them to prosper or even to exist in 
the Dominion Against this legislation His Excellency’s Govemiiient 
had made repeated representations with varying degrees of success But 
fuither anti-Asiatic legislation had been recently introduced and was 
pending before the Hnion Parliament It proposed to empower urban 
authorities compulsorily to segregate Indians and to confine then rights 
of trading and of acquiring property to the limits of the areas assigned to 
them The Bill contained further restrictive provisions regarding the 
acqiuiing or leasing of land outside the coastal belt in Natal, immigra- 
tion, importation of wives and families and inter-provincial movements 
Indian sentiment had always been strenuously opj^osed to compulsory 
segregation as inflicting a racial stigma and the legislation pending was 
felt to be a breach of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement and a repudiation of 
a policy believed to have been established on the recommendations of the 
Asiatic Enquiiy Committee The principle of segregation had been 
denounced by the Government of India, and in Kenya His Majesty’s 
Government had decided that it was not to be applied in townships The 
principle of the Bill appeared to the Government of India to be radically 
objectionable and the aversion to that policy had been intensified by 
Dr Malan’s statement that the measure was based on the general proposi- 
tion that the Indian was an alien in the Union and no solution of the 
qiiestion would be acceptable unless it resulted in a very consider- 
able reduction of the Indian population The Government of India 
had kept His Majesty’s Government in continuous and close touch 
with their general views on the question and with the strength 
of the feeling which the general disabilities imposed on Indians 
and particularly this measure had evoked They had also made 
it clear that they fully sympathised with the sentiment which all classes 
in India had expressed on these questions Since April last the Govern- 
ment of India had been in continuous correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of the Union and had repeatedly pressed upon them the need for a 
conference The Union Government had not been able to agree to a confei- 
■ence, though they were inclined to agree to one restricted to the consideia- 
tion of a more eflective repatriation scheme to which the Government of 
India on their part were unable to agree A Deputation had been sent 
tn South Africa to collect information regarding the economic and general 
position of Indians in the Union, and the Government of India still kepr 
■m view the possibility of a conference to which they attached the greates* 
-weight The interim reports rfceived from the Deputation had given 
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Government valuable information and they did not despair of persuading- 
the TTnioh Government that there was the strongest ground for a confer- 
ence, or in the alternative, for an enquiry before further Parliamentary 
steps were taken with regard to the pending legislation His Excellency 
highly commended the expedition with which the members of that Depu- 
tation had left India at very short notice and emphasised that faced as 
they were with a critical situation they could not have delayed the depar- 
ture of that Deputation when news reached them that a Deputation was 
coming from South Africa to place its case in Ihdia Moreover, the pur- 
poses of the two Deputations were not identical and the Deputation from 
South Africa had been able to supply the Government of India with facts 
of considerable importance and to explain points which, in the absence 
of local information, might previously have been imperfectly appreciated 
or understood The whole question was at the moment under negotiation 
and Lord Reading asked the House to have confidence that Government 
were strmng their utmost, to find a basis of discussion with the Union 
Government before the latter were committed to the principle of the Bill 
The Government and the Ministry of the Union were responsible to their 
electorate and they regarded this legislation as domestic in its character 
In the view of the Government of India, however, far greater considera- 
tions were involved and they had an important bearing upon the Empire 
as a whole “ The proposed measures are not in our view,” said His 
Excellency, “ in accordance with those principles which bind the Empire 
together in community of sentiment, and we hope that this aspect of the 
proposals may yet commend itself to South African opinion Even on 
the narrower issue of economic necessity we believe, from the information 
now received by us, that the situation may be capable of ad3UBtment in 
other ways ” His Excellency hoped that “ a cause which, as it appears 
to us, has reason and equity on its side will ultimately prevail ” It is 
gratifying to note that His Excellency was not hoping in vain because 
t^he Union Government have agreed to a conference 

Coming to the questions about to engage the attention of the Legis- 
lature, His Excellency referred to the demand for the abolition of the 
cotton excise duty and remarked that when a resolution was passed for 
its suspension in September last the Government were not prepared on 
the insufficient data regarding the financial situation then available to 
commit themselves, but by the end of November when the prospects of 
the year were more fully declared it appeared to them that no serious 
financial risk would be incurred by suspending the duty and an Ordinance 
suspending the duty had accordingly been issued , and unless the financial 
position disclosed in the budget estimate substantially failed to confirm 
anticipations Government hoped to place before the Legislature proposals 
for the abolition of the duty “ The decision was that of my Govern- 
ment,” said His Excellency, “based upon financial considerations only, 
and there was no foundation for the statement that Government could not 
accept the proposal in September because the Secretary of State was 
opposed to it ” His Excellency next referred to the very high regard 
and esteem in which the Judicial Committee of His Majesty’s Pnvy 
Council was universally held in India in connection with their Indian 
appellate work, an impression which was in no small measure due to the 
two distinguished members of that Committee who had brought their 
expeiience and knowledge of Indian law to bear upon the pioblems sub- 
mitted to them In order to perpetuate* the benefits of the scheme it was 
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deSired in future appointments to seeure persons from India of eminent 
■qualifications as regards knowledge and e^tperience of Indian law and 
practice and it therefore became necessary to ofier them adequate emolu- 
ments ^ It was sugge^ted that in future appointments the emoluments of 
each of the two members should be £4,000 per annum half of which 
should be a charge on Indian revenues and proposals to this efiect would 
be placed before the Legislature. 

His Excellency testified to the lively interest the Assembly had taken 
in the railway policy of the Government and to the satisfactory resulis 
which had arisen from the reorganisation of the Eailway Department and 
the separauon of Eailway from general finance. The Railways had been 
able satisfactorilv to consobdate their financial position and it had 
become possible to make a beginning in tbe reduction of rate' and fares 
It had become possible to estabbsh a rates tribunal to adjudicate upon 
disputes between Railways and the pubbe on quesnons of rates and lare- 
and a Rates Advisory Committee would at an early date be set up for the 
purpose. 

Lord Reading reminded the House of Lord Birkenhead s imponnut 
pronouncement in the House of Lords and of the manner in which His 
Excellency himself had. on his return from England striven to persuade 
the political leaders of India to grasp the hand of friendship and good 
will which had been held out to them and to abandon the attitude of 
threat or menace His Excellency had hoped that the leaders of Indian 
pobtical thought might seize the oppominitv afiorded to them that they 
might elect to comply with the request made and thus pave the way for 
an earber appointment of the statutory Commission and for the inception 
of a new era in pobtical relations between India and Government But 
to his regret the realisation had fallen short of the extent of His Extel- 
lency’s hopes “ So far the appeals made with the object of promoting 
harmony and concord ’ said Bbs Excellency, have failed to evoke that 
clear and definite response from India which should have been unmis- 
Takeable in its manifestations and have left no room for doubts or ambi- 
guities A more generous response would I feel sure have evoked gener- 
ous action The heart of Britain would have been won bv immediate and 
svmpathetic acceptance of the advances she had made and a nev situation 
would have been created based upon mutual trust and good-will ’ His 
Excellency believed that there was the beirmning of the growth of better 
relations but be wished that the evidence liad been more marked There 
was some improvement in the general attitude the tone and temper of pob- 
ricians towards Government but here again Hi-= Excellency viched that 
“it hud been more definite and unmistakeahle and ab' more gcnenl " 
Eis Excellencv wilbnglv reLOtrnisetl that in the tout'e of the debate on the 
Government re-olution relating to tbe Tluddim in VoimniUe Report 
individual opinion*: had been expre^^ed 'ugge^tive of a desire to mee' 
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■watcli events liere and tlirongliont tlie country wjtli deep interest, and 
it IS my earnest piayer that the hopes, to -wliicli I still cling, may not be 
disappointed, and that a new era may dawn in Indian progress — an era 
of more sympathetic understanding, more widespread trust and more 
universal good-will ” 

His Excellency the Yiceroy addressed the Council of State on the 9th 
Eebruary 1926 It was in older to mark his regard for the important 
„ , jj ' , position of the Chamber and his esteem for the 

ConocXo/ ^ public services to the people and the adminis- 

tration it had rendered in the past that His Excel- 
lency desired to ofiei welcome and encouragement to those to whom it 
would now fall to cairy on the traditions of the Chamber and to exercise 
the influence assigned to it by the Constitution In the Council His 
Excellency saw a number of old acquaintances who had been members of 
the first Council of State and had displayed the high qualities of experi- 
ence, sobriety of ludgment, sense of duty and devotion to the best interests 
of India Then there were the new members with some of whom His 
Excellency had already formed personal acquaintance and others who 
were Icnown to him bv the record of their public work His Excellency 
congratulated them all on the wide field of interest and activity which 
their election to the Council of State opened to them and expressed his 
- confidence that he could rely upon them in their actions to bear in mind 
the weighty responsibilities assigned to that Chamber 

In connection with the position of Indians in South Africa, Lord 
Reading appreciated the action of the Legislative Assembly in postponing 
the discussion of the resolution on the subject because debate at that 
moment might have pre]udiced the delicate and critical negotiations 
which were then proceeding His Excellency asked the Legislature to 
have a little further patience 

Dealing with the Royal Commission on Agriculture, His Excellency 
ref ef red to the lively interest the Council of State had taken in the Bub3ect 
because resolutions with the object of increasing agricultural productivity 
and improving the economic conditions of the rural population had been 
passed on a motion of Sardar Jogendra Singh in July 1923 and March 
1924 and of Mr Sethna in Eebruary 1924 His Excellency strongly 
repudiated the suggestion that there was any dark political motive in the 
appointment of the Commission His Excellency’s Government had had 
under their consideration the adoption of a new policy regarding opium 
exports from India in accordance with the trend of opinion in a number 
of other countries and with the views which had been freely expressed in 
India They had carefully examined the new obligations under Article 1 
of the Protocol to the Convention of the Second Opium Conference at 
Geneva and as a result they had come to the conclusion that in order at 
once to fulfil their international obligations and to obviate the complica- 
tions that might arise from the delicate and invidious task of attempting 
to sit in judgment on the internal policy of other Governments, it was 
desirable that they should declare publicly their intention to reduce pro- 
gressively the exports of opium from India so as to extinguish them 
altogether within a definite period, except as regards exports of opium 
for strictly medical purposes Government further proposed to discon- 
tinue altogether the system of auction sales of opium in India as soon as 
the agreement for direct sale, which was being negotiated with the Gov- 
ernment of Erench Indo China, was concTfided 
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The question of taking the fiist steps toivaids the cieation of an Indian 
Navy had been under the consideiation of Government for some time, and 
this was one of the tasks to vhich Lord Raivlinson had devoted much of 
his time and energy The intention of Government had been strengthen- 
ed by the strong recommendation of the llercantile Marine Committee to 
reorganise the Loyal Indian Marine on the lines of a combatant naval 
force and they had decided during the last cold weather to invite a Com- 
mittee under the Presidency of Lord Bawlinson with Yice-Admiral 
Bichmond and Sir Bhupendia Nath Mitra as members to formulate 
definite proposals The Committee’s recommendations had been accepted 
in general piinciple by the Government of India and forwarded to the 
Secretory of State foi approval The Viceroy announced the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government in the following terms — 

Subject tu the necessary legislation being effected, it has been decided to recon- 
struct the Eoynl Indian Marine as a combatant force to enable India to enter upon 
the first stage of her naval development, and ultimately to undertake her ovm naval 
defence Subject to the npproi al of His Majesty the Emperor, the service 

mil be known ns the Royal Indian Navy and will fly the White Ensim Its func- 
tions in pence time will be as defined in paragraph 3 of the Report of Eord Rawbn- 
son’s Committee Its most important aspect in the early stages will be that of a 
training squadron It will train the personnel for service in war For this purpose 
it will become from the first a sea-going force In addition in peace time its func- 
tions will include the services required by the Government of India in the Indian 
Ocean and Persian Gulf, the organisation of naval defence at ports, marine survey 
in the Indian Ocean and marine transport work for the Government of India The- 
fleet will consist, in its first stage of development of the vessels enumerated in para- 
graph 4 of the report The inauguration of the Royal Indian Navy will be entrusted 
to the personnel of the existing service, subject to any necessary readjustment of 
cadres, and Indian gentlemen will be eligible to hold commissioned rank in that 
service The changes which tins policy involves will be earned out as soon as an 
agreement has been reached, in consultation with the Admirality, and with other 
authonties whose expert advice and assistance will he necessary, on detailed ques- 
tions of administration, organisation and finance ” 


The decision embodied nn impoidant principle and would afford oppor- 
tunities for fulfilling India’s ambition of defending ber coasts, ber har- 
bours and ber commeice To tbe imagination of those wbo understood 
tbe'Iraditions of tbe British Navy tbe privilege of flying tbe TVbite Ensmu 
would appeal witb special significance India was thereby admitted ^t 
tbe outset of her naval career to share in tbe record of centuries of proiitl 
and gallant traditions for which that Ensign stood That privilege car- 
ried with it tbe great responsibility of rendering service worthy of tbe- 
bononr conferred and His Excellency felt sure that it would be courage- 
ously undertaken as a vital part of India’s natural ambition and hope 
To Indians a new and bonoiiiable career of national service bad been 
opened and His Excellency looked to those wbo might elect to set out on 
this career to use every effort to fit themselves foi their task to foster an 
esprit dt corps and to found in India those traditions of high efftciency 
and courage which the pages of history commemorated as the proud pos- 
session of the Navy of Great Britain Much constructive work remained 
to he done before there was a Boyal Indian Navy in being But from 
the preliminary estimates it appeared that the creation of the Indian 
Navy in its initial stages was not expected to involve any large addition 
to public expenditure 

His Excellency announced that he had ofteied the presidency of the- 
Bates Advisory Committee to Sii;, Narasimha Samia who had agreed to- 
seiwe in that capacity and His Excellency was confident that this appoint- 
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incut ivould 1)0 well 011)0(1 liofli the Clminlicr and lj\ the public 
gcnernlly. 

ITis ]'/\colleju f(*H ‘rnic flini In' could rely ou the inemhers of the 
present Council of Siale for the sumo moasuro of support and help that he 
hud rcooivcd from the members of the late Council, not only for the -work 
they had performed in the Chamber itself but for the eminent services 
individual mombois of the Chamber had rondeied on important Com- 
mit toes and Commissions 

TTis E\(ollenc\ reimuked tliat nhen he had laM nddro«‘-ed the Chamber 
he had cxpiessocl his pratifu ation that Ins ohscr\niions to the Indian 
LoKislalnro at the opening of tlio prc\ious Session had been correctly 
understood in tlic Council of State and that Ins desire to sec a spirit of 
more friendly co-opcralion and good-mil had been appreciated By the 
evidence of a spirit of tins character an earlier apjiointmont of the statu- 
tory Commission might have boon secured and a better politionl atraos- 
pbere would have come into c'^istcncc and prevailed at the time tbe Com- 
mission commenced its inquiry IJis Excellency commended these con- 
mdcrations to the notice of the reconstituted Council of State "Witb- 
ont the existence of conditions in v\hich forms of responsible institutions 
•can develop harmoniously ” said Uis Excellency “ the results of an 
inquiry by’ a Statutory Commission may fall short of expectations ” His 
Excellency referred to the intentions of Parliament as expressed in the 
Preamble of the Government of India Act where it bad been made clear 
that proof of genuine good-will in the direction of working the constitu- 
tion to the best advantage would be regarded by the British Parliament 
5is an important factor for their guidance in determining the course to he 
pursued in tbe immediate future If this view w as correct His Excellency 
•could only express liis regret that the Legislature had not availed itself 
definitely of the opportunity winch liad been afforded to it and that the 
spirit manifested in the offer by His Majesty's Government had not met 
witb a more ready and complete response “ Once more let me solemnly 
aasert my profound conviction” concluded His Excellency “that it is 
nlong this avenue that the aims and aspirations of India may the more 
quickly be attained, and that true prospects of peaceful prowess may tbe 
more surely be found I still cherish the hope that India wiU not tarry in 
pursuing it ” 


Questions and Answers 

Leaving aside questions of whicb private notice was given — and there 
were not many of these — 1,417 staried and 258 iinstarred questions were 
, , put and answered m the Legislative Assembly and 

Questions and Ans^vers important ‘cases 

starred questions were followed by supplementanes There was no fall- 
ing ofi in the interest the Legislature has taken in various subjects But 
it was noticeable that the bour devoted to questions in tbe Assembly was 
not always so taken up Indeed there were days when there was not a 
single question on tbe agenda paper and there were occasions when onlv 
a few minutes sufficed to dispose of tbe day’s interpellations As com- 
pared with tbe first few Sessions of tbe Eixst Assembly tbe fall m tbe 
motions for adjournment has been noticed in previous numbers of this 
publication Tbe tendency not to employ this method too frequently was 
fully evident during tbe last Session when on only one occasion was the 
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Asseinbh asked 10 discuss a definite matter of urgent public importance, 
namely, tbe serious situation in Mandalay 301 ! caused by tbe political 
prisoners from Bengal having gone on hunger strike On Mr Goswami 
asking for permission to move the adjournment of the House, Sir 
Alexander Muddiman formally opposed the motion because within the 
short time Government had had notice of the matter they had not been 
able to get full information as to the actual facts regarding the hunger 
strike The President did not accept the ground taken up b;y the Home 
, j , Member and held that the matter proposed to be 

discussed was in order Objection having, how- 
ever, been taken, the Piesident asked Members who were in favour of 
leave being given to rise in their seats More than 25 members rose and 
leave was granted hir Goswami maintained that State prisoners had 
suffered great hardships and inhuman treatment Questions had been 
put, but information regarding specific cases of ill-treatment had not 
been supplied and the answers had been evasive Eesort to hunger strike 
was a very serious course endangering the lives of the detenus, and the 
hunger strike m tlie present instance was the cumulative result of con- 
tinued ill-treatment Mr Goswami referred to the extracts published 
in the “ Forward ” from the Indian Jail Committee’s report giving 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mulvany’s evidence which materially substantiated 
his proposition Colonel Mulvany’s feelings had been outraged by the 
cruelty of the treatment he was ordered to inflict on political prisoners 
A Government which had concealed this report and had taken no steps; 
for the amelioration of the condition of political prisoners was condemn- 
ed The Home Member regretted that Mr Goswami had not had time 
to develop his point regarding the hunger strike Colonel Mulvany had 
made his statement in 1915 in England but the Jail Committee which 
had tested his evidence had not agreed with him in his allegations and 11 
any case there had been considerable improvements since 1915 The 
Home Member had made inquiries from Burma but the report he had had 
was incomplete Long before the matter was brought to his notice he 
had had a petition from a prisoner and had asked for a 
report The prisoner had said nothing about ill-treatment and 
the only question he had raised was about extra flnancial assistance 
and Government could not provide such assistance on an extraordinary 
scale The Government of India had made rules, which applied to all 
Local Governments, with the object of securing for State prisoners 
reasonable exercise, games and books To confine a man was a serious 
matter, but the Home Member denied that the conditions were inhuman 
There was no suggestion as to why hunger strike was being resorted to 
Neither side of the House had been able to develop its case and the matter 
should not have been raised on a motion for adjournment Mr Amar 
Nath Diitt and Lala Hum Chand supported the motion Mr Bipin 

Chandra Pal associated himself with the motion because of the strong 
feeling in Bengal and other provinces The treatment of political 
onsoners had unproved but when they read Colonel Mulvany’s evidence 
thev must agree that all was not right m the jails Lala Lajpat Eai 
said that people did not resort to hunger strike except in extreme cases 
and remarked that the treatment differed with jails and with individuals 
Sir Ch ules Innes said that the Government were in exactly the same 
condition as the niembeis on the opposite side because thev had not had 
information Thev knew nothifls of the causes of the hunger strike 
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There had been disputes between the detenus and the Burma Government 
and the obvious cotuse was to wait till they liad ascertained further facts 
Since 1907 Goveminent had made real improvements in the treatment of 
State piisoneis and the only reason Government Icnew on the present occa- 
sion was a dispute about money When the other side had no specific 
evidence and Government had not got the facts, there was no justification 
for a vote of censure on Goveinnient Hunger strike, Sir Charles observ- 
ed, was a common device adopted by political prisoners Mr Goswami 
declared his inability to Imow definitely what was happening inside the 
prison walls, but he remaiked that the petition dated the 16th January 
did contain a list of giaevances Colonel Mulvany^s evidence had been 
discussed by the Jail Committee and it could not be said that it was 
untrue Regulation III merely required that State prisoners should be 
safely under restraint But in Bengal both the Regulation and the 
Ordinance had been used as vindictive measures The Home Member 
lemarked that not a single member had said that any brutality had been 
5hown Chaiges had been made that the prisoners were denied mental 
pabulum/^ but the detenus could choose from a large list of magazines, 
which included the Bengalee So far as Government were aware the 
hunger strike was due to the dispute as to certain allowances That was 
the point laised in a petition which was pending before the Home Mem- 
ber and on which he had asked for fnrther information The mam pro- 
position behind the motion was that prisoners were being treated with 
inhumanity and the Home Member denied it with all the force at his 
command It v as impossible for any Government to be sure that all 
miboidinates were behaving properly But on the broad issues nothing 
had been established against Government and the House ought to support 
them in the matter The motion was, however, carried, by 57 votes 
against 40 To complete the incident it might be mentioned that on the 
1st of March the Home Member made a statement in the Assembly m the 
course of which he mentioned the grounds assigned by the prisoners for 
the strike No allegations of ill-tieatment whatever had been made and 
the representations i elated solely to allowances for the celebration of 
religious festivals The prisoners had been treated throughout with great 
consideration by the Jail Authorities and periodical reports showed that 
their health was crood and their comforts were looked after 

Resolutions 

Constitutional questions have every Session engaged a good deal of 
attention It was not therefore surprising that the question of the 
Commission to appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
enquire into the Indian into tbe v orking of the Indian Constitution which 
Constitution been raised both in the Assembly and m the 

Council of State during the Simla Session and was again raised in the 
Assemblv in March 1926 should also have been brought up before the 
newlv con sti luted Council of State On the 18th February 1926 Mr 
Phiioze Sethna moved the following resolution — 

* 1 hi*? Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to urge upon 
TIi^ ATnte'>tv <; Government the appointment forthwith of a Royal Commission to 
invc'^ticr'ito ^ud inquire into the working of the present Indian Constitution and to 
formulate n scheme for the establishment of responsible government in India 

After giving the history of the constitutional issue during the last 
five ycais the decisions the Indian P'ailiament had on several occa- 
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ctoii*' Uiordod, \w\ (ho ^.on^ulerod mcw^ of diftciont sections of Indian 
opiiuon a^ r\pro^'-cd in (heir (onfeieiuoi? Milhin (ho pieccding foTv weeks, 
the nioxcr ni^red lliat the (nne lud (onic ^^llen the cM^^ting constitution 
of (he ionnln should lie c\ainincd and lOM^od ITc contended that the 
worknnr of (he lOiislUntiou dunng the last ^i^e ^eals and the e>ainina« 
turn of (he ^ on'>(tln(ion In (he Itefonns Inqunv Committee had estab- 
lished til it (he loii'NiUtdion l\ad not succeeded in acluocnng the obiect 
uith nludi it Ind htam esi il>lished ]( liad failed to gne that measure 
of liaiinng in i e*'])onsi1nh(\ At Inch aa^s it'^ noAAod object and AAithont 
AAhirh no leil uul tontinnous progies^, n\ (he adainmeni of full rcsponsi- 
hilitA A\ is possible I'he demaiul for further constitutional advance was 
droiur uisisteui iml ilmns( untnimous and it Ata^: made not onh' by 
pojitni U"- hut also b\ tho^e aaIio h ul norked ilinislcis oi ns itcmheis 
of the h,\» { nine Coum il Mr Sethn i onqnirod if Goa eminent would be 
justified in igimnnu: ^tn h a dem intl Assuming that m the considered 
opnnoAA of (^o\en\n\Mit on (ho n\en(s. o£ (he case the immediate revision 
of the t onstitntion nould not he ]us(i{ied tlicA bad tno difterent and 
ronth<inur ojnnions nid no better agoiuA than a lloAal Commission could 
be i^ked to detide ilie trieil i^^'-ues A\huh Aioro mAulvod Lord Birken- 
lu id )i ul \p}>e lied lor co-opci itmn^ good mil and fnendslup To Mr 
Stlhni s nnnd that ipjieil aa is rithoi lairue but he felt that so fai as 
tlu AAorking of the constitution A\a<; roiuernod the spuit of good-will, 
fnendslup and i o-o])er ition shonn In all the Legislatuies during the 
first tlnee acus h ul been uLnow lodged liA all including tlic Govcrninent 
During ihe list two Acns the s nno spirit had manifested itself in all 
tlie Pun ni< lal Councils e\( ojil in Bengal and the Central Piovinccs, but 
even tliere the situilmn liad shoAAn decided improAcmcnt The attitude 
of the Sa\ irajis(s li ul aUo undergone a ( hanec for the better and the 
Bomli vA Snarijists had dfclircd ihcm^^olAe*^ cmpliatu alh’ in faAOur of 
responsiAe <o-opcri(ion A clo^^c and sAmpathclic anah^sis of the situa- 
tion sil^^fied Mr Selliin that n esscniiallA ind substantialK met the 
t ondilions put forward In' Lord Birkenhead and the YiceioA ifr Sethna 
enquired if GnAornmont aa anted that the Swaraj Party should dissolve 
it<=clf and if on its failure to do so Government Avere going to make the 
Aihole (ountr\ suffer foi the sins^ if au^ » of a single political partv In 
everA’ iountr\ there a\ is a party of extremists and India was no excep- 
tion Afr Sethn 1 had no hesitation m saying that if the appointment 
of a PoAal Commission A\ns announced the ground would be cut fiom 
under tlie feet of oxtiennsui and ihe forces of co-operation, good-will and 
friondsluji AAould not oiiK bo rallied hut also strengthened in numbers as 
A^oll as in influence He appealed to the SAvaraiists not to throw out the 
budget ind to giAC cA’en, proof of tbeir friendship and good-will Mr 
bethna maintained that the beait of India Avas sound and in support of 
his he quoted from lecent utterances and wiitings in England 

IlaMng exhorted the Swarajist leaders to stoop to conquer, Mr Sethna 
(oncluded ia 1 not in the same wav saA that England, miglitv as 
she IS, should if need be even sloop to win the heait of India Seth 
GoAind Els moAcd the folloA\iiig amendnieut — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to move His 
Goxornmont to make a declaration in the Parliament announcing it-s 
dcci'^ion to take immodiato steps to cmbodA in the constitutional and admimstrative 
niaehinor\ of India tlie fundamental changes asked for in the Resolutions passed 
hj the L^rrmHtive Assomhlv on ISth Febsuary 1924 and 8th September, 192o, and 
to obtain tlic decision of His Majpstv^s Government thereon '' 
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Mr P C De'^ika Chan desired to amend Seth Govind Das’s amend- 
ment in the following terms — 

“ That for the words ‘ to make a declaration in the Parliament announcing its 
decision to take immediate steps to embody in the constitutional and administrative 
machinery of India the fundamental changes asked for ' the following words be 
substitute nameh ‘ to appoint forthwith a Royal Commission or other suitable 
agency to formulate a scheme for the establishment of responsible government in 
India in accordance with the recommendations contained ’ ” 

!Mr Eamadas Pantulu repudiated the charges of inconsistency and 
impracticability in the attitude of the Swaraj Party towards constitu- 
tional reform and said that they had entered the Councils in order to 
demonstrate the utterly unuorkable and sham character of the reforms 
1 he Swarajists refused to work dyarchy hut if the co-operation demanded 
of them meant a change of heart and of their attitude towards Gorernment 
ifr Ramadas Pantulu claimed that they had given ample evidence of 
flieir co-operation in the past and were willing to pursue such a policy 
in the future provided there was a genuine change of heart on the part 
of the Government As for civil disobedience it was true that as an 
ultimate resort the Congress had pronounced that that was the only 
legitimate weapon, but what other advice could it have given to a dis- 
armed nation m order to win liberty P Sir Alezander Mnddimait 
opposed both the amendments He said that civil disobedience would 
not remain civil, it would become very uncivil in a very short tune and 
those wlio used those words would do well to weigh the consequences 
The Government of India had very carefully considered the question 
whether they were going to make any such recommendation as was re- 
quired in the amendments TVhat the amendments asked for was a Com- 
mi':sion to be sent out wuth a mandate and merely to formulate the 
machinery by which that mandate was to he given effect to Dr IJ 
R ima Rao and Saiyed ilohamed Padshah. Sahib Bahadur supported the 
amendment Mr Desika Chari's amendment was lost without a division 
and Seth Govind Das’s by 37 votes against 8 Speaking on the main 
resolution, Sir Alevander Muddiraan congratulated Mr Sethna on the 
able and moderate way in which he had put his arguments It appeared 
to the Home ifemher that what Mr Sethna apparently contemplated 
was not the advancement of the date of the statutory Commission provi- 
ded under section 84A of the Government of India Act but a Commission 
which would anticipate the decision on the mam point which would be 
in issue Se( tion S4A ( ontcinjdated an enquiiy In a tribunal which would 
(ome out, in\e'tigate matter-, form its own conclusion and make its own 
rcroinmendaiions, whereas Mr Sethna contemplated that they should 
nrrne at tlie Inst milestone at once and formulate the procedure which 
was to hr followed after thej got there That was not what the Govem- 
iiK nt of India Art rontemplnted Dealing with the question of the 
ad. inr (inent of flu date of the Commission the Home Member reminded 
the House of (lu ittitude of the Government winch could not he better 
s| it* d til 111 in the irords of the Serretan of State Sir Aleaandcr was 
not [ir< p in ri to sa^ tli if tlierr l.ad not been some change in the altitude 
'll rrrfa'n nrrhs toward- reforms, the general attitude in the countr'v 
ti id iTiprnved, iii reiiain plate- Bills winch might have been rejected 
lad I s, ri fonsidtrrd on tluir merit- and pa-str] hut in two important 
p'niiiffs in India the rtfonns wire not v-orling The Government had 

r I aft Km" wli U i >s goint: on, the\ had considered whether since 
U <1* K 1 I tf* *' plot list St pt( jnhc r tin rt h.ul hr*cn amtinng wliuli 
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'would justify tliem in modifying the provisional conclusion they had 
then laid before the Legislature They had been unable to come to any 
•other conclusion and they adhered to the position they had then adopted 
“ I hope the atmosphere 17111 improve,” said Sir Alexander, “ and when 
the atmosphere does improve then the condition that is laid down will 
be on the road to fulfilment and India may be nearer to that which she 
£0 much desires But it is not by referring to existing institutions as 
camoufiage , it is not by arguments of that kind that reasonable men 
are convinced ” The peoples of India were beginning to recognise that 
only by facing realities they would solve those problems which called for 
solution and not by putting away in a corner the vital questions which 
must be decided before an advance could be made “We have done and 
are still prepared to do what we said we will do, ” concluded the Home 
Member, “ but it is useless to come and put forward a Resolution which 
in eftect is entirely contrary to anything that has ever been put forward 
as the possible result of a Royal Commission You will prejudice the 
issue if you ask us to accept a Resolution of this kind and it is quite 
impossible for me on behalf of Government to do so, and I trust the House 
will take the same view ” Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das supported 
the resolution The Maharajadhiraja Bahadux of Burdwan did not deny 
that the present reforms did not satisfy political India, but he enquired 
if the remedy lay in simply appointing a commission of enquiry The 
British Parliament had to make up its mind definitely as to what was 
to be the future Grovemment in India , vested interests which had hitherto 
believed in British rule had to be considered , and future advance was 
neither easy nor could it be light-heartedly asked for Before very 
long, the Maharajadhiraja thought, the Government of India would 
have seriously to consider whether oligarchy would ever be a success in 
India, whether or not the bureaucracy must continue Mr Elhaparde 
and Saiyid Alay Nabi supported the resolution Sir Dinshaw Wacha in 
opposing the resolution felt that they were goin^ too fast It had always 
happened on the introduction of a new constitution that while a vast 
majority wisely accepted it a minority, more or less uniformly disaffected, 
did not accept it Violent wrangles had been conspicuous instead of a 
steady working of the reforms with a view to further progress There had 
been obstruction of a blind character which was still going on and it was 
a pity that in the midst of such a deplorable impasse the House was being 
asked that the Ruyal Commission which would under the Act come out 
m 1931 ought to be immediately appointed or considerably accelerated 
Beplying to the debate Mr Sethna said that he had tried to show that 
the conditions laid down by the Viceroy had been fulfilled and the 
appointment of the Royal Commission sho^d be accelerated Ho matter 
what action the Swarajists might take, whether the Royal Commission 
was appointed in 1929 or 1926, to Mr Sethna’ s mind it was impossible 
that the hands of the clock would be set back Mr Sethna regretted 
that Government did not give full credit for the services those who had 
woiked the reform‘- had lendeied Sn Alexandei Muddiman acknowl- 
edged the greatnes': of the services of that part of the Indian commumfy, 
^hich had in spite of great discouragement and obloquy endeavoured to 
^ork the reforms and observed that it w-as on those lines that India 
advance The Home Member agreed that India was sound at heart n 
India was largelv inarticulate and# it was only by the efforts of 
Mr Sethna who believed in r onstitutional advance on the 
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down by Parliament that an informed public opinion would be created 
in India There was no legal bar to the appointment of the Commission 
but the method of acceleration lay in co-operation as a continued and 
steady course of conduct Sir Alexander trusted that all pai-ties might 
soon have one view and that they would worlc the existing constitution 
for all it was worth , when that came about the resolution could be moved 
in a happier time The resolution was put to the vote and negatived 
without a division 


Another resolution of constitutional importance was moved in the 
Assembly on the 16th Pebruary by Maulvi Sayad Murtuya Sahib Baha- 
dur and the discussion was not concluded till the third day A large 
number of members 30 ined in the debate but the Swarajists refrained 
from taking any part on the 16th Pebruaiy and when discussion was 
resumed on the second day, the 16th March, they had already withdrawn 
from the Assembly — 


“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General m Council that he he 
pleased to extend to the North-West Frontier Province the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act which relate to Legislative Councils and the appointment of 
Ministers, etc , with protection to the minorities ” 


Reforms for North 
West Frontier Province 


The mover said that resolutions similar to his had been repeatedly 
passed by the all-India Moslem League and leading Mussalmans of the 

I^orth-West Frontier Province had pressed him to 
bring it up, because they were being denied the 
elementary rights of citizenship He urged that 
the resolution was limited only to the settled districts and he had brought 
it up in order to test the sincerity of Government The services of the 
inhabitants of the province had been acknowledged and if Government 
now played with their aspirations there would be a disaster Muham- 
madans numbered 91 to 92 per cent of the population and Hindus and 
Sikhs together made up 8 per cent It was unfortunate that the Hindu- 
Muhammadan question should have sprung up, because in Madras where 
Hindus were 92 per cent , and Muhammadans 8 no such question had 
ever arisen The mover appealed to the House not to introduce any 
heat in the debate The people of the Horth-West Frontier Province 
were true sons of India, whose loyalty had been tested and it would be 
a disgrace if their appeal was not listened to Mr Ahmad All Khan 
supported the resolution and observed that so long as the minority was 
adequately represented there was no reason to oppose the extension of the 
reforms to the Horth-'West Frontier Province Mr Sadiq Hasan moved 
the following amendment — 


“ That for the words ‘ extend in the North-West Frontier Province the provi- 
sions of the Government of India Act which relate to Legislative Councils and the 
appointment of ministers ’ the following be substituted 

‘ introduce in the North-West Frontier Province an umtary and autonomous 
responsible Government with full protection for minorities, subject to the general 
control and residuary powers of the Central Government in inter-provincial and 
all-India matters ’ ” 


The reason for his amendment, he said, was that the Swarajists were 
opposed to dyarchy He himself was opposed to amalgamation with the 
Punjab which, he thought, would he as serious as the partition of Bengal 
Sir Abdul Qaiyum in supporting the resolution said that the question was 
one of life and death to his province »He did not himself believe in the 
reforms, but that was the only way along which the future progress of 
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India 1\ \cl lieeii clvalked out If the Eoval Coininission came his province 
would be placed in a very bad position and thev had alieadv suhered 
heaiilv thiongh the los": of canal lands Sir Abdul Qaivum enquired if 
thei weie not all Indians and if all the laws in India did not apply to 
them If Ihei did, there was no reason why the Government of India 
Act should not be extended to them Dr L K H-s der said that formeilv 
the international issue had outweighed the local issue, but in 1926 the 
local issue outweighed the international issue Colonel Crawford recog- 
ni'^ed the existence of dangeis on the Frontier but thought that the 
Korth-liVest Frontier Province was not less suited than British India for 
the reforms T7nle<=s caste differences were removed Captain Hira Singh 
could not look for the reforms asked for Dr Lohokare pleaded that Die 
pfecubar circumstances of the province lendered amalgamation with the 
Punpb a> the better couise and he moved an amendment to this eftett 
Sir Denis Biai said that his own views had been fully expiessed in the 
Majouti Deport of the IS'orthAVest Frontier Province Enquiry Com- 
mittee Since that report was written there had been happenings which 
might lead him to make some alterations but the outline would remain 
The dominant note of that report was that the Xorth-West Frontier 
Province was an all-India concern and had to be treated imperially 
The Foieign Secretary emphasised the difficulties of the problem, com- 
mented on the presence of communal flames on the Frontier and said 
that Government s deliberate decision not to hurry over the question had 
been amply justified The vote, on absolutely communal lines, of the 
Punjab Council on the proposed amalgamation of the province with 
the Punjab had given another warning The cry for amalgamation was 
dead , whatever else provincial autonomy might mean, it could not mean 
forcing a province, which wished to lead its owm life, on to another 
province which did not want it The Government had announced their 
decision to abandon judicial amalgamation and this had not aroused a 
dissentient voice Government hoped soon to announce the appointment 
of a member of the Frontier Bar as Additional Judicial Commissioner 
The question of reforms was the only part of the Majority report that 
remained But it was a question bristling vrith difficulties It was 
impossible to tieat Mr Sadiq Hasan's amendment as serious Unless a 
unitary autonomous province was created in the Punjab they could not 
consider it in lelation to the Horth-TTest Frontier Province Even the 
more modest proposal made in the Majority Eeport was impossible with- 
out an amendment of the Government of India Act There were further 
difficulties financial and constitutional Bv the next budget Govern- 
ment hoped to have a new Major Head of Border Watch and Ward which, 
bv absorbing- as far as possible the expenditure debited to Imperial needs, 
would piesent the tiue state of the purely provincial budget in a truer 
light One difficulty still remained to be mentioned and that was the 
communal question Government had been awaiting the debate with 
great interest and attention and with equal interest and attention thev 
would follow it and its actions and reactions in the press, in the Frontier 
and in India at larffe Maulvi Muhammad Talcub and Mr Bipin 
Chandra Pal supported the resolution Though the latter recogmsed 
that the position was full of difficulty that the difficulties of the Hindu 
minoiitv were not imaginary, Home Buie was the birth-right of all people 
and all provinces Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviva opposed the resolu- 
tion On the general question he vfl’s agreed that every province should 
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have Home Eule, but lu consideniig the case of the Nortb-'West Proutier 
Province they had to consider the state of feeling between the communi- 
ties and its relation to the question of advance The progressive tenden- 
cies of the administration had not been in operation for 26 years and the 
Pandit gave a lonu list of events — headed by a not in Peshawar — ^in which 
Hindus had been looted and had suffered at the hands of Muhammadans 
That being the position it was for Government to consider what should' 
be done and Mr Malaviya considered the resolution as premature The 
debate was at this stage adjourned and wlien it was resumed on thbxBth 
March Raja Gazanfar All Khan regretted that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya should have exaggerated the incidents of 20 years ago and he 
appealed to Government to make the Frontier people strongj for the 
strength of the country would thereby be increased Maulvi Ghulam Ban 
supjported the resolution Mr Abdul Haye remarked that communal 
feelmg existed everywhere and to refuse reforms to the Horth-West 
Frontier Province would amount to an admission of despair regarding the 
demand for Swaraj Sir Darcy Lindsay supported the resolution prin- 
cipally on the ground that that part of the country appreciated the 
reforms and the benefits they had brought The people there had' 
character, loyalty and bravery and these afforded further arguments in 
support of the resolution ' Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer characterised Sir Denys 
Bray’s speech as a pompous piece of nullity which might invite agita- 
tion He contended that before the appointment of the Inquiry Com- 
mittee there was no demand for full-fledged reforms and he referred to 
the methods which, he said, had been employed to educate, if not, to 
manufacture opinion in support of the views held by responsible authori- 
ties Sir Sivaswamy gave a senes of quotations to show that the people 
of the North-West Frontier Province were excitable and fanatical and 
he argued that virility and independence were not the only qualifications 
for smf-government in a province which had had no experience of the 
elective system The recommendations of the Majonty were not consis- 
tent with the fundamental canons of Frontier administration and the 
financial position of the province also militated against the grant of 
reforms Concluding Sir Sivaswamy warned the Government of the 
dangers it would run and added that to give full-fledged reforms would 
be a monument of political unwisdom Mr J innah disclaimed any inten- 
tion of dealing with the question from a communal point of view and 
enquired if the members were going to budge from their determination 
to win the freedom of India Conmtions were much worse in Canada 
than they were in India when Lord Durham had recommended the grant 
of self-government, and they would surely solve the problem in India 
if they worked together Mr Jinnah comd not understand how such 
different people could, against their will, be amalgamated with the Pun- 
jab and urged that they should not have one principle for the rest of 
India and another for the North-West Frontier Province He argued 
that the financial situation was no obstacle and asked Government to 
disclose their intentions, because their refusal to do so might be misunder- 
stood Individual passions were bound to be roused and individual 
temperaments were bound to assert themselves, but that must not be the 
final test for deciding the fate of the resolution The debate had again 
to be adjourned and was concluded the next day The Home Member 
deplored the absence of the Swarajists and their refusal on the first day 
the subject was debated to take part In the discussion From the speches- 
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\\lnch Imd boon mnde the deduction the Home Member drew was that the 
subioct nas one in nhich the Hindus of Northern India, except for one, 
had no intero«:t But the Hindu'? and Brahmins of Southern India took 
a great deal of intcrc?! The general trend of feeling ran on communal 
line? and called for the exorcise of great caution on the part of the Govern- 
ment in nnj action the^ took No one could have made a more powerful 
appeal than Sir Abdul Qaiyum, but he was not on sound ground when 
he adiocaled the ajinliention to his pro-^ince in full form of the terms 
of the resolution Wlint vas it in this resolution that had stirred men 
like Sir Sivaswaiii'^ Aner^ There were reasons which had made 
Go\ernment lautioiis in arming at final conclusions and those who 
accused the Go% eminent of dclnj ought to remember that it was the 
Go^crnlllont that had to pick up the pieces after the glass was broken 
Go\ernnient had dcfiniteh turned down tlic question of the amalgamation 
of the North-HVsf Frontier Province xvith the Punjab and the Home 
Member asked the House not to miss the vciy definite implications of this 
position The Frontier ProMiice was to remain a separate province and 
therefore it must move in due time and m its own way, subject to its 
own conditions, to its status as a complete province “The question 
what and in vliat dirertion constitutional advance can be given in the 
North-AVesf Frontier Firnime has been and is under the consideration of 
the Government ” said the Home Member but no definite decision had 
been arrived at and no announeemenl was possible until Government felt 
tint thcA had come to the right conclusion and that the right moment 
lor its nnnouniement had armed The Home Member announced that 
the front Gosernmeni Bench would remain neutral and other Government 
members were free to soie as thea liked But he asked everyone of them 
to realise what he vas acting for before he actualh acted* The Home 
ilember quoted Sir Abdul Qniaum against ifr Jinnah's attack on the 
Frontier ulministration and paid a tribute to the officers, Bntish and 
Indian, Civil and ifilitara, who had spent their lives m defending the 
marshes of aahich thea had been most faithful wardens Mr Ranga- 
chiriar referred to the politnal, economic and constitutional importance 
of the question to the province and to India He still adhered to the 
opinion he had expressed as a member of the Inquiry 'Committee and 
considered the advance demanded in the resolution politically unwise, 
constitutionallv impossible, financialla disastrous and administratively 
fruitlo'-s Mr Rangadiarnr dealt with the general state of lawlessness 
prc% ailing in the country and observed that out for the firm stand the 
Amir had taken the affairs in the provrhee during the war would never 
have been matters for congratulation TFas it fair to give self-govern- 
ment to such a province and was it in the interests of all India ^ Finan- 
ciallv the Frontier Province depended on all India for its daily exis- 
tence, their deficit had been continually increasing, and when they 
asked for a major Local Government for which all India would have 
to paA the latter must have a voice in the administration Was this 
popular Assembly going to lose its control over the expenditure’ Mr. 
Muhammad Ebrahim Makan in a speech in Urdu supported the resolu- 
tion To him it appeared that if Mr Malaviya could not bear Muslim 
Baj in the North-West Frontier Province, there was no reason why 
Mr Tinnah should tolerate Hindu Eaj m Bombay Colonel Gidney 
also supported the resolution He^contended that the Swarajists were 
an favour of it and the opposition to the resolution came from those who 
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Madras Tlie people of tlie Nortli-West Frontier Province were lionio- 
geneons lu a sense in ivliicli no people in any piovince of India ireie 
homogeneous, theie ivas no untouchahility , and Sii Denys saw no reason 
why affinity between the inhabitants of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince and those living in the tracts and the subjects of the Amir should 
be an argument for outcasting them from the reforms The resolution 
was put to the vote and earned without a division 

Yet another resolution of constitutional importance was moved by 
Sir Sankaran Nair on the 15th March 1926 It ran as follows — 


“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to advise Bbs 
Majesty’s Goi ernnient to take such steps as may he required to constitute the fol- 
lowing districts inhabited by the Tamil speaking racej that is to say, Chingleput, 
North Arcot, Salem, Coinihatorm South Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Ramnad and Tinneieliy, into a Province with complete self-government” 

Sir Sankaran said that he had followed the self-governing Dominions 
of the British Empire in fiaming a constitution for the Tamj.1 speaking 

province and he had kept in view the perpetuation 
Self government for their connection u ith Great Britain and 

T.m.l spe,k,ng raoe described Ibat imdcr bis scheme 

tlie Government ^vonld consist of a Governor appointed by tbe Emg a 
Senate and a House of Commons, and yitli regard to tbe electorate iiis^ 
conclusion was that siiftaage without any lestnction as to propeity or 
education or office oi position should be given After giving the details 
of his scheme in which he dealt with the composition of the Services' 
Sir Sankaran said that he had not made any proposals about the Govern- 
ment of India because such proposals should be made by the Parliaments- 
of the self-governing Dominions of India in consultation with one ano- 
ther Since the Wai all over the woild there had been a movement for 
freedom and in India the demand had acquired an intensity for reasons- 
of its own Not only the Hindus but also the Muhammadans, as evi- 
denced by the lesolutions passed by various political bodies, were demand- 
ing Home Rule Several warnings had been given and it was the aim 
of the class to which Sir Sankaran belonged to establish a British Com- 
monwealth of Nations in which each nation or race might develop its own 
civilisation and give its best to the Empire For this purpose partner- 
ship and equality mus^take the place of subordination, and if India was- 
allowed, in her present temper, to get out of hand without being properly 
directed it might mean the luin of the Empire Mr Crerai speaking oir 
behalf of Government obseiwed that the lesolution laised two distinct 
and important issues, though the way it had been aigued raised a whole 
multitude and multiplicity of issues each one of which was of extieme 
magnitude and comple:s:ity The two main issues howevei, were the 
constitution of a piovince on a linguistic basis and the panting to the 
province so constituted of complete self-government With regard to 
the fiist the policy of Government was certainly one of respect and even 
of benevolence, but they would insist as precedent conditions to any con- 
sideration of such a proposition upon the strongest indications of a very 
large measure of public opinion behind the proposal, the expression of 
that opinion in the first instance being through the local Legislative 
Council Mr Crerar agreed with the mover that it would be wrong to 
presume that political progress in India must necessarily pursue identi- 
cal and simultaneous lines throu'^hout the whole continent, indeed the 
Government of India Act and the report of the tloint Parliamej>^ry 
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Committee had expressly recognised that fact Mr Crerar did not desire 
to put any obstacles in the way of such proposals being carefully consi- 
dered, he felt that in proportion as the issues inyolved in them were 
momentous, complex and difficult, clearly an enquiry ought to be earned 
out deliberately, thoroughly and exhaustively But what the mover was 
advising the House to do was to come to conclusions on propositions 
before they had been made the subject of due enquiry On the question 
of the immediate grant of provincial autonomy in its most extreme form, 
demanded in the resolution, the Secretary in the Home Department urged 
that constitutional and political decisions of this kind were matters which 
must inevitably come within the scope of the Royal Commission and he 
thought that if the Council attempted to answer in a summary manner 
the numerous important propositions which Sir Sankaran Hair had laid 
before them it would be pre-judging the enquiry which must necessarily 
fall within the scope of the Commission Mr Crerar strongly repudiated 
Sir Sankaran Hair’s allegation that the Government as at present consti- 
tuted in India and its predecessors had failed to secure economic, social 
and moral progress in India To Mr Crerar’ s mind any one who read 
the history of the social, economic and moral progress in India during 
the last 100 years was bound to admit that infiiutely more progress had 
been made during those 100 years than perhaps in any 500 years that 
had preceded Mr Crerar opposed the resolution not because the Govern- 
ment were opposed to an enquiry but because an enqmry had not so 
far been held He urged that the House had not before it the data on 
which it would be legitimate, wise or even defensible for it to arrive 
at anv final and determinate conclusions Mr Khaparde confessed that 
he did not understand the scheme put forward by the mover but he sup- 
ported thfe resolution because he felt that the Tamil province had behaved 
well, had never adopted non-co-operation and had taken advantage of 
all the facilities given to it Mr P C Desika Chan supported the 
resolution because he believed in the immediate extension of the consti- 
tutional form of Government throughout India Opposition to the 
resolution came from Mr Ratansi Morarji because in his opinion auto- 
nomy in any sense of the term was impossible within the existing consti- 
tution, from Colonel Hawab Sir Umar Hayat Ehan who felt that it 
would be a bad day for India when a number df small States all over 
the country came together with their armies to fight against a common 
foe, and from Mr a C Roy who fought shy, after the partition of 
Bengal, of the partition of the Madras Presidency, because of financial 
difficulties and because in his opinion it was not possible to redistribute 
India on a linguistic basis To the Raja of Bobbili the resolution was 
somewhat of a bewildering character and he doubted if having regard to 
the illiterate and ignorant condition of the great bulk of the people it 
would be wise at the present stage to grant complete self-government 
In lephing to the debate Sir Sankaran Hair defended his proposal for 
universal suffrage and claimed that his proposal was not intended to 
preclude an enquiry Winding up the debate Mr Crerar maintained 
that the resolution, ns worded, did not invite the House to embark upon 
an enqum but to commit itself to taking steps to carry the proposition 
into effect Mr Crerar denied that he had expressed himself as opposed 
to an extension of the suffrage to all or any classes of the people who 
had reached a safe stage of political development, but he was of opinion 
that the House would do well to enquire whether such an electorate as 
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Sir Snnkaran Nair adumbrated was sufficiently well-organised and suffi- 
ciently able of taking advantage of tbe vote Tbe mover was really pro- 
posing to give tbe crude elements of political power into tbe bands of 
wbat be bimself admitted was a body not yet fully politically developed 
and tbe House would do well to reflect upon tbe dangers of sucb a course 
There was tbe greatest difterence in tbe world between promoting enquiry 
and precipitating decision and tbe latter opened up a danger into wbicb 
witb all its responsibility for tbe examination, tbe formulation and tbe 
execution of policy tbe Government could not and would not permit itself 
to fall Tbe resolution was negatived without a division 

As tbe preceding lesolution has shown, those interested in tbe future 
constitution of India did not confine themselves to demands merely for 
further constitutional advance Some of them visualised to themselves 
a federal constitution and they naturally took an interest in tbe re-distri- 
bution of provinces in India Tbe demand for tbe constitution of one 
province on a linguistic basis was included in Sir Sankaran Hair’s resolu- 
tion Another sucb demand was made by Dr H Rama Rao on tbe 17tb 
February 1926 when be moved that — 

” This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Committee 
of officials and non-officials be forthwith appointed to inquire into, and suggest ways 
and means for, the formation of n separate Kannada Province ” 

Tbe mover regarded tbe existing teiritorial distribution in India as 
tbe result partly of administrative expediency and partly of historical 

accident, and relied in support of bis motion on 
^ Montagu-Cbelmsford report which bad taken 

tbe view that in order that provincial adminis- 
trations might be efficient and eftective tbe provinces should be re-dis- 
tnbuted in sucb a manner as to render it possible even for non-Englisb 
knowing people to take an active part in tbe administration of tbeir 
respective provinces by tbe adoption of tbe vernacular as tbe language 
in tbe Councils In the provinces as at piesent constituted there was 
no scope for fosteiing local patriotism nor were their voices patiently 
beard or then grievances adequately redressed Dr Rama Rao claimed 
that in the case of Karnataka the thiee principles laid down by Lord 
Hardinge for any scheme of le-distnbution of provinces on a linguistic 
basis were fully satisfied Mr Ramadas Pantulu moved the following 
amendment — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governoi ^ General in Council that, with a 
view to regrouping of Provinces, ns far ns possible on a linguistic basis, a Committee 
with n non-officni majority he appointed to inquire into, and suggest ways and 
means for, constituting the Kanarese-speaking tracts of the provinces of Madras 
and Bombay into a separate Kannada Province ” 

Mr J E B Hotson enquiied if a linguistic division of all India 
would not introduce a new division instead of strengthening or increasing 
its unity If India was broken np into a large number of small provinces 
tbe power of each local Legislature would be less than what it was, the 
power of the Central Legislature would be enhanced and could it be said 
at once that thife was altogether a step in the right direction P Would 
those who were demanding provincial autonomy sooner make it more 
real by reducing the powers that the provincial Legislatures already 
possessed? On the question as to whether there was any strong popular 
demand for this change Mr HotsOn said that the matter had once been 
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brought up before the Bombay Legislative Council but it was disallowed 
because ot the form in which it had been framed Had there been any 
great demand it would have been very easy for the people who desired 
to press the question to have framed the resolution in a different way and 
to ha% e brought it up again ^ 

Mr Crerar in opposing the resolution emphasised the two grounds 
mentioned in his opposition to Sir Sankaran Harris resolution, namely, 
the conditions on which the Government of India would insist before 
they could take into consideration any proposal for the constitution 
of administrative units on the basis of linguistic areas The Joint 
Parliamentaiy Eeport had laid stress upon those two points Though 
Mr Crerai did not deny that a linguistic basis might be a very im- 
portant factor in the constitution of an autonomous provincial area, 
he felt that aftei all the linguistic factor was by no means the only 
one The historical, geographical, political, economic and social factors 
in the modem world were factors almost as powerful as, if not in some 
instances even more powerful than, those of language alone Speak- 
ing geneially the objection whicb weighed very strongly with Mr Crerar 
was that they were invited to take official action in the matter which 
according to every consideration of prudence and statesmanship should 
have been left to popular initiative He felt that any action they 
might take ]n that direction would be ^ecel^ed with a veiy great deal 
of suspicion in many quarters Might it not he said 
that the Central Government had its own interests in having smaller, 
pooiei and therefore weaker piovinces under its control^” Both the 
amendment and the resolution were negatived without a division 


ifentiou might be made here of a lesolution which, though it had 
no direct beaiing on the constitution, concerned the honours, emolu- 
ments and allowances of the Members of the 
Travelling and daily of g^ate On the I6th rebmary Dr 

tbe Council of State U Hama Kao moved the following resolu- 

tion — 


“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to amend 
*the rules relating to the tra veiling and daily alloTrauces admissible to Members of 
this Council in such manner as 


((x) to reduce the period preceding tbe commencement and foUovnng tbe ter- 
mination of a Session for Tvhich daily allorrance may be drairn from 
seven to three davs, and 

{6) to deprive non-official Members of the Council of State of their existing 
option of reserving a first class railway compartment for the ir persona] 
use and drawing the actual cost of reserving the compartment in lieu 
of tn veiling allowance of l-3/5ths of a first class fare 


To this Ml Kamadas Pantulu moved the following amendment — 

“ That tl IS Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
Members of this Council be placed on tbe same footing as the Members of tbe Legis- 
lative jLssemblv in the matter of bononrs, emoluments and allowances ' 

Speaking on behalf of the Government Mr S E Das ohserved that 
•while he was prepaied to welcome the original lesolvtion if the non-offiCial 
members thought it fit to pass it, he must oppose the amendment, because 
it sought to deal -wnth the question of honours, which was a prerogative 
of the Crown and had in this country been delegated to His Excellenm ^he 
Viceroi and not to the Governor General in Council The Law Member 
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disked the House to consider whether there should not m fact be a distinc- 
tion between the two Chambers, because practically all the Revising 
Chambers in the Dominions, with the exception of Australia and one 
or two other places, had the dignity of ^ the Honourable ’ conferred 
on their members Mi E C I?o^ did not consider that an open House 
was the proper place for a discussion of privileges and he felt that 
the tune had come when the whole question should be considered on 
a bioader outlook than the paiochial needs of the Council of State 
He moved that the discussion be ad]ouined sine die and his motion 
was adopted without a division 


Constitutional lesolutions, as has been noticed, engaged a good deal 
of the attention of the Council of State Except for one no such reso- 

lution was moved in the Assembly, though con- 
^STvnrajists^^ ° stitutional Issues weie laised and discussed in 

connection with the budget On the Sth March 
Pandit Motilal Nehiu made a statement in the course of which he 
repeated that his paity had told the Government that it lefused to be a 
consenting paity to the administiation which had been forced upon 
the countiv against its will They had conveyed a message to the 
people of the Hinted Kingdom that unless that system was changed 
iiccording to the wishes of the people of India, there would be no cun- 
tentment in the countiy That message had gone unheeded and the 
latest utteiances of high and lespousible members of Government had 
^hown to Mr Nehiu the uttei futihtv of any fuither action that could 
Tie taken in the A^^sembly The Swaiajists had therefore come that 
dav undei a definite mandate to delivei to the Government the message 
^f the Indian National Congress — 


“This meeting, having taken into consideration the pronouncements made in 
the Council of State and tlie Legislative Assembly by the Gfovemor General and the 
Home Member and leferred to in the Report of the Special Committee, is of opinion 
that the insistence of the Secretary of State and the Government of India on full 
co-operation by the representatives of the people under existing conditions clearly 
demonstrates the intention of the Government to coerce the nation into abject 
submission without making any advance on the present vicious svstem of Govern- 
ment The Committee therefore has no option but to adopt the recommendation* 
of tho Special Committee and to call upon zhe Swarajist Members of the various 
Legislatures to follov the course laid down in the Resolution (herein quoted) of the 
Indian National Congress passed at Cawnpore 

“ This Committee hereby calls upon the Swaraj Party in the Assembly to leave 
then seats after raising the constitutional issue once again on the first motion on 
t-he 8th March This Committee hereby calls upon the Swarajist Members of all 
the Legislatures to conform to the other directions contained in the said Resolution 
of the Congress and to engage themselves m carrying out the programme hereinafter 
laid doivn 


Aftei having subjected geneiations of the people to a long continued 
piocess of emasculation, Mi Nehiu said, Government took cruel delight 
in reminding them that they were helpless and could not enforce their 
lights like tiee men “ But howevei much we may he enfeebled in 
body,’’ said Mr Nehiu om sonl, tormented as it is, has nevei been 
and will nevei be killed ” The Swai agists had ofiered then co-opeia- 
lion, but Goveinment had contemptuously lejected it, the humiliation 
involved was of his own seeking, he had sought it and got it A 
niejfe.ure of co-opeiation, howevei small, had been admittedly given 
teve^^<by the Swarajists to the Government, hut what the Government had 
done to deseive it was that they had lepeatedly flouted the opinions 
of the House. Mi. Nohiu denied that they had ever tried to accelerate 
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they mean that unless a certain section of politicians, committed to a 
paiticular action, ate then woids, they would not believe that theie 
was co-operatiou? Was theie a single political association that was- 
not piessing for the appointment of a fioyal Commission? Wheie these* 
opinions to be tieated with contempt? If the lefoims veie not woiking 
piopeily in Bengal, it was because the situation theie had not been 
piopeily handled and in any case Bengal and the Cential PiOMnces* 
vere not the last words on the subject In the Assembly even the 
non-co-opeiators had, foi all piactical puiposes, ofteied co-opeiation 
Government ^as, in Mi Jinnah^s opinion, tiying to find excuses foi 
not appointing the Royal Commission, Was the lest of India to be 
penalised because the Congiess, which consisted of only 7,000 membeis,. 
liad taken up a ceitain attitude? Mi Jinnah charged Government with 
Tuning failed to co-opeiate with the House and having diiven away 
the Svaiajists His position was that he was not lefusiag supplies 
in the sense in which that action was to be followed by non-payment 
ot taxes The Members of the Executne Council touied all oaci the 
country, but learnt nothing and therefoie the grant was not necessaiy. 
Ml Rangachaiiai, in supporting the motion, obseived that the idea 
of paitneiship with vhich he had enteied the Assembly was a dieam, 
tlie tiue meaning of which Government did not leahse When the 
Ihitisheis entered the Indian Civil Seivice, thej'' leaiut to seive only 
one God, namely, Time If the non-co-opera tois lepiesented the 
bulk of the country, their wishes must be respected, if they did not, 
ihe wishes of the lest of India must be lespected By the piesent system 
Government weie ci eating iiresponsibility in the non-official membeis, 
the non-official members weie creating iiresponsibility in the Govern- 
i)K nt Sir Daicy Lindsay hoped that Government v ould give Mi J innah 
gieatei encouragement than they usually did in the diy-as-bone 
tactics He would have liked to vote with Mr Jinnah but he represented 
a constituency and was unable to pledge his community, but in lef using 
to vote for the motion he denied that he was playing into the hands 
of the Government Sii Haii Singh Goui in suppoitiug the motion 
said that the lepiesentatives of the people were the best 3 udges of then 
inteiests and if a Commission in 1926 would piejudice the Government 
of India, what guaiantee was there that the Commission of 1929 would 
not? In Ml Dumasia’s opinion, the Government could not in the 
fate of tlie political situation cieated hy the Swaiajists do gientei dis- 
senice than by appointing a Commission The Government of the 
coimtn must be cained on and thej could not aftoid to destioy the 
fal)i]c of a stable Government to please one section of the people of 
India Mr Schamnad Sahib condemned the conditions in the Anda- 
mans and supported the lesolution Sii Snasvamy Aijai also supported 
the motion He could not see whj the buieauciacv had suddenlv 
become highly enamoured of dyaichy which had not been appieciated 
t\i tlie time ot its intioduction bv anybody, including officials Govern- 
ment could not go back, thei had to go foiward, and thev must do* 
soon in Older to destioi the feeling of distrust of then intentions 
vlnch V IS universal in India The Home Member lefened to Ibe fiscal 
policv, discriminating piotection, State management of Railways^ 
sepal ntion of lailwa^^ from geneial finance, Workmen's Compensation 
Act, Trade Union Act, Opium policy, Army, Royal Indian Havy, etc , 
Qs illustiations of what Government had done He explained the posi- 
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tion wifli legaid to tlie lecoinmeiidatioiis of the Majority Report and 
coniplamed that they had not met with adequate support from the 
Legislative Assembly He had found consideiable piospeiity in the 
Andamans and his \isit had enabled many outstanding questions to 
be decided and had been of gieat benefit both to the fiee and of the 
convict inhabitants of those Islands If there was one thing on whicli 
the Home Membei vas most cleai, it was that the people of India 
and the Government of India owed a great debt of gratitute to Sir 
Basil Blackett foi his woik in the Binance Department and more 
especially for the present budget which he had piesented The Home 
Member pointed out that on the one hand Mr Jinnah wanted the 
statutoiy Commission and on the other he appeared to ask for a Com- 
mission not because he wanted an inquiiy only but because he was satis- 
fied that in his own mind he had a case which, if bi ought before a 
Eqjal Commission, would help him in obtaining furthei advances But 
wh^'t weie the facts? Those who were anxious for India’s advance 
could not view without great legiet the set back which had taken place 
within the last few days Admittedly fiom the first Assembly a laige 
number of politically-minded persons had stood aside and to the second 
Assembly the largest single group had come in order to render impossible 
the work of the reforms Of those who said that Government were 
endeavouiing to put ofl: the evil day, the Home Member inquired if 
any one who had followed the methods employed by Government could 
seriously say so The Government members had exercised great patience 
under giave pi evocation Sir Alexander regretted the absence of the 
Swarajists and expressed his obligation to those who in days of obloquy 
and tiial had stood by the constitution Still if the Commission came 
it would have to inquiie into the actual working of the reforms The 
Swaiajist members lepiesented a large pioportion of the House and 
it was equally true that they had reduced the leforms to impotency in 
Bengal and the Central Provinces How could a demand foi a Com- 
mission then be urged ^ On these facts how are we going to the 
Government at Home ” said the Home Member and with any show 
of confidence to urge on them, even if we ourselves weie convinced of 
the necessity of it, the appointment immediately of a Royal Commis- 
sion?” The position was that the door was still open, the last word 
had not been said , it was still open to India to secure advancement bjr 
compliance with the condition which had been laid down Concluding 
the Home Member compaied his position to that of a watchman on a 
tower looking out at the night, to whom the King sent messengers 
to inquire about the night, and said When will the people of India 
enable me to say the dawn is breaking?” Mr B 0 Pal 

described the Assembly as a widowed House and said that Govern- 
ment were hurting the country by then refusal to appoint the Com- 
mission In Bengal the reforms had failed because Lord Lytton, 
though a perfect gentleman, a perfect 'padrz and follower of Christ, 
had bungled Mr Pal inquired if Government were going to help the 
Swarajists by lef using Mr Jinnah’s demand The discussion had to 
be adjourned to the 12th March when again it took up practicallv the 
whole day Maulvi Muhammad Takub suppoited the motion so did 
Mr Joseph Baptista as a responsive co-operator The latter observed 
that before the war there were only two autocrats, the Czar of Russia 
and the Viceroy of India , the Czar had gone but the Viceroy remained 
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.uul lind been iiimle n gienioi aiilooinl In (be )efoi)u=: Sn Cboilc*! 
Innos o.xpicsscd Jus siupn-c ni Mi Pals suppoif o( Mi Jiiiuab s 
jnofjoji uifl icmiiiflod him of Mint bo Ind «m(i in 1923 lep'auJiiig the 
bnildiiig lip of a coiiTcniion nndci Mhirb (lie Ticoio} confd not oidi- 
11.11 ilv rcitip a giant Coinontions Jibe (bis iroio iii J.ord Peeri niiud 
nlicii be bad sent Im despatoli and (In’ lloii'ie Ma<; nnir pi evented 
fioiu building up “^iicb com eiit ions The giant iindei dncmaion vas 
intended to enable incmbeis of ronucil to ti.nel all o^el India and 
(In business conuunnita of tin (onntn nouJd no/ iflisb it iJt auj 
lestiiction Mcie placed upon tbe toun The Conmieice Mcmbei appie’- 
ei.ited (bo ebange in Mi Jiiinab s motion fiom (be lesoliition passed 
last .Scpicnibcr and said (bat be b.id i on niiicb gic.iter s-^nipatln ivitb 
that ebange He icad out section 84A of tbe Govoinnicnt of India 
Alt to sboM vliat (be Eoyal Commission, wben .ippointcd, Mould do 
AVbat evci (be defects of (b.it Act, it lepiesented .i notable adiance 
in the solution of a ren rliflieiilt piobbni But ubat bad been tbe 
icsponsc? Non-co-operation, and tbe Suniajisls bad come M-itb tbe 
moMcd object of obstmction Aiiotbci gcstuie bad been made by tbe 
iSecictaiv of State and (be Y^ce^o^ and it bad been flung back b-y tbe 
icsolution of September and bv tbe wilk out of tbe Swaraj Party 
Tbe Commeice ifmiibei asked .im fan minded poison to considei wbat 
tbe Goieinment could do in siicb cii ciimsi.nii es Sii Cbailes believed 
(bat Non-co-opei ation bad spent itself, but be advised tbe House in 
110 May to idontiG itself Mitli tbe message Pandit Motilal bad deliveied 
Colonel Crawford remarked that tbe Act of 1919 was either capable 
of being M 01 Iced oi was fundamental^ wiong and ought to be changed 
He did not see why the Government of India had not made up their 
mind on this impoitnut subject Suggestions of the open door diveited 
the attention of the electorate fiom the A.irioiis economic and other 
pioblems facing India to the constitutional issue In his opinion the 
time for the appointment of the Commission had not yet come Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya recognised that both the Home Member and 
the Commeice Member had been sympathetic, but they felt that the 
inteiests of India would not be seived by adopting Mr Jinnah’s motion 
Thev had asked for greater co-opeiation fiom Indians But they must 
consider if Indians as a body or Swaiajists alone weie responsible for 
the denial of the co-operation Government had asked for Mr Malaviva 
went into the history of the last few yeais and argued that in spite 
of difficulties a gieat deal of co-operation had been offered to Government 
and even the Swaiajists had had a shaie in it If all feeling of 
non-co-operation was to be obliterated, Government must accept the 
demand which had the support of all parties Mr Malaviya did not 
desiie early cessation of the British connection and if it was to continue, 
it was not light to ignore the imited demand of ludiaus If, however. 
Government refused the demand, the House must enter its protest by 
voting for Ml Jinnah’s motion He gave a long list of grievances 
in ordei to show that although Government had done something, if 
thev had been responsible to the House they would have done a great 
deal more Mr Burdon dealt with the record of Army reforms He 
leferied to the institution of the Eoyal Military College at Hehra Dun, 
the arrangements wluch had been made to provide the Indian soldier 
in the Indian Army with a sound practical education and for the 
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education of tlie cliildien of tlie Indian soldiers and officers, tlie Indiani- 
sation of tlie ancillary depaitments of tlie Army, tlie employment of 
Indians in the India Reserve Officeis and in the Indian Army Veterinary 
Coips, their position with regaid to the Indian Oidnance Pactoiies and 
the Teiritoiial Force, the appointment of the Sheen Committee and 
the annoimcement regarding the Royal Indian Navy Mr Burdon 
denied that this record of Aiany leforms which the Government of 
India had earned out was inadequate having legaid to the difficulties 
undei vhich the task had to he essayed Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra 
Rao complained that the Home Membei had committed himself to 
nothing, that the aigument of the ivant of co-opeiation was not 3 ustified 
and aftei all the co-operation Government had received it was un- 
generous to say that there had been no co-operation The general 

objectue of all paities in legaid to future advance was the same, 

and if the Royal Commission recommended a set back they were prepaied 
to face it Mr S R Das dealt with the claim that the condition laid 
down by Lord Birkenhead had been complied with and refeired to 
the campaign which had been carried on during the elections Having 
regard to the avowed policy with which the Swarajists had come, if 
Pandit Motilal Nehiu hud had a majoiitj he would never have oftered 
co-opeiation Mi Jinnah’s party had pi evented Mr Nehru from 
caiiying on obstiuction in the House, the co-opeiation which the 
Swaiajists had given had been forced out of them and was not that 
willing co-opeiation which Loid Birkenhead had wanted Mi Das 
also lefened to the manner in which the responsive co-operators had 

been treated Coming to the exodus of the Swarajists Mr Das enquired 

if it had not been dictated by the exigencies of the elections, and in 
leply to the lemark that the countiy should not be penalised, even 
assuming that the vSwarajists had not co-opeiated, Mr Das inquired 
if GoveiTiment could really ignoie the Swarajists How long the piesent 
position would continue depended on the othei political parties and 
it was foi them to o:^anise themselves and to capture seats at the 
next elections Mr Venkatapatiraju referred to the fundamental 
defects in the piesent constitution, namely, the position with regard 
to taxation, the power of impiisonment without trial, the power of 
ceitification and the absence of equal opportunities to all and privileges 
for none and remarked that these defects required a change which it 
was incumbent on Government to make Sir Henry Stanyon reiterated 
the position of non-official Europeans and said that they could not vote 
with Mr Jinnah because he had not convinced them In his opinion 
a Royal Commission should come out when the reforms had been so 
fai assimilated in the country as to justify a further advance Mr 
Raj Narain did not like the constitution and wanted it to be changed 
but he did not think the mode adopted by Mr Jinnah was right 
Maulvi Abul Kasem saw no reason why a Royal Commission should 
not be appointed If the Act of 1919 was not sacrosanct, there was 
no leason why the condition laid down by the Secretary of State should 
be sacrosanct He doubted if any kind of handling could have saved 
the situation in Bengal But he felt that by their action Government 
were helping the Swarajists to capture seats The motion was put to 
the vote and lost by 47 votes against 31 Although, the guillotine 
having fallen, no discussion could take place, when the demand for 
Expenditure in England — the Secretarv of State for India was put to 
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similar expeiience fiom the Colonies Dealing with the remark that 
he 'nas hai gaining, the Home Member said that he was proud to feel 
that he "uas trjang to secure the best bargain for India The sugges- 
tion that they should wait until the question of the reforms was settled 
greatly over-stated the point The Home Member expressed his surprise 
at Mr Hangachainar’s amendment and declined to deal with the point 
which had been urged in order to insert the word ‘ Indians ’ m the 
lesolution Concluding the Home Member appealed to the House not 
to reject the proposal and to hear in mind that the change would secure 
better decisions and a better Court Mr Rangachariar’s amendment 
was put clause by clause and rejected without a division The mam 
resolution was put to the vote and lost by 50 votes agamst 40 

The decision of the Assembly did not commend itself to the Council 
of State as was appaient from the fact that when Mi Elhaparde brought 
up the matter before that House he was thanked from all sides for 
the opportunity he had given to the House of expressing its views Mr 
Khaparde felt that Government had made a gesture which, he regretted, 
had not attracted the attention it deserved He moved on the 15th 
March 192G a resolution in the same terms as the Home Member had 
brought up befoie the Assembly with one change, namely, that the 
Judges should be of Indian domicile Sardar Charanjit Smgh asked 
for the deletion of the change Mr Hhaparde had made in the reso- 
lution because he thought that the real test should be that of efficiency 
and the selection of Judges should not be influenced by racial con- 
sideiations 01 complicated by communal prejudices Mr Crerar observed 
that the attitude of Government towards the resolution was naturally 
one of beueiolence, they would be very glad to receive the sense of 
the House Tiom the comments vhich had been made since the decision 
was arnved at in the Assembly Mr Crerar supposed that some of the 
opposition which had been raised there had been reconsidered and 
peihaps almost lepented Government would be very glad to accept 
the lesolution subject to Sardar Charanjit Singh’s amendment Sir 
Sankaian Hair, Saiyed Mohamcd Padshah Sahib Bahadur and Raja 
Sir Rampal Singh opposed the amendment while Rai Bahadur Lala 
Ram Sai an Das opposed on principle both the resolution and the amend- 
ment Hawab Mahomed Akbar Hian and Sir Arthur Proom supported 
the amendment and Colonel Havab Sir Umar Hayat Khan and the 
Mahaiajadhiraja of Burdwan supported both propositions Mr P C 
Desika Cliari supported the resolution regardless of the fact whether 
the condition with regard to Indian domicile was retained or not 
llie resolution as amended bv Sardar Charanjit Singh’s amendment 
was carried without a division 

Previous Sessions have amply shown the keenness of the Assembly in 
what are popularly called the “ liberties ” of the people During the last 
Session the issue was directly raised on several occasions On the 26th 
J anuary !Maulvi Mohammad Shaft moved the following resolution regard- 
ing the release of politiral prisoners — 

“ThiK AE'cmtly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he he 
(1 

(a) to order the unconditional relenso of all such convicted or under-tnnl 
political prisoners in Tndian jails as have not boon hold g^lty or charej- 
cd aith any act of violence and all political detenus T^ose trial m % 
CO of lay 16 not contemplated , 
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(b) to order the release of all other political prisoners convicted or under 

trial, provided that a committee consisting of two members elected by 
the Legislative Assembly and two members nominated by the Quvern- 
ment recommend their release , and 

(c) to allow the return to their homes of all Indian exiles in foreign countries 

who are supposed to have been concerned in revolutionary movements 
in order to secure freedom for India on such reasonable and honourable 
terms as the Government may think fit to impose ” 

In coramending kis motion the mover advised Government to seize the 
opportunity of enabling the people to co-operate 
Political them Those who had accepted the doctrine 

of non-violence were the real soldiers of peace and 
it was not right to detain them, their detention did more harm to England 
than anything else As for those who had been exiled to foreign coun- 
tries, the mover wished to leave the matter to the mercy of the Govern- 
ment but he did not want them to lay down humiliating conditions 
Mr Eanga Iyer in supporting the resolution complained that m India 
persons had been treated as political prisoners against whom there was 
not a shred of evidence Government were assassins of the worst type 
because they were murdering the liberty of people fighting for freedom 
Colonel Crawford failed to see any new aspect or any new evidence which 
would enable him to view the question differently from the way it had 
before been viewed The atmosphere was calmer but the credit for it 
was due to Government and to those who had helped in enacting extra- 
ordinary measures Pandit Shamlal IsTehru, Mr Majid Baksh and 
Mr M K Acharya supported the resolution Mr T C Goswami moved 
the following amendment 

‘‘ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted 

‘ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased | 

(a) forthwith to secure the immediate release of all pohtioal prisoners detained 

without trial, 

(b) to take steps to remove all diflSculties m the way of the return to India 

of all Indian exiles in foreign countries who may be or may have been 
suspected of being concerned in any revolutionary or other activities 
regarded by Government as prejudicial to the interests of India, 

(c) to bring to trial under the ordinary law of the land such persons against 

whom Government think that they have sufficient evidence to go to 
Court ^ » 

Mr Goswami said that the judiciary m India could not be relied on 
because of its prostitution for imperial reasons and he did not regard it 
as immoral for Indians to demand a change by violent means, though, 
he said, that it had been considered more expedient to stick to non- 
violence Lala Duni Chand supported the resolution because in his 
opinion Mr Goswami^ s amendment did not go far enough Dr L K 

TTvdpr A-nnoRAfl thp -rPRoln+nrui hp.pmisp hp -fplt thnt thnsp whn harl rklirtcon 
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obtain accniate figuies in regaid to ciimes in nliicb there was no element 
of violence would lequire a perusal of the lecord of each case, but the 
Home Member believed that there could not be any in detention who 
would be covered by clause (a) or of the Gadr paity lefeiied to in the 
lesolution But it was not possible for him on such notice as he had had 
of the resolution to have examined all cases In so far as the resolution 
asked for a geneial amnesty Sir Malcolm Hailey had laid down two tests 
to decide when Government should indulge in this luxury Sir Alex- 
andei was not prepared to that he entirely agreed that those were the 
only two tests, but one of them was that the state of aftairs in the country 
•should be such that some political ob]ect would be seived by the release 
and the other was that a political movement had spent its force and there 
was no danger to the public safety In Madras under the Madras Regu- 
lation 204 Moplahs were in ]ail and some 36 persons vere otherwise re- 
•strained and the Home Member deciinjed to agree that forcible conversion 
of Hindus was a political offence The second class of prisoners covered 
by clause (a) were Bengal Terrorists Seventeen of them were confined 
under Regulation III of ISIS, 51 were m jail under the Bengal Act and 
fiT were otherwise regulated The Home Member had never liked this 
legislation, but on the other hand the policy that had been pursued had 
heen pursued at the instance of the Government of Bengal in continual 
association with the Government of India The strongest justification 
•of that legislation was that it had been very effective , there had not been 
me outrage and instead of men’s lives having been wasted, lives had 
een saved^ including the lives of some of those misguided men who were 
now under detention The Home Member would release the prisoners as 
•soon as possible and in the meantime he had had complaints investigated 
and he had personally satisfied himself that these men weie treated 
humanely, decently, in every proper way Proceeding the Home Mem- 
ber objected to the Committee proposed in clause (b) because it would be 
■an encroachment on the judiciaiy and on the executive But if anybody 
was willing to give facts about individual cases Government would look 
into them Regarding the return of Indian exiles, the Home Member 
recognised that it was their business to consume their own smoke, that 
they were not entitled to lequire other nations to bear with those undesir- 
ables with whom they themselves did not wish to bear, but on the other 
hand thev had no right to inflict their undesirables on an unwilling 
India But what these exiles wanted was a safe conduct that when they 
came back they would not be prosecuted — a guarantee which he was 
unable to give Concluding the Home Member defended the police and 
the courage with which they had worked and he deprecated the attacks 
which had been made against judges The Home Member was willing to 
consider anything put forward, he desired to limit the restraints to the 
very minimum of what was essential , but he could not, to please a poli- 
tical movement or to secure temporary support, compromise the interests 
of the ordinarv citizen, which were the interests of law and order Lala 
Lajpat Rai said that all the three clauses of the resolution applied to 
him and he asked Government to follow the British system of justice 
So long as Indians were treated as dogs, non-co-operation was indispen- 
sable and all invitations to co-operate with Government were mere pieces 
of diplomacy Mr Abdul Have in supporting the resolution said that 
Dr Hvder had not represented the views of his community Mr 
Abhyanknr said that might was right and that the grounds for asking for 
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jimnesty were to be foiuid m tbe barbarous, military and uncivilised 
•cbaiacter of tbe Government Mr Jinnab vas unable to suppoit tbe 
aesolution but ofieied to support tbe amendment He did not consider 
it rigbt to refuse to bung to trial people Trbo bad been locked up foi over 
a 3 ear It was no good saying tbat there was no difficulty when every- 
■one of tbe exiles could on letum be convicted under some law oi other 
and Ml Jinnab asked Government if they would abstain from taking 
action against those who gave an undertaking not to associate themselves 
with anv foreign Government or to engage in any unconstitutional, vio- 
lent 01 non-peaceful piopaganda Mr Jinnab relied on clause (c) of tbe 
amendment in order to show tbat they did not wish any oftence to go 
unpunished, but they wanted a tiial Mi Amar Hath Dutt charged 
Government with creating revolution by adopting illegal and unconsti- 
tutional methods Sir Daicy Lindsay emphatically denied tbat in fram- 
ing tbe Ordinance tbe Government of Bengal bad taken non-official Euro- 
peans into its confidence But they did not like men to be detained 
•without trial and Sir Darcy Lindsay endorsed Mr Jinnab’s appeal 
Winding up tbe debate, tbe Home Member said tbat tbe measure in 
Bengal bad been effective, but it bad not been entirely successful Two 
recent cases wliicb. were now under appeal showed a change in tbe condi- 
tions which bad made trials possible, but they did not show tbe absence 
of anarchy When tbe atmosphere improved tbe Home Member would 
be most willing to consider tbe question of amnesty in a manner accept- 
•able to tbe House Regarding tbe exiles tbe Home Member repeated 
tbat tbev were not asking for passports but for certificates of indemnity 
He could not lay down any general rules but be was will ing to consider 
•on its merits any case which was brought to bis notice The resolution 
was put to tbe vote and lost by 46 votes against 40 , tbe amendment was 
•earned bv 63 votes against 45 

ft# o 

On tlie 9 til February Mr Amar jS'atb Dutt moved — 


This Assembly recommends to the Grovernor General in Council that the Gov- 
'€rnment do immediately move the Secretary of State to disallow the Burma Expul- 
sion of Offenders Act, 1925, or, in the alternative, to take immediate steps to intro- 
Kiuce a Bill in the Indian Legislature to repeal the said Act 


Burma Expulsion 
Offenders Act 


Mr Dutt cliaractensed the measure as a black Act and saw no reason 
why it bad been passed He criticised tbe definition of “ Hon-Burmans ” 

as meaning Indians and said tbat tbe Act would 
retaid tbe political progress of Burma which was 
dependent on tbe co-operation of tbe Indian com- 
munity Rao Bahadur M C Haidu refuted tbe grounds on which tbe 
Act bad been attacked and contended tbat it bad been passed to piotect 
society Sir Han Singb Gour said tbat tbe Bill was tbe outcome of 
•agitation against Indians and bad been opposed by tbe President of tbe 
Burma Chamber of Commerce He criticised in detail tbe provisions of 
tbe Bill Colonel O'wnes in opposing tbe resolution said tbat tbe Burmans 
would regard it as outside interference with tbeir domestic rights Tbe 
uims and objects of tbe Act were very reasonable, it was passed to meet 
tbe demand tbat Burma should no longer remain tbe happy bunting 
ground for criminals from outside He assured tbe House that there was 
no movement to expel Indians for tbe obvious reason tbat Burma could 
uot do -without them Mr TJ Hla said tbat those who bad voted against 
tbe Bill in tbe Burma Council were non-Burmans and be opposed the 
aesolution Mr Rangaclariar said tbat so long as Burma was '-of 
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India, Indians would liave tlieir domicile in every part of that country 
and the Government which could not secure it was impotent Maung" 
Toll Kyi said that the Bill did great injustice to India and was based on 
principles utterly unsound and openly mischievous Dr Datta saw no 
reason why the Bill was passed by the Burma Government Kor a Fede- 
ral constitution it was fundamental that all citizens were equal and he- 
cited John Benson’s case from the Australian High Court to show that 
the power of States to make laws excluding citizens of other States was- 
li m ited The case was the same in America Sir Alexander Muddiman 
said that the resolution asked the House to sit in judgment on legislation 
passed by the Burma Government The practical position was that 
extraordinary measures had been taken in Burma, whether justified or 
not, against persons who were non-Burmans The problem of dealing 
with criminals who came from another part of the country was more diffi- 
cult for the local authorities and he was imable to subscribe to the pro- 
position that special measures were not justifiable against persons who= 
came from other provinces, whose language and habits were unknown to 
the local police and whose methods and forms of crime differed entirely 
from those adopted by the indigenous population It had been found 
necessary to enact such legislation in other places and that legislation 
had not attracted the unfavourable criticism which this legis- 
lation had The Home Member went into the constitutional 
position, explained what procedure was followed imder the Govern- 
ment of India Act and showed that there was no analogy between 
the Australian and the Indian constitution The Joint Select Com- 
mittee had laid down that in provincial matters which were reserved 
when the Provincial Government and the Legislature were in agreement,, 
they should ordinarily be allowed to prevail It would be an extremely 
wrong step for any authority having before it a Bill of the Provincial 
Council duly enacted, duly assented to by the executive Government and 
by the executive authority empowered to give final assent in India to- 
interfere Mr Bipin Chandra Pal endorsed Mr Rangachanar’s pleas.. 
Pandit Motilal Hehru said that on the merits the measure was a disgrace.. 
The mere fact that in dealing with certain matters it was necessaiy for 
the local Legislature to take the sanction of the Governor' General did 
not invest it with final authority and the sanction given by the Governor 
General did not operate as an estoppel on the Central Legislature going 
into the matter The Burma Council had really amended the Indian 
Penal Code by providing additional punishment and for this there was- 
no warrant Mr Jinnah said that this legislation affected every British 
Indian and he doubted if sanction could be given under sub-clause (3) of 
section 80 of the Government of India Act He inquired if Government 
had considered all the factors before giving the sanction and if they had 
any figures to show how niany Indians had been convicted under the Act 
within the last two years Mr Jinnah maintained that Government had 
made out no case, that the Governor General was uuong in having given 
his assent to the Act and that the statute was most dangerous in principle- 
and in its provisions Mr Shore differentiated the Act under discussion 
from the legislation proposed in South Africa on the grounds that the- 
former was not discriminatory against Indians so far as expulsion was 
concerned and was directed against those who had committed offences 
against the criminal law of the land Lala Lajpat Eai had gathered 
during his recent visit to Burma that the Burmans denounced the Act as 
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much as Indians He inquired if this Act was a reward to Indians for 
having helped the British to conquer Burma and having helped in the 
adniimstralion and piogress of that province Mr Tonkinson dealt with 
the scope and provisions of the Act and showed how unjustifiable pre- 
judice had been created in the House against the measure There were 
real and eftective safeguards against the Act being used in unsuitable 
cases He was not surpiised at the opposition to the inclusion of section 
J24A in one of the Schedules to the Act, but this was a matter which 
(ould be brought up befoic the Burma Council by means of an amending 
Bill Mr Tonkinson vent into the question of domicile and urged that 
as applied in the legal and not in the political sense it was not correct to 
say that an Indian liad his domicile in every part of India, in a federal 
sen^e each province was a country He denied that the Act was ultia 
of the Burma Legi^atuie ancl that the Governor General was wrong 
in liaiing given tlie sanction TJie Act did not constitute any dis- 
-crimiimtion because Burma liad the pover of re-exporting beggars, 
Bengal Iiad pa^^^ed the Goonda Act, and Bombay had the power to export 
British Indians (Pathans) v]io went there from the Horth-West [Fron- 
tier Province Even in Eughind one Parish would send back a person 
vho had not obtained sclilenient in it Moreovei, Burman oftenders 
Mould be dealt vith undei one Act and Indians under another, it was 


thcicfore viong to talk of discrimination Colonel Ciawford regarded 
tlie Act as a dangerous piecedent and opposed differential legislation 
being undertaken in provincial Legislatures Mr M K Acharya sup- 
ported the resolution Devan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao contested 
ifr Tonkinson’s propositicjiis and aigued that eveiy State and every pro- 
vince had sent come men to Burma who had contiibuted to its prosperity 
The question was not a small domestic question and if any law was 
icquiied it chould have been passed by the Central Legislature Mr 
Rangciswami Iyengar remaikecl that legislation should have been under- 
taken in the Cential Legislature or the Bill should have been reserved 
and prenous sanction should not have been given by the Governor Gene- 
ral Sir Henry Slanjmn observed that the Burma Council had fallen 
into a fundamental error in not appreciating the significance of domicile 
Mr jVmar Xalh Dutt said that by means of cliques organised by officials, 
legislation vas carried on in local Councils Winding up the debate the 
Home Membei asked the House to realise that it was being asked to reject 
the Act which had been passed at the instance of a Burman Home Mem- 
ber by a Buiman majoiity and assented to by the Governor and latei on 
hi the Goiernor General While opposed to any encroachment on the 
jurisdiction of the Cential Government or the Cential Legislature, Sir 
Alcxandci Muddiman thought that this Act had been piopeily passed in 
Burma It could not be suggested that provincial Legislatuies should 
have no pov er to deal with matters peculiar to themselves merely hecuuse 
they affected other provinces The Home Member denied that there vas 
any attempt to set up Indians against Burmans because he had irujselr 
seen in Burma how essential the Indian was A very strong case vus 
rec[uired to refuse sanction when an application vas made by a 
sible Government and the giving of assent vas a difleient 
administrative approval But here again veiy strong reasons 
sary before assent could be refused While maintaining “I 

•central control of the Central Government ” said the peso^ 

maintain that to ask us to take the action suggested in ^ 
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■Hoiilcl bo a very soiioiis matter ” Tlio rosohition wns earned by 69 votes 
ngnmst 63 

Anotbor occasion on wlucli tlio liberty of tlie subject was discussed 
was in connection with Mr Ainar Nntb Tiutl’s Bill to repeal the Bengal 

Hongnl Regulation, 1818 State Pnsoiiors Bogulahon, 1818 Having been 

passed at n firao when tlieie was no Crinnnnl Pro^ 
coduie Code oi Indian Penal Code and no constituted Legislature the 
gulation Avas, the inoiei said, non a lawless Ian Deportation nitb- 
out tnal was a dangerous n capon in the hands of the buieaucracj Mr 
.T T Donovan stiongly opposed the motion and said that the suggestion 
to icpeal llcgiilation III was as good as a suggestion to icpeal the Ten 
Commandments It nas not the loico of Bengal which demanded the 
lopeal and ho op])Osed Mi Dutt’s Bill foi the sake of the people of Bengal 
foi n hose piotoction the Begulation was neccssai’^ The mannei in which 
the Begulation had been used on the laro occasions on which it had been 
employed in Bengal showed that the Government of Bengal did not want 
to use it Mr Dutt had made no constiiictno suggestion ns to uliat 
should loplaco the Begulation and Jfi Donovan lominded the Asscniblv 
that his own (ountiy (Iioland) lind, immcdiatch aftei getting Swaiaj, 
introduced a lau snnilai to the Begulation Something akin to the Begii- 
lation uas noccssaiy foi oven’- ( ivilised countri’’, and ago uns no more an 
aigument against the Begulation than against the laus of Maiiii oi the 
//ohcrts rorpi/i The young goiieious 'youths of Bengal ueie being 
hi ought up 111 an unhealthy atinospheie and behind them uas the poli- 
tical conspnatoi to ruin tliom It was to piofoct tlioso j^utlis that the 
Begulation uas emplovod, and it had been cmploved against persons uho. 
All Das himsolf admitted, had boon lOAolutionaiios Mi K C Neogy 
I'omplaniod tlini one single mombei of Govorninent could use Begulation 
TIT and the Govoinment of India hod abdicated their functions Against 
the flaim that oaoia' cnulised countia needed a Begulation of this kind 
kti NcogA' lefciTcd to Ills ExcollencA the ALceroi’s speech on the 20tli 
.Tanuan 1020 uhich, he said contained only an apologetic lefcicnce to 
uhat had been done in Bengal Lala Laipat Bai said that the test of a 
GoAcinment having moial grasp osei its people uas that it did not need 
laus like Begulation HI and in no Euiopoan countiA'- were cocicive laus 
passed m mainlmned in noimal peace times In spite of attempts on the 
life of the President of the Pnitod States, the Rvndicalist movoment and 
the pusence of reaolutioiiarj movements in all European countries ne 
such laus eMsted theie in peace time Dnomplojmont of uneducated 
middle (lasses uas at the loot of anaicln and Lala Lajpat Eai appealed 
to GoAeinment to goACiii India accoiding to the host Biitish traditions 
Ml Bipin Chandia Pol net used GoAOinment of killing the soul of the 
Aoiiths 111 Bengal and said that ciinies ueio cvidonco of that fact The 
teiioiist movement ho said was an answer to the toiiorisin of the Govein- 
nient All ifuliammad Yakub claiming to spook on holinlf of 75 per 
( cut of cdiK ated kfiihammadoiis soul that thee ucio as much opposed to 
Begulation III as onyhodj'- else Mi Tacoob Cassini Anil: also supported 
the Bill The TTome Mcmboi oiiquiied if the IToiiso had always sup- 
poited GoAcimiienl in maintaining law and order and felt that Indians 
uiue a little imuilliiic; to put the criminal Inu into force not because they 
had aiu sA-mpatliv uith ciiinc hut hetnuso it was a notional clinracteiistio 
lie agreed that the tionhlc uas duo to economic unrest hut he felt that 
fieedom must he such as u ould not infringe on the liberty of others The- 
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Home ircmhor disliked Inw ^ like Regulation III but it was to secure free- 
dom of tile right kind that it had to be applied The powers were open 
to nbu‘-o and must therefore, be used with extreme discretion If Gov- 
enuiient liad a mn'ioriti they might liare brought in a Bill to modify the 
proiKioii^ of the Regulation on modem line^^ The Home Member 
denied that the Government of India uas m the pocket of the Bengal 
Go^elnnlent, thei looked into matters vith the greatest care and were 
not deioid of political wi^^dom Speaking foi himself the Home Member 
cl limed tint the Local (jovernmcnts uould have to make out the most 
(oiniiH mg rise before he could be pei«;uaded to take action under Regu- 
lation TTl !Mr Ranga Iier aig-ucd that the Regulation was diiected 
airain^t the Swarnini mo'sement The di^^cussion on this Bill was not 
concluded on the 12th and had to go over to the 19th February 1926 
rolonel Crawford refened to dnngeis like those of Bolshevism and spoke 
‘itiongh igain^^t the lepeal of tlic Regulation Mi Devaki Prasad Smha 
( hallenged tlie ^eriousue^^ of ilie Bolshevik menace and said that the only 
(hame of ]a^ m the present discontent in the countiy Sir 

Hem*- Bi n ol)«ei\ed <lnt lie uas com ei nod uitli tlie Regulation in so far 
it ua*^ (onnerted vith the due maintenance of alliances with foreign 
poueis and of peace along the frontier Some foim of peisonal restiamt 
\\a^ e«<oniial for India's good foi the maintenance of peace and foi the 
disclnige of ]ior mteinitional obligations Mi Goswami in supporting 
the Bill ‘^nd that a Goveiiimont vhicli had had lecourse to impiisonnient 
williout even framing cliargc'? an object of contempt He said that 
tlie Regulation liad liad to lie applied in Bengal more than any other 
pioiince becanse Bengal hid to uipe oft the traitor’s guilt, because 
Bengal rememboied Omi Cband and Mir Jaftar the Rislev Circular 
fuhuli liad made tlie <^nuring of Baude Mataram an oftence) and the 
hi itincnt of mdigo planters Mi !M K Acharva supported the Bill 
md Ra^a Raglninandan Prasad Singh recognised that sometimes the 
Regulation had saved tlie ronnt^^ from the outbreak of anarchy but 
f)l)p‘cted to (ontinuame on tlie permanent statute-book Maulvi Abul 
Ka«em remaiked that if Go\ eminent was divested of the powers given by 
Regulation III anarcliy and disorder would pievail in the country 
Belling with the demand for bringing suspected persons to trial Maulvi 
Abul Ivasem ^aid that tlie demand was made bv those who had no confi- 
deme in the Courts and to them it made no difference whether a man wa& 
coiiMcted after tiial or interned without trial, whereas in the case of 
tho«e who giie eiidence in such cases there was real danger Dr E M 
ilacphail opposed the motion and said that in no country had people such* 
a natuial nglit as vas claimed bv Mr Goswami who did not object to 
(lime for political purposes Sir Han Singh Gonr said that the Govern- 
ment veiG committed to repealing the Regulation becanse they haJ 
accepted the recommendations of the Repressive Laws Committee 
Diwan Chaman Lall said that nef human being had a right to rob a man 
of Ills liberty without bringing him to trial and he maintained that the 
conditions laid down in the Regulation were not fulfiUed becanse there 
was no internal commotion and no fear of foreign invasion Hhan 
Bahadur Wall Muhammad Hussanally in opposing the motion said that 
picketting and spinning had failed and if India could win Swaraj through 
suffering tlie Regulation offered real scope for it Colonel Henrv Stanyon 
aro-ued that the Repressive Laws Committee had not recommended the 
reoeal of the Regulation and Government had never agree(i to repeal it-. 
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^Replying to tlie debate Mr Dutt said that the Govenonent’s attitude was 
TLot calculated to lead to co-operation The Home Member said that 
whether the men were tried or interned it would make no difference in the 
eyes of those who had no confidence in the British Courts^ in their Magis- 
tracy and in their officers The Begulation gave powers which it was 
difficult to defend but those poweis were necessary Government desired 
to use them within as limited an area and to as limited an extent as 
possible , they tried to examine and sift the evidence as much as they 
could and to reduce as far as possible the rigour of internment The Home 
f Member expressed his surpiise at Mr Goswami’s theory because every 
one else in l3engal had expressed his abhorrence of political crime Per- 
haps the Permanent Settlement of Bengal was responsible for Mr 
Goswami’s attitude Bolshevism was a real danger and the Home Mem- 
ber quoted from a lettei wiitten bv the Vice-Chancellor of the Oxford 
TJniversity to the ^ Times ’ stating that the chaige that Indian students 
were being infected with levolutionary ideas by Bolsheviks had been sub- 
stantiated Mr DutPs motion that the Bill be taken into consideration 
was defeated by 49 votes against 46 

There was no fallmg off in the anxiety of the Legislatuxe to secure 
better opportunities for Indians On tlie 17th Pebruary 1926 Mr Phoroze 
Sethnn moved that — 

‘‘Tins Council rocommonrls to tbo Governor General in Council to appoint an 
Indian of suitable rank and qualifications to bo the Leader of the Delegation repre- 
senting India at the next Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations 

He complained that tuo years ago he had biou^ht up a similar reso- 
lution and liad witlidrawn it on an assuiance given bv the then Leader of 

T 1 c T j the House, Sii Muhammad vShafi, that the proposal 

Leader of Indian Dole- ’ n i i ^ 'l j. 

nation to tho League of A^ould locene the most caietui consideration, but 

Kntions ill ^piio ot tliat assmaiice no action had been taken 

and no Indian had been appointed to lead the Delegtaion Mr Ramadas 
Ikuilulu moved an amendment to the eflect that the Leader and the other 
members ol the Delegation be appointed fiom a panel of six persons to bo 
elected h\ both Chambeis of the Ccntial Legislature Mr S R Das 
dealt wiWi the oon^^titiitioual position in relation to the appointment of 
dele<'“ to tho of the L( xgue of Nations and said tliat the piac- 

liral ditlicultic^ uhuh uould anse if cfiect weie given to the resolution 
vcio mu( h moio in the ( isc of India tlinu in the case of a self-govcining 
St lie Buk lor tho fari that India, ns a ^ignatoiy to the Treaty, had 
beennie in oiigiml member she (ould not lio'vc now become a member 
of the L( ague of N itioii'^ How u is the icpiescntatnc of India then 
In be There uas no legal diffi(ult> but the piacticnl diffiiulties 

WfU Minimnus bef'^U'-e Ihr fioveniment ueie responsible for then policy 
to the Parliament and if \hf\ wei^ lopiosented m the League of N^itions 
]>\ -nnu’ om* vlio ua*- not piepired to ( iii> out tlioii instnirtioiiB it uonld 
be dinuuh to hold (io\f iinnent i< sponsible foi uliat llieir delegate did 
in tIh V^Minbh JVu( ceding Mi Das said that the represent ati\c must 
ah u - h(^ appointMl b\ the Lxemtne Go\oniment because c\en in a 
eU-'’'o\# rnnn nt St ito the dertion of tin repn sontatjve b% the Legis- 
litnw or the -rbmion of a reprrsentatne fjoni a p<mel elected by the 
\ ould be on ( rrro u liment on the Exerufne India was not 
rrniiir . the Indian <Toverninent uas not Tesponsildo to tlie Legis- 
bat t but to l\irha7jHih, ind it v ns clear tliat the responbibiliU of the 
Governnnnt of India ^r-tfd in the Go\emor General in Councir ^ubjeet 
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to tho coulrol of the Secietary of State and to such control by the Legis- 
lature os Mas confoned on it hr the Government of India Act However 
much the present position might he deprecated Government could only 
consider the question of the appointment of the representative of the Gov- 
ernment of India from the point of view of the present constitutional 
position of India and therefoie the lepiesentative must be some one on 
whom the Government could lelv to carrv out its instructions at the meet- 
ings of the Assemhh It was therefore not possible foi the Government 
to accept the amendment T\hth reference to the resolution the Govern- 
ment hoped this leai at anv rate, to be able to make an announce- 
ment as to how far the\ could give effect to the proposal at the next 
Session of the Asscmblv Thev recognised the wish of the country and 
had the fullest simpathv uith the motion Though they were not in a 
position to accept the lesolution because the matter was under considera- 
tion he did not propose to oppose it Mr P C Desika Chari and thfr 
Maharapadhiraja oi Burdwan supported the resolution while Colonel 
Xauab Sii Hmai H ivat Kh.m opposed it Hr U Hama Eao suppoited 
the amendment The amendment was negatived and the resolu- 
tion was adopted without a division 

In order to secure greater opjioitunities for the youths of the country 
Hai Bahadur Lala Ham Sarau Has moved a resolution in the Council of 
State on the Sth Maith 102G asking that a certain fixed number of 
appointments be guaiauteed everv, lear in the Mechanical and other 
Departments of State Hallways to qualified students of the Maclagan 
Engineering College Lahoie and othei similar colleges in other parts of 

India Ml Chadwick maintained that Indians 
^Indians and State Rail appointments Dealing with the Superior 

, Sei vices he showed that the tiaining and selection 

of Indians had engaged the careful attention of the authorities Schemes 
foi the tiaining and recniitiug of Indians had been prepared and were 
at present befoie the Secretari of State and therefore could not be pub- 
lished The piinciple on which these schemes weie framed, however, was 
that the Hailways had iiudei taken to reciuit, as trained Indians became 
available, 75 pei cent of their annual vacancies from Indians and other 
members of this country in which term Anglo-Indians were included 
It was therefore only propei that any scheme devised for their direct 
recruitment should aim at getting the best that India could give and at 
ensuring that any supplementary training that might be necessary was 
of the best charactei possible Mr Chadwick enquiied if that was to 
be attained bj^ making the appointments to Hallway Services the per- 
quisites of particular colleges He briefly indicated the lines on which 
the Railway Board proposed to recruit officeis for their Superior Services 
and showed that the scheme was based on competitive examination 
Colonel Hawab Sir ITmai Hayat Khan supported the object underlying 
the resolution, but the resolution when put to vote was lost by 24 votes 
against 10 

On the 19th March Sii P S Sivaswamy Aiyei Moved — 

“Tins Assembly reconunends to the Governor General in Council that he will be 
pleased 

(a) t-o recognise the need for the training of Indians for nautical careers 

and enconraging the creation of an Indian Mercantile Marine, 

(b) to accept the pohev and measures recommended by the Indian Jlercantile- 

Marine Committee, 
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^\lia< effect the Jo'^onahon would hare on smaller poids and dealt with 
tlie difiiouHies m '■o fai as the coasting tiade of India was laigely a 
•seasonal iiadc Viewed is an econoniic piotiosition, the result of ie- 
scnalion must 1 h* (Iiat heights must go up and that the enhanced 
iicigdits would tall nuiinh on essential commodities like oil, coal, iice 
and food giaiiis If aou think out caiefully the economic 

ooiistqucnces ot the jioliea pioposcd said the Commerce Member you. 
will find that aoii will place upon vour owni hade and your owti indus- 
ti u’s I loiv sevoie huidcn VCe think that theie is no tustification tor 
doing that ' Coieiiiniont weie piepaied to take up the question of the 
tiaiiiing- of Indian nflicois, hut thei had not gone very deeply into the 
quoshon of iiaining ongineeiing officeis and were hoping to take it 
up with their Depaitmontal Committee Sir Charles limes was anxious 
to ohtain the decismu of the ITouse on the veiw difficult question of 
the tiainiiig of deck officeis !Middle class bovs of decent education 
could not ho expected to come forward to be tiained as deck officers 
unless thov had sonic leasonable piospect of emplovment Thev had 
assurances from all companies operating in the coasting trade of India 
and it would be the business of (Toveininent to see that those assuiances 
were woiked up to But the total numbei of deck officers required foi 
the coasting trade of India was not more than 300 or 320 The average 
itife of reciuitnieut for that number was not more than 10 oi 12 per 
annum Then again sea life was a very liaid and a very hadlv paid 
life The third officer got from Es 150 to Es ISO a month, the second 
officer from Es 266 to Es 320, and the Chief Officer from Es 350 to 
Es 400, while the Master got fiom Es 533 to Es 800 a month and 
that salaii he ohtaii ed aftei 15 oi 16 veais’ seiMce Thev had there- 
foic still to solve the question whether the well educated Indian bov was 
likelv to come foi-ward foi a haid life on such rates of pay The maxi- 
mum nunihei of men thev (Oiild launch in the most favouiable ciicum- 
stances would not he more than 10 or 15 a yeai and thev could not 
maintain a trainmg ship with a three years course with 36 or 40 hoys 
because thev should have something like 90 to 100 bovs on the ship 
Tlierefoie 30 oi 40 bovs would pass everv vear and only a poition of 
them would he able to get posts at sea The cost to Government of 
the tiaining ship on then piovisional estimate would involve an initial 
outhn of Es 3 lakhs and an annual expenditure of somethin^ like 

Es 24 lakhs If only 10 or 15 boys went to sea each boy would cost 

'something like Es 20,000 The conditions of the alternative scheme 
of sending boys home for tiaining were that in the fiist place they 

could select their bovs at once and furthei those boys would secure a 

hettei start if they had been precisely thioiigh the same mill as the 
English boy On the other hand theie were serious difficulties in the 
way of sending Indian hoys of the age of 14 to England to go through 
the "Worcester oi Conway and Government felt that the light way to 
set to work to tiain deck officers was by establishing their own tiain- 
ing ship in India and if the House would support them in the matter, 
thev were quite piepared to take it up in earnest Sir Charles Innes 
moved the following amendment, which was adopted wuthout a divi- 
sion — 

“ That the dehate on all the subjects covered by the Resolution except the pro- 
posed training ship he adioiirned till the next Session, and that, as regards the 
training ship, the Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
the scheme for the establishment in Indian waters of a training ship for decl. 
officers should be accepted in principle ” ^ 
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To complete the resolutions dealing- TatH opportunities for Indians, 
it only remains to mention 3Ir P C 'Pesika Chan s resolution moved 
. ^ „ in the Council of State on the 10th llarch recom- 

of L 3 come-ta 2 u°™^^°°^ mending that in future only officers with judicial 

training and experience he appointed as Assistant 
Commissioners of Income-tax Pandit Sham Behnri ITisra saw no- 


reason why such experience should he necessary in an Income-tax 
Officer and opposed the resolution !ilr McTPatters gave figures which 
showed that there neither was anv great defect in the wort of the 
Assistant Commissioners nor was there any laxity of control on the 
part of the Commissioners A*: regards knowledge of law, even the 
High Courts had found that the officers were not deficient The duty 
of the Assistant Commissioners in the first instance was to make assess- 


ments and their first qualification should he a thorough knowledge of 
commercial accounts Prom the administrative point of view the Secre- 
tary in the Pinance department thought that the result of adopting 
the resolution would he to wreck the Income-tax Department Our 
of the 25 men now holding the posts of Assistant Commissioners no less 
than 18 had had pieviou= training as Magistrates or in the judicial 
line which showed tliat Government had not overlooked the matter of 


retaining a leaven of judicial experience in the Department, hut at the 
same time they could not overlook the just claims of men in the Deparr- 
ment itself The lesnlution was hy leave withdrawn 


TThile talking of the increased opportunities the Legislature tries to- 
obtain for Indians, it will be convenient to refer here to a resolution 

which raised the question of unemployment 
Unemployment among aj^ong the middle clacsc: and was moved in the 
the middle dasEea As=emhlv on the 28th lanuaiy 192G hy Mr A. 

Eangaswami Ivengar in the following terms — 
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■tion. Maulvi Abul Kasem favoured tlie appointment of a Committee 
■of non-official experts presided over by a non-official gentleman to con- 
sider tbe question and to submit a report for tbe consideration of the 
Oovernment Tbe j^ssembly would tben be in a position to consider 
tbe report and press upon tbe Government sucb action as appeared 
necessary Sir Willougbby Carey tbougbt, and Dr E M Macpbail 
agreed witb bim, tbai; local committees would be able to do tbe work 
better tban one laige committee Mr Narain Dass tbougbt tbat it 
only required a little sympathy on tbe part of tbe Government and if 
tbey were lacking in it, no amount of investigation would be of any 
avail Mr Calvert observed tbat there was practically no unemploy- 
ment among skilled labour and in tbe Punjab at least tbey were unable 
to find tbe unslnlled labour tbey required for public works If tbey 
wished to find further employment by means of superior posts of direc- 
tion and supervision, tbey must remember tbat for every croie of 
rupees which was invested in industries, tbey could find employment 
for about 500 men, who could take part in direction and supervision 
There was ample potential capital in tbe country and if only a portion 
of it bad come in Ibe form of machinery for industries, tbeie would 
have been no complaint of unemployment Tbe difficulty was tbat tbeie 
•could not be an industry consisting only of superior posts Mv Calvert 
maintained tbat tbe Government was tbe largest employer of labour 
in India and it employed between 4 to 6 times as much labour as all 
the joint stock companies in tbe country put together What tbe reso- 
lution dealt with was not work but unemployment which meant tbat 
tbe people did not want to find work for themselves by their own enter- 
prise but wanted to be employed by somebody else If tbe young men 
wanted work, tbe opportunities in tbe country were absolutely without 
limit there was unlimited scope for small industries Another possible 
solution would be sucb improvement of agriculture as would serve tbe 
two-fold purpose of promding raw material for industries and of so 
raising tbe economic position of tbe cultivators that tbey would absoib 
tbe products of new industries which tbev all hoped to see spiing up 
Tbe final remedv for unemplovment was confidence amongst the in\ost- 
mg public and tbe pioblem was to get together tbe capital which existed 
in plentv, tbe pnterpii=e which perhaps was not so plentiful, tbe labour 
of which so far as the skilled labour was concerned, there was marked 
scarcity and tbe contidenre of tbe investing public If tbe^-e could be 
brought together tbe problem would be solved but Mr Calvert did 
not think tbat a Committee of tbe Hou^jp could do murb to bung iio~e 
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Jfi AltiiU’d All Khun oppn^ud Iho n ‘'olutnn) niul Mi (MiuimIki 

J^ul ohsonud lln( iinhsH fhu unlMt» <»oriil and tha iiunfulitv 

of {lie peoplt' \\ei(» r 1inn{|(»d il ^^rnild ind lu* pfi^mbh io sfd\o (hr f(in'tinn 
Sii Blnipundia Nufli Mitiu evpi/^^M'd )iis ^^nih/ua<n#n if tin lunnnar in 
^^lu^ll n ( on^idoraldo l)od\ of InduniH ruiu fuKiri^'^ an iniri 

infoiosf in (ho rcononiir ^(dfuK of flu* fountn, 1 im lu^'f hr filt thnf on 
file solution of fh(‘s(' oronoinu proldini^t Imp»h dipiuidid fho uKnuatf 
lof^onoiat ion of India ^'lln Ahunla i for Industius nnd Taihotir nro^'- 
ni^id that their u.is unc niploMiionl anion^'' the nnddlf* Huskc v. ))af lip 
domed that no\(Minn(nf luul failed to lal>(‘ artion Vndei tin refoinis 
all quest loiH ( oririe^ ((»a uifh nat lon-huildinfr had hf^en handed owr to 
I^iOMueial (to\ (^nnnenls aidinjr uith tlnur 3finis|rrs and Sii lihupmdia 
iVath IS suipnsed to hen from flu .uhorifix of ^lunimnl antonomv 
tlinf th(‘ (to\tMnnient of Tndm slaoild non inlei\ene in malt(‘rv \Onc h 
A\ore ])nmarih tlie ci/nrern of Pro\ iin lal t »o\ ei nments He di'-^cnifrl 
s(ionLd\ fiom the mow that tlie iucmI for infeMentum hid Ijihmi (stah- 
lished If as oliMOUs Iioni the prottcdinps of Local r'fn\f tnmcnts and 
then IjC/^'islnt r\e rotim iK tliat f)ie\ liad not he. n unmindful of tluMi 
le^ponsiliilities m the mattfi In tlien oun -jiheif the f^o\(rnment 
of India had IjiKon slept, |o d(\elop llu n nseaieh institution*- ind a 
!Minin^ Sehool uns al>out to 1m open* d at Dlinnh id 1 lio\ hid d^o 
foiined and A\oie uluallA de^elo[)lnp' tin Indian Stoie> Depiitment 
and li.id modified the lules foi the puKlin^-e of stores iMpnrfd foi tlie 
reiitial GoAtunniont so ns to ;rnc» {,»'ie.it(i lititude f<u the puichnse 
of aitieles nianufaeturod or nailihle in India lie Tanfi Boaid hid 
giantod ]irotoe(ion to a (erfain numhei of Indian industries Ihc le- 
conimendniions of Hie Indian ^fcuantile ^rnnno romnnitio ^icre (nlcu- 
latcd to piOAide fuithei aAomios of omploAXiienl to flie educated middle 
classes nnd tlio question of o\tendinjr the prant of Kinp’s Coniinissions 
in {lie Indian Ainn" to Indian Aoulhs i\ m undci the ronsideialion of 
{he Skeen Commiltee As examples of the measures the Go\einment 
of India had taken nliicli would tend to reduce UTicmploMuent Sir 
Bliiipendia Is'aih refcried to the policA in lep-ard to the development of 
lailna^s and the policy of Indiani'-ation of the sen ices As a lesnlt 
of ilic steps the GoAornment of India had taken to place (he finance- 
of the coimtiT on a satisfactoiv hasn nnd to rehahihtatc her credit^ 
tliey A\eie establishing conditions Ailnch wore nccessan for the deAclop-' 
nient of the conntiv, industrial oi otheinise ITo also lofeired to the 
External Ccapital Committee and to tlie Indian Economic Inquire Com- 
mittee, Avhicli had made suggestions wlncli ought to help in the direction 
desired and the same might he expected from the Boyal Commission 
on Agriculture Avhicli had inst been appointed It was theiefore abun- 
dantly clear, 'Jaid Sir Blmpendra I^atli that the Goveininent of India 
and the Provincial Governments had, wheie it Avas possible for them,, 
already taken a great deal of action towards the investigation of the 
problem, hut it Avas not possible for Government to solve the problem 
whollr, because there Aveie ceitnin factors connected Avith the psvchologv 
of the people and their social and juo^t-religious habits which entered 
into its solution It was for the leaders of the people lu the provinces 
to take steps to secure the solution of this part of the problem Tlie 
only real solution of the problem of nnemplovment, whether among 
the masses or the educated middle classes, was the development of the 
country in vaiious directions Conditions diffeied in different part^ 
of the country and the importance of leaving the Piovincial Govern- 
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ments, at least at tlie eailiei stages, a free liand to deal with, the problem 
could not be exaggeiated Aftei Local Governments had investigated 
the mattei theie might come a time when it might be necessary to 
appoint a Central Committee and when that stage was reached the 
Government of India would not hesitate to appoint the Committee At 
•the piesent moment, the Member for Industries and Labour thought, 
the appointment of such a Committee would be perfectly futile and the 
local Legislative Councils and Ministers might well taie exception to 
5t Lala Lajpat Rai^o amendment was carried by 48 votes against 4G 


Not unconnected with unemployment was the resolution moved in 
the Assembly by Mr Abdul Haye on the 2nd February 1926 recom- 
^ , mendine: legislation to prohibit beffgary and vag-- 

lancy in India at an early date ihe ground on 
which Mr Abdul Haye based his motion, however, was that beggary 
was the cause of inactivity, laziness and pessimism and the social 
system which tended to pioduce beggars would not long survive ELan 
Bahadur Saifaiaz Hussain Khan thought that Mr Abdul Haye had 
•oveidrawn the picture and he wanted to amend the resolution so as to 
filter it into an inq^ujry from Local Governments and administiations 
whether it was possible to stpp beggary and vagrancy in India by legis- 
lation Mr Hanga lyei felt that beggars existed everywhere and that 
legislation on the lines of poor laws in England would lead to a laige 
inciease in the numbei of beggars in India The Home Member pointed 
out that the movei of the lesolution had overlooked the distmction 
between a beggar ind a vagrant People who received religious ofter- 
ings were not beggars and no sane Government could bring any legis- 
lation against them The sturdy beggar was a pioblem which the 
Government of India was endeavouring to tackle But in so fai as 
ihe question of the beggais was not part of the general criminal law 
of the land it was a matter for the Local Government There veie 
provisions in the Municipal and Police Acts which were leasonable 
enough and if action was not taken under them the mattei ought to 
be bi ought up befois the Local Governments and Municipalities The 
woik-houses in England weie a heavy charge on the rates and the 
Home Membei hoped that in time by private generosity and benevolence 
iisylums would glow up in India winch would meet the difficulty com- 
plained of in the 1 C solution Sir Han Singh Gour did not wish to 
go as far as to piohibit beggary and vagrancy but wanted that they 
should be regulated and controlled He complained that persons with 
infectious diseases came near people asking for alms in public places 
and local laws did not meet the requirements of the situation Neithei 
of the amendments commended itself to the House and the resolution 
itself was lost by jG votes against 21 


The position of Indians abroad also foimed the subject of resolu- 
iions Mr Gaya Prasad Singh desired to move a resolution on the 

position of Indians in South Africa and Pandit 
Indians in South Africa Motilal Nehru had given notice of an amendment 

but in view of the delicate negotiations which were 
pioceedmg at the time and the effect anv discussion might have on them 
the debate on it was adjourned Latei on Mr Gava Prasad Singh 
having withdrawn with the other Swarajists, neither his resolution nor 
Mr Nehru’s amendment could be moved Mr Tinnah, howevei, gave 
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notice of the following lesolutiou which was to have been dicussed on 
the 24th Maich 1920 — 

* “ This Assembly recoramonds to the Governor General in Council that ho will 
bo pleased 

(a) to represent to the Govorninent of the South African Union that the pro- 

posed legislation known ns the Areas Reservation and Immigration 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill is wholly unacceptable in prin- 
ciple, It bein^ unjust and inequitable and inconsistent 'with the rights 
ol Biitish citizenship, and further constitutes a distinct breach of the 
Gnndln-Snuits agreement of 1914 in that it is calculated not only to 
make tlie position of Indians in South Africa much uorso tlmn it was 
in 1914, but its pioviBions are designed to dcstioy vested riglits and to 
make lesidonce in that countiy of any self-respecting Indian impos- 
siblo , 

(b) to make a further effort to induce the South African Union Government 

to agree to a round table confeienco consisting of, among otliors, 
Indian ropresentatives to soitlo all giavo outstanding matters in con- 
troversy boii\oon the said Government and Indians, 

(c) to represent to His Majesty^s Goi eminent tlint in view of the extreme 

impoitanco and urgency of tlio matter it should use its mflnonco with 
the South African Union Government to liring about a round table 
conferenco foi the said purpose, 

(f?) to arrange if necessary for a deputation consisting of represontaiivcs of 
the tno Houses of the Indian Legislatuio, the Government of India 
and also of Indians in South Africa to visit England and make neces- 
sary roprosontations to the British Cabinet and Parliament, 

(c) to represent to the Imperial Government tliat in the event of the failure 
of any satisfactory settlement of tlio question and of the passing of 
tho Areas Reservation and Immigration (Further Provision) Bill into* 
law Hib Majesty’s Government should advise His IVIajcsty to disallow 
tho Raid law ” 

On that date Sir Alexander Muddiman stated that tbe position with 
legal d to the Select Committee which was sitting in Soutl\ Africa was 
precisely the same as when the House of Loids had postponed discussion 
of Lord Olivier’s motion regaiding South Africa The report of the 
Select Committee was not expected oef ore the end of the month and the 
pubhslied coriespondence showed that tlie Goveininent of India had done 
eveiytlung in Iheir powei to lepiesent the Indian case and to secure 
an acceptalile ‘settlement The Home Menibei assured the House that 
the Government of India would continue to spare no effoit to secure 
that the Asiatic Bill was not proceeded with and to effect an acceptable 
settlement of i]ie othei points at issue Su Alexandei felt that the 
discussion at this stage oi certain clauses of the lesolution could not he 
helpful and might seriously ]eopardi8e any prospects there might still 
be of a satisfactoiy settlement and he aslced Mi Jinnah not to make 
Ills motion Mr Jinnah found liimself in a very difficult and delicate 
position He lecognised that the Government of India were doing 
tlieii utmost but if they failed and the Bill was passed befoie the end 
of the Session, the Legislaluie would be depiived of the opportunity 
of piessing its opinion and making its recommendations While he did 
not desiie to move the Resolution in view of the statement made by the 
Leadoi of the House, he lequcsted Government to go the length of 
calling a special Session of the Assembly, if necessaiy, and tlius give 
Hie Legislature an opportunity of lecoiding its opinion and supporting 
thorn luilhcr in the event of the Bill passing into law The Home 
!Meinbei pioinised to la's a repoit of the debate befoie the new Viceroy 
and the debate was adjourned sine dre 
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find tlie money and to pass any legislation that iniglit be necessaiy on 
the findings of the Commission bad been ignoied Mi Boy fiutbei 
complained that by the teims of lefeience the Goveinment bad tied 
uoTTii tlie Royal Coiiiniission too iiiiicli ]\Ii Setliua was strongly lu 
faAoui of the appointment of the Commission and be hoped that the 
papeis asked foi in the lesolntiou would be published because then 
publication would convince the countiy that theie was no ultenoi 
motive behind the appointment of the Commission Mi Sethna hoped 
that oeitain claims, such as those of the Foiest Depaitment and of 
the Textile industiy of the countiy, uwld not be iguoied in consti- 
tuting the peisonnel of the Commission Sii Muhammad Habibullah 
welcomed the lesolution as giving one moie pi oof of the eainestness- 
which membeis of the Council of State had always eiinced in the 
amelioiation of the condition of the agiicultuial classes of the counti's 
and said that he had alieady laid on the table the coiiespondence which 
had passed between tlie Oo^ eiument of India and the Pioiiucial Goiein- 
ments As legaids the coiiespondence wBicli had passed between the 
Goveinment of India and the Secietarj’’ of State the Membei foi Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands accepted the lesolution Aftei giving the 
histoiy of the stages which had ended in the appointment of the Boyal 
Commission, Sir Sluh.immad observed that fiom the yeai 1923 definite 
resolutions weie being moved in the Council of State piessing the need 
foi a conipiehensive investigation into the agiicultuial conditions of the 
Indian Empire and he asseited that theie had been no disiespect shown 
to either House Dealing with the complaint that land ownership, land 
tenuie, assessments and land levenue, etc , had been excluded fiom 
the teiins of refeienoe, Sii Muhammad obseived that these questions 
weie so complex that it would not be possible foi a Commission set up 
foi a different puipose to bung under its ambit an im estigation into 
questions bustling with such difficulties Moieovei these questions 
difteied from pro\ince to province and even in difieient paits of the 
same piovince Besides land owneiship, land tenuie and othei cognate- 
questions were already dealt wuth by tlie local Legislatuies and it should 
not be within the purview of a Commission like the piesent to make 
definite lecomniendations oi these questions Similaily questions of 
land levcniie issessment could not pioperly ha-se been included within 
the piiiview of the Coinmissiou The Membei for Education, Health 
and Lands hoped that the feais of the mover would disappear and that he 
would see that the Commission would deal with questions if they felt that 
thei weie connected with some issues which the-\ were in\estigating and 
foi the detcimination of which the^ considered that evidence was neces- 
‘;an oi had alieady been taken The appointment of hlembeis to a 
Eoval Commission was entiiely the pieiogative of the Crown Govein- 
nieni would ceitainly endeavour that the constitution of the Commission 
was such as to contain membeis who would bung flie icquisite knowledge 
and experience to beai on fhe solution of the issues wuth which tho^ 
wtie eiitiiistcd Mi Banndas Pantiilu also complained that the Cential 
Legislature had not been pioperly treated Reth Go-sind Dns obseived 
that Id excluding land icvenue and land tenuie Goieinineiit hod ex- 
cluded the most vital paits of the question fioin the scope of the 
enquiii Dr Buna Rao, Colonel Nawab Sii Umai Ha-sat Khan, 
Pandit Sham Behan Jfisrn and Mr Mnnmolnndas Ramp Voia sup- 
pnilcd tlie lesolution !Mr K C Roi in his icph maintained tint the 
Ro^al Commission slmiild be allowed to go into the question of agiicul- 
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iuial indcbtediiGf^s, land le^enlle and assessment The lesolution was 
adopted Mitliont a di'sision 

On the 17ih Fehinan 192G Sn Chailes Innes moved a lesolution 
loi gning furthoi lelief to the steel industiy m India in the jfollowing 
teims — 

“ Thnt tins Assoinbh retoinmcncls to the Governor General in Council that no 
action be taken on CImptcrs IV and V of the Report of the Indian Tariff Board, 
regarding the grunt ot supplcnientarv iirotection to the steel industry, except 
tint *;uj)plenientnr\ assistance should be gnen to the tin-plate industry in India, 
(a) In increasing Irom Rs GO to Rs 85 per ton the specific protective duty on 
all steel tin-plates and tinned sheets including tin taggers, and (b) bv reducing 
the dut\ on tin, block, from 15 per cent ad \aJorem to a specific dutv of Rs 250* 
<1 ton 

Rognidiiig an off^eiting dutv on fahiicated steel the Commerce 
Alomhei nolviiOMledged that since the Steel 

t,o???sTc ""‘indnst’"”*''" (Protection) Act, 1924, was passed con- 

^ ditions had changed foi the A\orse foi the engineei- 
ing fiade In 1924, the Tanft Boaid had found, that the aveiage puce 
of fnbiicated ^teel Rs 250 a ton and an ad valoiem duty of 25 
])Ci cent on it nmonnted to Rs 02 The aveiage puce had since diop- 
ped to Rs 205 which meant that the duty payable had dropped to 
Rs 51 Tlie engineeung fiims weie theiefoie woise oft by Rs 21 pei 
ion and the question uas whether Go^e^nment should put into foice the 
piovisions of the Steel Act legardiug oftsetting duties The Taiift Boaid 
liad pioposed that the dut^ on fabricated steel should be raised from 
25 io 32^ pel cent hut accoiding to the Commerce Membei the House 
had to decide wheiliet there was any leal aud uigent need why the 
piotection on Aihiicated steel should he so raised At the present time 
the engmeeiing indu'^trs* m India might he in a state of stagnation 
hut the Commeice Memtier was not piepared to admit that it had any- 
wheie been plo^ed ill at that stagnation was in any way due to the 
pressuie of impoits fumi nhioad, the stagnation appealed to be due ter 
the general stagnation of trade The next sunimei the whole question 
would have to l)e leopeued and Government weie of opinion that the 
engmeeiing industr\ might veiy well wait till then Coming to the 
tin-plate indnstiw the Commerce Membei said that the Taiift Board had 
lecommended a use oi the duty on tin-plate to Rs 60 a ton, that is, 
from 10 pel cent ad 'lalorem to 15 pei cent ad valoiem, and that 
lecommendation had been accepted hv the House The question the 
lesolution raised was whethei any case had been made out foi an off- 
setting duty, that is, foi supplementary piotection The encouiagmg 
stait made h\ this industry in 1924 had been more than maintained, 
the quality of tm-plate turned out was good and the proportion of 
wasters was no highei than in Wales oi America 2,900 Indians weie 
employed in the woiks and 45,000 tons of Tata steel were likely to be 
employed in ihe woiLs next year In deciding whethei a case for an 
offsetting duty had been made out the House had to considei in the 
first place that there had been a drop in the pi ice of sheet bar, the 
raw mateiial of the industry, which had helped the industry, on the 
other hand, there had been an increase in the price of tin which had 
greatly handicapped the industiy, and finally, theie had been a verv 
seveie diop in the price of imported tin-plate The combined lesult of 
these thiee factors w^es that the Tin-plate Company was worse 
the extent of Rs 210 per 100 boxes as compared wath the time 
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tlie Steel Act "was passed The Taiifi Board had made some allowance 
foi the fact that the price of impoiled steel mipht use and then final 
conclusion i\as that the tin-plate industn ^^as noise oft hv Its 185 
pel 100 hoxes and thev had pioposcd an met eased piotection to the 
extent of Rs 3S a ton nhich should taKe the foim of a lehate of duty 
on the tin used in the inannfaotuie of tin-plate in the woihs The 
value of that lehatc to the Coinpaiu noiild he Rs 9 a ton and the 
Tariff Roald would make up the halanee of Rs 38 In laisinp- the duti on 
tiii-plale fioiii Rs pi) to Rs SO per ton In spite of their dislike of 
offsetting duties the Goveininent had accepted the finding of the Tariff 
Boaid hut thev weie not piepared to put the recoimuendations into 
force unless they weio satisfied that theie nas a leal and urgent need 
for so doing The Goveininent theiefore pioposed to modifi the Taiiff 
Boaid’s lecoiniuendntion , thev did not wish to give a rehate of dutv 
on the tin used in the Tin-plate Companv s uoiks to the Companv and 
they would prefer that all industries should get the benefit of the 
1 eduction They were not able to take off the dutv altogethei because 
that would cost Rs 15 lakhs but thev would cut the dutv down to 
half for all industiies in India Furthei thev proposed to laise the 
duty on inipoited tin-plate not to Rs 89 a ton but to Rs 85 a ton 
whereby they expected to make an extra revenue which uould be ex- 
pended in reducing the duty on tin to Rs 250 per ton Calculations 
showed that the bare woiking cost of tin-plate amounted to Rs 1,842 
per 100 boxes, and the Government’s proposals would give to the Tin- 
plate Company a price of about Rs 1,S6G, that is to say, thev ivould 
just cover the cost of production in the industry “ "We think that as 
bhey cannot cover their cost of production we ought to do this much for 
them pending the icconsideration of the whole question next year " 
Sir "Willoughby Carey wanted the Chapter on Fabiicated Steel also to 
be taken into consideration and the lecommendations of the Tarifi: Board 
accepted Mi B Das felt that if the Tarifi: Board’s lecommendations 
in Chapter were not given efiect to the idea of encouraging the 
purchase of Indian iron and steel would remam a dead letter except in 
so far as it applied to the purchase of Indian rails Mr Jamnadas 
Mehta supported Sir Willoughby Carey s amendment Mr Devaki 
Trasad Sinha urged that the agitation in legard to protection for fabri- 
cated steel was entuely fabiicated Sir Charles Innes repeated that 
"the imports of fabricated steel were likely to be less this vear than they 
had been last year and that the depression was not due to the pressure 
of foreign competition He thought that protection of the kind de- 
manded in the amendjnent would not do any good to the industries of 
•the country and on the contrary would lead them into bad habits The 
amendment was negatived without a division Mr W S I WiUson 
Temarked that although Bengal and Madras Chambers of Commerce 
were inclined towards the proposal contained" in the resolution the 
majority of the othti Chambers were against it By mcreasing the 
import duty from 10 to 15 per cent the country would be taxed 
Toughly to the extent of Rs 50 lakhs per annum, and deducting from 
it ■flie old revenue duty the proposal stiU amo'unted to a rise in the 
tax to the extent of Rs 25 lakhs and this was being done to protect 
■an industry which was not a public industrv Sir Charles Innes 
observed that Mr Willson was maintaining the position he had taken 
up in 1924 against anv protection to the tin-plate industry and the 
Commerce Member advised the House to give the Company just that 
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auLOunt of supplementary ^otection. wkicli would enable it to survive 
for a year more Mr B Das moved an amendment raising tbe duty 
from Es 85 to Es 89 wbicb was opposed by Mr Cbaman Lall and tbe 
Commerce Membei and negatived After Mr Jamnadas Mebta bad 
supported tbe resolution it was put to tbe vote and carried without a 
division 

A similar resolution was moved in tbe Council of State by Mr Chad- 
wick on tbe 23rd Eebruary 1926 Sir Arthur Broom supported it in so 
far as it related to fabricated steel but be was unable to give bis support 
to tbe recommendation regarding tbe tinplate industry which, be said, 
was a small industry and tor which be saw no need for protection Tbe 
resolution was, however, carried there without much discussion and with- 
out a division ^ 

On tbe 17tb February 1926 Sir Charles Innes also moved a resolution 
in tbe Assembly — 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he 
may be pleased to declare that sections 2 to 6 of the Indian Lac Cess Act^ 1921 (XIV 
of 1921). which provide for the imposition of a customs duty on lac exported from 
British India, snail continue until the 31st day of December, 1931 ” ^ 

Tlie Coramerce Member gave tbe history of the Lac Cess Act which 
had been passed m 1921 empowering Government to impose a small cess 

of 4 annas a maund on all shellac and lac exported' 
^ ^ from India The reason for that legislation was 

the alaim of the industry and of the Government of India at the progress 
of synthetic substitutes for shellac The cess had been put on for 5 years 
and there was a provision in the Act that it could be extended with the 
approval of the Legislature The Research Association had managed to 
get a veiy suitable site from the Bihar Government, they had built a 
laboratory and had got a suitable staff, and if the Act was not continued 
the work so far done by the Research Association would be wasted 
Mr Venkatapatiraju strongly supported the motion and it was earned 
without a division A similar resolution had on the 10th February 1926 
been moved in the Council of State by Mr Chadwick, supported by Mr J 
A Hubback and carried without a division 
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Ascussion on the resolution in which Dr D Rama Rao, the Mahniaia- 
dhiraja of Biiidwan, Sir Chailes MacWatt and Colonel Rawab Sir Umar 
Hayat Rhan took part Sir Charles Innes observed that as worded the 
resolution would expect the Government to distinguish vegetable pioducts 
imported foi the purpose of being sold as artificial ghee or for adulterat- 
ing pure ghee and vegetable pioducts imported for the purpose of being 
products, which was an entirely unworkable pioposition 
1 he Commerce Member recognised that Indians wanted pure ghee made 

unlikely that people 

who adulterated ghee in India would adulterate it with compaiatively 
expensive products The mam question, to the mind of the Commerce 
-Member, was whether anything could be done to ensuie the sale of pure 
ghee in India and this was a matter for the transferred halves of Local 
Governments In practice all the Local Governments had taken power 
to deal witli txias evil and it was not open to the Government of India to 
issue instructions to them They must leave the matter to Ministers to 
deal ^ith it in consultation with their Local Councils The lesolution 
was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn 

A number of resolutions of financial interest weie alsp moved But 
before dealing with these it will be convenient to summarise here a reso- 
_ , T 1 A lution regardmg banking legislation, which was 

Banking Legislation ^Haroon Ja&er in the Council of 

State on the 10th March 1926 It demanded an inquiry into the desir- 
ability of legislating with a view to placing Indian banking on a sound 
footino- and his object, he said, was to secure the lemoval of obstacles and 
the creation of favouiable conditions for the healthy progress of banking 
m India Recent happenings in Bombay had convinced Mr Haroon 
Jafter that legislative protection was necessary for the good banker as 
much as foi the good constituent of a bank Mr Manmohandas Eamji 
■'i- Voia was doubtful if a case for an inquiry had been made out 
Mr McWatters lemaiked that the two main aspects of the resolution weie 
piotection for the public and protection for the banks The formei was 
one which in the last two decades had been very much to the fore, as 
late as 1913 the Government of India had circularised Local Governments 
aud commercial bodies on the question of introducing special legislation 
to contiol hanking with special lefeience to the various mushroom banks 
vhich had grown up and were iimting deposits from the public The 
wni bioke out and legislation was postponed But the question was 
hi ought up again in 1920 at the instance of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce A small Committee was set up including among others 
Mr R I) Tata and Sir Dinshaw Wncha, that Committee had made cer- 
tain suggestions which had been circularised to Local Governments and 
Cliamheis of Commeice and the replies received included a good many 
fuithei suggestions, mam of which went in the direction of closei Gov- 
•ciiimeni contiol Tlie Bengal Chamber of Commerce which had taken 
the lead in reviving this question had advised the Government of India 
not to proceed with it at the time and their views had no doubt v oighed 
vith them i'lic second aspect, namely, piotection for banks fiom the 
iiiesponsihle action of then onn members vas a recent development The 
ilanaging Director of the Central Bank had made certain complaints and 
proposed the imposition of ■snrious penalties The Government of Bom- 
iiav after consulting a number of nieicantile bodies and hanks in Bombay 
had pointed out that povei existed under the Indian Penal Code to deal 
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Twith one of the gmIs and that poner could be taken under the Articles of 
a Conipnin to expel its undesiinble membeis As regaids the suggestion 
that HI order to pro^ent peisons instituting vexatious proceedings and 
suits against eoinpaiiies, permission should be obtained fiom a Judge in 
Chanibcis before anv such suit could be biou^ht, the GoTeniment of 
BoinhaTi neie not prepaied to accept it in full The Goveinment of 
Bonihi'^ had, honeier, made certain lecommendations to the Government 
of Indi 1 nludi they vere unable to accept and their reply had only issued 
last Jul} The Seereian in the Finance Depaitment added that there 
'weic gratif'\ing signs in Bonibav tliat public opinion had been aioused, 
tliat adequate ^llppo^t nas likelv to he given to banks against vexatiou'^ 
-action The J^o^al Commission on Cuiiency would he leporting very 
shorth and the question of the position of the Imperial Bank, its relation 
to the currency reseives and the banking reserves of the countiy would be 
one of the most important questions the} would be considering Then 
the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture would be consideiing the very im- 
portant question of long term credits Mi McTTatteis, however, had no 
objection to accept the resolution provided it was clearly understood that 
the Government of India did not intend to superimpose a further inquiry 
at this stage The discussion of the resolution was thereupon adjourned" 

On the 2nd February 1926, Mr X Eama Aiyangar moved the follow- 
ing resolution — 

That this Assemblv reccjmraends to the Governor General in Council that ho 
be pleased to appoint a mixed ©onimittee of ofiBcials and non-officials to inquire into 
iind report upon 

(1) the retrenchment in expenditure so far earned out in pursuance of the 

recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee and the reasons foi 
not carrying out, if any, 

(2) the possibility or -otherwise of further carrying out such recommendations 

or other retrenchment, 

(3) the possibility of viping out tlie provincial contributions to the Govern- 

ment of India immediateh, and 

(4) the scope to reduce taxation that has been imposed on the country since 

the commencement of the Great M ar , and it so, how the same may be 
started 


The mover reviewed the finances of the country for the last four years 

and remarked that the actuals of 1924-25 would probably show a surplus 

^ ^ of Es 14 crores while the revised Budget showed 

Ketrenchincnt i p < i rm t 

a surplus of Ks 4 crores only ilie civil adminis- 


tration expenditure had gone np by ovei 14 crores since the Eetrenchinent 
Committee had reported and so had the expenditure on railways, while 
the military expenditure was about Es 10^ crores higher than the figure 
lecommended by the Committee The Viceroy and the Finance Member 
weie trustees of the taxpayer and they should see why the recommendations 
of the Eetrenchtoent Committee had not been given effect to Mr Eama 
Aiyangai wanted the committee to look also into the Meston Awaid and 
the report of the Taxation Enquiry Committee Six Basil Blackett felt that 
the movei was a little unfortunate in the date of his resolution because 


within a month the budget for 1926-27 would be presented and that would 
he a more convenient time to discuss manv of the subjects which had been 
raised The Finance Member disputed the accuracy of Mr Eamj 
Aiyangar’s figures and observed that enquiries with regard to the scopt 
for reducing taxation had already been conducted bv thp Taxation Com- 
mittee whose report was xoon expected to he out Mr Eama 
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mam contention -was that the Retrenchment Committee had recommended! 
certain reductions which had not been earned into effect, and the most 
effective answer to this had been given by Lord Inchcape himself in an 
interview to the “ Times of India " on the 1st February in the course of 
which he had said that all his Committee’s recommendations had been 
carried out most satisfactorily and that nothing could have been better 
than what the Government of India had done in that direction Proceed- 
ing the Finance Member observed that the Inchcape Committee them- 
selves had recognised that there must be soiue delay in giving effect to' 
the recommendations, but as a matter ot fact, by the end of the year 
1923-24 the reductions had been brought into force to an extent greater 
than had been expected The actual expenditure on the military budget 
that year was less than the Retrenchment Committee’s figure of Rs 67^ 
crores and on the civil side too practically eve^ one of the detailed recom- 
mendations had been carried out The largest item in the increase of 
civil expenditure was the cost of the bounties under the Steel Protection 
Act and things that were definitely agreed to by the Assembly in pursuit 
of that policy Retrenchment of the sort discussed in the Retrenchment 
Committee’s report of 1923 was necessary to balance the budget and per- 
haps every twenty years or so it would be a good thing to have a 
committee to go through the expenditure of the Government and of course 
it was the duty of the Finance Department to keep staffs from growing 
inordinately and to prevent any Innd of excrescence on the necessary 
expenditure of Government But retrenchment for its own sake was not 
as a rule in the true interests of the country and the fact that pruning had 
taken place as recently as 1923 was a very strong reason for not appointing 
the committee for which Mr Rama Aiyangar had asked The Finance 
Member assured the House that cuts in that part the expenditure which 
was not directly connected with beneficial sei^csg had not been replaced 
but it had been one of the duties and privileges oT the Finance Depart- 
ment to restore those cuts in their expenditure which had proved not 
to have been justified, where the results had been defective, where 
there had been actual loss of revenue or where the cuts had taken the 
form of a refusal of beneficial expenditure and had thrbwn back that ex- 
penditure for years “ Wise expenditure on sanitation and education,” 
said the Finance Member, “ if properly controlled and if really wisely- 
spent, not only leads the way to improved social and economic and poli- 
tical conditions for the India of the future, and goes to help to train 
her citirens for the more responsible tasks which we are all looking for- 
ward to her undertaking in the near future, but such expenditure is 
actually an investment for the tax-payer ” As regards provincial 
contributions the Government of India had repeidiedly stated that their 
policy was to arrive at complete extinction at the earliest possible moment j 
but it did not mean that they were to wipe out the contributions and 
budget for a deficit or immediately propose central taxation Sir Basil 
Blackett examined in detail the position of the expenditure and pointed 
to the continued reduction in the military expenditure since 1921-22 with 
the result that for the year 1925-26 it had come do-wn to Rs 56 crores of 
rupees, in spite of the fact that it included several charges such as those 
for customs duty which had not been included at the time the Retrench- 
ment Committee had reported The hopes of reducing the military 
expenditure further of course depended on the disappearance of these 
temporary items, on the general question of fall in prices, and beyond 
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thocc tlicrc ^^ 0 l 0 mnll diroction^ in nhich one could look <o 

imcs Bui the lui: question nns o question of poluj niul the 1 nianco 

Member felt that, B nould not he ^e^^ useful to bine an enquiry bj a 

committee of the kind svipgestcd by Mr Bamn *\:J7feB tW 

(.ost of collecting uistonis and incoinc-tnx the Fmaiue kfenibor felt tliat 
lln^ reduction m tliope uould Miiiph moan a disproporlionaieh Inrgei 
reduction in the Mold of taxation Coming (o the debt senices and e 
expenditure on interest the Finance Member remarked lliai ‘ i 

polici of an eftectnc proviPion for reduction and avoidance of debt and 
to the lUlnro^ed (ondiiions under which thci, had been able to borrow 
there wfts cver^ hope of n coninuicd reduction lu the not chorgo for interest 
As regards railways, wliilc it was desirable that every possible economy 
should be effected the object of Goiernment was not to inaKO profit out 
of the railwaNB for the benefit of the tax-pajer but to run communica- 
tions at as small a cbaigc to the consumer as possible and therefore any 
retrenchment that might he eftecled would go not to the reduction of 
proviBCJal contrihuiioiiR htit to the reiloction of roilvroy frcighis and fares 
The same w'as true of the post office The Conclusion the Finance Member 
had come to was that there was no need for a comnnttee Mr B Das 


and Mr M K Acharjm supported the resolution Mr H G Cocke 
thought that a continuous expert committee would he very valuable to the 
country and Sardar V N IMutahk supported that view Klian Bahadur 
'W M Hussanally supported the mam resolution because he wanted to 
find ways and means to get nd of the extra taxation Mr G G Sim 
complained that he was unable to understand Mi Rama Aiyangai’s 
figures, according to which the receipts under railways had gone up by 
Rs 2 croies, the expenditure had risen by Rs 3^ crores and net receipts 
had consequently been reduced by Rs mores " He enquired how, if it 
was so, the enoinious reserves of the railways had been accumulated? He 
also expressed his horror at the proposal that railway leseiwes should be 
diverted to other departments to be utilised for reducing provincial contri- 
butions In so far as the committee proposed in the resolution would 
supersede the Standmg Railway Finance Committee Mr Sim protested 
agamst it An undertaking had been given by the Commerce Member 
and the Finance Member that all of Mr Rama Aiyangar’s articles in 
connection with the Inchcape Committee’s report relating to the rail- 
ways would he examined by him (Mr Sim) and discussed in the Stand- 
ing Railway Finance Committee, m accordance with that undertaking 
the matter had been gone into at great length and the Standmg Railway 
Finance Com m ittee had come to the conclusion that the economies effected 
hy the railways were far in excess of anythmg the Inchcape Committee 
had contemplated For the House now to pass the resolution would be 
to Ignore the findiims of the members of the Railway Standing Finance 
Committee Lala Duni Chand supported the resolution Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya observed that a few years had elapsed, that conditions 
had changed, that prices had gone down but the military expenditure had 
not, as recommended by the Inchcape Committee, been reduced to Rs 50 
crores It was therefore desirable that there should be further examin- 
ation by some very capable men to see whether the military expenditure 
could be further reduced Similarly they could examine further possi- 
bilities of reduction and of wiping off the provincial contributions Such 
an examination instead of hamperm? the Government would help them 
Sir Pnrshotamdas Thaknrdas opposed the resolution because he felt tha 
most of the information could be obtained by means of questions or b’ 
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conespondence witli tlie 3?iiiaiice Department, because it was for tbe- 
Assembly and not for a committee to say wbetber a certain amount rejected 
by tbe Gloveninient out of tbe cuts recommended should be enforced or 
not, because no committee was leqmred for wiping out tbe promncial 
contributions wbicb depended on tbe balance being adequate for tbe pur- 
pose and lastly because whenever a committee was set up foi tbe purpose 
of letxencbment it upset tbe woibing of eveiy department of Goveinioent 
foi a few months After Mr Rama Aiyangar bad replied to tbe 
criticisms, Sii Basil Blackett lemaiked that tbe impiession left on bis 
mind by tbe mover was that tbe only moment when a letiencbment 
committee would cease to be useful would be when there was no expendi- 
tuie to be letrencbed Mr Cocke’s suggestion meant that tbe Finance 
Department would be stronger if it bad turn or three more officials woik- 
mg there tbe whole time “ I tbinlc it might be possible- to go into tbe 
question,” said tbe Finance Membei, ” but is that retrenchment ”? Tbe- 
business of watching for economy was tbe bnsmess of tbe Finance 
Department which it was continuously exercising and must exeicise Tbe 
resolution was negatived without a division 

As foreshadowed in tbe Viceroy’s speech at tbe opening of the Council 
of State tbe question of opium exports from India was raised in a resolu- 
„ ^ , tion moved by Mr Me Watters in tbe Council of 

piom o icy State on tbe 16tb March and by Sir Basil Blackett 
in tbe Assembly on tbe 18tb March in tbe following terms — 

“ That this Assembly recommends to tlie Governor Geneiai in Council that imine^ 
diaie steps should be taken to give effect to the policy of progressively reducing the 
exports of opium from India except foi strictly medicinal or scientific purposes so 
as to extinguish them Tvithin a definite period ” 

In tbe Council of State it entailed no discussion and was passed with- 
out a division In tbe Assembly it was heartily welcomed by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and other sjmakers though it was also subjected 
to some ciiticism Diwan Bahadur Ramacbandra Rao remarked that if 
they did not have a policy in regard to the internal consumption of opium 
with a view to extinguishing its use finally in India except for medicinal 
and scientific purposes there would be a variation between their position 
in legard to other countries and their policy with reference to tbe state of 
things in this country He also urged that international agreements 
should be brought up for ratification before tbe Assembly and enquired as- 
to bow tbe two mores of rupees which would be lost to the revenue would! 
be made up Sir Han Smgb Qour saw no moral justification for tbe 
saciifice of this laige revenue of tbe country without an assurance that 
tbe result for which tbe sacrifice was being made Avould be beneficial and 
without any guarantee from tbe countries concerned that they would' 
second tbe efforts of tbe Government of India Diwan Bahadur Ranga- 
cbariar wanted that tbe steps contemplated in tbe resolution should be- 
taken not immediately but as soon as tbe state of tbe finances permitted it- 
Mr Rama Aiyangar felt that if worked out properly tbe policy of the 
cultivation of opium and the lestnction of its aiea could be so graded 
that tbe finances would not at all be affected by the loss of revenue which 
could be made up by other increases in tbe course of some years Tbe 
Finance Member recognised that at some future date when no longer get- 
ting Rs 2 crores a year as income from tbe exports of opium either tbe 
rest of their taxation must be higher to bring in a sum to tbe extent of 
Rs 2 crores more than if they bad not given up their opium revenue or 
alternatively they must forego desirable expenditure to fbe extent of 2 
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crores But as far as tlie iniuiediate future was concerned the problem 
was complicated by other consideiations In the fiist place they had uu- 
dulv laige stocks of opium and in view of that fact alone they had 
consideiably reduced the total aiea under cultivation and some fuithei 
reduction vould be necessaiy in older to pave the way for the ultimate 
extinction of exports During that time they would be using up the 
stocks and though their gross revenue from opium would he less by the 
amount b^ wbich thei bad reduced their exports, their net revenue would 
tend piobably duiing the earliei yeais of the peiiod to be rathei higher 
than it uould otherwise have been oiving to the size of the stocks, in the 
immediate futuie theiefoie there would be no laige loss of revenue as 
compaied with what thei uere nou getting, and the Finance Member 
looked foiunid to a position in which loss of opium revenue would not 
seiiouslv ahect then budget in the next two or three years The onl^ 
answer he could, in the ciicumstances, gi^e in regard to the provincial 
contributions was that be hojied that befoie they began to snfiei seriously 
from the loss of opium revenue they would have arrived ?t a solution of 
the pioblem TThile Government proposed that the export of opinm 
lould cease except for medicinal purposes it did not mean that they 
were of opinion that opium ought to be used only for medicinal purposes 
The internal use of opium in India was qmte a different question As 
to the objection that the policy had been adopted without the Convention 
having been brought before the Assembly the Finance Member remarked 
that the geneial question involved raised a larger issue than he was pie- 
pared at the moment to deal with hut he claimed that in this particular 
case the Government of India had known long before the Convention had 
been accepted that the view of a majority of the House was in favour of 
the general lines of the policy Government were pursuing They could 
not therefore be accused of having pushed the House into an international 
obligation contiary to the views of the spokesmen of the countiw in the 
House As regareJs the position of the cultivator it was natuially a mattei 
which the Government of India and the Provincial Governments had 
particularly in mind and it was because of their anxiety to do full justice 
to him that they had not felt it possible to fix a definite period within 
which opium exports were to be finally abolished The resolution was 
famed without a division 

The interests of the poor and the labouring classes did not escape 
Reduction of Postal tttention of the LeMslatiue On the 9th 

rates I ehruary Mr Ahmad All Ehan moved that — 

** Tins Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the inland 
postal rate on postcaids be reduced to 3 pies and on envelopes to 9 pies and that 
the Budget for nert year, 1926-27, be prepared nccordmgh ” 

Mr K Ahmed and Mr K C Neogy supported the resolution Lala 
Duni Chond moved an amendment designed to reduce the piice of enve- 
lopes to 6 pies Mr M E Acharya wanted to limit the motion to the 
reduction in the price of the postcards only Mr Yenkatapatiraju moved 
the following amendment — 

“ That after the words and figures ‘ envelopes to 9 pies ’ the words and figures 
‘ when weighing one tola and 18 pies over one tola up to 24 tolas ’ be inserted ^ 

Diwan Chaman Lall was in entire sympathy with the reduction of 
postal rates bat he felt that they should not discuss a subject which could 
be more conveniently discussed a little later on during the budget He 
therefore moved that the debate be adjourned, but his motion was 
defeated by 45 votes against 39 Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra remarked 
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that smce this question was discussed during tlie debate on tbe 
yinance Bill a year ^o, no new factors bad arisen wbicb would justify 
its reconsideration He definitely repudiated that they were taxing com- 
munications and said that tbeir policy, taken as a whole, was that the 
Department should not receive, carry and deliver letters, mails and tele- 
grams of the Indian people at the expense of the general tax-payer 
Dealing with the complaint that the postal branch of the Department was 
subsidising the telegraph and connected branches and that they were 
robbing the poor who were contributing to the postal surplus in order to 
benefit the rich who took advantage of the telegraph and connected 
services, the Member for Industries and Labour said that his view was 
that the various services rendered by the Department were so intimately 
connected with one another that they must look upon it as a whole and 
not deal with it in its several compartments On the question of further 
economies, Sir Bhupendra Hath claimed that they had in fact given effect 
to all the Inchcape Committee’s cuts and if since then theie had been 
an increase in expenditure, it was obviously because there had been a 
growth in the TiafBc and in the revenue They had reached a stage 
where, taking the Department as a whole, the rates just sufficed to pay 
for the cost of the services rendered and it would not be an economic 
proposition to reduce the rates The position in India was the same as 
in England where successive Governments had refused to accede to the 
reduction in the demand for postal rates to the pre-war level though they 
were in a much more favourable position than in India Proceeding Sir 
< Bhupendra Nath showed that the reduction of postal rates on post cards 
^ to 3 pies would entail a loss of revenue amounting to Rs 86 lakhs, the 
reduction of the postal rate on envelopes to 9 pies to a loss of Rs 86 lakhs, 
the 1 eduction of the envelopes to 6 pies to a loss of Rs 170 lakhs, while 
Ml Venkatapatiraju’s pioposal would lead to a loss of Rs 139 lakhs 
Lala Duni Chand’s proposal would involve a loss of Rs 266 lakhs The 
Member for Industries and Labour agreed that reduction in rates would 
lead to an inciease in the traffic but he inquired if it would be possible to 
deal with the additional traffic with the present staff He was of opimon 
that the additional tiaffic would be wholly unremunerative and would add 
to the loss Mr Jinnah appealed to the mover not to press the resolution 
to a division but to withdraw it He thought that when the budget was 
presented to the House they would be in a far better position to deal with 
the question Mr K Rama Aiyangar saw no reason why Government 
should not accept the resolution The Home Member felt that the 
general feeling was that the discussion was infructuous and if the mover 
was not prepared to accede to Mr Iinnah’s well grounded appeal, he 
was prepared to move that the debate be adjourned Further discussion of 
* the resolution was thereupon adjourned by 49 votes against 16 

A resolution regarding the ratification of the draft convention of the 
International Labour Conference concerning Woikmen’s Compensation 
Conventions of the In- foi Occupational Diseases was moved by Mr A 
temational Labour Con H Ley in the Council of State on the lOfch 
ference February 1926 and by Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 

in the Legislative Assembly* on the 18th February 1926 in the 
following terms — 

“ Thnt tins Council haring considered the Draft Conventions and Eecommend- 
ations adoiited bv the seventh International Labour Conference recommends to the 
Governor General in Council thnt he should ratify the Draft Convention concerning 
workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases ” 
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In tlie CoTULcil it Tvas earned without any discussion or division In 
the Assembly Mr Joshi complained that the procedure which had been 
adopted in placing the conventions and recommendations was inconveni- 
ent for discussing the q^uestion , and vSir Sivaswamy Aiyer and Mr Chaman 
Lall supported this view Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha thereupon moved 
that the consideration of the resolution be adjourned and though Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra felt that the House had had the fullest oppor- 
tunity for studying the subject as well as for moving amendments to the 
quite prepared to adjourn the debate to some other day 
Ihe debate was accordingly adjourned and the matter came up again on 
the loth March 1926 Mr N M Joshi moved the following amend- 
ment — ^ 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted 

‘ That this Assembly having considered the draft Conventions and Recommen- 
dations adopted hj the Seventh International Labour Conference re- 
commends to the Governor General in Council that he should ratify all 
the draft Conventions, namely 

1 Equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as regards 

workmen’s compensation for accidents 

2 Night work in hakenes 

3 Workmen's compensation for accidents 

4 Workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases, and give effect 

to the recommendations concerning 

(1) Equality of treatment for national and foreim workers a? 

regards workmen’s compensation for acoidents, 

(2) Recommendation on minimum scale of compensation, 

(3) Recommendation concerning workmen’s compensation for 

' occupational diseases ’ ” 

Sir Blmpendra Nath Mitra observed that m placing before tbe House 
all tbe various draft conventions and recommendations in a single resolu- 
tion, be bad more or less adopted tbe procedure followed m England He 
agreed witb Mr Josbi that they sboiild take progressive action by means 
of legislation for tbe protection and welfare of tbe labourers but be 
differed from Tnui in regard to tbe pace of tbe progress In tbe last 5 
years tbey bad passed a number of enactments to protect and improve 
tbe welfare of labourers and tbey could not wholly overlook in this con- 
nection tbe effect on tbe development of tbeir industries of an over-rapid 
progress in tbe matter of labour legislation Mr Josbi wanted Govern- 
ment to ratify two other draft conventions On tbe first of these, namely, 
tbe one relating to night work in bakeries, tbe Member for Industries and 
Labour observed that tbe draft convention admitted that in tropical coun- 
tries night work in bakeries might be good for tbe'bealtb of tbe workers 
and be maintained that be was right in tbe attitude be bad taken towards 
it Coming to tbe draft convention relatmg to workmen’s compensa- 
tion, Sir Bhupendra Nath reminded tbe House that tbe Act in India bad 
come into force from tbe 1st July 1924 and until tbey bad gained fuller 
experience of its working and were in a position to judge bow far it bad 
achieved tbe end it bad in view and whether there was need for a further 
advance in tbe conditions prevailing in India, tbey could not undertake 
an extensive revision of tbeir law In regard to tbe recommendations 
no action was required because tbeir Workmen’s Compensation Act made 
no distinction between national and foreign workers and because tbey 
could not accept tbe recommendation relating to tbe minimum scale of 
compensation without materially amending tbe existing Act As 
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regal ds the third recommendation, pait of it was covered by the Work- 
men’s Compensation llnlcs and it was not practicable at present to give 
elioct to the other part Tlio fouith recommendation relating to the 
adoption of a simple procedure foi revising the list of diseases regarded 
as occupational was alieady met fully by the provisions of section 3 (3) of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and no fuither action on Government’s 
part was necessary Mr B Das said that intoi national and imperial 
confeioucea wcie of no use to India when the latter vas servile to the 
dele^tes of the British Erapiie and had no status at those conferences 
Mr K Ahmed moved the following amendment — 

“ That at tlie end of the Resolution the following bo added 

‘ Provided that the benefits under the Convention aro extended to Indian 
seamen ’ ” 

Sir Bhupondra Nath Mitra could not see hou this amendment could 
fit in witli the diaft convention, how seamen uere connected with night 
work in bakeries or how seamen could be bi ought in at all when under 
the third draft convention it was expressly stated that it did not apply 
to seamen and fishermen for whom piovision vould be made by a later 
convention He added that in any case Government proposed to adopt 
certain of the draft conventions as they stood Both Mr Joshi’s and 
Mr Ahmed’s amendments u'ere negatived without a division and the main 
resolution was carried 

Demands for excess and supplementary grants 

On the 15th Februaiy motions foi excess and supplementary grants 
were taken up in the Assembly Sir Basil Blackett explained that the 

„ excess vote represented a failure by the Executive 

xcesB gran s observe the limits set by the Assembly in voting 

grants foi expendituie and in essence excess votes should not occur 
The number of grants this year, however, was 6 amounting to a total 
of Bs 8,40,000 and was considerably less than 24 similar grants amoimt- 
ing to Bs 93^ lakhs in the year 1924-25 and 26, totalling Bs 493 lakhs 
in 1923-24 For this reduction the House and the Government were 
greatly indebted to the labours of the Public Accounts Committee whose 
work was one of the most important towards making the machinery of 
Government parliamentary in lespect of expenditure and in establishing 
a central system of control of expenditure by a parliamentarj' body 
Broadly speaking, each of these excesses was due to the unfamilianty of 
Government servants with the conditions which had been brought into 
existence by the grant to the Assembly of the power of controlling voted 
expenditure and every effoid was being made to bring that state of things 
to an end so that mistakes leading to excess votes might not occur Mr 
Baucasnami Iyengar complained that the House had no control over 
the bulk of the expenditure incurred by the Government of this country, 
that doubts had been raised as to whether the Public Accoimfs Committee 
rould go into non-voted expenditure and that theie had been ditficulties 
in regard to re-appropriation from one grant to another Diwan Bahadur 
Bamachandra Bao suggested that the constitution of the Public Accounts 
•Committee should be so altered as to secure some continuity of members 
and that the report of the Committee should be brought up before the 
House as a whole to enable the House to scrutinise and cnticise every 
part of the report Mr Bama Aiyangar complained that the diftereuce 
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in budgeting of about Rs 3^ crores nndei revenue expenditure and of 
Rs 18i crores under capital expenditure and more than Rs 2 ciores 
undei loans and advances sboived that the Public Accounts Committee 
had not devoted the time the matter required He suggested that the 
Public Accounts Committee should be divided into sub-comnuttees to go 
into each Department Sir Basil Blackett reminded Mr Rama Aiyangar 
that neithei the Assembly nor any committee on which he sat was the 
sole executive authority in the country The Finance Member denied 
that there had been any curtailment of the powers of the Public Accounts 
Committee and remarked that he had done his very best to secure that 
although, constitutionally perhaps, voted expenditure was the only part 
in which the Committee was directly interested, it should have the oppor- 
tunity of scrutinising the non-voted expenditure as well Dealing with 
Mr Ramachandia Rao’s suG^s-estion the Finance Member said that his 
experience was that once in ten yeais the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee might come up for discussion in the House of Comn t>rLS but 
it was not the regular practice fox the report to be discussed there Speak- 
ing for himself, the Finance Membei said that if time could be found 
and a real debate could be ananged in the As'^embly he would be the 
first to welcome it Sir Basil agreed in the desirability of a continuity of 
the personnel of a committee of this sort and the desirability of this 
continuity had also been recognised at the Confeience of Finance Mem- 
bers The question of le-appropriation was undoubtedly difficult but 
every item of new voted expenditure which was not simply a continuation 
of the existing expenditure, if it was of any importance, was brought 
before the Standing Finance Committee All the excess grants were 
agreed to without a division 

Then came the demands for supplemental y giants While these were 
being dealt with the question of the Indianisation of the Indian Stores 
Supplementary graute Depaitment was raised by Mr B Das and Sii 

Bhupendra JNath Mitra explained that all the 
selections since the 1st April 1925 had been made with the help of a 
Selection Board and it was only on its unanimous recommendation that 
he had been compelled in certain cases to take Europeans When the 
demand under Miscellaneous was taken up Mr Jamnadas Mehta moved 
its reduction by Rs 2,97,000 representing the expenditure on the South 
African Deputation, the Taxation Enquiry Co mm ittee and the Royal 
Commission on Currency As regards the first of these, Mr Jamnadas 
Mehta objected to it because the Deputation had been sent without con- 
sulting the House The Taxation Enquiry Committee had been appoint- 
ed without consulting the House and continued in defiance of its repeated 
protests The Commission on Currency and Finance had been appointed 
not only in defiance of the Assembly but in defiance of the Government's 
own promises Mr Mehta was supported by Mr C S Ranga Iyer, 
Mr M K Acharya and Mr B Das Maulvi Abul Kasem opposed the 
amendment because as regards the South African Deputation he felt that 
the Standing Emigration Committee had been consulted and the opposi- 
tion against the other two items was a reflection on distinguished gentle- 
men Sir Basil Blackett explained that the question of the Deputation 
to South Africa had been brought before the Standing Emigration Com- 
mittee and individual leaders of the House had been consulted on the 
general question and the feeling then expressed was in favour of sending 
it He asked the House to recognise that executive Government could 
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not te nm by committees of this House or even by a committee of the 
leaders of the House The fxmction of determining the terms of reference 
and the personnel of a committee or commission vas an executive function 
and the Executive Government could not in the interests of India tie 
itself by any promise to consult any particular individual or groups in 
advance m regard to either the terms of reference or the personnel As 
regards the Currency Commission the Finance Member maintained that 
the Government had more than fully carried out their promise, there 
vere four Indians on it vrhereas no previous Currency Commission had 
had more than one Mr Jamnadas Mehta’s motion was put to the House 
in three parts, that is, with specific reference to each of the three 
matters to which it related and each one was rejected without a division 
Mr K C Heogy moved an amendment to reduce the demand under Mis- 
cellaneous by Rs 100 because he complained of the curtailment of the 
powers of the Standing Finance Committee Mr Jamnadas Mehta sup- 
ported Mr Heogy Sir Darcy Lindsay said that according to his 
lecollection the Finance Member had allowed full discussion on all the 
financial matters Mr Venhatapatiraju complained that Sir Basil 
Blackett as Chairman had said on more than one occasion that the Com- 
mittee was intended to look after financial problems and was not em- 
powered to discuss the policy underlying them Diwan Bahadur 
Eangachariar informed the House that in the Standing Finance Commit- 
tee on which he had served they had oftentimes discussed questions of 
policy Sir Basil Blackett mentioned the matters to which the com- 
plaint related and said that in these cases it had appeared to him that 
the best way would be to bring the questions before the House where 
they could be discussed as a whole and not to waste time m discussing 
them in the Committee He denied that he had laid down any broad 
decision that the question of policy would not be discussed by the 
Committee “ I do not for a moment say that the Standing Finance 
Committee cannot discuss policy ” said the Fmance Member, “ but 
when the matter is mainly one ot policy, in many cases it is in every 
one’s interest not to waste the time of the Committee but to leave matters 
to be discussed in the House ” Mr Heogy’s motion was negatived 
without a division One demand for supplementary grant, namely, 
for Arclueology, vhich was made on the 18th March 1926 was, however, 
negatived In asking for a sum of Rs 50,00,000 Mr Bhore emphasised 
the importance of archieology and observed that it was for the House to 
consider whether the wonderful avenues which promised to lead to a 
knowledge of a period in human history possibly never before reached 
vere to be seriouslj investigated If any serious impression was to be 
made on the problems which had been raised by the Sind and Baluchistan 
di‘:co\ cries it was obvious that much larger grants should be made avail- 
able for excavation and that there should be some fixity and continuity 
about these grants Government believed that the best vay of securing 
this was b\ instituting an Arrho’ologicnl Fund and thej proposed to 
initiate it !)■'• a giant of Rs oO lakhs Owing to the very meagre pro- 
trres, vhich had been made in the past Government felt that justice 
would not be done to the fauso of arcb.cological research unless a sum 
in ill'- m ighbnurhood of Rs 2-’ lakhs ,i lear was made available for the 
coipo-f It liad therefore bren dended to allot Rs 2’ lakhs and Rs 50 
1 il be re{irf=<nted tlie rapitnli'ed value of the grant Diwan Bahadur 
R intro banar thouehl that the eounfrv nerded raonev and the Rs 50 
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Jnklis could he puf io much hotter u«;e thnn being devoted to archeology 
Mr Tcnkatapatiraju pointed out that the danger of the proposal was that 
instead of coming to the Assemhh even veai foi the expenditure on the 
Archrcological Department Government vere taking the money once for 
all so that the> need not ha\e to ask from time to time for the sanction 
of the Asvemhh Sir Basil Blackett snid that no grant foi Archreolog} 
had been int hided in the demands for grants and he trusted that what- 
ever Mcv\ the Assoml)l\ miglit take of the motion it would not hesitate tn 
provide Bs 2^ lakhs ns an annual giant for next a ear What he wanted 
to see uns a fund controlled h\ trustees and lie believed that an Archaeo- 
logical Fund uas a peiuharh suitable one to be conducted bv trustees 
sucli IS the trustees of the British Museum rather than by a haid-hearted 
Go\ernment Dcpnitment The suggestion that money might haAe been 
spent othenMse ignoicd the fundamental point that it did not come into 
competition uitli expenditure of otbei kinds once they assumed that 
Rs 2] laklis was suflnient TJie opposition to the motion was also voiced 
b^ sc\cral other mombor-- including Diwaii Bahadur Eamacliandra Eao, 
Colonel Crauford and Sn Snasuann Anei and it uas negatived without 
a dnision In all 23 demaiuK ueie made and they ueie all agieed to 
with the exception of the one ahoAC mentioned 

Before dealing uith the Ball^^a^ Budget foi 192G-27 mention mav be 
made here of the demands foi supplemental^ giants m respect of Eail- 

va'V'' fill the Sth Febiunrv 4 Eailvay demands 
for g^'^nis supplemental v giants came up One of these 

ua^ foi a sum not exceeding Es 72,000 m respect 
of the Eailwav Board ^^hlch w agicod to Anothei was foi a sum o£ 
Es OS lakhs in lospcct of the Woiking Expenses — Administration Mr 
M K Achaixa mo\ed that this demand be reduced bv Rs 37 lakh:> 
which represented the mone^ required for extending the Lee Commis- 
sion's proposals to the ofRceis of the East Indian Railway, Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailvav uul Company Ealh\a^s with effect from the 1st April 
1924 The amendment was earned In 50 \otes against 49 (Later on 
Sir Charles Innes announced in the Assembh that this cut had been 
restored bA the Goveinoi Geneial in Council ) A third demcind for 
Es 4,40,000 in respect of “ Companies and Indian States’ share of 
surplus profits and net eainings ” and a fourth foi a sum of Es 25,50,000 
in respect of Strategic Lines Capital ” were all agreed to 


The Rmhvay Bridget 

The Railway budget was presented on the 18th Febiuary to the 
Assembly by Sii Chailes Innes and to the Council of State by Sir 
T, 1 j * Clement Hindley After pointing out the im- 

Ea>hvay Budget piovements m the present budget over its 

predecessor Sir Chailes Innes remarked that the Standing Finance 
Committee had been taken into the fullest confidence and acknowledged 
that in return it had been of very great assistance in framing the budget 
Each demand had received the approval of the Committee and the 
Commeice Member not only hoped that this would facilitate the passage 
of the budget through the House hut he was legitimately looking forward 
to the time when the actual estimates, as in England, would ordinarily 
be accepted as a matter of course by the House and the voting of the 
demands would he regarded mainly as an opportunit 
cussions on questions of policy and matters of general 
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The finaunal josuHs of ] 924-23 disdoscfl that the aclual gam from 
commejcial hues luimul out (o bo 14/ uoios lopieseiiimg a lotinn on Ibe 
capital at obnigc of vSlaio lines of 5 85 pei cent , tlie conlnbiUion to tbo 
genoial le'scnnes nlucli Mas anlinpnlod to ninounl to Its GS5 lakhs 
gloss 01 Its 5()J Inklis ne( had arlually 1)ecn ]{s T99 lakhs gioss and 
lU 078 laklis nolj and nisioad of ihe eslimnled hguie of Its 410 lakhs 
31s 088 lakhs liad lieon tiansfoned to tlie ItnilMa^ ilescivts Arrording 
to the levised estmialcs foi 1925-20 the net gam fioin tonimeidal lines 
Mas 31s 10 45 (‘loies instead of tlie oslimated figuio of Its 10 80 crores 
Hut the other figines Juul nndcig-one c onsidciabh* ( hangc and the gross 
leceipts iioni conimeHial lines Meie expected to lie Its 99 81 oiorcs 
which Mould mean a doeiease of I?s 138 lalclis conipaied Mith ihe budget 
figuie and the Moiking e\penses and mtoiest iliaiges Mould be Its 89 30 
Cl 01 os 01 Its 318 lakhs less tlian Mas piOAjded for in tlie budget Com- 
menting on the iGMsed estimates the Commeico Memliei explained 
that the figure of ]?s 153 laklis Mas a net figuie, he expected 
a gam of Its 20 lalclis undei Inteiost on tlicii Balames and 
Government sliaie of profits fioin subsidised companies and tlic 
estimated gioss tiaffic loceipls were icalh down by Its 179 lakhs compared 
with the budget But tins figuie of Bs 179 lakhs again Mas a net 
figuie, m (oailnng tinflu they liad done hettei than tlio\ had expected 
and tlio diop in the (Minings liad lieen entneh on goods trn/Rc TJic 
Budget memoiaiulum sIioMcd that tho'N expected then ennungs fiom 
goods tiaffic to lie doMii liy nenily Bs 2^ f rores The onh geiieial ex- 
planation Mas, as the Acuoilh Committee had said, that railMay 
Gainings abruptlj'^ fiom time to lime in a((oi dance witli liarvcst 

lesults and tiade fluctuations ” Unfavoiualilo Meather conditions had 
Muped out almost the Mholc of the expoitalilo suiplus of wlieat and the 
disappointing cliaiador of llio udieat hai\ests Mas reflected in the lailwnj' 
letuins To take onothor inslame, the year liad been one of depression 
m tbe coal indiisliy and tins had also nllected tlie goods eainings The 
gloss oxpendituie mIiicIi mus expected to be Rs 118 lakhs less than the 
budget figuie was made up of woiking expenses, miscellaneous expendi- 
tine and interest cliaigc^s The deciease in mteiest cliarges mms couuter- 
bnlancc'd b} an ecjuivalent inciease m nnscellaiieous expenditure and the 
reduction fell entirely undei M^orking expenses Mhich Mas due to the fact 
that the Ilallwo^ Boaid had been unable to utilise the piovision foi 
automatic couplers and they expected to spend only Rs 25 lakhs of the 
special provision made for repans to lolling stock On the other side 
thoic was the special provision of Rs 37 lakhs for the extension of the Lee 
Commission benefits to officeis of ilie East Indian RuiImm'^ and Gieat 
Indian Peninsula RailvMV and the Company Raihvays The net lesult 
Mas that they expected to have a suiplus of Rs 10 46 croies and the loss 
on strategic linos Mas Rs 308 lakhs The amount foi disposal theiefore 
Was lis 877 lakhs and according to the system which had been adopted 
they expected to tiansfoi to the RailMay Reseives Rs 345 lakhs and to 
make a contribution to tbe General Revenues of Rs 532 lakhs But 
this was a net figure and as a matter of fact the geneial tax-pajer was 
icallv taking fiom conimeicial lines R^ 053 lakhs 

Coming to the Budget estimate foi 1920-27 the Commerce Member 
expected gross receipts amounting to Rs 102 58 ciores from commeicial 
hues and gross expenditure, including mteiest chaigos, of Rs 92 13 
croies If these figures weie realised the gain from commercial lines 
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^vould be Hs 10 45 ciores and after deducting tlie anticipated loss on 
■strategic lines the net gain would be Rs 871 lakbs The Geneial 
Revennes would take a gioss contiibution of Rs 760 lakbs and a net 
contribution of Rs 601 lakbs and Rs 270 lakbs would be transferred to 
tbe Railway Reseives In making these estimates allowance bad been 
made for ceitain reductions in freights and fares, foi tbe fact that 264 
miles of new lines bad been opened in tbe yeai 1925-26 and it was expected 
to add anotbei 240 miles in tbe coming year and that tbe Delbi-Umballa- 
Ralka Railway would be acquiied In estimating tbe gross expenditure 
tbe Railway Boaid bad taken into account tbe increase of Rs 130 lakbs 
in inteiest charges, tbe increase due to larger appiopriations to tbe 
Depreciation Funds, tbe increased provision foi repairs to rolling stock, 
tbe laigei provision for operating expenses other than fuel, and tbe fact 
that they hoped to ebect a considerable saving in tbe fuel bill Coming 
to tbe Capital Budget foi 1925-26 tbe Commeice Member lemarked that 
tbe appioved piogramme provided foi a capital expenditure of Rs 32 07 
crores Once a woik was sanctioned it was desirable that it should be 
earned to completion as expeditiously as possible, but past experience 
bad shown that tbe Railw^ay Administrations bad not been able to spend 
tbe full giant It was tberefoie estimated that tbe actual capital expen- 
dituie would be Rs 19 j cioies which would mean a lapse of Rs 3 40 
crores, a lapse which compaied favouiably with that of nearly Rs 18 
•ciores in 1923-24 and nearly Rs 17 crores in 1924-25 In spite of Ihe 
changes which bad been made and bad borne fruit there was still room 
for improvement and it was hoped that in tbe future tbe actual capital 
expenditure would appioximate moie closely to tbe budget estimates 
In this connection tbe Commeice Membei announced that tbe Secretary 
of State bad lecently largelv increased tbe powers of sanction of tbe 
Government of India The Railway Administrations bad proposed for 
1926-27 an expenditure on approved works of Rs 34 58 crores on capital 
account but tbe Railway Board did not think that tbe actual expenditure 
would exceed Rs 22 crores which was made up of Rs 15 44 crores for 
open line woiks and Rs 6 56 crores for new construction In addition 
Rs 4 crores bad been provided for tbe purchase of tbe Delbi-IJmballa- 
Ralka Railway Tbe general object of tbe expendituie on open line 
woiks was to make Indian railways better equipped to handle not only 
tbe existing traffic but also tbe natuial expansion of traffic and tbe most 
striking item in tbe programme was tbe electrification of tbe railways 
m and near Bombay Again they were laying heavier rails, doubling or 
-quadrupling some sections and strengthening tbe budges There were 
also important schemes on band for the lemodelling of station yards and 
workshops Finally there was a progra mm e foi making additions to 
lolling stock of which 547 would be lower class carriages For new con- 
struction tbe Railway Administrations bad asked for Rs 9 82 crores, 
Rs 6^ crores of which was lequired for lines under constiuction and tbe 
balance for new lines Tbe programme comprised more than 60 difter- 
ent projects covering moie than 2,500 miles of new construction Tbe 
policv V as that tbe Railway Boaid were willing to construct any new lines 
provided they would be remunerative and tbe piactice was to draw up 
an annual programme of new construction on tbe basis of tbe co-ordinated 
lecommendations of Local Governments and local Railway 
tions Tbe principal difficultv was that of spending tbe money, 

-Guting rapidly sanctioned projects, but this was a matter of org 
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and tliere was reason to hope that before long considerable improvement 
would be noticeable Dealing with the Dailway Reserves the Commerce 
Member said that if their estimates proved correct they hoped to transfer 
Rs 3 45 crores and the Reserves would stand approximately at Rs 10 
Cl ores In a commercial concern where receipts fluctuated widely with 
seasonal and trade conditions while the major portion of expenditure did 
not vary ivith the receipts reserves of this hind could only be regarded as 
inadequate for the purposes for which they were required It might be 
argued that the wisest course would be to continue to build up the reserves 
in order that they might, as speedily as possible, be of sufficient magni- 
tude to place the railways in an impregnable positiom It must be 
remembered that as long as they were required to balance the budget and 
to pay a heavy contribution to the general revenues they had to confine 
their new construction to lines which could reasonably be expected to be 
remunerative within 5 or 6 years with the result that “ development 
lines ” must wait unless they could construct them by special arrange- 
ments with Local Governments While the Commerce Member adhered 
to the opinion that they must continue to build up the reseiwes he said 
that they had had recently to consider whether they had not reached a 
position where they could safely aftord to reduce the pace at which the 
reserves were being built up They had been considering whether the 
general strengthening of the financial position of the railways in the last 
two years did not justify their making a beginning in the reduction of 
' rates and fares and the improvement of services The figiues of 1924-23 
like those of 1925-26 showed that taken as a whole the Indian Railways 
showed a steady increase both in the number of 3rd class passengers car- 
ried and in the earnmgs derived from the traffic, but the rate of increase 
was much smaller than it used to be and the Railway Administrations 
were inclined to take the view that some reduction in lower class fares 
would so stimulate traffic as ultimately to pay the railway Six Railways- 
had made or were about to make some reduction in their passenger fares 
and the immediate cost of these reductions would amount to Rs 111 
lakhs, the cost of the reduction of lower class fares being put at Rs 84 
lakhs Some reductions were also proposed in 1st and 2nd class fares, 
the total cost of which would be Rs 12 lakhs The possibility of further 
reductions would be considered in consultation with the Railway Adminis- 
trations and in the Budget for the coming year allowance had been made 
for this possibiLty In addition to the reduction of passenger fares it 
was proposed to reduce the freight on all coals carried more than 400 
miles which would mean a reduction of freight amoimting roughly to 10 
per cent and would cost Rs 371^ lakhs a year The Commerce Member 
claimed that they would now be carrying long distance coal at the lowest 
commercially possible rate There was an element of risk in the course 
the Railway Board had taken but they felt that though this action might 
for a year or two diminish the amount they could add to their reserves the 
Board believed that it would pay them in the long run and would ulti- 
mately strengthen the financial position of the Railways If the reduc- 
tion of fares stimulated traffic they must be prepared to handle it and 
the programme for 1926-27 contemplated large additions to and renewals 
of lower class stock at an estimated cost of Rs 1^ crores Looking back 
over the five years during which Sir Charles Innes had been connected 
with the Indian Railways he claimed that the Railways were better 
equipped to serve the commerce and industry of India than at any pre- 
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Tious peiiod of then histoiy The improvement m the financial position 
was most striking Lord Inchcape^s Committee had set the standard that 
they should aim at yielding a return of 5-^ per cent on their capital and 
they had calculated that that would mean a net gain to the State of 
roughly Rs 8^ crores from its Railway property But as a matter of 
fact, in 1924-25 the net gam was Rs 11 7 crores and in 1925-26 it 
was estimated at about Rs 9 cioies If smce the separation the revenue 
-expenditure of the Railways had been relieved of the sinking fund pay- 
ments amounting to more than Rs 2 crores, agamst it had to be set the 
Depreciation Fund which had resulted m an additional charge to revenue 
of over Rs 3 croies The results of these three years therefore,^’ said 
the Commerce Member, are not only in excess of the immediate results 
which the Inchcape Committee wished to see^ but have even exceeded 
the figure which they suggested should be ultimately aimed at by the 
Railways If there was one thing more than another to which the 
better prospects were due it was the convention of September 1924 and 
the second Assembly might congratulate itself on the fact that it would 
<ro down to history as the Assembly which had at long last placed the 
Railway finances on a proper basis Again it was the second Assembly 
which had given them the chance of managing the Railways as they 
should be managed and the Commeice Member hoped that the Railway 
Board would a1 least be given this much credit that they were animated 
by a single-minded devotion to the interests of Indian Railways 
Already they are a property of enormous value to the State, concluded 
the Commerce Member, we wish to make that property more valuable 
still Ror my part, I shall always look back with pnde and pleasure on 
my connection with the Indian Railways and my hope is that they will 
expand and grow and become moie and more an efficient instrument of 
trade Ror, believe me. Sir, the prosperity of India is in no small degree 
bound up with the prosperity of her Railways 

On the same day Sir Clement Hindley presented the Railway Budget 
in the Council of State 


The general discussion on the railway budget took place in the Council 
of State on the 20th Rebruary 1926 Gener^ satisfaction was expressed 

with the position of the railways and Sir Charles 
General discussion of and Sir Clement Hindley were warmly con- 

ai way n ge gratulated on the results they had been able to 

achieve The wisdom of the separation of the railway finance from the 
general finances of the country was handsomely acknowledged and grati- 
fication was expressed at the improved finances of railways, at the pro- 
posed 1 eduction in fares, rates and freights and at the provisions made 
for the remodelling of marshalbng yards, the improvement of workshops, 
the strengthening of bridges, the electrification of lines in Bombay, the 
programme for increase in the rolling stock, the strengthemng of the 
old and the opening of new lines and the arrangements made for the 
training of the stan, but the budget did not escape criticism Mr 


but the budget did not escape criticism 


J TV A Bell regarded that the Government of India did not sympathise 
with the need for rebuildmg the bridge over the Hooghly in Calcutta 
Mr Manmohandas Ram]! Vora, Lala Siam Saran Das and several other 
members expressed their dissatisfaction with the appointment of the 
Rates Advisoiy Committee instead of a Rates Tribunal Lala Ram 
Saian Das informed Government that the public expected a further 
rednrtmn in third class fares and though he welcomed the r^iyj^n on 
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coal, lie felt that Government should have brought the rates dorrn to 
pre-war level He complained — and in this complaint he was joined bj- 
Sii L'niai Ha} at Hhan, Hi Hama Itao and others — that the progress 
made vith the Indianisation of the lailway semces was not satisfactory 
L.ila Him Saian Das also complained of the absence of vaiting looins for 
intermediate class passengers at a good many stations, of the absence of 
refreshment cars for Indian, passengers, of the need for greater comforts 
for lower class passengers and of the increase in thefts on the railway 
platforms of small roadside stations Sir Arthur Droom after esamining- 
the railway budget in some detail observed that the results of the past 
three years’ working of the railways had exceeded the figures which 
the Inchcape Committee had suggested The Maharajadhiraja of 
Burdwan felt that in view of the increasing motor traffic better arrange- 
ments were necessary and objected to the long delays in opemng level 
(nosings to motor traffic Mr P C Desika Chan felt that the reduction 
in thud class faies was no concession at all because neither tbe Routbem 
Shan State Railway nor the Myohaung Lashio Branch extended to any- 
thing like 300 miles Regarding the purchase of stores he complained 
that there was a tendency to prefer to go outside India or to give contracts 
to Europeans in preference to Indians and to purchase outside India goods 
which were available in India itself Mr K C Roy endorsed the plea 
for the new bridge over the Hooghlv and asked for more rapid Indianisa- 
tion of the railwav services Mr Ramadas Pantulu did not understand 
whv onl\ Anglo-fndian journalists were invited to witness the opening- 
of the Khyber Pass Railwav and no Indian journalists had been asked 
He saw ahsoluteh no political disability for an Indian to be appointed 
to any position in the administration of railways and expressed his 
dis‘=atisfaction with the progress of IndianiSation The policy of giving 
relief to long distance traffic was, according to Mr Ramadas Pantulu, 
calculated to favour the capitalist and the rich He also criticised the 
railwa\s in regard to their extensive purchases of foreign stores ard 
stated that Indian Railwavs were run primarily for the benefit if the 
foreign capitalist Hawab Mabomed Akbar Elan and Rai Babadnr 
N ilmi Xath Seth also took part in the discussion Sir Clement Hindley 
in leplving to the debate observed that the question of the Howrah 
bridge vas under the consideration of the Government of Bengal, but 
he was not prepared to extend verv much sympathy to the people of 
Calcutta who would not make up their minds to build the bridge Deal- 
ing with the criticism against the inadequacy of the reduction in the 
coal freights. Sir Clement Hindley asked the House to remember the 
a on low rates at winch coal was now carried and how difficult it had 
been to make tbe reduction which bad been made Regarding Indiani- 
safion the Chief Commissioner of Railways observed that the present 
course of training apprentices took them through all the workshops in the 
railvavs and gave them very varied experience, the training school at 
Chandnusi vas primarily for traimng the staff in their duties so as to 
mile them more efficient and qualify them gradually for getting up in 
the ccmce A great deal had been done to improve tbe training of 
Indians as lechanies in tbe workshops and the recruitmeirt of Indian> 
r- ineehanKs technical schools and hostels had been built and Indians 
were now being trained at Tamalpur, ilogbulpnra, Eancbrapara and 
half a do/en other centres Sir Clement strongly deprecated the state- 
uifnt that the policy laid down for stores purchase had been completely 
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Ignored and maintained that the Eailway Board ’^ere following out the- 
policy laid down by the Stores Purchase Co m mittee which had been 
embodied m the stores purchase rules In the matter of reduction of 
fares and rates, in view of the possible difficulties in the future in finding 
the money necessary for their heavy obligations, the Board had gone as 
far as they could and as far as caution advised them to go Sir Charles- 
Innes protested against the remark that the policy of the Indian Railways 
was directed solely for the benefit of the foreign capitalist and relied on 
the Acworth Committee report in support of his view He maintained 
that the Go^elUluent of India and the Railwav Boaid had made it then 
sole and single-minded aim to develop the railways to the best of their 
ability in tfu mteicsts ot India and in no other interests Dealing 
with Indianisition, Sii Charles Innes observed that during the last few 
years there h ul been a considerable change Excluding the Depart- 
ments for which facilities of training did not exist m India, such as 
Carnage and Waggon and Locomotive Departments^ in the last 5 years 
65 per cent of the vacancies had been filled by Indians All the higher 
appointments in the Railway Department were technical appointments 
for which special knowledge and special experience were lequired and, 
they must give time for the policy of Indianisation to work out But 
even in the Railway Board, there had been a great advance, last year 
they had 22 gazetted appointments and 5 Indians, this year they had 17 
and 7 Indians, of the Directors undei the Railwav Board 2 out of the 
5 were Indians The Railway Member observed that these Indians had 
not been appointed to those particulai posts because thev were Indians^ 
but lecause they were considered to be the best men for those posts and 
he claimed that that was the only right principle to follow Concluding 
Sir Charles Innes claimed that there were very few countries in the world 
which could show such satisfactoiy lesults fiom then lailwa^s as India 
had been able to do in the last few years 

The general discussion in the Assembly took place on the 22nd 
February 1926 Here also the Commerce Member and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Railways were congratulated and satisfaction was expressed 
moie 01 less on the lines of the discussion in the Council of State at the 
general features disclosed in the budget statement Great emphasis was 
laid on the question of Indianisation and criticism was also directed in 
other directions Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar felt that the budget* 
as presented was too prosperous and unless they kept their property in 
an efficient condition by spending more than they did, they should later* 
on be repenting He felt that they were unduly relieving Revenue at 
the expense of capital, objected to the allocation rules and inquired under 
what authoritv they had been made He pressed for the crea- 
tion of a Member for Transport Colonel H A J Gidney 
pointed out that it was the duty of Government to insist on 
Company-managed railways reducing their rates in conformity with 
the reduction on State-managed Railways He expressed his disappoint- 
ment at what he called the haltmg policy in extending the hydro-electric 
method of traction to other parts of the country He pressed the claims 
of the Anglo-Indians and observed that it was as unfair to discharge 
Indians and fill the appointments by Anglo-Indians as it was to do the 
opposite Mr Kabturhhai Lalbhai said that if thev were to give tbat 
impetus to the trade which it needed, further reduction in the coal 
freights was desirable He did not believe in half measures and 
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JiJce tlie Rates Tnbimal being meiely an advisoiy body Mr Harcband- 
lai Visliindas felt that the veij wide diiteience beh^een tbe estimates 
and tbe actuals sbovred defective budgeting and complained that Sind 
bad been neglected Mr H G Cocke said that in order to attain tbe 
•construction of new lines mentioned in tbe budget greater use might be 
made of pnvate contiactois He hoped that tbe much desired develop- 
ment of lailways would not be retaided by scrapping too many people 
with a vast amount of railway experience in this countiy He referied 
to tbe claims paid foi tbe loss of or damage to goocfs and inquired 
nbetliei tbe 57 lakhs paid out la 1924-25 was going to be mateiially 
reduced in 1926-26 He favoured tbe improvement of traffic facilities 
for third class passengeis but in bis opinion fiist class passengers should 
not be entirely neglected Mr Sbanmukbam Obetty criticised tbe con- 
vention on tbe ground that general revenues should not take so much 
out of tbe railways and hoped that a time would come when general 
levenues would be able to dispense with anj’’ contribution from the rail- 
ways He wanted to know whether the loading capacity of tbe trams 
was utilised to its fullest extent and did not think that a stoies balance of 
14,06 lakhs was justifiable Mr Bangaswami Iyengar claimed that 
their fitness for taking charge of all other responsibilities was clearly 
-established He urged on tbe Government of India the need for taking 
greater inteiest in the development of national or public assets in the 
provinces To his mind it was the duty of the Railway Board to come 
to the rescue of the District Boards and to tell them how best they could 
profitably use all this money and conserve and improve the resources 
T which they had obtained by using this Railway cess Mr "WSJ 
Willson could not sympathise with the complaint against the mcrease 
of expenditure under Administration because he felt mat if the adminis- 
tration was to be improved the cost of it could not be lessened He agreed 
with Ml Kastuibhai Lalbhai regaiding the Rates Tribunal and hoped 
that it would have amongst its members men chosen from the commercial 
world Mr Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur, Mr K Ahmed, Mr 
Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr Narayan Dass, Lala Duni Ohand and Mr B 
Das also took part in the discussion Mr Jamnadas Mehta suggested 
that the Members of the Standing Railway Finance Committee might be 
allowed, if they so choose, to be members of the local Advisory Com- 
luUtees foi the railway administiation at whose headquaiters they might 
be residing He complained that the budget statement did not contain 
the general accounts of stores He also complained of excessive control 
by the Secretary of State He remarked that it was not the capital 
alone which was earning, but the high rates and fares, the discomforts 
•of passengers, the “ blood ” money which had been taken on account of 
Jiighei lates and fares, sweated labour of the railway employees, etc 
After referring to the economies which had been made Mr Jamnadas 
Mehta felt that they had still to go on making retrenchments on account 
of various factors Mr R Rama Aiyangar argued that the Indian 
Railways were worth at least 2,000 crores and they took only 1 per cent 
of the capital at charge He urged the need for greater economy Deal- 
ing with the claim that the Commerce Member had been able to save 40 
•ciores during his administration of the last 4 or 5 years, Mr B Yenkata- 
patiraju inquired if it was not after giving allowance for extra traffic 
that they had raised by increasing freights and fares to the extent of 120 
•crores that they had shown 40 crores for depreciation, for reserve, and 
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for contribution to general revenues He complained of corruption^ 
wastage and leakage on tbe railways and lemarked tbat if Government 
took the people into their confidence thej vould find that by working for 
BIX months thc^ vould bo able to save 10 ciores more both in revenue and 
in expenditure Aftei the results which had been obtained from the 
separation of the railuav fiom the general finances, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
wondered vliy \\n^ obvious couise had not been followed long before 
Hr Joshi dealt vith the gneiances of third class passengers and uiged 
that tlio ob'icct should bo to secure the comfoit and the happiness of the 
poorest clashes of people in the countrv Hi Eanga Iyer declined to 
congratulate the Commerce Hembei, because in his time the expenditure 
on railua\‘^ had increased bi over 14 crores, the grievances of the railway 
emplo\ces Imd nko been acLumulating and Indianisation was proceed- 
ing at a ‘^miTs pace He suggested that the Railway Board should take 
01 er inland V ateiu a% Hr 'M K Acharya asked for greater economy 
Sii Charles; Inne^^ replxing to the debate observed that theie were consti- 
tutional difficulties in the wai of the Government of India taking over 
inland vnteiuais as thej verc entirely provincial subjects Dealing 
with the complaint against the mciease in administration charges, the 
Commeice Hemher pointed out that in that demand for grant there were 
a great manv items vhich had not been included in 1922-23, such as 
charges on account of the Tclegiaph Dcpaitment, on account of police^ 
contributions to piovident fund, gratuities and other similar expenses 
The allocation rules, to A^hlch Hr Raugachanai had taken exception,, 
had been placed before the Central Ad\usoiy Council, of which he was 
a member in 1923 The Commerce Member claimed that with their 
dcpieention fund the\ were m a far hettei position to keep then 
Rpl^^a^^ in a piopei slate ot lepaii than the^ had e\ei been in 
tlio pu'il The reduction of lates and fares was purely a business 
m itlei The lailwavs had found that at their present rates thev 
vtie losing on iiist and second class pnssengeis As legaids thud 
cla'^s passengers, piiiely on economic and commercial ground theie 
V as not so much loa^on for i eduction , but of the 124 lakhs thev were now 
spending on the reduction of passenger fares, nearly a crore would be 
spent on the reduction of third class fares Dealing with the complaint 
that Sind had been neglected because no provision had been made for 
the line between Karachi and Cawnpore, the Commerce Member explained 
that unless the'\ were in a better financial position they could not take 
the risk of building unrcmunerative lines Regarding the employment 
of private contractors the Commerce Member said that they were already 
experimenting in that wav The payments on account of compensation 
this year amounted to 40 lakhs and they hoped to reduce them further 
in the coming year Sir Charles Innes said that there was a great deal 
to he ‘^aid foi the view Shanmukham Chettv had put forwaid for 
merely requiring railways to balance their budgets, to pay their interest 
charges, to build up reserves and to devote whatever else they could to 
reduction of fares and improvement in the services Replying to Mr 
Rangaswami Iyengar, Sir Charles Innes said that the policy which had 
BO far been pursued in respect of railways had been very successful 
Regarding the Rates Tribunal he hoped through this Tribunal to be able 
to shatter many illusion^ about their rates They were perfectly pre- 
pared to have their rates investigated by a perfectly independent body in 
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>01 del that the people of India might see that theic nas not one iota of 
tiuth in the chaige that the lales neie designed for the benefit of foreign 
-trade Eeplying to Mi Jamnadas Mehta the Commeice Member said 
that in regard to new lines the Secretary of State in Council had increased 
the powers of the Government of India from 12^ lakhs to crores and in 
jregaid to open lines fiom 20 lakhs to H croies Sir Charles Innes also 
promised to communicate to Agents of Bailvay Administrations the 
suggestion legaiding membeis of the Railway Finance Committee being 
appointed ex-officto members of local advisory committees Dealing with 
the chaige that the piospeiity of the rail-v\a}s in the last few years was 
not due to sepaiation Init to an entiiely excessive increase in lates and 
ifaies, the Commeice Membei claimed that in putting on the rates and 
faies he was at any rate acting on good authoritj’-, and he cited from th'= 
Acnoilh Committees icpoit nhicli said that Indian lailnai lates and 
ifares had always been among the lowest if not the lowest in the world 
The Commeice Membei said that one criticism nas that they should run 
their railways not on business lines but on a humanistic basis He 
however, felt that if they could work their railwa-^s on commercial lines 
thei uoiild luej) lu mc \ \\h.it weie aftei all the tno main things 
efi&ciency and economy, and with these in the forefront of their aims, 
thev would be able to do the I'est for the Indian consumer, the railway 
passenger, to ofter him bettei seiwice and to i educe rates Concluding 
his speech the Commerce Membei remarked that he ivas the only member 
on the Govenimeiit benches who had sat theie since the day' the Assembly 
uas fust opened b-s the Duke of Coniitiught in Februaiy L921 aad he had 
received much assistance and co-operation from the Assembly in railway 
and commercial matteis 

The demands foi giants uiidei Eailwavs ueie taken up in the Assembly 
on the 23rd, 24th, 25th and 26th Februaiy and several items were sub- 
jected to a good deal of discussion "When the 
grants for demand relating to the Railway Board 

was taken up, Mr Jamnadas Mehta moved its 
omission He criticised the administration of the Railway Board and 
complained in particulai against the extension to the Company-woiked 
lailways of the Lee Commission concessions and against the slow progress 
of Indianisation He was supported by several members Mr Jamna 
das Mehta S amendment was adopted by 51 votes against 48 The amount 
included in this demand was howevei restoied bv the Goveinoi Geneial 
in Council Othei demands similarlv came in for criticism For instance 
nuclei Inspection Mi Duiaiswimi Aivangai raised the question of the 
extiaviiraiit and defective inspection and v anted to reduce the grant by 
Rs lO 060 but the motion aas negatived Dm an Bahadur Ramachanclia 
Rao asked foi a i eduction of Rs 100 under this very demand because he 
a as not satisfied with the investigations into accidents, but the motion 
was withdrawn Hot only did the points taken up in the general discus 
Sion foim the subject of amendments foi cuts but a number of other griev- 
ances inspired such motions Sardai Y H Mutalik for instance moved 
a cut of Rs 100 under Audit because he was not satisfied with the powers 
of the Public Accounts Committee In short, cuts of nominal amounts 
were moved to diaw the attention of the Railway Administration to parti- 
cular grievances to ask for further information and cuts of substantial 
amounts uere confined mostly to cases where it was desired to make an 
emphatic protest on a particular matter Most of the motions were 
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eventually witlidraTm and some v^ere rejected Besides Mr Jamnadas 
Melita’s motion omitting tlie grant under tlie Railway Board, the follow- 
ing cuts were earned — 

1 Mr M K Acliarya’s motion undei Working Expenses — 

Administiation foi a leduction of Es 20 lakhs (piotest 
against Lee Commission concessions) — carried by 60 votes 
against 46 This uas le^itoied bj the Goiernoi Geneial in 
Council 

2 Mr Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur’s motion under the 

head Working Expenses — Administiation for i eduction by 
Es 1,000 (to draw attention to the process of Indian- 
isation) — carried by 58 votes against 45 

3 Ml N M Joshi’s motion undei the head Working Expenses — 

Administiation, for a cut of Es 100 (to draw attention to 
the need for reduction of third class fares) — earned by 56 
votes against 41 

4 Mr M K Acharya’s motion under the head Working Ex- 

penses — Administration foi a cut of Es 100 (to diaw atten- 
tion to the failure of Government to redress the grievances 
of lailway suboidinates) — carried by 53 votes against 41 

General Budget 

The Budget for 1926-27 was piesented to the Assembly by the Finance 
Member ana to the Council of State by the Secretary in the Finance 

Department on the 1st Maich 1926 In opening 

General Budget speech, the Finance Member stated that in 

spite of the reduction in piovincial contributions made in 1925-26 and the 
suspension of the cotton excise duty from the 1st December 1925 the 
realised surplus for the year was assuied, and he infoimed the House 
that the Finance Bill would include a clause finally and entirely abolish- 
ing the cotton excise duty He reviewed the actual figures for 1924-25 
which showed a surplus of Es 568 lakhs, that is, nearly Es 169 lakhs 
better than was expected a yeai ago The increase was chieflv accounted 
for by the saving of Es 70 lakhs in the net militaiw expendituie and an 
increase in the contribution from Railways amounting to Es 114 lakhs 
The former was due to decreases in expenditure on the purchase of stores 
and in payments to the War Office on account of claims in connection 
with the War expenditure The latter was due to the fact that Eailwav 
traffic receipts in 1924-25 had exceeded expectations by nearly Es 14 
cioies on iccount of the heaw tiaffic in grain and cotton having developed 
eailiei than vas expected Theie were consideiable savings in working 
expenses 

Reviewino* the year 1925-26, the Finance Member observed that the 
weather conditions' had not altogether been favourable but luckily the 
monsoon lainfall was not entirely deficient Indian tiade and commeice 
during the year had, however, been less influenced bv the internal than 
by the external conditions affecting the woild trade The fall in prices 
had been more marked than in the previous yeai and the general index 
figure had come down from 176 at the end of Decembei 1924 to 163 at 
the end of December 192-5 But apart from cotton the tiade figuies for 
the year had been satisfactorv India’s total foreign trade in the first 
ten months amounted to Es 4964 crores or only Es 17 crores less than 
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m tte corresponding period of last year The visible balance of tr 
including private imports of treasure -svas in favour of India at the enc 
January to the extent of nearly Rs 86 crores as compared mtb Rs 
crores a year ago The rupee-sterling exchange had been persistei 
strong throughout the year and there Tvas a remarkable absence of me 
tary stringency for which the authorities of the Imperial Bank deser 
special thanks and congratulations 

Sir Basil Blackett then turned to the revenue and expenditure in 
year 1925-26 The gross customs receipts were about Rs 47 83 cr 
or Rs 30 lakhs higher than the budget figure Savings of Rs 20 la 
under refimds had made the net customs receipts altogether Rs ci 
higher than the budget Cotton excise duty had brought in Rs 71 la 
less than estimated and the yield from import duty on cotton piece gc 
was Rs 1^ crores less Increased receipts under protective duties 
import duties on sugar were largely responsible for the total mere 
Taxes on income stood at Rs 110 lakhs less, salt receipts were Rs 
lakhs less, insufiicient allowance having been made in the budget for 
large accumulation of stocks following the reduction of the duty in Mi 
1924 The net revenue from opium after deducting the expendituri 
which there was an excess of Rs 35 lakhs over the budget estimate 
Rs 224 lakhs or Rs 48 lakhs higher The contribution from Railu 
was Rs 532 lakhs or Rs 8 lakhs more The main variations lu 
other heads were an increase of Rs 43 lakhs under Interest owin^ 
higher rates for short money in London and higher cash balances 
Rs 46 lakhs for similar reasons under Currency from investment 
Currency Reserves 

Dealing with the expenditure the Finance Member explained 
variations in military expenditure the total for which was Rs 56 28 cr 
or Rs 3 lakhs higher than the budget estimate Under Cml expendr 
there was an increase on interest charges on permanent debt of Rs 
lakhs Other variations were not of much importance excepting tl 
under Posts and Telegraphs The net receipts (being the diftert 
between revenue and expenditure) from Posts and Telegraphs dm 
1925-26 were estimated at Rs 77 lakhs more in the revised estimates t 
in the budget Out of this Rs 52 lakhs was due to the total value of 
Posts and Telegraphs stores transferred from revenue to capital in 
accounts of the year being higher than anticipated The results of 
working of the Indian Posts and Telegraph Department during 
\eai showed a nominal profit of nearlj Rs 18 lakhs, which incln 
!Rs 8 lakhs on account of the correction of the previous wrong adj 
ment In mcw further of the fact that expenditure on postal statioi 
and stamps had been Rs 10 lakhs loss than the normal the true estimi 
profit was leduicd to lanishing point 

The total revenue and expenditure in 1925-26 was thus expected t 
Rs 1,31,35 and 1,30,05 lalhs, leaving a surplus of Rs 130 lalhs aga 
Rs 24 lakhs m the Budget The Pinante Member explained that 
inrludcd 4 items in the nature of book-keeping transactions aggrega 
Rs 123 lalhc vhich morr than m counted for the increase of Rs 
Mbs 

The intu ip ited snrplu- would in the ordinarv rourse be applied a 
1 itualK to tlie rcduftion or .ivoidame of delit, hut the Go^ernmen 
Indt , desired to pPu i* h< forr tlo T f gi=lature ,i proposal for the utilisa 
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o£ Rs 50 laklis for tlie foimation of an Indian Archaeological Rund 
The Archaeological Department had found that they could not frame a 
considered programme for a period of years nor tram yonng men as 
archaeologists m the absence of the possibility of giving them security of 
tenure or employment It was pioposed that the Indian Archaeological 
Fund should be started with a Board of Trustees somewhat on the lines 
of the Trustees of the British Museum and it was hoped once the Fund 
came into existence pnvate subsciiptioiis and donations would come in to 
increase its income The mcome of the proposed Fimd would be devoted 
to systematic and continuous archaeological excavations The people 
of India are justly pioud of their past/' said Sii Basil, '' and I feel 
iure they will welcome the establishment of this endowment for historical 
research " 

Sir Basil Blackett then turned to explain the real improvement in the 
fmances of the Government of India dunng the last few years as reflect- 
ed in the figures of Public Debt and the debt position generally and m 
the story of the Government's ways and means operations He explained 
that the Ways and Means Budget was intended to be and necessarily must 
be illustrative rather than exact The figures brought together the net 
results of operations of very varying character all over In£a and Burma 
and in London Those operations were only mdirectly, if at all, imder 
the control of the Government of India Apart from the operations of 
Provincial Governments, the balances were affected by mcomings and 
outgoings on account of various deposits, advance and other heads such 
as provident funds, etc It was, therefore, neither possible nor desirable 
to attempt to lay down a rigid ways and means progra mm e far in advance 
He added that the question of improving the machinery for dealing with 
deposits and advances accounts and securing greater accuracy in the 
estimates of Piovincial Government's transactions was engaging the care- 
ful attention of the Finance Department 

Turnmg to the conversion loan operations in 1925-26, he said — 

“ The decision to confine onr market operations to the conversion loan in the 
summer of 1925 has been amply justified by results In spite of heavy remittances 
in ad\ ance of requirements in London, we have been able to finance our outgoings 
in India without serious inconvenience, and without resort to the money market for 
temporary accommodation of assistance from the Imperial Bank in the form of ways 
and means advances As the result of the conversion loan we have effected an 
annual saving in interest on the bonds converted of approximately Rs 18 7 lakhs, 
and m addition 4J crores of the public debt have become subject to income-tax 
instead of being income-tax free Moreover, apart from this considerable reduction 
in our annual diarge for interest, we have reduced our liabilities for the repayment 
of maturing loans during the next three years by nearly Rs 29 crores, and in parti- 
cular our liability in respect of the 6 per cent bonds maturing in September 1926 
has been brought down from Rs 37 9 crores to 20 05 crores ” 

He next explained the ways and means programme of 1925-26 and 
1926-27 During the former year the Government of India had reduced 
the maiket debt (net) to the extent of Rs 7-^ croies and provided foi a 
capital outlay of Rs 30 crores, including Rs 19^ crores for Railways 
and Rs 6 crores for Provincial Governments During 1926-27 they were 
providing nearly Rs 24 crores for discharge of debt, Rs 7 crores for 
Provincial Governments borrowings and Rs 284 crores for capital outlay 
including Rs 26 crores for Railways To finance these demands they 
had obtained in 1925-26 Rs 64 croies neailv from Postal Cash Certificates 
while other resources including the provision for the reduction or avoid- 
ance of debt and various depreciation and reserve funds amoxuite^f^ 
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Es 18 crores During tlie next year they expected Es 4 crores from the 
Postal Gash Certificates, and Es 22 croies from the nei\ Loan, in addition 
to other resources, including those mentioned previously, to the extent of 
Rs 18 crores It vas expected that the cash balances Vould be reduced 
by Rs 12 cioies in 1925-26 and Rs 15 croies in 1926-27 

In connection uifh the proposals foi the nevr loan the Finance 
ilen bei said — 

‘‘We expect to confine ourselves nccordmgly to the issue of a rupee loon in the 
Indian money market for a sum not exceeding Es 22 crores, of u^hich Es 20 crores 
will be for the renewal of the bonds maturing next September The net amount 
of new money required from the Indian market will not exceed Rs 2 crores, which 
IS less then the amount needed to pay off external debt in London More than the 
whole of our new capital programme amounting to over Es 35 crores will be financed 
without recoin se to market borrowings It will be a matter for conbideratinu 
whether at the same time as we issue our rupee loan we should offer a further oppor- 
tunitv to holders of bonds maturing after 1926 for anticipatory conversion, as we 
did last year 

Sir Basil Blackett then proceeded to give coraparatiye figures of vana- 
tious m public debt m the last three years, and of quotations of gilt-edged 
securities in India and London in the same period, showing that the 
credit of the Goyernment of India in London stood at the present moment 
considerably higher in the market in relation to that of the British Gov- 
ernment and nthei gilt-edged bonowers than in 1^14 or 1923 He com- 
mented on the unusual fact that the Government would at the moment 
at least have to pay a higher rate of interest for money in London than 
in India The Finance Member stated that it was not open to doubt that 
this improvement was due to the strenuous efforts made by the Govem- 
^ ment and the Legislature to restore and maintain a complete budgetary 
equilibrium and to the policy adopted in regard to the provision for the 
reduction and avoidance of debt and to strict adherence to the rule of 
borrowing only for clearly reproductive purposes He added — 

“ I have more than once publicly stated my conviction that if India would only 
learn to use her potential capital in greater measure for productive purposes than 
she does at present — I do not mean merely for investment in Government securities — 
and by the development of the banking and investment habit would make available 
for remunerative expenditure m India a larger portion than she now does of the 
surplus which she earns annually by the export of her products, not only would an 
immense impetus be given to the commercial and industrial development of India’s 
resources and new and attractive fields opened for the employment of her educated 
young men, but the process of converting external debt into internal debt could 
fee ^e^y greatly accelerated In two years the taxpayer of India has managed, 
without increasing his external obligations, to purchase for his own use and profit 
the equity of the East Indian Railway, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and 
the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway Is not this an object lesson of what the future 
may have in store if we set our nunds whole-heartedly to the development of our 
own internal resources by the wise application and investment of our own internal 
capital^” 

The Finance Member referred to the need for combating India’s un- 
economic tradition which did not recognise production and accumulation 
of wealth as being among man’s legitimate aims and observed that if he 
had believed that India’s adoption of the western economic doctrine would 
jeopardise the high achievements of India’s speculative thought and 
sacrifice her spirituality to a materialistic and selfish creed, he would 
unhesifatingK lange himself with the opponents of change But he did 
not think that the demal of all value to western endeavours to increase the 
production and accumulation of wealth was essential as a support to the 
Indian philosophy of life He said — 

“ I hold that increased production and accumulation of wealth are a means 
in themselves indifferent, neither good nor evil — but an indisputable means towards 
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IS Ihc purpoM^ ^.th vhicli tlicj ire stm oi?' fte^ and 

ou"Iit to strnc after tlicm as a moans to a liigheV end ” ^ West alike can and 

In oonnottion .r.ll, (l.o ,,ol.c. nf enconrag.ng the Investment habit the 
Im.m. i. eiu.l l„ tin 1>,„( Ofliec C >sh CorliiitaUs, ib, pen.i- 

lan y of v)„el, 1,,„1 Wen ,e„ iimnoimted dnimg the year and annoinLd 

tli.l ivtlu pus.nt Mild of (. po, leiit ( ompound nitei ost was imdiih InrrL 
(1,0 Go^ernlnont aa. ro consulont.rr tW question of making some alteration 
in the tirm. aahi c it t u- sunt hme introducing neaa measures addinir 
to their populaiiiv and preaoniing aua reduction m the yield from 
ohciking sonou'.la the rrmuth nf the habit of investing in them 
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the leMbcd estniinle foi ilit* cuuoit TJic ia\es on income nere 

lls 10,15 laldis or Its 10 laKlis lt"is and Salt Its G,90 lakhs or Its 50 
lakhs more The net revenue from opium deducting expenditure vas 
Its 2,26 lakhs, practically the same as the curient year The contribu- 
tion from the Itailvays vas Its 6,01 lakhs being based on actual receipts 
from 1924-25, ttIucIi vas a particularly profitable year The ivorking 
expenses of the Indian Posts and Telegraph Department for 192G-27 
vere expected to result in a loss of Ps 10 lakhs and in addition there 
ivas a loss of nearly Es 7 lakhs on the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment At this stage .Sir Basil Blackett referred to the question of the 
reduction of postal rates and said that the previous cheap rates of postage 
to which India had been accustomed before the war vere due mostly to 
the then low level of prices in India as compared with the other countries 
Unless the future held out a prospect of a considerable further fall of 
puces — a development vhich vould probabh be undesirable in the 
general interests of India’s prosperity — ^he thought that the day of the 
3 pie postcard and the 6 pie letter vas past beyond recall 

The total estimated revenue foi 1926-27 amounted to Bs 1,33,43 
lakhs against an expenditure of Rs 1,30,38 lakhs and the surplus was 
thus Rs 3,05 lakhs, out of which Es 1,75 lakhs weie disposed of b} 
the abolition of the Cotton Excise Dutj After discussing briefly the 
^ecial featuies in the estimates, the Finance ifember stated that the 
Government of India had come to the conclusion that there was no 
undue risk in ti eating the whole surplus as recurrent and prop .scd to 
apply Rs 1,25 lakhs to a further reduction of the piovincial contri- 
butions The relief thus afforded would go to the extent of Rs 57 
lakhs to Madras, Rs 33 lakhs to the United Provinces, Rs 28 lakha 
to the Punjab and Es 7 lakhs to Burma 

In conclusion the Finance Member ref.uTed to the uoik done by 
the Assembly in financial matters He consideied that the new aivange- 
ment for dealing with the Railway Budget was an outstanding featuie 
ctf the work of this Assembly It had denied the path foi a con- 
tinuous progiamme of railway construction and rehabilitation and wa" 
the direct parent of pioposals for the progressive reduction of rates and 
fares which had now been put in hand, while it lelieved the general 
finances of an intolerable burden of uncertainty The Finance Mem- 
bei asked those who professed unending dissatisfaction with the Reforms 
and denounced them as a sham and the Government as insinceie and 
unresponsive, whether the financial story of the last three yeais justi- 
fied depression oi despondency They had immensely impioved their 
financial machinery, had progressed neaily half-way on the load to 
the extinction of the provincial contributions, had reduced the salt 
tax and had abolished the cotton excise duty It was tiue that the 
weathei conditions had on the whole favoured them and that the level 
of taxation was still high in comparison with 1914, though not in 
comparison with other countries “ But to me it seems undeniable 
that the association of chosen i epresentatives of the people of India 
with the Executive Government and their constant interaction the one 
upon the other in the Assembly and the Council of State,” said the 
Finance Member, “ have enabled India to win through the inevitable 
discomfoits of the period following the war with a measure of succes« 
that rankes her financial position the envy of other nations and could 
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•scarcely liave been possible intbout tbe Reformed Constitution Tbe 
members of tbis House appear to me sometimes to fix tbeir attention 
0 earnestly on u-bat are called political questions as to oreilook the 
steady advance tovards tbe goal of constitutional self-go\ernment rrhiob 
i'^ being registered day by day in administration and in finance ” Tbe 
Finance Member concluded by sajang — 

" The Gorernment of India and this Assembly have not alvays seen eye to eye 
on financial questions, hut the record shoivs that ve have ivorked together, not 
ivithout reward, to establish a foundation of financial stahihty far more firml y based 
than when we began We leave to the next Assembly the task of building on those 
foundations with the firm assurance that, though all the difficulties are not sur- 
mounted and though new anxieties may arise, they will not have to complain of 
our work of preparation and will find tbeir financial heritage a source of strength 
in advancing to the solution of the pohtical and constitutional tasks which await 
them ” 

Tbe general discussion on tbe budget took place in tbe Assembly 
on tbe 4tb March 1926 Tbougb tbe 4tb and 5tb of March bad been 

allotted for tbe puipose, tbe discussion was con- 
the °ALemhl^°'^**°° ^ eluded by lunch time on tbe 4tb, because the 

Swarajists bad decided to abstain froni taking 
any part in tbe discussion and the Independents did not avail them- 
selves of tbe opportunity tbe general discussion always afl:ords As tbe 
■official report shows, Mr Harcbandrai Visbindas who was tbe first 
member to get up “ broke off abruptly on receiving a message and 
xesumed bis seat ” Those who spoke congratulated tbe Finance Mem- 
ber on tbe very satisfactory state of India’s finances which tbe year’s 
budget disclosed Eao Bahadur M C Raidu urged that Burma s 
financial position was worthy of immediate consideration Colonel 
"Ci-awfoid pressed foi a reduction in tbe duty on motor cars I)ealin» 
with tbe military expenditure be said if any reduction was wanted 
in tbe militaiy insurance then they must eliminate some of the risks 
against which they were insured Speaking as a representative of tbe 
Government of Bombav, Mr Hudson pleaded tbe special needs of his 
presidency and remarked that even if tbe provincial conhubutious weie 
wiped out altogether tbeir complaint against tbe whole financial system 
would lemain because it gave no indication that tbe Gbiveinment of 
India were not more alive to tbe iniquities of tbe Meston settlement 
io-day than they bad been 5 vears ago Isawab Sabibzada Sn Abdul 
Qaivmn urged on tbe authorities tbe need for trving a new expeiiment 
on the Frontier namely, that of extending education Di Datra in- 
quired why there bad been an increase under tbe Ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment Captain Ajab Elian hoped that in tbe Indian Army Sei-vice 
Corps tbe Indian element would be expanded and increased His 
Excellency tbe Commander-in-Cbief observed that tbe recurring expen- 
-diture in ‘Wazinstan bad continued to decrease while tbe geneinl con- 
fiitions in which tbe troops were boused bad sufficiently improved to 
-enable them rather to modify tbe concessions which bad been granted 
to the troops serving in TTaziristan Dealing with tbe reference v-Jncb 
bad frc-qnentlv been made in the Assemblv that Lord Incbcape bad 
recommended 50 crores as tbe maximum of militarv expenditure Hi' 
Excellencv asked tbe House to remember that Lord limlicape bad 
lealised that the Government could not expect to roach that figure 
unless there was a definite fall in prices and no surb fall bad taler 
place Further, tbe Incbcape Commitree bad stated {bat they aid 
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ooiisidei tliat tlxe estimates could be leduced to 50 noies unless Ibeie 
A\as a further leduction lu tioops aud they bad been unable to uiake 
any such lecommendations Goueral Biidwood emphi.siscd tJxat they 
had reduced the military expenditure by 32 croies during the last 6 
\caib but it did not seem possible that they could leach the hguie of 
lU (Hues in the neai futuie His Escellenc} gaie in detail the le- 
diictions which had been made in the Biitish Cavali'j Regiiaents, Biitisli 
Indian Battalions, the Aitilleiy and the Indian Infautii They Lad 
still fniUiei leductions in view, ns each of the G battalion's seising 
outside ifctuiued to India without being leplaced they bad to icduee 
a battalion fioiu the Indian Aimy, and the}’- thought it possible to 
I'uluco the battalion in the Peisian Gulf His Escellencv nas gnti- 
fied to mentioD that owing to the gieat efforts made by their Medical 
and llegiiiicntal ofBceis admissions to hospitals foi innlaiia h ul been 
leduced by 9,200 men, giving a definite saving of Us 1,03,000 The 
lepoit of tlip Committee which had gone into the qncstiou of the ouxi- 
liaiy and teiiitoiial foices ivas undei consideiatiou and liis Excellency 
hoped that they would be able to cany out a consideiahle poition of 
its recommendations Regarding the Indian Navy, Excellency 
leniaiked that patience would he lequiied befoie they could possibly 
hope to see an effective Indian National Navy in being As legaids 
expcndituie it was hoped that the lecuiiing expendituie would not be 
much in excess, foi some yeais to come, they hoped to meet whatever 
might be required to keep up the Royal Indian Marine and for the 
initial expendituie out of the sale pioceeds of the Kiddeipoie Docks 
m Calcutta ■whicli had been placed in suspense account Those a ho 
cavilled at a hat the-^ legaided as excessive militaiy budget, the Com- 
inaiulpi-ni-Chicf said, weie ignoiaut of the fact that the militniy esti- 
1 tales liad to beai a consideiablo munbei of items winch oue could not 
legal d IS of line military ^alue Mi H G Cocke lefoired to the 
populaiilj of the post office cash coitificates and luquiied why a smaller 
’ leld was expected next year The general discussion on the budget 
terminated abruptly before lunch Commenting on this the Finance 
Meiubor said that he had realised that the Budget was a good one, 
but bad not realised that it bad such deaastatmg beauty that it vould 
ii'udci oveiv one on tbe Swaia] and Independent Ifenibes spceebless 
Proceeding to answer tbe criticisms wbicli bail been made against tbe 
Biulgei Sir Basil explained that in the mattei of the post office cash 
Kitibcatps be anticipated some falling oft in tbe loceipts both <m 
mount of tbe imionsc in icpayncnts but oaimi nioie in viov of ibe 
fut that lbc\ contemplated 1 educing tfic Meld In lepR to Di Iiitta 
Sn B isil obscivod that tbcio had been no niciense in the expcuditutc 
on ecclesiastical services, on the contrary theic bad been some definite 
(Ippipase uul tbo\ bad been following up to the best of tbon ibihty 
tbo ipfommomlatioiis of the Inrbcnpe Committee In icplv to IIichc 
who luhniatod the claims of Bombay and bad lefcncd to the question 
f pioMiicial contnbutions, the Pniancp Mombei obsc'ix'cd tlmt lie was 
uunblo to make auv piomisc as logaids pioMiicial contnbutions but 
I lie (toAoinmonf had set before them as then obieetive the nlmli- 
tion of these eontribotions at tbe earliest moment reasonably possible 
TTc airrocd that some revision of tbe arrangements arrived at in the 
Meslon settlement must ultnnatelA take place, but bow soon that could 
, done was not a matter on whicb be would like to pioplies\ Sir 
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Ba'iil a^^kod the House to leinembei tint the woist siifteiei in T^lan^ 
iindci the ]\[eston vSettlemenl liad been the CtoTeimnent of India 
Tf they had been nnable to reduce central taxation it was because of 
tlie ^resloii Sotneineul Dealinp: uith Ihe need for reducing the luxuiT 
taxes the Finance !Membei shoued that of tlie ai tides mentioned In 
Colonel Criufoid, motor cars ueic the only commodities uhich ueie 
taxed at picsent on the luxuzy nte al 30 pei cent All ttheis ueie 
taxed at 15 per cent except patent medicines uhicli ueie spiiituou> 
He iccopnised that the duties did me lease the cost of living loi people 
ulio could ill-afford an^ increase and he hid caiefully ijone through 
tlie tanh sdtcdulos to sec uliethcr am taxes could be leduced Tlie 
Tnnft Bill introduced by the Commeice Hembei dealt with -ome item> 
tint Ind ( omo nndoi sciutim but for the time being no impoitani 
1 eduction uas po’-^ible The dnt^ on motor cais uould no doubt be 
considered by Goieinment in connection uitli the icoommend itions of 
tlie Taxation Committee 

When the Finance Bill was taken into consideiation on the 151h 
Mai eh, geneial lemaiks on the whole budget uere again ofteied among 
others hv Mr K Rama Aiyangar, Mr Ahmed Ah Khan, Dr Lohoknie 
and Mr K C Keogy Opposition to the Finance Bill came hoiu Kai 
S iliib Har Bilas Saida because his jiroMiice had not lecened jiroj^ei 
attention from the Government of India and he had not had an oppor^ 
tuiytv of laMUg* bcloie them some of the giievauces which called for 
utbess and from Mr Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadui because he 
fell that the surplus ought to be applied to leducing t ixes Mr B 
Dis complained of inadequate facilihes foi the tiaining of Tiidion^ in 
the Imperial Bank and Colonel Gidney deprecated the exclusion by the 
bank ol Anglo-Indians Mi Kasturbhai Lalbliai expies^ed the voa 
best thanks of tlie textile industry at the abolition of the cotton excise 
dniv Sir Basil Blackett justified his statement a veai ago that he 
expected a further important reduction of mibtary expenditure in 
U)2G-C7 hv pointing to the figure of 54 88 cioies as the estimated e\- 
jionditure for the year and showed that Mi Kama Anangai's lemaik 
that military expenditure had risen was based on a figure in arriving 
at uhich he had included certain non-recuinug items and had igiior^^d 
ceitain figures on the othei side Dealing vith (he extia expcndit ire 
on equipment the Finance Membei obseived that since the u n md 
p«iTticuIarly since 1923 they had been engaged in examining then stoies 
u counts and the upshot of the inquiries was that something was v ant- 
ing m the existing methods of keeping the stoics accounts Ccitam 
immediate shortages had come to light vhich they had had to make 
good, and that explained the special expenditure Dealing with 
^fr Rama Aivangai's challenge of the statement of the Commandei- 
'in-Chief that there had been no fall but a use in prices, fhe Finance 
Memhei showed that there had been an inciease dnung this period in 
pi ices of food grams and from the point of view of the Army this 
use had been consideiable Dealing with Mi Heogy’s complaint that 
fbe introduction of the charge for interest into the account of the po^t 
offices ought not to have been made without the knowledge of the Hou'^e 
m 1921-22 and that it was not a justifiable charge, the Finance Mem- 
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jSTawab All EHian, -the Mahaiajadhiiaja of Buidwan, and the Eaja o£ 
Bobbili, among others, took pait Sn Arthni Frooni glad tliat 
the Pinance Member proposed to take np m connection Mith the exami- 
nation of the leport of the Taxation Inquiry Committee the question 
of relief for Bombay Sir Sankaran Nan criticised the tieatment 
meted out to the Madras Presidency and argued that in the face of 
the statutory obligation laid upon the Government to abolish the pio- 
vincial contributions Government had not taken all the -teps they 
should have to give up avoidable expenditure Mr ifanmohandas 
Ramji Yora saw no wan ant foi the piesent figure of nulitaiy expendi- 
ture Mr K 0 Roy appealed to the Finance Membei not to take 
away the piivilege he had given to the poor man in tlie post office 
cash certificates and in this demand he was suppoifced bv some mem- 
bers including Raja Nawab All Khan Mr Roy complained that *he 
Executive Council of the Governor General was ton small for a country 
like India and the pay of the Members was inadequate He wished that 
the money xeseryed for the Archfeological Fund had been directed to 
some more useful object for the prevention and cure of diseases He 
pleaded for the establishment of an Army Council for India because 
when that was done, he thought, civilians would be able to gi apple 
with the problem in such a way as to secure the economical use of 
Army funds Lala Ram Saran Das agreed with Mr Roy that the 
money intended for the Archaeological Department should have been 
utilised for more useful purposes He considered the military expendi- 
ture still high and complained that the Indianisation of the Army was 
going cm at a snail^s pace He regretted that big canal proiects in 
tlie Punjab were being held up because there was a dispute about 
the water supply in the rivers between the Punjab and the Bombay 
Governments Mi Ratansi Moraiji also objected to the high military 
expeiiditnie Mr T E B Hotson entered his protest on behalf not 
only of Bombay but of all the industiial provinces who^o rights had 
been injuriously affected by the financial arrangements which were 
made a few yeais ago and claimed that the demand for the revision 
of the Meston settlement and the Devolution Rules wa^^ based on the 
strongest and most truly national grounds Sir Muhammad Habib ullah 
defending the grant for Archmology emphasised that the intention of 
the Department was to bring the best brains of India into line with 
this work and thereby stir up furthei interest in it He leminded 
the House of the existence of the Indian Research Fund Association 
which uas a laige expert body, extending it^^ operations throughour 
India and with members from all the piomnces in India on it^ rolls 
This association had already got an endcmment fund of the face -^alue 
of Rs 52 lakhs , it got in the shape of annual interest a sum of nearly 
2^ lakhs Besides this endowment the Government of India i»eie mark- 
ing large donations for the upkeep of the institution and during 
next year they would be firivmer it a svhvenhon of 6# lakhs 3&^ G} - 
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a sounder and moie improved basis, because tbe Finance Membei bad 
tiled to place the Indian debt jiosition on a basis Av]ieieby then pie- 
bont internal debt would be greatly reduced and tbe external debt nouJd 
giaduaUy be liable to conversion into inteinal debt but of a highly 
pioductive character This, Sii Dinshaw thought, made Hie piesent 
budget the third epoch-making budget in the annals of Indian finance 
Sir Chailes Todhuntei said that the Meston awaid had nevei been given 
a trial and that tlie award which was so often ciiticised uas not theiis 
at all but that of the Secretaiy of State in Council The budget, he 
thought, could not piopeily be desciibed as a surplus budget until the 
uho]e of the deficit that was met by the pioviiices had been wiped out 
Sir Basil Blackett lemarked that for the first time the discussion of tlie 
budget in the Council of State had been m an atmosphere of fieshness 
and originality which it had lacked on other occasions when it came 
up in the House after it had been discussed in the Assembly The 
Finance Membei thought that the mihtaiy expendituie must give them 
an adequate army^ but they ought not to spend an anna moic on the 
nimy than uas absoluteh" necessaiy If, houevei, they weie io hope 
foi a large deciense of expenditure they must look for it onij" in «.uch 
items as the capitation giant, because, otheiwise, apait fiom ceiiain 
automatic savings, there was no room for any large decrease in mill- 
tniy expendituie Dealing with the figures in legaid to stoies, tlie 
Finance Membei observed that it was cei tainly not satisfactin tint 
they should have discovered so late that tbe stocks of stoics lield by 
the aimy veie consideiably laiger than was sliovn by the figures com- 
piled for the Retrenchment Committee It was a mistake but it could 
not be suggested Hiat such a mistake could nevei happen in a country 
uheic the executive vas lesponsible to Parliament Mistakes of ibis 
kind were not confined to the Government of India, but as a mattei 
oi lad it uas not true tliat the figuies given to the Relienehment 
Committee were wrong They were not complete, they did not include 
for example ordnance stores, clothing stores, etc The Finance Member 
explained that within limits the fund for archasology was largely a 
book-keeping tiansaction, instead of granting 2^ lakhs a veai in 1926- 
2T and foi iutuie yeais, they would giant 50 lakhs and save themselves 
m 1926 and futxne yeais the charge on then budget of 2^ lakhs foi 
this ‘special giant Dealing with the chaigo that kladras uas being 
nnquiiously treated, Sn Basil inquired if Government weie to do 
nothing foi any of then research funds, for their TJnivei sities, for 
education in the Noitb-West Fiontier Province, for sanitation in any 
of the diiecth adininisieied aicas, until the} had reduced the Madias 
cuntiibufion If that uas the claim of Madras anv revision of tbe 
\ros1on setllcTnont vas hopeless It was impossible to altei the pie- 
vont position uiiliout taking tlie 5 eroies whieli stood between tbe 
(Toieinment and absolute equilibrium They could onlj dispense with 
these 5 cioies In a reduction of expenditure or increase of taxation 
11)01 weie tr^ ing to meet tbe position year bv vear by a griduil im- 
proieinent of levenne and a giadual i eduction of expendituie 
Hot^^on bad asked not only foi the extinction of the piOMncial 
Mint r ihntions foi wliicli tlicy must find 5 crores from somewhere, but 
further that they must find out of central revenues the amount required 
io give two nt least of the provinces that share of the most elastic 
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re\eiities of tlie couutiy -vrliicli at piesent -went to tlie Cential Gorein- 
meut T]iat piopoVsal Avould inciease tlie gap bet'treen tbem and tbe 
complete equilibrium from tlie existing 5 cioies to something more 
Sii Basil could not say that they ivonld make a complete revision of 
the Meston settlement in the course of this summer but they did vrant 
to make an attempt to deal with the kernel of the giievance of Bombay, 
namely, its claim to a share in some of the more elastic revenues, and 
thej’’ pioposed to deal vith it duiing the summer in connection vith 
the Taxation Committee’s proposals legarding Devolution Rule 35 
But it must be remembered that if each piovince pressed its oTvn point 
of Mew and made no allowance foi the difficulties of the others oi of 
the Central Goveinment, thev would be talking indefinitely of levising 
the existing ileston settlement Dealing vith the attempt for a reduc- 
tion of the general level of their impoit duties, the Finance Member 
hoped that the'v vould be able in the light of the report of the Taxa- 
tion Committee to make some pi ogress during Ihe year Answeiing 
the criticism that the cotfon excise dutv had not been abolished in 
March oi September 1925, the Finance Membei said that they did not 
at the time possess a clear picture of the outturn of the feai 1925-26 
and theie was a very real difierence between the conditions in which 
suspension or abolition was refused in Septembei and the conditions 
under which suspension was agreed to in December In connection 
with the ways and means and debt pmhion of the budget, which itas 
the most important because it dealt not with to-day or vesterda}* or 
to-morrow but with the condition of Indian finances for some years to 
come, the Finance Member observed that since the budget was announced 
the prices of the more impoitaut Goveinment securities had gone up 
by a sudden ]ump, over Es l-j m one case It showed the strength 
of the Government’s financial position more than anything else and 
the improved credit which it yielded ought to have veri^ consideiable 
effect on the charge for interest the tax-payer would have to pay for 
years to come ]ust as the improved credit they had alreadv realised 
had reduced by nearly 3 t crores the charge for interest as compared 
with three years ago The post office cash certificates had done leiy 
well in the current year and the Finance Member was anxious that 
they should not stop the very useful habit of investment among those 
foi whom these ceitificates were intended But it had to be recog- 
nised that the rate for these cash certificates must bear some relation 
to the rate for money generally in the market , otherwise on the one 
hand they would be competing unduly with the ordinary dealers in 
credit and the ordinary deposit and savings banks and on the other 
they would probably be encouraging people foi whom the cash ceiti- 
ficates were not intended to put their money into those certificates, 
with the result that they would be getting their monev at 6 per cent 
from people who would probably lend it to them at 5 or something 
less if the cash certificates were at a more reasonable rate Concluding 
the Finance Member thanked the House for the reception it had given 
to the budget 

The demands for grants were considered in the Assembly on the 
8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th March The withdiawal of the Swaiajists 
, , on the 8th March has been mentioned in an 

eman s or gran a. earlier portion of this publication and m so far 
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as tlie discussion was of a political cliaracter it lias already been sum- 
marised It remains only to point out that as usual cuts were moved 
foi tke puipose of eliciting infonnation or for drawing attention to 
particular matters Por example, by means of a nominal (‘ut under 
Customs Sardar Mutalik drew attention to the inefficiency of the ad- 
ministration of tbe Customs Department By another motion be 
referred to tbe grievances of tbe assessees of income-tax Jlr Hama 
Aiyangar gave expiession to bis objection against tbe combination of 
tbe Customs witb tbe Salt Department Mauln Abul Kaseni argued 
against tbe defective administiation of tbe Income-tax Depaitment in 
Calcutta Dr K G Lobokare advocated tbe complete stoppage of 
opium consumption in India witb a substantial beginning in tbe cur- 
rent year, and Dr Datta generally attacked tbe opium policy of tbe 
Government of India Mi T Eangacbanar pressed tbe need for edu- 
cation in forestry in tbe countiy Mr B Das complained of tbe policy 
of tbe Government wbicb did not adequately pi event floods and femmes 
Tbe reduction of postal rates was demanded by means of a substantial 
cut under tbe Demand for tbe Postal and Telegraph Department and 
bv means of a nommal cut Mr N M Josbi referred to tbe grievances 
of tbe postal employees By proposing a cut an attempt was also 
made to prevent Government from reducing tbe rate of interest on post 
office cash certificates These motions were discussed at length, in 
some cases several members participating m tbe discussion Some of 
tbe amendments were piessed to a division but all tbe demands for 
grants were agreed to 

To complete tbe budget mention might be made here of tbe Finance 
Bill which was introduced with tbe object of continuing certam pro- 
visions of tbe Indian Fmance Act, 1925, which would otherwise cease 
to have efirect fiom tbe 1st April 1926, to repeal tbe Cotton Duties Act, 
1896, and to provide for tbe appropriation of certain monies for tbe 
purpose of tbe reduction or avoidance of public debt Further provi- 
sions of tbe Bill included tbe continuance of tbe rates of salt duty, 
postage, income-tax and super-tax prescribed by tbe Indian Fmance 
Act, 1925, and for tbe credit to revenue for a further period of one year 
of interest on securities forming part of tbe Paper Currency Eeseive 
Tbe Fmance Bill was discussed m tbe Legislative Assemblv on tbe 
15tb and the 16tb March, tbe first day, as already mentioned earlier, 
having been devoted to a discussion of tbe general features of tbe budget 
On tbe second dav tbe Bill was considered clause by clause and several 
amendments were moved Tbe main amendments were directed to- 
wards lowering tbe salt duty or obtammg a reduction m tbe postal 
rates and though some of these were pressed to a division, they were 
all negatived and tbe Bill was passed by the Assembly in tbe form 
in which it bad been introduced by tbe Fmance Member Tbe attempt 
to reduce tbe postal rates was repeated, though without success, m tbe 
Council of State and tbe Bill was passed bv that House on the 22nd 
March 1926 

To summarize, tbe total revenue, the total expenditure charged to 
revenue and tbe surplus for 1926-27 as shown in tbe Budnet Statement 
on tbe 1st March 1926 were Es 1,30,42,96,000, Es 1,30 37,65,000 and 
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Ks 5,31,000 leapectively The levenue figuie included tlie following 
deductions on account of woiking expenses and lefunds — 


Worktng E'V'peiises 


Irrigation . , 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Railways 

Refund s 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Ci\al 


Rs 

12 , 02,000 

10,63,17,000 

68,81,00,000 


6,60,000 

2,48,71,000 


Totaii 82,00,60,000 

The gross levenue expenditure including working expenses and 
refunds was thus Rs 2,12,38,15,000 of which Rs 97,81,08,000 was 
votable and the rest non-votable 

The total amount of expenditure charged to capital and disburse* 
nients under other debt heads and the voted portions of these amounts 
as shown in the Demands for Grants presented to the Assembly stood 
as follows — 



Voted 

Non-voted 


Rs 

Rs 

Capital not charged to revenue 

Transfers from Railway Depreciation Fund 
Disbursements of loans and advances 

28,22,88,000 

8,60,00,000 

10,08,67,000 

24,03,000 

Totaii 

46,81,46,000 

24,03,000 

The following i eductions weie made by the Legislative 

Assembly 


m the demands presented to it — 


Expendttme charged to revenue 


Demands 

Amount 

1925-26 

Rs 

49 — Arcbeeology 

60,00,000 

1926-27 

1 — Railway Board 

9,68,000 

4 — ^Working Expenses — 

Admim strati on 

. 20,01,200 


Of the demands for the j^eai 1926-27, the Goveinoi Geneial in Coilncll 
has, under section 67A (7) of the Government of India Act, decided 
that the whole amount i educed undei Demand No 1 and Rs 20 lakhs 
out of the amount leduced under Demand No 4 aie essential to the 
dischaige of his lesponsibilities 

As a lesult of the aboAe changes the estimates of ievenue>and ex- 


pendituie now stand as follows — 

Revised Budget 

1925-26 1926-27 

Rs Rs 

Revenue 1,31,35,26,000 1,30,42,97,20( 

Expenditure clnrged to Re’v emic 1,30,04,87,000 1,30,37,66 20( 

Surplus 1,30,38,000 6,31,00( 
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Tlie total lto\oniie liguio just gneu excludes ■wdiLihg dx^JeuSeS of 
lvaih\a)s, i'osts and Telegiaplis and Iiiigatiou Dei)aitnients and llcfuuds 
of ie\enuu Tlie gioss tiguies of le^enue and exi)endituie foi 1926-27 
uie — 


ilo\ enuo 
Expenditure 

Surplus 


Rs 

2.12.43.46.000 

2.12.38.16.000 

6,31,000 


Legislation 

Ajipendix I will sliou tlie Acts passed by both Chambeis of the 
Indian Legislature dining tlie Delhi Session 1926 and Appendix II 
^ , the official and non-official Bills pending before 

cgis a ion Council oi »Statc and the Legislative 

Assembly Some of the imjioilant Bills might, houe^el, be biiofly 
mentioned hcic 

It will be remembered that during the Simla Session the Bill to 
define and limit the poweis ol ceitain Com Is in punishing contempts 

n . , e r> i A I of Couits uas, 111 spite of some opposition, lefened 

Conlompl of Courts Act Commit tec As lepoitcd by the Select 

CoiDiniitee the Bill came up ioi consideialion during the Delia Session 
Mr llangaswaini Iyengar did not like to extend to the Chief Couit 
the same powers as the High Couits had under the Common Law’^ of 
linglaml and mo\cd an amcndmcnl io this oAect The Home Member 
pointed out that the House luul accepted the principle of the Bill 
wlnn It was lefeircd to a Sidcct Comnuttco and the Chief Courts 
whirli liad powers of supcivision aud contiol should possess the powers 
now proposed to be gnen to them The aiuondincni was lost by 44 
\otis igaiiist 'IS Tlie Homo Memhci nio\ed an amendment in order 
to gne the Chief Court tlie powei of punishing contempts of Courts 
su1k)i (hiuite to it Djwan Baliadur Itangacliaiiar consideicd these 
poweis e\itptional Tlic amendment was also opposed by Sir Haii 
Singh ttour .md Pandit ^Motilal Nehru and lost by 48 votes against 42 
Ilu Home Mtmlni objected to the limitation on the powers of the 
High Ctunt, inlioduted In tlic Sdccl Committee, resfneling the fine 
to Hs 2,n{l(j^ but his amendnnuil to secure the lemoial of this limi- 
t it ion w IS io4 t>\ 49 votes against 40 Khan Bahadur W Jf Hussan- 
«itl\ moifd an inn ndment to laisi* tlie hunt to Rs 0,000 but bj 60 
xt)ti^ ag*arKt ^'0 fins annmdinfMit v is also negatived Jfr Rangnswarni 
IvMjgir flnn vwuifMl to add <i proviso to I lie (fUrt lluit tlie accused 
nugla In disf li irgi fl 41 ih] flic pnnishimmt iwardtd might he rninttcd 
on 441* ipoiog, h( mg nndf to the satisfac tion of the Court 91ic Home 
*n ( Mill d tin siil)st*ince of tlie proposal Tin* motion that the 


Bill In d w.is oj)jiO'’cd b\ memhr rs induding Pandit Motil.il 

Ndirii pninipdh on tin ground th d in so far as jurisdiction had been 
• to (Ihn f ,1 nrw juii^rlntion bad bf cn created Diwnn 

1» du dor UniigMdi iriar pointed out tluil tbr unlimited powers of the 
Huh ( ourt‘ 4mfl tin poe r r of inipri*'onmi ni had been curtailed ami 
-d»tviaid hid h. f n ^'CrurHl ^fr Tinnab saw no reason for 

thrt> Mtc on* tin Bill, ^lud In rotild not agree tliat everything must 
0* ch*trfard dfund that the Bill was a *<tnous inroad on the 
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libeity of tbe people or tbe Press Pinally tlie Bill was passed bj 
63 votes against 27 

Anotber Bill wbicb bad excited a ceitain amonnt of opposition 
duiing tbe Simla Session, namely, the Bill to consolidate and amend 
T.J . ^ « tbe law 1 elating to tbe naturalisation in Biitisb 

^ India of aliens resident therein, came up during 

tbe Delbi Session Several amendments were 
moved, but except foi one wbicb was accepted by tbe Government they 
weie all rejected without a division Tbe one which was accepted was 
moved by Mi B Dass to tbe effect that persons belonging to countries 
tbe laws of which did not allow e(^uality of status to be given to 
Indians should not be given tbe privilege of securing in India tbe 
local naturalisation foi which tbe Bill provides 

A Bill which bad been i ejected during tbe Simla Session and was 
passed during tbe Delhi Session deserves special mention Tbe^Home 
Discretion of Magis- Member re-introduced tbe BiU which was intended 
trates under sec 109, to restoie the discretion of Magistiates to inflict 
nmmal Procedure Code simple oi ngoious imprisonment in cases under 
section 109 of the Oiiminal Pioceduie Code The Bill was opposed by 
seveial membeis. Tbe Home Member recognised that most of tbe oppo- 
sition was based on the feeling that tbe power under section 109 bad 
been abused He disavowed any intention of using section 109 against 
political offendei^ and urged that tbe abuse of a section was no ground 
for arguing against it Tbe Bill bad been brought in because tbe 
present position was subveisive of jail discipline and was in every 
Way undesiiable Would they, asked tbe Home Member, under any 
circumstances caiTy a measure brought forward to meet a unanimous 
demand from tbe executive or were they entirely unwilling to assist 
tliem? The motion was carried by 52 votes against 45 

, Several Bills intended to give effect to certain recommendations of 
the OmI Justice Committee were passed into law The lecommenda- 
Becommendations of ^^^ns of the Indian Bar Committee also formed 
the Indian Bar Com- the subject of legislation and two Bills were 

introduced, one to define in certain cases the 
rights of legal practitioners to sue for their fees and their liabilities 
to be sued in respect of negligence in the discharge of then professional 
duties, and another to provide foi the constitution and incorporation 
of Bai Councils in British India, to confer poweis and impose duties 
on such Bai Councils and to consolidate and amend the law relating 
to advocates of such Couit^ The first of these was passed and the 
second was lefeired to a Select Committee 


Ceitain doubts had been expressed as to the powers of the Piovincial 
Small Cause Courts m regard to the attachment of immovable property 

and in view of the conflicting decisions on the 
Attachment of immov question the matter had been considered in 
a e proper y detail ba a Bull Bench of the Calcutta High 

C'liit which had held bv a majoiitw that a Court of Small Causes 
bai sucb juiisdiction but was doubtful as to wbetber tins was in con- 
formity witb tbe intention of tbe Legislature A Bill intended to 
lemove the doubt and to make it clear that tbe Pioviucial Small Caii‘=c 
Com Is bid not ibe power lefepcd to wa^ pa'^’^ed 
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were so vital that then passage or re 3 ection might endangei the passage 
of the Bill fiom one point of view oi anothei But in the end a spirit 
of ronipioraise pievailed and the Bill was passed in the form in which 
Goieinment veie piepared to give eftect to it 


Most of the days devoted to non-official Bills were taken up by only 
a feu memheis and owing to the discussion to which the measures stand- 
ing in their names were subjected a large number of Bills standing 
in the names of seveial other memheis weie crowded out But on 
the 4th Febiuar}’’ a good deal of ihe business which had blocked the 
progress of several Bills uas cleaied and no less than 16 Bills were 
allowed to be intioduced A few of the non-official Bills which were 
eithei passed or with which some progiess was made might be briefly 
mentioned Sii Han Singh Gour’s Bill to explain certain provisions 

of the Tiansfer of Property Act was passed 
Property though he felt that it would not go far enough 
His Bill to lemove certain doubts as to the rights 
of a person to elfect a tiansfei of property other than as provided in 
the Tiansfei of Propeity Act, 1882, could not be proceeded with 
because his motion to refer it to a Select Committee was thrown 


out Sii Han Singh Gour’s Bill to make provision for the 
Better management of management of charitable and reli- 

charitable and religeous gious pioperty and for insuring tne keeping and 
property publication of pioper accounts in respect of sucb 

properties met vrith a good deal of opposition and bis motion tbat 
the Bill be le-committed to a Select Committee was rejected by 37 votes 
against 20 Mr Harcbandrai Yisbindas’s Bill to consolidate and 
Arbitration amend tbe law relating to arbitration in British 

India was circulated for tbe purpose of eliciting 
opinions tbeieon Diwan Bahadur Rangacbanar’s Bill further to 


Bill to amend the Indian 
Registration Act 


amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908, as 
reported by the Select Committee, was taken 
into consideration and passed 


Concision 

The Session concluded with a farewell speech delivered by the Viceroy 
cfn the 25th March 1926 at a Joint Sitting of the Council of State 

and the Assembly Bnt before summarising His 
Excellency’s speech reference might be briefly 
made to a message of gratitude which the Council 
of State sent to their Excellencies the Earl and Countess of Reading 
On the 17th March 1926 Sardar Charanjit Singh moved — 

That this Council do convev to Their Excellencies the Earl of Reading 
Viceroy and Governor General of India, and the Conntess of Reading on the eve of 
their departure from India, the humble expression of tbe CounciTs grateful appre- 
ciation of and heartfelt gratitude for all that Their Excellencies have done for 
India 

The mover claimed that the expectations raised at Earl Reading^s 
appointment to the Vicerovaltv of India had onlv been equalled by 
the remarkable success he had achieved He dwelt on the conditions 
under which His Excellencv had assumed the Viceroyalty and claimed 
that through the wise and statesmanlike policy he had pursued, the 
PitnatiQu had in all respects improved beyond all os:pectatlonp Her 
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Excellency the Countess of Reading liad shown by her own munificence 
and peisonal influence hei genuine sympathy and great solicitude for 
the amelioration of human suffering and the welfare of the women 
of India Lord Reading would have a foremost place in the ranks 
of Indian Viceroys and it was remarkable tliat in all that His Exellency 
had done to satisfy Indian opinion he had also succeeded in cementing 
the British connection Speaking speciallj as a Muslim, Mr Haroon 
Jaffer expressed his gieat debt of giatitude which the Indian Moslems 
owed to His Excellency for the manner in which the Turkish question 
had been settled and the interests of the Moslem minority in India 
had been respected The Maharajadluraja of Burdwan said that Lord 
Reading’s great personality, charm of mannei, personal fascination 
and great foreefulness were a great asset to India and in his departure 
India was going to lose one of its most distinguished Viceroys Raja Sir 
Rampal Singh thought that the foundation which Lord Reading had 
laid had been laid with the best of motives for the uplift of India 
to a higher level and the Raja was also grateful for Lady Reading’s 
genuine affection for and her sympathy with the women and children 
of India Sir Arthur Eroom felt that Her Excellency had never spared 
herself in promoting and forwarding any movement for the benefit of 
her own sex and for the benefit of the little children in this country 
and that Loid Reading had pursued his course in this country with a 
smgle-mindedness of purpose for the good and welfare of India Hawah 
Sir Umar Hayat Elian , Nawab Maior Mohamed Akbar Khan, and the 
Ra^a of Bobbili cordially associated themselves with the message Sir 
Muhammad Habibulla laid special emphasis on the beneficent labours 
of Tbeir Excellencies m the sphere touching the lives of the humblest 
in the land and he thought that those acts would endear them not 
only to those who had been direct beneficiaries thereof but to those 
uho had come to know something of the depth of human sympathy 
that resided in the hearts of Their Excellencies Speaking as an 
” absolutely free man ” Mr K 0 Roy lomed m the tribute which 
bad been paid to Tbeir Excellencies His Excellency had promoted 
the cause of self -Government in this country in spite of many trying 
cncunistances and bad firmly laid the foundation of national defence 
In Sn Dinshaw Wacha’s opinion Lord Reading had contributed anotbei 
and a bngbior page to the many brilliant pages of British Indian 
history and Lady Beading bad proved herself a tvpical English-woman 
of the deepest svmpatbv and solicitude for her Indian sisteis and she 
was indeed the tvpe of the holiest and divine womanhood The Pic- 
sidenf thought that the future generation would realise fully what 
they owed to Their Excellencies Earl and Countess of Reading The 
motion uas caincd unanimonslv, all Members of the Council standing 
His Excellcncv acknowledged the message through His Private Secre- 
tary and the following extract might be reproduced in full 

" Hifi Exccltcney tfcoplv anprccintcs the kind ttionaht whicti promnP'd fhe 
Afover to hring this motion before the Council and is jxreatly encouraged by tho 
innn support which so many Afembers accorded to it and tho gcncroiiB terms in 
iibicti they alluded to his nork His Esccllency observed that the Honourable 
k'cnibers in their discussion passed in mien many of tho most important mcnsnrcfl 
adopted during his period of ofTicc and it is a source of deep satisfaction to h>m 
that bis action and policy in these questions of the highest importance to India 
!ia\e merited approbation in the sober indgment of the CJounciI of State Her 
klxrcllcnci IS al-o highli gratified by the kind references made to her efforts in the 
d>=( barge of tho duties of lier high position ip India, her work on behalf o^ 
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llio sick niul suirenng and for Uio nolfaro of tho ■aoinon and children of India is so 
gralcfullj appreciated bj tlic ]\lonibors of the Council of State is no inconsiderable 
rocoiuponso lor lior labours and she mil treasure the recollection of the generosity of 
the words in winch tins apjireciation has boon expressed I am to add thit, on tho 
eve of their departure and annd the sadness ineiitablo in separation from tho inter- 
ests of tho past fnc scars, Their Kxtollencios have boon greatly stimulated and en- 
couraged bj the motion com eyed to them by tho Council of State ” 

lu bidding a tniy regietful laiewell to the Legislature on the 25tb 
Maick, His Jixcclleuc} hoped that it would be cbionicled by the 
„ , , „ bistoiiaii that the loundation of lespousible Gov- 

Tho Viceroys fnrowclL mumcnt m ludia was well and truly laid duiing 

Ins Viceioyaltj fJuiiug these }ears they bad tra\elled along new and 
hitherto untrodden paths, often liiudered by obstacles and beset with 
difhculties, and in the earlier da 3 & not mfiequeutly within the sound 
of lagiug tempests without They had uot always been in agieemeut, 
occasiouallj' His Lxcellenc} bad felt bound to exeicise the special 
powers vested in the Go^elUor Geucial, but be felt that that exercise 
was dictated solelj' bj Jus conception of the solemn duties eutiusted to 
him “ I have mj'self never farted to recognise ”, said His Excellency 
‘‘ that the dilieiences between myself or my Goveinmeut and Members 
of the Assembly ha^e arisen from honest divergences of opinion mainly 
as to the methods to be pursued aud as to the time of advance m the 
constitutional domain There has been no difference in purpose, we 
have striven to attain the same end, the prosperity and happiness 
of India ” His Excellency felt that the great importance attributed 
to the Hefoims in England at the time of their inauguiation and sub- 
sequently was not fully realised in India In the language of His 
Majesty the King Emperor the new constitution had taken its place 
” among the great historical measures passed by the Parliament for 
the better government of India and the greater contentment of her 
people ” After quoting from the special message which His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught had delivered at the opening of the 
Legislature His Excellency said ” I have had the support and en- 
couragement of His Majesty’s Government and though I have been 
associated with five Prime Ministers and four Secretaries of State for 
India during my term of office, there has at no time durmg that period 
been any change in the mainstream of this policy There has been 
no desire to divert it from its channel or to alter its course, the goal 
of British policy remains to-day, subject to the fulfilment of the essential 
conditions by India, what it w^as when I assumed my office, that is, 
‘ the progressive realisation of responsible government m India as an 
integral part of the British Empire ^ ” Lord Irwin had also, prior to his 
departure, stated that it would be his endeavour to forward whole- 
heartedly the advancement of India towards full self-government on 
constitutional lines His Excellency observed that no useful purpose 
would be served by disguising from themselves that there were inheient 
difficulties in adapting British democratic institutions to Indian condi- 
tions, but this must be confronted by India and her political leaders 
The essential principle underlying British institutions was based on a 
fundamental unity of sentiment and on a general desire to waive the 
claims of individual or sectional advantage for the benefit of the commcqi 
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momentous problem zn tbe bope Ibat Indian patriotism and Indiab 
intellect would help to Imd a solution 

His Escellenc} did not suggest that tbe constitution in its present 
form was perfect or that it would not leq^uire revision and amendment 
Tbis nould foim tbe subject of a gieat and "momentous in(j[Uiry Tbe 
necessary conditions to insure tbe appointment of tbe agency for con- 
ducting tbe inquiiy earliei than tbe statutoi-j date bad been too fre- 
quently stated by His Excellency, but bis observations bad been con- 
stantly misunderstood “ I bave nevei required complete or abject sur- 
lender of any political party oi section,” said His Excellency “ I 
earnestly trust that m} successor may be more fortunate than I in 
tins lespect and that be may find in tbe new regime that cleai and 
unambiguous expiesszon of goodwill and desire for harmonious relations 
ubicb 1 bave sougfit to obtain ” It was fully acknowledged that there 
was a great change in tbe present atmosphere, peace reigned on tbe 
borders, internal distui bances bad been set at lest, law and order bad 
been vindicated and established , tbe financial situation bad been stabi- 
lised, couditions bad been created vbicb gave fan piospeot for trade 
and commerce m the development of India’s lesources, tbe anxieties 
ol tbe Indian Moslem population bad been allayed Looking back over 
his Viceio}aitj, llis Evcelleucy acknowledged tbe suppoit tbe Indian 
Lcgislatuie bad given in many important steps vbicb bad been taken 
III critical situations ” if credit is to be attributed to me 

m anv degiee foi anv of these results,” added His Excellency “ it 
should in fairness be ver\' fully shared by those associated with me 
m the heavy buulens of the Government of India Ho Viceroy can 
possibly have leceived moie loyal and devoted seivice than I during' 
these five veais in which it has been my good fortune to have tbe 
gieat advantage of most skilled and capable assistance, not only from 
tbe Membeis of my Council but also from those who bave otbenvise 
been called upon to routributo to tbe admiiustiatiou ” After referiing 
to tbe feelings of logict with winch His Excellency looked to bis im- 
pemling depaiturc fiom India be observed For the moment all 
tniitroveisies are foigolten f Hunk only of tbe many acts of thought- 
ful kindness and fi^nipathclu fiieudslnp tbiougbouf oui stay in India 
lix'vitablv 111} thoughts turn to the generous assistniuo Her Excellency 
(tiul T have invarnhlv ictened from India fiom Members of the Legis- 
latuie and from all elassis of tlic puhlu in our labours in the cause of 
suffering humanity ” 

'Mtliilo I Imre been in India 1 have nhvnys striven to labour for lior best 
inl<Te-ds 1 hue rc:;arded injself ns n link with ber imponnl connection chnrRcd 
nitli n ini'- -.1011 to nihance licr Rrcater destinies I Iln^o kept an impnrlinl ninid, 
fr<< from the trainiiKls of p.artie, or interests nnd fulh iikd^ed to tbe iinplirnlioiis 
o( Jier particiilnr institutions I nn\ not liaic nlnavn succeeded, for humen effort 
bus it-- lirmtfitions, but bc!K>r inc that to tbe best of in\ nbilily I have never fnllon 
•bolt in syrapnthv for India or desire to sene ber 1 tnko awny most fondly rc- 
colb-ction of lur nnd tbe will nlnaj" be m mj tboiiRbts It is in Ibis liplit tbnt I 
noiild witii to di ill in -our hearts nl o— as one uho did bis beat to seno India ” 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Wednesday, the 20th January, 1926 

INAUGUEATION OF THE FOUETH SESSION OF THE SECOND 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

His Excellenc'^ the Vicerov the President of the Legislative 

Assembly having amved m procession, His Excellency took his seat on the 
dais 


Hls Excellency the V’cenoy ]Mr President and Gentlemen, let me 
welcome the Members of the Legislative Assembly to the labours of another 
Session My usual practice at the begmnmg of a Session, as you are 
an are, is to address the Indian Legislature as a whole , but on this occasion 
the state of busmess does not warrant the summoning of the Council of 
State before the end of the first week ^n February, and m consequence I 
decided that I would not wait until then, but would arrange to meet the 
Members of the Assembly on the openmg day of their Session and address 
them I hope to address the Legislature as a whole later in the Session 

This IB the first occasion on which I have addressed you smee the elec- 
tion and appomtment of your new President, and I take this opportunity 
of congratulating him on the very important office which he now occupies 
He has my best wishes m the exercise of his functions and responsibilities 
Let me also observe that he has my understanding sympathy It may 
•appear to some a light task to discharge these duties with an easy grace, 
but I realise, as I am sure the Hon hie President has long since become 
aware, that no task presents more difficultv than to treat all Members 
sympathetically while displaying partiality to none 

Before passing to other questions I may observe that, anticipating the 
leelmgs of this Chamber, and, I believe, the feelings of aU sections of the 
people in India, I sent a message to His Majesty the King-Emperor on 
hearing of Queen Alexandra’s death ofienng him on behalf of India the 
deepest sympathy m his loss Though the people of India were never 
privileged to see the late Queen Alexandra, I Imow that precious memories 
are treasured m India of her gracious actions as Queen-Empress and of her 
life of active s^mipathj with sufienng human t\ m later ^ears From the 
many messages which reached me from aU quarters in India, I perceived 
that the news of her death was received with widespread sorrow b^ the 
Pnnees and people of India, and that universal s\mpathv went out to 
Has J^Iajesty m his bereavement 


A 
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'I , , 

i mn glad to bo nblo to infonn you that frietidly relftiionB ore Jbcing^ 
mointnlncd wllb Ibo Klngdomo of Afghontstan and Nopal oud.wth our 
otber noighboura uiwn our iKudora NotlUug baa occurred to mar iho 
general tranquillity of tbe aifuntion un'lh trn)Cs upon our NoribAVest 
b’rontler and alondv progroai la taking place lott’arda pacrflcallon In 
WnRlnatan 


I in%itc tlio ntt«*utioii of the Moniben, of tbo Aaacmbly to tbe interim* 
report of the Indian delegation to tbe aitlb Scasion of tbe Assembly of 
tbo lionguo of Nallono 1110 report oppeara to mo to bo of very spccJnl 
interest not only beonu8<' of tbo business transacted at tbo fast meeting 
of the Asst'iiibh of the fjongiic but also because tlic report strives to mnko 
dear tbo B|K'einl mterosta of India in tbo League and tbo attitude ■which 
in tbo view of our dclogntos is best cajeuinted to ndwncc those interests 
and to gi\o India a prominent position in tlio Ijcaj^o, I think Members 
nill vvcltsime tbo Htatoniont in the rofiort regarding tlio allocolion of 
cxpensCH and of appointments m the Secrotnriat of the Ixiaguc A number 
of the BuggeatioiiK made will require wtammation before decisions can bo 
roaoboil in regard to tlioin Iml the report is a valuablo document, welt 
worthy of study 


As regards intenml r»inditions m India, on the 14tb of December last 
at tbo meeting of the Assoeiati'd Chambers of Commerce, I passed in review 
at some lengtli tiu general omirso of irntio in the present year and mode 
some obsorvutionH on trailo and induslnos and tbo gcqsral revenue condi- 
tions during the past five vears I need not traverse tins ground again, 
since Uie war trade and industry, it is fnic, are sutTonng m every part of 
the world, but lot me again express m\ coniiction, based on o very careful 
scrutiny of conditions and I believe free from any undue optimism, that 
the clinngi' for the belter in (he past tuo voars m India has been radical, 
the new toiidoncies .ipphar to mo to be salutnn and conditions m ray view 
are settling down to a stable situation favourable to slow but sure general 
progress m the course of trade and industry In a vast country of the 
size of India and Humin. it is only rnrclv that seasonal conditions can bo 
umfomih favourable to the operations of agriculture m oveiy Provmcc, 
and m tbo past season they have not been favourable everywhere, but 
tbero IS no cause at present for general anxiety, though any conditions 
affecting ngncultiiro prejudiemlK must always command very close ntten- 
tiQp, ns it 18 tbo staple mduslrv of the country , 

When I last addressed you, I made some observations regarding ogri- 
cullu^o, tho research yyork conducted by tbo Central Government and tbe 
aotmtios of tho Provincial Governments and tbe need for co ordmation of 
all efforts conneoted with this groat all-India mterest Since then Govern- 
ment of India have been m communication with the Secretary of State who 
has always shown tho greatest interest m agricultural problems m India and 
the Provmoial Govemmonts upon this important question, and after disous- 
sion with the Provmoial administrations, I and my Government have made 
concrete proposals to the Secretary of State which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been pleased to accept and which I will now announce 

In our examination of the problem it appeared clear that sinking progress 
had been made in recent years m promotmg the science of a^oulture and 
introducing improvements, and that both the central inatitutionB m charge 
of the Government of India and the Departments in the Provinces under 
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tbe chaxge of Local Govemments and their Ministers had every reason t6 
be proud of the results of their activities and the sum total of their achieve- 
ments Nevertheless it seemed to be beyond dispute that in view of the 
great importance of the mduStry to India and of the large numbers of the 
population engaged in it, there was room for even greater and more extensive 
co-oidmation of effoii; towards agiicultural improvement It would be 
clearly wrong to leave any possible step untried in malong available to those 
concerned in the mdustry the fruits of the latest scientific and practical 
knowledge Nothing which held out any promise of amelioration in condi- 
tions should obviously be left imexplored It cannot be gainsaid that the 
average standard of production and the general level of rural welfare m 
India IS lower than that prevailing m other countnes wheie for some time 
past there has been maiked concentration on agricultural problems Agti- 
cultmal practice also in many paits of India is admittedly still backward 
and primitive and the bulk of the agricultural population is generally 
unversed m methods of improvement found successful elsewhere The 
situation evidently called for a remedy of a comprehensive nature, and 
measures for strengthenmg and expanding activities by co oidination and for 
examining methods of apply mg the results of experience in other countnes 
to the solution of our agncidtural problems m India were patently required 
We amved at the provisional conclusion that it was unlikely that a Central 
Board of Agiiculture in India could cany out the precise objects which must 
f6ll wittun the scope of such an inquiry, the latter to be successful must 
embrace a review of all the activities of the Central and Local Govemments 
in connection with agricultme and scnitmise conditions from a new angle 
of view It appeared to me and my Government that the requirements of 
the situation could only be met bv the appomtment of a Royal Commission, 
so constituted as to mclude members from outside India possessmg know- 
ledge and experience of agriculture m other coimtnes together with members 
from India with local knowledge of agriculture and rural economy and m 
full sympath} with the Indian agricultural population 

The Secrefcaiy of State expressed sympathy with our provisional views 
and authorised us to consult Local Govemments regarding the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission and seek their advice regarding terms 
of leference As regards the latter, the scope of the inquiry wofi 
a question of considerable importance There was no intention to 
mterfere with the control of the Local Govemments over the subject 
of agriculture which m most of aspects is both provincial and 
transferred The object in view was to supplement, not to curtail, provin- 
cial activities Draft terms of reference were accordingly circulated for 
discussion which kept those essential points m view, while enabling a Com- 
mission to make lecommendations which would be of value to the jlinisters 
responsible for the administration of agnculture m the Local Govemments 
as well to the Central agencies connected with agricultural research under the 
Government of India Another class of subjects also entered into our con- 
sideration, during the examination of suggested terms of reference, m which 
Local Govemments were pnraanly and directly interested and which had 
in a sense a definite connection wjth mral conditions These subjects in- 
cluded questions connected Mith land-ownership and tenure, rates of land- 
revenue assessments and irrigation charges It appeared undesirable and 
unnecessar\ to inMte a Commission, pnmarih devoted to examination nd 
report regarding agricultural improvement, to burden their inqinrv bv 
exploration mto these subjects for the purpose of making recommendations 
regarding them 

A 2 
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The Local Goveruments' replies showed substantial agreement on the 
■question of the necessity for the appointment of a Eoyal Commission and on 
ihe scope of the inquiry and the questions to be included m the terms of 
reference In addressing the Secretary of State ne also advised that the 
Commission be instructed to place themselves in communication with the 
Lbcal Governments in their visit to a Province and to carry on their investi- 
gations iind to talre evidence m close consultation w’lth the Ministers res- 
ponsible for agnculture, the co operative movement and the other Bub]ect 3 
icoming under their consideration, and we made in addition some subsidiarv 
explanations of the questions w'hicli in our view fell wuthin the purview of 
the terms of reference w o suggested His Majesty the King-Emperoy on the 
advice of his Secretary of State has now approved the appomtment of a 
Boyal Commission the purpose of w'hich has to-day been announced in the 
followmg terms 

“ Generally- - 

to examme and report on the present conditions of agnculture and 
rural economy in Bntish India and to make recommendations for 
the improvement of agnculture and the promotion of the welfare 
and prospenty of the rural population 

and in particular, to investigate — , 

(а) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agnculture and 
veterinary research, expenment, demonstration and education, 

' for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the mtroduetion 

of new or better crops and for improvement in agricultural 
practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock, 

(б) the existing methods of tiansport and marketmg of agncultural 
produce and stock, 

(c) the method by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agricultunsts, 

(d) the mam factors affecting rural prospenty and the welfare of the 

agricultural population and to make recommendations 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to examme 
the existing system of land-ownership and tenancy, or of the assessment of 
land-revenue and irrigation charges, or the existing division of functions be- 
tween the Government of India and the Local Governments But the 
Commission shall be at liberty to suggest means whereby the activities of 
the Government of India may best be co ordmated and to indicate direc- 
tions in which the Government of Indio may usefullv supplement the acti- 
vities of Local Governments ” 

The personnel is receivmg the attention of the Secretary of State and 
wall be announced later 

In mv view this decision embodies a measure of cardinal importance ir 
the interests of the premier industry of India and of its people, the great 
mnjontv of whom live diroctlv bv agncultural operations or by occupations 
connected with the d'^posnl rf ncrnonlture produce The purpose it has in 
view, I feel sure, will commend itself to every class and creed and to all 
shades of opinion in this country Its mission is wholly beneficent It 
Clin bnne fiotbina but advantage to the country as a whole and to those 
classes of the people whose interests must always be of supreme importance 
to both the Central and Provincial Governments If it results, as I trust 
it niay» m bnnging to many thousands of homes a somewhat greater share 
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11 ^ the wealth of this world, a higher degree of comfort and self-respect and 
a better basis for self-improvement and progress, I and my Government 
will be amply rewarded for our part in bnnging it into existence 

Let me now turn to a question which I know is uppermost in the minds 
o^ the Members of the Legislature and which is causing me and my Gov- 
ernment most anxious thought I need not recapitulate the whole situation 
as regaras the position of Indians in South Africa, but I may observe that 
out of the total number of the Indian community in South Africa, about 
one-third, approximately 102,000, are South African bom and are the des- 
cendants of indentured labourei'S in Natal who were permitted to settle in 
the country on the expiration of their indentures These people have made 
South Afnca their home I need not refer at length to the disabilities which 
have been imposed upon Indians in South Africa and are already m exist- 
ence The}" are of a senous and vaned nature and embrace galling social 
disabilities, restrictions on the acquisition of political and municipal franchise 
except m the Cape, regulations regarding inter-provincial movements, hcens- 
ing laws and restrictions on the acquisition of land There has been conti- 
nuous progress in legislation in South Africa prejudicial to the position of 
Indians and tendmg to make it increasingly diflBcult for thenT to prosper or 
even to exist in the Dominion Against this legislation, my Government 
has made repeated representations with varying degrees of success In reply 
to an address recently presented to me by a deputation from South Africa 
I have dwelt on the representations made by my Government regarding past 
legislation in some detail and I need not traverse this part of the history 
agam 

In addition to these disabilities, further anti-Asiatic legislation has been 
recently mtroduced and is now pending before the Union Parhament The 
purpose of this legislation is to empower urban authorities compulsonly to 
segregate Indians and to confine their rights of trading and of acquiring 
property to the hmits of the areas assigned to them The Bill also contains 
further restnctive provisions regardmg the acquiring or leasing of land out- 
side the coastal belt in Natal, immigration, importation of wives and families 
and inter-provincial movements The principle of segregation is not new 
It was recognised by a Transvaal Act of 1885, but it was not ngidly applied 
Such locations as arose as a result of that Bill led the Asiatic Committee to 
condemn the compulsory principle Indian sentiment has always be^n stre- 
nuously opposed to compulsory segregation as inflicting a racial stigma 
It 18 felt to be a breach of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement and a repudiation 
of a policv believed to have been established consequent on the recommenda- 
tions of the Asiatic Enqmry Committee The principle has been denounced 
by the Government of India, and in Kenya, His Majesty's Government have 
decided that it is not to be applied in townships The Bill therefore con- 
tains what appears to my Government to be a radically objectionable pnn- 
ciple, and the existing aversion to this pohey has been intensified by the 
statement of Dr Malan m mtroducmg the Bill m the Umon Assembly last 
Julv when he said that the measure was based on the general proposition 
that the Indian was an alien element in the population of the Union, and 
that no solution of the question would be acceptable unless it resulted in a 
very considerable reduction of the Indian population 

I and my Government have kept Has Majesty’s Government in continu- 
ous and close touch with our general views regardmg the position of Indians 
in the Union and this Bill in particular and with the strength of the feeling 
which the general disabihhes imposed on Indians m South Afnca and this 
measure in particular have evoked, we have also made it clear that we fully 
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sympathise with the sentiment which all classes m liidia have expressed 
on these questions 

Smce April last we have been in continuous c6rrespondence with the 
Government of the Umon regarding this legislation and communications 
are still passing, we have repeatedly pressed upon them the suggestion 
th^it the situation m our view calls for a Conference as regards their 
general policy towards Indians ; in the alternative we invited them to make 
other suggestions likely to result m a permanent and satisfactory settle- 
ment The Union Government have not found themselves able to agree 
to our proposals for a Conference, although they seemed mclmed to agree 
to a Conference restnoted to the consideration of a more effective repatna- 
tion scheme which in their words will result in "‘a considerable reduction 
of the Indian population m South Africa’* and to proposals for the mitiga- 
tion of economic competition between Indians and other classes m South 
Africa and they asked us to formulate concrete suggestions regardmg the 
latter We could not accept a Conference whose mam object would be 
to reduce considerably the numbers of Indians m South Afnca We were 
howev^er prepared to consider the possibility of smoothing any difficulties 
that may have been found in their existmg scheme of purely voluntary 
repatriation and to make suggestions regardmg vocational employment 
when we had sufficient data, but ve asked for assent, before entering 
upon any discussion about voluntary repatnation or making suggestions 
regarding competition, to our sendmg a deputation to South Afnca to 
collect mformation regarding the economic and general position of Indians 
m the Union On November the lOfch the Union Government acceded 
to this request and we forthwith despatched our deputation, the purpose 
of which has been announced and published In sendmg the deputation, 
the immediate object we had m mmd ^as the collection of mformation 
urgently reqmred by us and we still kept m view the possibility of a Con- 
ference to which we attach the greatest weight Some criticism was at 
first directed m India to the despatch of our deputation This was chiefly 
based on the fact that news of the visit of a deputation of Indians from 
South Africa was received about the same time, but in fact our decision 
to send a deputation was reached long before the arrival of the fi-rst news 
of the deputation from South Afnca which only came to ns m a Eeuter’s 
telegram on November 19th just before it sailed It was obviously desir- 
able for us to take immediate advantage of the assent of the Union Govern- 
ment to the visit of our deputation We desired m the first place to lose 
no time m collecting information which would enable us to deal with the 
suggestions of the Umon Government We were faced besides with this 
critical situation that it was contemplated in South Afnca to proceed at 
an early date in the new year with this Bill, it was therefore essential that 
we should at once take steps to put ourselves m possession of facts which 
would enable us to make effective representations before the Bill passed to 
the second reading stage and became accepted in pnnciple The mtenm 
reports received from the deputation have given us valuable mformation, 
and the deputation has collected facts which have been most useful te 
us m our representations and may assist m suggesimg eventually a basis 
for fresh proposals We still do not despair of persuading the Union 
Government that there is the strongest ground for a Conference or in the 
alternative for an inquiry before further Parliamentary steps qxb taken m 
regard to the pending legislation The deputation had to be hurriedly 
despatched, this was mevitable m the circumstances, and I cannot too 
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highly commend the expedition with which the members left India at 
very short notice and got to work on their task at a cnsis when a delay 
of a few days eyen was a matter of very great nxoment Dr AbduiJ 
Rahman's deputation is engaged on a different task and is puttmg the 
oauso of Indians m South Afnca before the Government and the people 
of India on behalf of the section of public opinion in South Afnca which it 
represents Its purpose is not therefore identical with the object of ours 
Moreover, the deputation fmm South Africa has been able to supply me 
•and m)^ Government vnth facts of considerable importance and to explain 
points vhich, m the absence of local information, may previously have 
been imperfectly appreciatod or understood 

The whole question at the moment is at the stage of negotiation 
Bear m mind that m our attitude towards the position of Indians in South 
Afnca and to the principle of the latest legislation, I and my Government 
are at one vi(h the general feelings in India You may have confidence 
that VC are strivmg our utmost to find a basis of discussion with the 
iUnion Government before the latter are committed bo the pnnciple of the 
Bill The question has now to be dealt with m South Africa, and it must 
be remembered that the Government and the Mmistry of the Umou aie 
^^responsible to their electorate, and that tins legislation is regarded by them 
as domestic in its diameter We have never doubted the right of South 
Aifnca to guide the course of their own domestic and economic legislation, 
but m our viev there are far wider considerations mvolved in this legisla- 
tion than local economic policy alone In our opinion they have an iraport- 
-^nt bcanng upon the Empire ns a whole The proposed measures are not 
m our view in accordance with those principles which bind the Empire 
together in communitj of sentiment, and we hope that this aspect of the 
proposals may yet commend itself to South African opinion Even on the 
narrower issue of economic necessity we beheve, from the mformation now 
received by us, that the situation may be capable of adjustment m other 
wa}^s Our negotiations are still proceeding and we shall continue to press 
om views to the utmost of our ability We cannot say vhether we shall 
succeed in our endeavour but I hope that a cause which, as ?t appears 
do us, has reason and equity on its side will ultimately prevail Mean- 
while T rely on the Legislature to give me and my Government' their confi- 
dence and support m a question unon wTiich they are aware that our senti- 
ments are agreed, and especially to remember, as I gratefully acknowledge 
they have hitherto borne in mind, that we are still m the course of nego 
tiation with the Government of the TJmon in whose hands the mitiativa 
in conducting their own legislative programme hes The pnnciple of the 
Bill has not yet been finally accepted, and I hope that a basis of discussion 
with the Union Government may be arrived at which wall give opportunity 
of stating and proving our case before any question anses of proceeding with 
iihat stage of the legislation 

To day I shall refer to a few only of the many questions about to 
engage your attention during this Session 

The abolition of the cotton excise duty has always excited the lively 
interest of the Indian Legislature and naturally because all shades of opmion 
m India are agreed ns to the necessity for the ahohtiop of the duty My 
'Govemrnent have always stood by th^ pledge given by Lord Hardmge 
that the duty would be abolished when financial considerations rendered, 
*thi8 action possible When this Assembly again discussed this question 
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last September and passed a JRosolution in favour of the suspension of 
the duty wth full cognisance that suspension would involve abolition, my 
Government were not propaied on the msufiicient data regarding the 
financial situatipn available at that time to commit themselves to action 
which must be followed by the abolition of the duty m the ensuing budget 
By the end of November, however, when the prospects of tho year were 
more fully declared and more detailed estimates wen ai-ailalilo of huancin! 
probabilities, it appeared to my Government that no serious financial risk 
would bo incurred by suspending the duty, and I took steps forthwith by 
the issue of an Ordinance, bearing m mind the desire expressed by tho 
Chamber in their Besolution of September last, to suspend the levy and 
collection of the cotton excise duty w’lth effect from the Ist of December, 
at the same time I announced that it was the intention of my Government, 
unless the financial position disclosed in the budget estimate for next year 
substantially failed to confirm anticipations, to place before the Legislature 
at the next Session proposals for the abolition of the duty It has been 
asserted that my Government could not accept immediately the proposal 
of tho Assembly m September because the Secretary of State was opposed 
to it There is no foundation foi this statement The decision was that 
of my Government based upon financial considerations only The proposal 
to suspend was not submitted to the Secretary of State until November 
when we bad more reliable data upon which to base our conclusions As 
regards the issue of the Ordinance suspending tho duty, I may explain 
that I held myself entitled to pronounce that an emergency justifying 
its issue had occurred because of grave difficulties confronting the cotton 
mdustry at tho time, because of the pledges given by my Government 
to do away with the duty at the earliest moment financial considerations 
permitted, and because of the views in favoui of early action so clearly 
expressed m this Chambei m the September Session It is a source 
of satisfaction to me to have been able to lake the first step tow'ards the 
elimination of an impost which pubhe opinion m India has so universal!} 
condemned It will rest with the Legislatuio to give sanction to its 
permanent disappearance From the coui-se of the September Debates 
I and mv Government understand that the Assembly have approved of 
the principle that the abolition of tho excise duty should take precedence 
over the remissions of Provincial contnbutions I mention this point that 
there may be no misconception as regards the consequence of the action 
of the Assembly 

From my discussions on legal affairs while I have been in India, I h-ave 
been greatly impressed w'lth tho very high regard md esteem m which 
tho Judicial Committee of His Majesty’s Privy Council aie universally 
held m this country in connection wath their Indian appellate work Full 
credit foi this public opmion is due m no small measure to the two 
distmguished Members of that Committee who have biought their experi- 
ence and knowledge of Indian law to bear upon the problems submitted 
to them I and my Government share the general opinion of the vei*}' 
valuable services rendered to India by these tw'O Mombei’s of the final 
Court of Appeal, and we desire to ensure that Ihdia shall continue to 
benefit m the future from a system the advantages of which have been 
so unmistakably demonstrated In ordei to perpetuate the benefits of the 
scheme it is desired in future appointments to secure persons from India 
of eminent qualifications ns regards knowledge and ' experience of Indian 
law' and practice It is necessary to offer adequate emoluments m order 
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to obtain men of this capacity and it is suggested that in future appoint- 
ments the emoluments of the two Members shall be fixed at £4,000 each 
per jannum, half of which shall be a charge on Indian revenues During 
the perod that the salai^ is paid^, any annual pension payable to these 
persons from Indian revenues shall lapse Proposals which follow the 
lines I have mentioned will be put before you dunng the Session , and 
if they are approved, the future steps necessary to give effect to them 
will'^be taken without delay I believe that the proposals wall give India 
most valuable judicial facihties at a cost which is small in proportion to 
the admitted benefits to be enjoyed under it 

The Assembly have always taken a hvely mterest m our railway pohey 
In my recent review of the general conditions of Trade and Commerce inj 
India I w^as able to show the veiy satisfactory results which have arisen 
from the le-orgamsation of the Eailw’^ay Department and the separationj 
of the Eailw^ay from general finance I have previously expressed my 
appreciation of the sane view taken by the Indian Legislature m regard’ 
to those changes which have been amply justified by the results I am glad 
to be able to inform you that the Eailways have been able satisfactonly 
to consolidate their financial position, and it has become possible to make 
a begmnmg in the direction of reducing rates and fares , concrete proposals* 
are under consideration which it is hoped may shortly be put into effect 
It 18 also now possible to take up another of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee and to establish some form of rates tnbunal to ad- 
judicate upon disputes between Eailways and the public on questions of 
rates and fares levied A Eates Advisory Committee will be set up for 
the purpose of investigating complaints of this nature and of reporting to 
Government upon them The personnel of the Committee is now under 
consideration and it is hoped that the Committee will commence their 
duties at an early date 

Gentlemen, you will doubtless remember that when I last addressed 
the Legislatuie I laid special stress upon the important pronouncement 
of Lord Birkenhead in the House of Lords, which followed the senes of 
Conferences between him and me I then dwelt upon the message of 
svmpathetic encouragement the Secretary of State, speaking on behalf of 
His Majestv's Government, had sent to India I endeavoured to convey 
to the Legislature the impressions I had formed dunng my visit to England, 
and to reproduce to them the sentiments of friendship and good- 
will that prevailed among the Bntish people generally, and among 
all political parties m the Tmpenal Parliament I strove on my 
return from England to persuade the political leaders of India to 
grasp the hand of fnendship and good-will held out to them and to abandon 
the attitude of threat or menace I sought to convince them that this 
was the surest and the quickest way for India to travel along the road to 
her ultimate aims and aspirations T asserted my own emphatic opinion 
to this effect as the result of observation dunng my stav in London I 
quoted the Secretary of States words, and the> irc worth repetibon 
He said ’ 

“We desne and request pood will nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we me^i 
vrith that generous friendship which is near and dear to our hearts " 

In order to refresh your memones, let me quote one passage 
from my own speech in August last, when I was i 
posiibihty of the appointment of a Commission earlier 
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after I had shown that His Majesty's Goveramont did not attach special 
sanchty to the year 1929 I then said 


^ ro-bTaniination of the Constitution may lake place at any time not later than 
igp, when the British Goicrnmcnt are persuaded that there has been cenmno 
■W-operation of the responsible Indian political leaders in working the oxisline 
'txinstitution, and when sufTicient experience of these noiv, and still largelv untried 
conditions has been gathered to form the basis of a considered judgment and to enable 
proposals for the future to bo made iMth some confidence ” 


I had hoped that the leaders of ludiau political thought might 
seize the opportunity afiorded to them by the attitude of Govern- 
ment, that they might elect to comply with the request made and migut 
thus pave the w ay for an earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission 
and for the inception of a new era m pohticnl relations between India and 
Government Whilst I fully undei^lood and acknowledged the exigencies 
of political parties and the difficulties confrontmg political leaders, I yet 
ioped that conclusion would be reached and that action would be taken 
which would change the political atmosphere and lead to better under- 
standing between India and the British people It appeared to me that 
this was the golden moment for various sections of political opmion rf 
■India to combine in furtherance of the common purpose of advancing the 
mterests of India by laymg a surer foundation for her future relations 
with the British Government and people But to my great regret I must 
^ confess that the leahsation has fallen short of the extent of my hopes 
' So far, the appeals made mth the object of promotmg harmony and con- 
cord have failed to evoke that clear and defimte response from India which 
should have been unmistakable ra its manifestations and have left no room 
for doubts or ambiguities A more generous response would, I feel sure, 
have evoked generous action The heart of Britain would have been won 
'by immediate and sympathetic acceptance of the advances she had made 
and a new situation would have been created based upon mutual trust and 
good-will I shall refram from discussing the various currents of Indian 
political thought that have found expression m diverse directions smea 
"I last addressed you I desure to avoid comment that might possibly 
accentuate differences between political parties and Government Yet I 
must speair my personal opinion with frankness A study of the vafious 
speeches and of numberless press articles has led me to regret the more 
that there should be such hesitation m plainly recognismg and accepting 
the new situation to which Government’s invitation pointed As I have 
indicated, I had cherished the thought that the attitude of Government 
would have made moie cogent appeal to the generous minds of India 
"Bui it would appear that the opportumty is not to be seized , it is to be 
allowed to lapse, and mdeed, m some quartera, I gather, that the intention, 
as at present expressed, is to reject it And yet I believe that there is 
already the beginmng of the giowth of better relations I wish the evi- 
dence had been more marked, but nevertheless, I think T have discerned 
it, and I deem it fair to state, as I have already acknowledged on previous 
occasions, that there is some improvement m the general attitude, some 
change m the tone and temper of politicians towards Government Here 
agam, I wish it had been more defimte and unmistakable and also more 
general Although the Government m the last Session of the Assembly 
was opposed and defeated on various occasions vet there was to mv mind 
a greater disposition manifested to consider problems on their merits and 
to discard purely obstructive tactics I have examined most carefully 
Jthe debate of last September on the Gov'efnment Resolution relatmg to 
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the Muddiman Committee Report, and have studied the terms of the 
amendment passed by this Assembly Whilst I willmgly recognise that 
some mdmdual opmions were expressed suggestive of a desire to meet 
‘Government’s advance, the language of the Resolution seems to admit of 
no doubt as to the intentions of those who supported it by their vote 
Possibly ingemous minds may discover here or there m the formula adopt- 
ed some evidence of disposition to accept the mvitation But I must re- 
luctantly confess that scrutmismg these terms with the desire to regard 
them as favourably as possible, I cannot find the desired encouragement 
to those who, like myself, were seekmg evidence of greater co-operation 
nnd good-wiU 

There is however yet time for a more satisfactory response In the 
•ensumg Session, as the proceedings of this Assembly develop, I trust there 
may be found a clear manifestation of an attitude as generous and as 
well-mtentioned as I verily beheve uas that which prompted the appeal 
I shall contmue to watch events here and throughout the country with 
deep mterest, and it is my earnest prayer that the hopes, to which I still 
cling, may not be disappomted, and that a new era may dawn m Indian 
progress — an era of more sympathetic understanding, more widespread 
trust and more universal good-wil] 


ThuTsday, 25th Fehruary^ 1926 
MOTION FOE ADJOURNMENT 

Mv^Ghii Stkikk b\ THt Bengal State Prisoners in the Mandalay Jail 

Mr T C Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Mr President, you were good enough to admit the motion which I am 
about to move this afternoon, and the House was kmd enough to permit 
that the motion should be made at 4 O’Clock this afternoon The motion 
that I have to move is, under the Rules m this form, namely 

** That the Assembly do now adjourn.*’ 

Sir, I Avant this adjournment for the purpose of discussmg an urgent matter 
of pubhc importance, namely, the hunger strike to which the Bengal State 
prisoners in Mandalay jail have resorted Sir, I wish to brmg to the notice 
of this House that the State piisoners m Mandalay jail have always 
suffeied great hardships and have been subjected to inhuman treatment 
Questions have been asked m this Assembly, questions have been asked m 
the Bengal Legislative Council, asking for information on specific cases of 
ill-treatment that were brought to the notice of the Government by those 
questions The replies have invariably been evasive, except, when on rare 
occasions the Home Member, either here or in Bengal, took upon himself 
the responsibilitv of saymg that he was satisfied that the treatment of the 
State prisoners in Mandalay jail was all that could be desired Sir, resort 
to hunger-stnke is a very senous step, endangermg the hves of the 
detenus We have known mstances of people having had the strength of 
wiU to contmue their hunger-stnke unto death, and those who know 
Mr Subhas Chandra Bose^ who is one of the detenus who have resorted 
to hunger-striko, those who know the high character of Mr Subhas 
Chandra Bose, can realise that his life is m penl Perhaps the end of Jus 
life may be a prospect of great satisfaction to the Home Member and the 
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Mr T, 0. G-oswami Let me read further on 

** I think ^ou might so far report that the prisoners are in solitary confinement and ore 
permitted to exercise daily and that both are cheerful and the health of neither has 
suffered , or tvords to that effect 

The nest sentence is m italics m the oflBcial copy of the Report in question, 
'^^hich I was allowed to see for a few minutes 

“ This report tcill go to Simla ** 

Therefore, the Inspector General of Prisons asked Colonel Muivany, who 
was m charge of these political pnsouers, debberately to send a false 
report to the Government of India In a postsenpt, this Colonel Buchanan* 
actually wrote 

"If you 'igree, cancel your 4179 of 24 in your books and substitute new one — 
W J B" 

We cannot help feeling that the statements mtade by this Government 
and on behalf of this Government uith regard to the pohtical prisoners arc 
from top to bottom always false 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Pin'ance Jlember) Go on 

Mr T, 0 Goswami Are you over there not ashamed of this? 

Mr Ohaman Lall (West Punjab Non-JIuhammadan) He is not 
He IS laughing 

Mr, T 0 Goswami Are you not ashamed that this took place? It is 
on ugl> disclosure And then ^Mth this evidence before the Jail Committee, 
a \\hite-waslimg committee, a lying committee, they made the following 
report, — rel}mg, probnbl}^ on the secrecy of the minutes of evidence 

" Theso prisoners when in jail are detained m special enclosures or buildings sepirat-e 
from all oilier prisoners Thc> are granted such indulgence as books, wiling 
mntcnals, tobacco, betel and the like, and arc not subjected to an> more restraint 
than IS neccs*jar\ for tbeir safe custody The arrangements made appear to be satis 
factory, as satisfactory as is possible m the case of persons who are confined willun a 
jail and we received" no complaints from any State prisoner regarding the treatment 
of the jail 'luthonties " 

Tile Committee vhich m the face of the evidence of Colonel Mulvany could 
unto this without cvplmnmg awny that evidence, is a lying committee 
(Ijoud Applause), and the Government which concealed this report from 
OH public and which, while having it all the time m their secret drawers 
tof>k no steps for the amehoration of the treatment of political prisoners 

a Government that is for ever condemned (Applause ) 

1 will tel! you Sir, what n British officer thought of the instructions 
tliat were sent to him 

Mr. President: Order, order The Standing Order 24 soys that no 
dunng the debate shall exceed minutes in duration 

Mr Chaman LaD" I point out, Sir, that on the lost occasion when 

W4 moved a motion for ndjoummont and when xour predecessor v^as in 
\o'tr placi he did allow extra time m a matter like thi<; I would 
you {it a little more time 
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Mr. President Honourable Members must realise tlrat if they are 
anxious to fimsb the discussion of this motion by 6 o’clock, they must put" 
a restraint on themselves I mil not allow a minute longer than the 
prescribed tune 

Mr. T 0 Goswami Do I understand, Sir, that I have entirely exhaust- - 
od my time? 

Mr, President The Honourable Membei hias 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) Su*, I take 
the carlist possible opportunity of speolong to meet this motion as far as - 
I can I regret that the Honourable Member has not attempted to develop 
Ihe point on which lie has brought this motion, namely the hunger-strike 
m the jails of Mandalaj In fact, I have not ^et ascertained what his- 
pomt in regard to that vas As regards the evidence which he has 
read out, said to Imvo been gnen by Colonel Mulvany, he is perfectly 
correct and I lent him the book m ordei that he might satisfy himself of 
iho fact that Colonel IMulvanj^- did make those statements They were 
made m the 3 ear 1915 They were made in England to the Jiail Committee 
He was then a rctiicd officer and appeared before the Committee by whom 
he was ovnmined, and his examination is not \Mthout interest The remarks - 
that my Honourable friend has been quoting are taken fiom the Written 
Statement which Colonel Mulvany submitted before the Jail Committed 

These events took place, as I have said, m the jeai 1915 {An Honourable 
Mcynbcr ''The same Go^ernment prevailed And I trust will prevail ’ 
for manj^ years to come {An Honourable Member "We hope 
These events took place m the year 1915 The evidence was given before 
the Jail Committee who had opportunity of testing the value of the evidence 
They saw the man and weie able to question him I thmk it is unreason- 
able to expect me m the short notice that has been given me of this motion 
to be able to examine the papers and see what I have on record of events 
that took place eleven years ago That, however, is not reaUy essential ' 
to my argument The Jail Committee who examined Colonel Mudvany and 
had their evidence before lum came to certain conclusions with regard to 
State pnsoners I thinlt my Honourable fnend read them out, therefore I 
will not detain tlie House beyond reading out the last sentence which is as 
follows 

Tile arrangements made appeared us to be as satisfactory as is possible ih 
the case of persons who ba\e fo be confined 'withm a jail, and we received no complaints 
from any State prisoner regarding his treatment by the jail authorities In many 
cases facilities have been provided to enable prisoners of this class to pla\ badminton 
or Ia^vn tennis '' 

Now m regard to that Jail Committee, some of the Members of which 
this House might say were Indian officials and prejudiced, there was an t 
English officer included in it who w^as a man of great expenence and know- 
* ledge of jails, who was not m the least hkely to be misled by any repre- 
sentations from this Government I refer to ill MitcheU-Innes a dis- 
tinguished English official of consideiable experience of jails On that point 
they did not accept Colonel Mulvanv’s evidence They did not support it,- 
and in spite of my Honourable friend's criticism as to the nature of the 
Committee which he chaiaotensed m rather stionger language than is 
usual m debates, there is nothing whatevez m his contention on that point 
Moreover, Colonel Mulvany did say something more ily Honourable - 
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friend read out only a certain part of Colonel Mulvany's remarks He did 
iiot read out this He said * 

** The nrrangements made for their suppuit aie, in ni^ opinion, adequate to the 
supply of tbeir ^\ants according to their rank m life At least ever} wish cj^pressed 
Jias up till no\\ been gratified and both express themselves satisfied with their treat 
jnent in jail ” 

Mr T C Goswami That is the Eeport which was to be substituted 
The Honourable klember had better refer to Jus own book That was 
the report he was asked to substitute 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman That is the opinion given m 
WTitmg b\ Colonel Mulvany {An Honourable Member **Yes, which he 
was ordered to substitute 

Now, the next pouat I^have to make is that supposing the facts put 
forward are true, that Colonel Mulvany ’s contentions are correct, then 
what follows? It follows that at the time the Jail Committee reported, 
imp^o^ cmcnts had been made m the sjstem, and the inhuman treatment — 
if such treatment took place, which I deny — had been removed, therefore 
whichexer wa} \ou take it, the evidence did result m the better treatment 
of political prisoners, and no one is better pleased than I om at the result 
But I am not on that point at all I say that at the time this Jad 
^Committee Eeport w as published their treatment w as good 

Now passing from that rather dead issue I come to the live issue of 
the present treatment of the prisoners m Mandalay Jail As I informed 
niY Honouiable friend I had \ery little notice of this motion, and I <it 
once telegraphed the Buima Government for a report and also the Bengal 
Government I h ive not rcceivctl a repl}^ from Bengal but I have received 
n report from Burmi but not in regard to po nts of detail I have at 
present pending before me from these political detenus a petition in w’hich 
they make certain requests That was under my consideration long before 
the present motion was*brought I have wrtten to inquire for ihe facts 
4md for certain details, but there is no suggestion m the petition about 
il! treatment They have asked for certain extra payments in rcenrd 
to vinous things but the petition ijoes not suggest that the pr Sonet'S are 
heiug ilktreated It is a carefully wooded and carefully drawn up document 
and I suggest to the House for them considerat on that if the petition ns 
received contained no allegations of ill^eamenfe it is merely because there 
were no allegations to make As I said, that petition s under mv con- 
sideration and I nm awaiting a full report from the Government It will 
be dealt wath and will rccene due and e\ei^.s\mpaUiotie consider jtion {An 
Honourable Mctnhcr * WHint is the renornfrom the Burma Government? 
May wc Know what it is about ^ ’) No yon mn\ T am not in a 

position to give the House half facts Mv Honourable fnend pushes his 
intervention too far 

Mr M V Abhyankar I ha\c evidence licre that thcT let ers are inter- 
cepted 

Mr Chaman Lall Wliat does the remark of the Honourable flie Home 
Mtmbcr mean? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlm-^n As ^nr T can see the onlr 
f|iiostion in the potdion was one of finannnl aid r of neces^sary expend f^^r^ 
No allegations were made of ill-treatment Thc\ sn\ the} want n little 
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more money for certain purposes I have seen many demands from these 
persons who may have asked for a httle more than is needed But we are 
not uere to pr^^vide for expenditure on a luxurious scale We are to provide 
lor expenditure on a reasonable and proper scale, and undoubtedly some of 
the aeniands are on a very high scale 

Apart from what I have said on the subject of the Jails Committee’s 
lieport, th 8 question of political prisoners has been very much before the 
(government of India We have from time to time issued rules regardmg 
Iheir treatment and I may explam to the House that copies of these rules 
are sent to every Lecal Government where these pnsoners are confined, and 
therefore they must be m the hands of the Government of Burma They 
Mere realh drawn up wnh the object of seeing that they got reasonable 
exercise, games, newspapers and books They are not, however, supphed 
with the Forward (Laughter ) I see now that they are also supphed with 
confidential documents such as the Jails Committee’s Beport, and, I am 
surprised to find that they have had access to Volume III which is not avail- 
able to the public How they got that documem I am quite unable at 
th s moment to say 

On the qu^^stion of Colonel Mulvany, I have made it perfectly plain to 
the House what was his story in 1915, that his statements were not 
accepted, that Colonel Mulvany, if he effected any improvements, did good 
work, and as regards allegations of ill-treatment, there were no such allega- 
tions There are gentlemen m this House who have been pnsoners under 
Be^u’ation HI Will they get up and say whether they received ill- 
-treatment^ 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru fMeerul Division Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Sometimes 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Were you a Regulation IH 
prisoner*^ 

Pand’t Shamlal Nehru No, but my fnends weie 

The Honourable Sir Alexsnder Muddiman The orders do require that 
they shall have facihties in various ways for rendenng their confinement 
as little irks-'^me as possible having resard to ihe fact thaf they are confined 
I have never m nirmsed to the House that to confine a man s a very senous 
thing, but in spite of the charges which have been brought agamst us, I 
repeat that we do treat the'^e men m a humane manner 

Mr T G Goswami Question 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Question, it may he , it is a 
quest on "he House to consider So far there has been nothing s'^id 
which can lead me to suppose that the cause of this hunger-stnke is other 
than I have stated Is it becaiiQe we are discussing whether they shoi 
get a few rupees more? What is it? 

Mr T C Goswami T sunnose T have The right of a reply 

T>ip Honourable Sir A^exau'^^^r Muddim'^n* T am nlaced m that posiho^ 
that this discussion has been rnTsod at a time when it !s almost impossible 

the Government to develop ’ts hill case and d is irnnoss hie eanallv for 
the l^Temher oppns^’e to deve1oT> > m foil rase Therefore I think it is a 
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matter wluch should not have been raised on the adjournment I have 
nothing more to say 

Lala Lajpat Rai. Sir, it is ^cr 3 difficult to speak with restraint on a sub- 
ject like this and I can veil excuse the vurmth that vas introduced into 
this discussion by mj friend Jfr Gosvami 'Here ve are dealing 
with the case of a man amongst others, vlioni ve consider to be one of 
the finest flouers of Indian Nationali'^ni , vhosc (Inracfcr no lonsider to 
be one of the highest vo can imagine, vhosc chanties and benefactions 
extended to a \eiy large number of jieople at the time be was arrested 
We on this side of the House consider Sublins Chandra Bose to be in- 
capable of doing anything mean or dishonest \^Tien a man of that 
character and that kind resorts to hunger-strike ve are bound to assume 
that there must be senous causes at the bottom of the hunger-strike, 
which have foiccd him to take that step 

Sir, I ha\e been a prisoner under Regulation 111 of 1818 I have 
been a prisoner as a couMct too, and I know how serious a thing a hunger- 
strike is I have seen persons who had resorted to hunger-strike becom- 
mg almost mad and msane, and as long as I w as in jail, I did my verj' best 
to prevent my compatriots from resorting to hunger-stnke at all People 
do not resort to hunger-strike under ordmarj circumstances or as an 
Ordinarj' means of haMng their <rievances redressed It is onh m extreme 
cases when they find that the treatment thev arc subjected to is unbearable 
and mtolernble that they resort to hunger strike And if a man of the culture 
end character of Subhas Chandra Bose can resort to hunger-stnke, we are 
absolutely safe in presuming that there must be verj senous grounds which 
have led him to take that senous step Unfortimntclv on this sade of the 
House we are not m possession of all those facts which have Jed him to take 
that step Sir, you must also remember that political prisoners are not 
quite free — neither prisoners impnsoned under Regulation HI of 1818 nor 
even convicts — to c' nmunicate their grievances to their relatives and 
friends A great deal of secrec\ is preserved about the treatment of 
prisoners m jails as well ns in other places whore prisoners under Regula- 
tion m of 1818 are confined ^ and therefore if no facts have been com- 
mumcated by them which we could place before fhis House, I am not 
piepared to believe that no facts exist and that there is no justification 
for that step At the same time I quite understand the difficulty of the 
Home Member too He has challenged me to state if I was treated m- 
humanly I am generally reluctant to relate m 3 personal expenences, 
but challenged as I am by the Home I\Iember, I feel I must make a 
departure m this case I will relate a few incidents before this House, 
m order to enable them to judge how political prisoners are treated at 
times Of course, I don’t know about the present rules, but evidently 
those rules have not improved things very much They might have done- 
so m certain respects and they might not have done so m certam others 
Speaking of the question of inhuman treatment or maltreatment it must 
he understood that it vanes iluch depend? on individual pnsoners and 
mdividual jailers Some jailers and superintendents are very good and 
they give no reason for any complaint to pohtical or other prisoners 
Others are not so good Some pnsoners can put up with any tod of lU 
treatment and bear their gnevances very patiently, some cannot It all 
depends upon the attitude taken bv the pnsoner and the jailer And 
therefore no general conclusions can be deduced from one statement or 
the other in a matter of this tod But m my judgment the very fact 
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of a man being imprisoned imdei Regulation III of 1818, is inhuinsn, 
absolutely inhuman It places him at a great disadvantage with all those 
who come m contact mth him as his jailers oi as Ins guards The very 
fact of his being miprisoned under Regulation III of 1818 without bemg 
given the opportunity of explaining his conduct, without any trial or de^' 
fence, dubs him as a very dangerous prisoner, and as such certam jailers 
and superintendents are mclined to think that they must use every pos- 
sible precaution against that man communicating with the outside world 
or ngamst that man even tolerably enjoying his life m jail, as some of th^ 
supennt-endents are apt to look upon it So they put all kinds of diffi- 
culties m the vaj of the pnsoners and consider that any treatment is 
good for him Now, Sir, let us first dispose of the present trouble Though 
I am not in possession of all the facts, but judging from questions put m 
the Legislative Council of Bengal by various Members about the treat- 
ment of those prisoners m Burma, I have no hesitation m saying that 
there must be certam serious causes 'sxhich have led a prisoner of Subhaa 
Chandra Bose's character to resort to himger-stnke 

Coming to my own humble expenences, it is rathez unpleasant to 
speak of one's oum case m this connection, but as I have been challenged to 
do so, I uill make a few statements First of all, Sn, I want to mloim 
the Honourable the Home Member that for six months, the penod of my 
mcarceration m Mandalay, I was not allowed a single newspaper or any 
othei periodical I ask this House or any cmlised Government, whether 
to deprive a man of my status and position m 12e, of my habits, of news- 
papeT's or magazines for six months, is Inhuman or not Secondly during 
the whole period of m3'' confinement 1 was not allowed to see any of my 
relatives, m spite of applications made bv them both to the Government 
of the Punjab and the Government of Burma I ask the Miembers on 
the other side to say whether this v^as inhuman or not Even ordinary 
prisoners, ordmary convicts, arc allowed the pnvilege of havmg visitors, 
but in m}^ case the application made by my biother, a pleader, was 
refused He was not allowed to come to Burma to see me Then, Sir, 
my food arrangements were put m charge of the butler of the Superm- 
tendent That Supenntendent at first seemed to me to be a very kindly 
disposed man, but he soon changed his manners possibly under instruc- 
tions of some one else The first day he allowed me a book to learn the 
Burmese language, but after three or four davs he came to me and said, 
"I am sorry I cannot allow 3^011 to learn the BuiTneso language " (Laughter ) 
That must have been done under instructions He did not do it on his 
own idea At times he appeared to be land and at times cruel, not that 
he actually bent me, but he treated me like a school boy and msulted me 
as often as he could He put my food arrangements m charge of his 
butler, and would you believe it, one day when the vegetables were 
yotten and bad, I did not eat them, and the Supenntendent actually came 
to me without any coat or waist coat, m his sleeves, and rebuked me and 
threatened me with dire consequences if I ever again refused to eat the 
food given to me On anothei day, I put him a question as to whether 
the Government of India were still at Simla, because I was entertainmg 
some hope of being released by the Government of India before they left 
Simla He simply came down on me How dare I ask him such a ques- 
tion Well, I put up with all that without making a complamt to any 
one because I have made it a rule of my life not to complam of thmgs 
like that I take them as a part of the day's work But because I made 
no complamt and informed no one, it does not follow that I was not 
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treated improperly or inhtimanly I will just tell you one more funny 
story showing how political prisoners are guarded and treated One day 
at about five o’clock m the mormng, I was sitting up m bed and some 
Slim passm? along the road running by my bungalow was reciting tihe Japjt 
Sahtb, which is their religious prayer My guard consisted of Burmese 
find Europeans , no Huidus or Muhammadans were allowed to approach 
my bungalow or to bo a part of my guard lest I might speak with them 
ior a minute or two By the by, was that humane? The object was 
to shut me out of all association with my fellow men — ^with men whose 
language I could speak and understand So when the Sikh Jat passed 
^y bungalow reciting his Jaj)]i rather loud, the European sergeant m 
Mhavge who could not understand the language of J(^pp, came to me and 
nsked me w hy I was talkmg to him vJ^en I told him that I was n >t 
talking to him at all, he became very threatening and rebuked me 
severely I reported this mcident next day to the Supenntendent, but 
he passed it off as if it was nothing Instances of that kind can be multi- 
plied by tens and twenties and I may tell the Honourable Member thit 
however good his own intentions or the intentions of his Government may 
bo, there are subordinates who twist those mtentions into something else, 
who presume from the very nature of the fact that a man is imprisoned 
under Regulation III of 1818 that he must be a dangerous man and s 
not entitled to courteous treatment They care not either for your in- 
tentions or foi the josition or the comfort of the prisoner My fnend Mr 
Bipm Chandra Pal was saymg something about my walks I wish 
he had had the" privilege of having those walks Every time 
I vent out for a walk I was accompanied by a guard of two constables 
and one European sergeant, all with loaded revolvers If any Indian saw 
me on the road and had the courtesy to salaam me, as many did, they 
were punished, sometimes they were severely dealt with even before my 
ejes On that account those walks were at times a regular torture lo 
me Sir I feel I must stop the recitation of the wrongs done to me during 
mj confinement The few mcidents among many more of the kind, relfit*^d 
by me, are mute enou'^h for the purposes of the challenf^e mven to me by 
the Honourable the Home Member Now I leave it to the Honourable Mem 
bers on the other side to imagine the feelings of an educated man placed 
m that situation 

So, I vould beg of the Honourable Members on the other side not 'jo 
presume that these men, who are all men of culture and education and 
position, could have gone on hunger-stnke for some petty or tnv al 
reasons We cannot rf course give them all the facts, under the circum- 
stances and at this distance It is for the Home Member to make inquiries, 
and I am perfeotlv certain that be Tinll make an inquiry I have no doubt 
about that He has said so himself He said that he was m communi- 
cation vith the Government of Burma But at the same time oil that 
we vish to do is to draw the attention of the country to the senous state 
of thinc^ fhnt exists m I^fandalay jail m regard to fbese prisoners And 
also to show as VO have been pointing out from time to time, that aa 
long as th^s Ro^nlnbnn TIT of 1818 romams on the ‘^tatiilo-hnnh, it 
be n oooc;tnnt souroo of imtation to the whole population of India, to 
peonle vho are arrested under it, to their friends and to the general public 

For thoq/' reasons Sir, I support the motion made by my Honourable 

fnend “f^r Gnstvnm! 

Sover*'! Eo’^onrable Members* I move that the question be now put 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Pail- 
ways) Su, I desire to congratulate my Honourable friend on the modeia- 
tion of his speech But he accused the Government of inhuman treat- 
ment in regard to political prisoners I think, Sir, that my Honourable 
fnend will admit that v e were not altogethei inhuman towards him 
I remember, Sir, not very long ago being consulted by my Honouiable 
fnend, the then Home Member (Sir Malcolm Hailey), about the release 
of Lain Lajpat Rai My Honourable friend at that tune, we were informed, 
was suffering from a very severe disease, and I am sure, Sir, that I have 
all friends behind vnth me when I say that I congratulate the Honour- 
able Member and the House on his recovery from that disease (Applause ) 
Sir, I am also obliged both to kir Bipin Chandra Pal and Lala Lajpat 
Rai for having brought this debate down to the real facts We are not, 
Sir, discussing this letter of Colonel Mulvany What we are discussing 
18 ihe question of this hungei-stnke of these pnsoners m the Mandalay 
Jail Nov, Sir, I think that I can fairly state that my Honourable fnends 
opposite are in exact h the same difficult}^ as my fnend, the Home Member, 
who said that he was m a difficulty in replying to this debate because he 
had not the information I think that Lala Lajpat Ra and all other 
Honourable Members opposite are m exactly the same difficulty What 
do we know about the facts of this hunger-stnke? We are told that these 
political pnsoiiers have been ill-treated There is not one word of evidence 
to corroborate that 

An Honourable Member We have the fact of the hunger-strike 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes* True we have also theu own state- 
ments The only thing that we know is that they are in dispute with 
the Burma Government over allowances for the cost of certam festivals 
All that my Honourable fnend Lala Lajpat Itai could say was that we 
must assume that there was some senous cause for this hunger-stnke 
Surely, Sir, the obnous thing to do would have been to wait till my 
Honourable friend could have found out the cause of the strike, and 
my Honourable fnends opposite might have done the same Then Lala 
Lajpat Rai gave certain of his own experiences when he was m detention 
m Mandalay, I think about 1W7 That Sir, is 19 years ago, if my anth- 
metic is correct, and I think that ve can claim on this side of the House 
that we have made verj leal improvements in our treatment of these 
political prisoners Mr Bipm Chandra Pal also made certain statements 
One of hiB complaints was that these prisoners are not allowed to go to the 
cinema I am quite prepared to admit that they are not allowed to go 
to the cinema, but I find that they are allowed to play chess, cards and 
even dice, and I find also, and I am sure this will mteiest Honourable 
Members, that they are allowed the use of the chaiha and to play bad- 
minton Lala La]pat Rai when he was m jail complained that he was not 
allowed newspapers I have here a list of the newspapers which such 
prisoners may be allowed to subsenbe to "'Any mao'azine pubhshed m 
Great Britain' , and there is a list of 16 or 17 masrazines and penodicals 
to vhich these political pnsoners are allowed to subscribe 

An Honourable Member* Why don't you supply the Forivard newspaper 
to the political pnsoners? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes If the Honourable Member likes to 
know \Vhat the newspapers are, I am qmte prepared to read out the list 
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Mr, Bipin Ohandxa Pal: Tbcio is one little point I did not suggest 
that they should be allowed to go to the cinema, but I suggested that 
they ought to have other means of enjoying themselves and enjoying life 

The Honourable Six Charles Innes 1 am rather fond of cmemas myself, 
and I can quite appreciate the political prisoners' deprivation of it, but 
I quite understand the Honourable Member's point, and I was trymg to 
make it plain to the House that though they are not allowed to enjoy 
that particular diversion, wo make it our business to provide them with 
certain games, among which, as I say, there are chess, cards, badminton, 
the c/iar/ca, etc , and that we have in the last few years made very real 
improvements The whole question, Sir, comes round to this These 
gentlemen have gone on hunger-strike We do not Icnow why All we 
know IB that there is a dispute about certain expenses on certain festivals 
There is no jot or tittle of evidence to show any ill-treatment, and I 
suggest that this House, instead of moving what is a vote of censure, as 
this motion for adjournment vail be, if carried, should drop the matter 
until we have made our mqiunes and found out what the real trouble is 
I emphasize my pomt that the Honourable Members opposite have no 
specific evidence to bring forwaid in support of the allegation of ilL- 
treatment, and all that they could say is that because there is a hunger- 
strike, there must be some serious cause at work We Imow from the 
history of political prisoners all over the world that a hunger-stnlce is a 
device in order to bnng trouble to the Executive As far as we know, 
the only cause here is this dispute about allowances, and I submit that 
there is no reason why this House should pass this motion on that 
ground 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put ) 

Mr T C Goswami I thank you, Sir, for allowing me to reply I will 
make a very short reply, because it is reallv a cruelty, peihaps an act of 
inhumanity (since we have been condemning acts of inhumanity), that I 
am perpetrating on the Home Member, who not only confessed that he 
was unprepaied but evidently showed that he had absolute^ no prepara- 
tion and no case at all He asked me, why did I raise this question 
when I did not have all the facts of the situation? And his colleague, the 
Honourable Sir Ghailes Innes went further and said that I had no definite 
evidence Now I want to sisk, how am I to know, or how is any 
Membei here to know, definitely what is happening mside the barred and 
bolted gates of the jail in far away Mandalay This motion is raised at 
least 4 or 5 days after the hunger-strike was commenced It is for the 
Home Member to give us definite news Tbe news that there was a 
hunger-strike in Mandalay Jail came on 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes It may be over by now 

Mr T 0 Goswami The Home Member was at liberty to tell us that, 
if it was true, and I think the Honourable the Commerce Member will at 
least give me the credit for having done one thing The first time I 
heard about this incident, I placed the full telegram, which contamecl 
other things of a private character, at the disposal of the Home Member 
early yesterday morning, and I said to him that I was not going to move 
for an adjournment that day 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. That, Sir, is perfectly true, 
and I returned the telegram after I had used it and I did not use his 
private information 

Mr, T C Goswami Quite so I frankly came to him and asked him, 
to ascertam the facts Certainly he could have sent a deal the lino 
telegram to Burma, as the Government can always do, and during the 
last thirty hours the Home Member had ample 0 ])portunity of hearing 
from them 

f 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I have had a reply, Sir, but 
I wanted a full reply 

Mr T 0 Goswami But you have not disclosed the reply Is it so 
damaging? What I wish to say is that both the Home Member and 
the Commerce Member were relying on the petition of the detenus, dated 
the 2nd February, 1926, which no doubt related only to the dispute about 
the Pu]a Etllowances But they omitted to tell us that even as late as 
•January 16th last — have got a copy of /the petition of that date — these 
pnsoners petitioned the Government at Mandalay pointing out various' 
mconvemences under which they suffered, and the Saras wati Pu]a incident 
was mentioned only as one of them They pointed out that while the 
Jail Committee reported — the leport which I have consigned hero to 
the floor, and there let it lay I — that these political prisoners are to be 
-subjected to no more restraint than is necessaiy for their safe custody, 
(that rule which is also enjomed by Regulation HI, which is a Statute, 
that rule is frequently violated 

Then, Sir, as regards Colonel Mulvany's evidence, the Home Member 
-said that that evidence was i-ejected, but m the report of the Jail Com- 
mittee, that Committee nevei took the trouble to discuss Colonel Mulvany's 
evidence That is a serious pomt Colonel Mulvany was lesponsible for 
looking after moie mtemees than probably any other oflScer m his time, 
and the statement came from an authonty so high as that, and the Com- 
mittee, we aie told, dismissed that evidence It was certainly due not only 
fto Colonel Mulvany, it was due to themselves and due to the public that 
they should have discussed that evidence, and said why that evidence was 
dismissed Besides, certain letters passed between Colonel Mulvany and 
the then Inspector General of Prisons, which were published If they were 
false, as I cannot beheve that they were, the Committee ought to have 
stated that on mvestigation Colonel Mulvany's evidence was found to be 
untrue Then Sir, the Home Member quoted, and that was the most 
•cunous, most amusmg, part of his speech — I mean no personal disrespect — 
he quoted from the report which was actually substituted under orders and 
'Under protest by Colonel Mulvany 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman L was a httle afraid that I 
made a mistake, but I observe that the paragraph that appears m both 
letters is in exactly the same terms 

^^"Mr L Graham (Secretary, Begislative Department) Read paragraph 

Mr T G Goswami- Read bos letter of protest, Confidential D 0 
INo 4179 (a), which is no longer confidential 
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I think before the Coinnnltce Imd any right to ''disbelieve" the evidence 
of Colonel Alulvnny, it was their duty to ray plainly that they regarded 
him as a liar, and if the Honourable the Home Member, 'aho has. I under- 
stand, no personal experience of dealing uith iniemccs and who was not 
a jail official m Colonel Mulvany's time or at any subsequent time, and so, 
could not claim personal cxpenoncc, — I say, if ho is prepared to state that 
this responsible official of Government, to whose high character and 
courage I again pay a tribute, was a liar, ho is welcome to do so Mean- 
wffiilo Colonel Mulvany’s evidence is there 

Now, I shall finish with one observation, and that is this Tou detain 
people without even framing charges against them Even that barbarous 
Regulation III which dates from a barbarous and lawless time, — even that 
provides that nothing should be done to the State prisoners except to see 
that they are safely under control, that no personal mcomeniences should 
bo caused ICnowing the present temper of the Bengal Government, whicb 
I greatly deplore, it is our fear that persons m authority m that provmce, 
persons, some of wffiom suffer, if, I am permitted to borrow a phrase from 
modem Psycholog), from an "mfenonty complex," — ^persons who have 
been exasperated by the pobtical movement, the perfectly lawfful and consti- 
tutional political movement in Bengal, — ^have resorted to punitive and vin- 
dictive methods Nothing convincing has ever been said on behalf of the 
Government to dispel the impression, which I repeat and which I believe 
m, that Government in Bengal have used this Regulation III and the 
Ordinance foi vmdictive purposes Colonel Mulvany has* said that the treat- 
ment sometimes meted out was "such as tc dnve any sensitive man insane" 
We know^ actually from the condition of some of the internees that they 
have become physical wrecks, that they have become nervous and that 
some of them have become absolutely useless for further work T must 
protest, again, on behalf of my friends behind me, against the inhuman: 
treatment, which I assert wnth confidence and about which Government- 
have persistently shown such callous indifference 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sir, the mam point I had 
to make I was able to make by an interruption In my first speech I was- 
a little afraid I might have made a sFip m quoting from the first letter 
The sentence appears in both letters and my point was a perfectly good one 
It IS one of the things that one is doubtful of when speaking, not bemg- 
like my Honourable friend a polished and accomplished orator 

Now^, Sir, a good deal has been said, but I have not heard one Single- 
Member get up and say that any brutality is shown, any corporal brutality 
IS shown There have been charges that we have denied prisoners mental 
pabulum, and I admit that that may amount m certam circumstances to a 
very serious depnvation Perhaps to a man fond of literature, like my fnend 
opposite, it IS a more painful thing than an actual blow My Honourable 
fnend Sir Charles Innes has answered that objection by pointing out that 
the detinues can choose from a large list of magazines, but he for^^ot to add, 
no doubt through oversight, that a paper that is w^ell known in this House, 
the Bengalee, is available to them I may also point out that the- 
Englishman and the Statesman are also available 

rJSxi C S Eanga Iyer (Rolnlkund and Kumaon Hivisiona Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) That is poison to political prisoners 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Middiraan Poison? My Honourable ‘ 
fnend's opinion is different lo mine os to suitable mental pabulum* 
for political prisoners I am not, Sir, prepared to go into the 
respective suitabilit}*^ of the various? newspapers that circulate in India 
as to whether or not they nro good pabulum foi political prisoners One 
point at any rale one grievance under which my friend opposite suffered, 
has been remedied Then, Su, the point has been made and very carefullv 
made bv niv Honourable colleague — and I am much obliged to him for 
making it it uas not open to me to make in detail as no case had then 
been developed — mv colleague pointed out and pointed out with force that 
as far as we knou the hunger-strike is due to the dispute as to certam 
allowances Tlint is the point that was raised m a petition which is now 
pending before me and on which I ha\e asked foi further information I 
do not think that on that the House has made out any case for the adjourn- 
ment The main proposMion wdiich lies behind this motion is that prisoners 
in these dn\s are beine treated with inhumanity I deny it, I deny it with 
all the force at mv command It is impossible — and here I agree with my 
Honourable friend Lala Lajpat Tfai — it is impossible for anv Government 
to he sure that all subordinates are behaving properly Indeed it is not 
onlv in jnils but in other parts of India that rudeness and mcmlity are 
o\penenced It is n matter in our own common knowledge, equallv in vour- 
own and mine I snv on the bioad issues nothing has been established 
against Government end the House ought to support Government in this 
matter 

Mr President* The question is 
** That the Assooibly do now adjourn ** 

The motion w'^as adopted by 57 votes against 40 


Monday^ 1st March, 1926 

HUNGEE-STRIIvE OF THE BENGAL STATE PRISONERS IN THE 
MANDALAY AND INSEIN JAILS 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) Sir, with 
your permission I desire to make a statement which I should have made this 
morning in answ^er to a short notice question of which I had consented to 
waive notice It was from Mr Gosw^ami, but I understand that my 
Honourable friend had not obtained ;vour permission, Sir, to put that ques- 
tion, therefore it is not open to him to do so As the mattei is of consider- 
able interest to the House, I desire, wath your permission, to give the House 
some information on the subject Have I vour permission, Sir? (On Mr 
President assentmg, the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman proceeded ) 

It relates to the hunger-stnke of the State prisoners in the Mandalay 
and Insem Jails The hunger-stnke of the State prisoners in the Mandalay 
Jail began on the 181h February, and of those in the Insem Jail on tbs' 
22nd February 

The grounds assigned by the prisoners for the stroke are as follows 

At the time of the Durga Puja festival they represented to the Superm- 
tendent of the Jail at Mandalay that the Government of Bengal always made- 
grants for the celebration of religious festivals This was not, as a m 
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of fact, correct Reasonable facilities have always been allowed for the 
celebration of religious festivals, but the grant of substantial sums of money 
18 clearly another matter The Superintendent, however, beheving the 
representation to be true, advanced sums aggregating Rs 600 on the under- 
standing that the amounts would be lepaid if sanction was not accorded 
The grant was not sanctioned, but as the money had already been expended, 
iits recovery has been waived The pnsoners renewed their demands for 
grants in connection with the Saiaswati and Holi festivals and the reason 
alleged for the strike is that these grants were not sanctioned No allega- 
tion of ill-treatment whatever has been made and the representations received 
apart from what I have already explained relate solely to allowances The 
pnsoners have been treated throughout with great consideration by the 
jail authonties and penodical reports show that their health is good and 
their comfoits well looked after Of course they are not in as good condi- 
tion after going on hunger-stnke as they were before 

, The mformataon which I give you I had not in this complete form when 
the motion for adjournment was before the House I only received it on 
the 27th February The first intimation I had of the hunger-stnke was on 
the 24th February in a telegram from the Government of Burma This 
statement is in effect the replv which I should have given had I been put 
the question this morning 

, Mr T C Qoswaml (Calcutta Suburbs Non -Muhammadan Urban) 
May I ask my Honourable fncnd, the Home Member, \\hether he has 
received any intimation as to the present state of health actually of the 
hunger-stnkei*8 , and may I also ask whether, in view of the statement 
which he has made to this House, for which I thank him on behalf of the 
House, the gnevances werb simply in connection with the religious festivals, 
and wh^^ m that case, if those gnevances had been redressed, is it that 
the hunger-stnlcers are still continuing on hunger-stnke? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman My answer to the first part 
of tho question is that I am aware that people who hunger-stnke are not 
in porticulaily good condition They are being medically attended to I 
tmay make it plain to the House that Government have not the slightest 
mlenlion of yielding to tho hunger-sinkers As regards why they ar3 still 
liungcr-stnking, it is not a fact that these grants were always made for the 
celebration of icligious festivals It is a fact that the Rs 500 were written 
off The question of giants for these religious festivals so far as it concerns 
the Bengal Cnminal Law Amendment pnsoners is under the law a question 
for the Bengal Government, but it is also true that among these State 
pnsoners there are three Regulation III people, with whom I am concerned 
On receipt of tboir petition — ^I fii*st heard of it in a letter from the Bengal 
Government dated the 9th February, — ^I wrote and asked whether allowances 
had been given m the past, if so, what allowances were granted and 
whether the present allowances were suflBcient I have not had a reply to 
that loiter As regards the petition from the Regulation HI people, the 
petition, therefore, is still under the consideration of the Government of 
India 

Mr T O Grswami I wanted to ask Sir Alexander Muddiman, and may 
ask him again, that inasmuch ns he definitely stated that the hunger-stnkein 
referred to no other grievance m their petitions to Government except that 
arising out of expenses for the Pujas, whether, after that amount wa» 
advanced to them and was wTitten off, their gnevances were not completely 
rredressed? 
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The Honourable Six Alexander Muddiman: No Tho\ smd tlu\t not oul> 
should the Rs 500 be UTilteu off but that pnuits should bo made to inaho 
up for uhat the^ had paid themselves 

Mr T C Goswami Is it not a fact (hat on the KUli danuarN last, llvo'^o 
State prisoners petitioned the Go\enuncnl o{ Burma allopmp ill-tioatmont 
of \anou8 kinds, and that ns an insiatK e of ill-tioatmont iho^ moulionod 
the fact of not receiving allowances for porfonnmg thou lohgious nto^? 
Tliev mentioned mam other things, and considering that then petition, 
dated 2nd Fobnian, to which the Hononnihlo the Home ^remhei made ro 
fereuco in this House, dealt onh with the question of tlio Pujas. does not 
the Home Member think that he ought to take the potitionp of the llMh 
January, and the 2ad Februarv, togothor and treat all tho griovauoes men- 
tioned m the petition of 10th Jnmiai\, as gomnno giievanoos oi gnovanooR 
which ought to he investigated bv tlie Govommont. of India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman T can only say to that, that 
I have received an nssurnuco from the Govommont of Bunna on tho 27lh 
Febmnrv, that no allegation of ill-treatment has over boon made, 


Mr T 0 GDSwami Not even m tho jiotition of JOth Jannaiy? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* Not m tlio jiolition I Imvo 
received, and I have tlie assurance of tho Goveininont of Bnuna an I liavo 
iilrend^ stated 

Mr T 0 Goswami Mav I ask tho Homo Mcmbci to inqinio fiom tho 
Burma Government about tho petition of tlio lOlli Jannaiy, of wlnoli 1 luid 
a cop^ on the day T moved the adjournment of (he jloim(*? 

The Honoxirable Sir Alexander Muddiman. If tho Honoinnlilo Momhor 
wall give me a copj of the petition T wall sond it In iho Bunna (loviunnumt 
and ask for then remarks 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjoic omn Tiulimopoly Non Mnhnm 
madan Rural) ATay I inquire wdictlioi tlio IJonoin/ililo 'tlio Homo Mi'mhor 
wall not consider it worth Ins while to dissnadc tlieso ]niHOneia fiom mnorling 
to stnkes ha\ang legard to the fact that he lias alioadv loolccul in (/0 tluar 
grievances, some of wliirli hr has ledrcssed? 
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Amendment Law prisoners, the allowances are to be fixed by that Govern- 
ment 

Mr K 0 Neogy (Dacca Division Non-Muhammadan Eural) Ts the 
Honourable Member aware that mere than five months have elapsed since 
the State pnsoners celebrated their Durga Puja m Burma? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman’ They celebrated the Durga 
Puja at the expense of Government at a cost of Es 600 

Mr K C Nec^ How is it this matter did not come up before the 
Government of India for so long? 

Tho Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman, Why should it come up 
except on petition? 

Mr K C. Neogy Is it not a fact that the State pnsoners did submit a 
petition m the first instance to the jail authorities in Burma, and in the 
second instance to the Grvemment of Burma, but bow is it that none of 
these petitions was forwarded to the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* I can onlv sav that the 
only petition on my file is the one I have referred to The Honourable 
Member has put a great many questions on the paper and I shall have 
great pleasure m answering them later in as full a way as possible 

Mr Ohaman Lall (West Punjab Non-Muhammadan) But I take it 
the position at the present moment is this, the Government are not pre 
pared to consider any of these grievances of these people on strike? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman The Honourable Member 
must make no such assumption The only gnevance before me is this 

question of these allowances, and that I am going into with the Bengal 

Government 

Mr, Chaman Lall* "00 T unrlerstnncl from that statement that the 
Honourable Member will take expeditious steps to inquire into these 
gnevances m order to put an end to them? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman The only grievance which I 
have before me is under investigation and I shall give it my early atten- 
tion, but if the Honourable Member thinks that a hunger-stnke have 

any effect on the decision I shall amve at, he is in error 

Mr Chaman Lall All I think is that a. hunger-stnke may have grave 
consequences 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman As the Honourable Member 
knows, two Honourable Members of this House have endeavoured to 
dissuade these people from hunger-sfcnking It is no pleasure to me to* 
have people going on a hunger-stnke and if there is anything I can do to 
terminate it, I shall be only too glad to do it 

Mr T C Goswanu* May I first of all thank the Home Member for 
forwarding our telegram, which I trust was received by my fnend Mr 
Subhas Chandra Bose, shortly after it was despatched from here, and may 
I, m the second place, ask the Home Member, since his information *m 
the subject of tho gnevances or alleged gnevances of these prisonora 
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appears to be so very limited, to mquire mto the grievances of these 
people and see wnat he can do to rebeve them? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Alssandet Mudditnan Tn so far as any gnevancss 
are brought to my notice I shall proceed to do all I can to rebeve them 

Mr Devaki Prasad Smba (Chota Nagpur Division Non-Muhammadan) 
May I suggest to the Honourable Member that, if it is poss ble, he may 
instruct the jail authorities to issue occasional information to the relations 
of all the mdividual prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Alesander Muddiman The Honourable Member is 
evidently not aware of the rules under which these prisoners are tamed 
They have the power to write twice a week to their f amili es, and they exer- 
cise it 

Diwan Bahadur T Bangachanar (^ladras City Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) May I ask whether the Government of India have not issued 
instructions for giving them funds for the Hoh festival? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan No, Sir, we have not 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar May I know why? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Because, as I have told the 
Honourable Member, as regards allowances for the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Law prisoners it is a matter for the Bengal Government As 
xegards State prisoners, it is undoubtedly a matter for me, hut, as we treat 
these men alike, we must adopt a common course of action, which I am 
now discussmg with the Bengal Government 


Monday, 15th February, 1926 

COMMENTS IN A NEWSPAPER REFLECTING ON THE 
IMPARTIALITY OF THE CHAIR 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddmxan (Home Member) Su, bef 
Tve proceed v it i th^ further consideration of this Bdl I desire, with V’ 
permission, to make a few observations regarding a misunderstand ng 
xegard to the progress of the Bill on the last date During the divisi 
Sir, I told you that I was not anxious to proceed with the further busiu 
on the agenda This, doubtless, misled you mto the view that I did 
wish to make a further motion on the Bill then under c nsideration 
will not conceal from the House that I should have been glad to have m 
the other motions that stood m mv name with regard to the Bill as I 
garded them as entirely formal (and I have no doubt that the House 
dav will take the same %new) after the discussion we bad on that dav ^ 
T want to make it perfectly clear that if there was any misunderstand 
T was to blame for it, and I make no complaint at all on account of 
procedure adopted b^ the Chair which was due to a misunderstand mg 
mav tell the House that I have read certam observations which mig i 
construed as a reflection agamst the Chair I dissociate mvself ent 
from that view ^lav I assure you that we are fuliv satisfied that 
Tulmgs of the Chair are based on the prmcmles that have always I 
^and I trust will always be the basis of the rulmgs of the 
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Mr President The Chair welcomes the statement just made by the 
Honourable the Home Member on behalf of the Government It gives the* 
Chaur an opportunity to express its view on this newspaper report which baa 
evoked the statement from the Home Member The attention of the 
Chair has been diawn to the ivnting under the heading “ From our special 
correspondent " appearing m a certain newspaper There is no doubt that 
the statement contains an insinuation of partiahty directed against the 
Chair and the publication of such an insinuation constitutes, in the opmion 
of the Chau-, a grave breach of the pnvileges of this House, deserving of 
the severest condemnation The Chair, however, is not prepared to take 
a senous view of the matter at present and hopes that the statement made 
by the Home Member will have the desired effect on the newspaper con- 
cerned and it will express its unqualified regret for the pubhcation of the 
report in question forthwith If the matter is again mentioned by any 
Member of this House at a later date complaining that the newspaper m 
question is unpenitent, the Chair will pass such orders agamst it as are 
permissible The Press must know that no suggestion of partial ty, how- 
ever remote, directed agamst the Chair will be tolerated At the same tune 
the Press is fully entitled to cnticise the conduct of the Chair as much as- 
it pleases, without castmg or suggestmg any reflection on its partiality 
The Speaker must guard and mamtam his reputation for impai^ahty of 
all things at any cost, and he cannot do so if he allows such suggestions 
or insinuations to pass unnoticed 

The Chair takes this opportunity of explaining to the House the practice 
it has hitherto followed and proposes to follow hereafter in adjoummg the 
House On non-ofiBcial days, the Chair endeavours, as far as possible, to ac- 
commodate the non-official Members and consult their convenience before 
adjourmng On official days, the Chair endeavours to treat the official 
Benches on the same principle In the absence of any mstructions from 
either side of the House on any particular day, the Chair uses its own 
discretion and adjourns the House at such hour as it considers proper hav- 
ing regard to the state of business for that day Generally speaking, the 
Chair is alwavs anxious to consult the convenience of the House and shows 
its readiness to sit even very late hours irrespective of its personal 
convenience 

Last Wednesday was an official day and in accordance with its usual 
practice the Chair adjourned the House in consultation with the Leader of 
•the House 


Tiiesdfay, the 9fJi February, 1926 

ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 

His Excellency th^ Oommander-in-Ohief Sir, His Excellency the Viceroy 
has this mommg made an important announcement m the Council of State, 
and it seemed desirable to His Excellency that I should come here as soon 
H3 possible, and with your permission, Sir, lepeat the substance of what 
His Excellency then said 

It is this that His Majesty's Government have, subject to the under- 
taking of the necessary legislation on the subject, agreed to the reconshtu- 
^ tion of the Royal Indian Manne on a combatant basis to enable India to 
take the first step towards providing for her own naval defence m the future 
(Applause ) It was with this object m view that His Excellency the Viceroy 
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t nrh Insf 3 e ir assembled a Committee undei the presidency of my very 
distingiuslu’d predecessor, Loid Rnwlmson, in conjunction with the Nav^ 
Commnndcr-in-Glucf, Admiral Richmond, and it is as the result of the recom- 
mendations made h} that Couumttec that the present decision has been 
armed at bnbjcct to the sanction of His Majesty the King-Emperor, the 
new SeivRO will be known ns tlie Royal Indian Navy, and, together with 
the ships of Hm Majest} s Nav}", will have the great pnvilege of flying the 
White Ensign, a, priMloge wliicli 1 might mention is most enonnously valuedi 
h\ tlie Roval Nav\ , in fact I tlimk I might say there is no privilege more 
jenlousK guarded ihan the thing of the White Ensign The leport of this- 
Committee will T hope I)c m tlic linnds of all the Honouiable Members of tins 
House eillior tins evening or to-moirow morning, and they will see from that 
what (lie juirpoit of it is and what the strength and duties of the Navy will 
he in the future T ma} mention heie that Indians wj]] be eligible to hold 
eoinini^^sioiK'd rmks m tlie Ro 3 al Indian Navy (Applause) It will of course 
be nccc=isnn for us (o tnUo the ncccssniv steps, and we shall do so, to provide* 
for their education and training You wiW recognize, it is essential that the 
organization of tlie new Scnocc should be entrusted to the existing personnel 
of the Ro\aI Indian Marino, subject to nn 3 necessary le-adjustment of cadre 
The (luuigLS irnohed aic of course very great indeed, but as soon as we 
can j) 0 ^sil)h get into toucli witli tlie necessary organization, admmistration, 
fmnnec and education in consultation where necessary with the Admiralty 
and other authorities involved, the necessary steps will be taken I would 
onh add, Sir, what great pleasure it lias given me pei*sonally to have been 
the means of making this announcement to my Colleagues here in the 
Legislative Assembly, and I believe I am right m sa 3 ang that there is no 
single i^fcmlier here present wdio will not wliole-henrtedly rejoice wath me 
that this new^ cniecr of national service is now to be open to Indians^ 
(Applause) 


Wednesday, lOih February, 1926 
ELECTIONS OF PANELS FOR STjVNDING COi\IMITTEES 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) Sir, I 
beg to move 

'* lhat this A'isemhh do proceed lo elect in tlie manner described in the rul^ 
published in the Jiomo Dopirtmont notification No F 49, dated the 22nd August, 
1022, ns ninerided hy tlie Homo Department notification No D 794-C , dated the 30th 
Tanunr\ , 1924, 4 panels consisting of 9 members each, from which the members of 
the 4 Standing Committees to adMBO on subjects m the Home Department, the Depart-^ 
ment of Commerce the Department of Education, Health and Lands and the Depart 
ment of Industries and Labour respectively, will bo nominated 

Mr* A* Rangaswanu Iyengar (Tnnjoie cum Tnchmopoly Non -Muham- 
madan Riunl) Sn, may I request the Honourable the Leader of the 
House to enliglitcn the House as to what happened to the panels of 
Committees elected last year, wdiich of them met, how^ often they met 
or were consulted and w^hat was the work the}^ did? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I cannot answer for the 
other Departments, but there were not many meetings of my own Standing 
Committee because the Council of State, as the Honourable Member 
knows, had to be dissolved As regards my own Department, I think T 
did lay a statement on the table the othei^ day 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division Ison-Muhammadun Rural) Sir, 
it may bo m Llio leoollectiou of this House laat, w on a sunilar moiou was 
brought foiwaid by the HonouiabJo i\ieniboi m cUurgo last year, I raised 
my voice m opposition to it it was on the giound that tue Governmeat 
had no desire to utilise those Gommittees ior tue purposes ioi w^hich tuty 
were intended by the Joint Paihamentary Cumin tteo, and 1 urn sur- 
piised that the Honourable Membez has tahen StieJtui undei a specious 
plea m saying tliat the Committee attached to tiio Home Hepartiueut 
eould not be summoned as the Council of iStute had to be dissolved I 
suppose the Council of State was prorogued only a few montlis back, but 
wvhat happened to the Committee during the rest of the period? I have 
it on good authority that only one meeting of bUe Committee attached to 
the Home Department was summoned during that peiiod and only a few 
non-olhcial Dills were rcfeired to the members foi opinion 1 certainly 
think that Diis w^as not the intention of the Joint Parliamentary Com 
mittee We are aiw^ays lem nded by Government that they expect us to 
^co-operate with them in carrying out the Eefoims I do not know whether 
'my Honourable friend will contend that they aie carrying out the spirit 
-of the Joint Parliamentary Committees recommendations in regard to 
those Standing Committees Sir, until I am satishcd that the Govern 
ment have any real intention of malang a proper u^c of these Committees, 
and giving the members thereof sufficient opportunities to stud} questions 
x>f administration, I cannot he any party to tins iMohou 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar Sir, I desire scuously to ask the Loader 
of the Hous^ if the Government are of opinion that this is all a fane 
v/hy they should not say so and bo done with it? Por my part, I do not 
propose to take part in the election of these Committees 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman Sir, speaking for m>sclt, 
nothing would give me greater pleasure than to consult uiy Standing 
Committee on many subjects There are of course, however, many 
subjects m the Home Dcparlmonl wh ch are obviously not susccpbible oi 
being hud before a Standing Committee which mcols very raieh \\c 
hn\e often to take decisions on mnttci's of iidin ristrntion which cannot 
brook dola}" I personally should welcome the u[^; ortunitj of consulting 
my Standing Committee much more frequent l\ toan I do The dilh 
culty IS this This House sits long and c >r'i uuously and durng the 
Session w^e are occupied the whole of the da\ and far into the night 
eitlier in tins House or m the Executive Council n our own offices 
We sit four days m the week, we have Select (kanlnitfoes meeting, and il- 
ls almost imposs bio to arrange for any consultation in that period I may 
tell the Honourable Member and the House that the bmden of ndinmis- 
tratron on those of us who st on il cse Benches is at sucli times almost 
mtolcrablo and that is the onlv rcison why T ‘‘'Ui unable to consult my 
Standing Committee as often as T should hke 


Mr A Eangaswami Iyengar Then why do you make the motion? 

Mr N M Joshi (Nominated Labour Interests) S r, I wish to iriakn 
one remark on tins motion The Committees arn appointed and the 
pnnHs elected by this House Therefore the Committees arc Comm ttec's 
*o( this House It is therefore ncee*^^^^ that a re'^ort of the work of tbf^e 
*CommiUecs should be presented to this House, qn that the House maj la 
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m a position to know what work these Committees have done I there- 
fore iproposc that the Go\ emment of India should annually prepare a 
report of the \\orlv done by the Standing Comnnttees so that the House 
mu's ]vno\\ Mhnt work these committees do during the course of the year 

Mr President The Honourable Member may raise the question by 
wa\ of a l^esolution, it cannot be done under this motion 

iln N, M Joshl* It IS only a suggestion, Sir 

Tlie motion was adopted b> 46 votes against 25 


16ih February, 1926 

RESOLUTION BE EXTENSION OF THE REFORMS TO THE NORTH- 
WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur (South Madras Muhammadan) 
Sir, I beg <o move the Resolutfon standing m my name, ivhich runs thus 

* This A^sembh recommends to tlic Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to extend to Uic Kortli West Frontier Province the provisions of the Govern 
ment of India Act vvhicli relate to Legislative Councils and the appointment of 
Ministers, etc, v\ith protection to the m i non tics ** 

Sir, before proceeding with the subject, I have to submit that about 
half a dozen times I wanted to have some motion or other tabled, but 
this IS the first occasion when I had the fortune of drawing the ballot 
m my fa%our Sir. before handling the subject I should explain to you 
m} position as regards this Resolution So far as I am personally concern- 
ed, I belong to that part)" called the Swaraj Party which has for its 
guidance a growing aspiration for the elevation of our motherland But, 
Sir, at the same lime I am a member of the All-Iudia Muslim League 
also, and not onh an ordmar}^ member but also a member of the Council, 
representing our Presidencj , and as such, Sir, I have to act up to one 
principle, which is laid down by Islam 

"Fhur 7na safa, Tlia via kadtr*' 

** Wiatov cr IS good in an^ thing, jou had better accept it , whatever deserves 
rejection, vou had better rcjecl it * 

So this Resolution is based on a Resolution already passed, not only in 
one Session of the All-India Muslim League, but it was repeatedly passed 
m Lahore, Bombay and Aligarh, all of which meetings I had the pleasure 
of attending Aloreo^er, Sir, this ha<? a history of its own I had the 
plea«;ure of visiting some parts of the North-West Frontier some two years 
ago, when I came m contact with leading gentlemen of the Muslim 
communitv You may be aware, Sir, that I a]wa3s like to be mcoqntio, 
but there I was the guest of my esteemed friend Hakim Ajmal Ehan 
I was introduced to some of the leading gentlemen there They placed 
their difficulties and gnevances before me, and T placed my diSiculties 
before them and said that as a Swarajist I could not make a move m 
this direction But they said fhat what was nothing to me meant some- 
thing t-o them and urged me to do something for them They slso said 
that «o ^ar as the Mussulmnna and Hindus of other provinces are<conrcm- 
^ they do enjoy something, whereas the people of the Frontier do not 
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enjoy anything ijit alJ, they aie denied oven the elementary rights of cilizen- 
slnp, and tlicy added that it was my bounden duty, as an elected Member, 
to whatcvoi provinco I lielongcd, to ropicsent then cause, remarking that 
I was elccterl to tins House to advocate tbe cause of those that are 
oppiessed and that are subjected to many linidBlnp, be they Hindus or 
Muhammadans, be they Christians, Pnisis or Silvbs 

Sii, I desno to make one point clear to tins House I do not move 
this Resolution on the ground that the majoiity of the population in the 
North-West Froniioi Pmvincc consists of iluhnmmadnns Even if there 
had been a innjouty of Hindus, Christians, Parsis, Sikhs oi Anglo-Indians 
there, I would ha\o placed this Resolution before tins House for its 
acceptance That is my position Sir, personally ns I have said, I do 
not attach any importance to the jrresent Reforms Personally I am of 
that opinion and that js the Mew also of our Party But then, you 
know, Sir, with uhut object we have entered the Councils (An Honourable 
Mevihcr ''Wliat'^?) I was a staunch no-changer, Sir After that 
I became a couvoifc to this creed, the creed of the Swarij Party It 
happened this way There was an occasioil, Sir, which my Madras fnends 
will remember A mass meeting was held in Madras winch was presided 
over bv rno at which the univeisnlly-lamcntcd founder of the Swaraj 
Part^, I mean Mr C R Das, spoke on Swaraj At that meeting I 
had the pleasure of hcnnng the aigumcnts put forw^aid by him in support 
of Sw^araj, and I then Irecame a convert to this creed But before 
entering the Council I did not join the Party formally After coming to 
Delhi, when I found that this progressive Party was fighting for the freedom 
of our motherland, I most willingly and gladly joined the Party But, 
Sir, I move this Resolution not ns n member of that Party, but I move 
it as a member of tbe All-India Muslim League 

Now’’, commg to the Resolution itself, Sir, I take my stand on the 
Mttjonty Report of the Fiontier Inquiry Committee, »and therefore my 
task becopies very simple The House is aware of the fact that in pursuance 
of a certain Resolution passed by the Assembly, a Committee was appoint- 
ed to inquire into the frontier problem The honour and credit of moving 
that Resolution goes to my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer of 
my Province Tliat Committee consisted of 8 gentlemen, three of whom 
were European ofiScials and five non-ofRcials , of these five, three were 
Mussulmans and two were Hindus They visited important places m the 
North-West Frontier Province, they investigated the matter very tlroroughly 
and made n very sifting inquiry Such a searching inquiry was made by 
them, that the evidence recorded by that Committee covers about 1,700 
pages, and the conclusions they have arrived at support my Resolution 

Su, before dealing with the recommendations made by that Committee, 

I wish to allude very bnefly to the history of the North-West Frontier 
Province itself The North West Frontier Provmce, Sir, consists of 5 
settled districts, called the administered districts, and 5 unsettled districts 
or tnbal tracts My Resolution relates only to settled districts These 
comprise Peshawar, Kohat, Hazara, Bnnnu and Dei a Ismail Khan S6 
far las the^e distncts aie concerned, the majority of the Commiffee have 
recommended that those distncts should bo given reforms, and iT is high 
time that the question should be paid attention to, otherwise, they have 
sard, delay will prove disastrous The exact wording of tbe Mnjonty 
Pe^ott will be read out later The majority has dealt with the financial, 
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judicml nnd othex cognate questions As I said, Sir, my task m movmg 
tins Ecsolution is further simphfied when I see the President of that 
Committee before me I hope, Su, he will not attempt to shirk his res-^ 
ponsibihty m this matter as he has subsctibed to the Majority Report 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru (Meerut Division Non-Muhammadan Rural) / 
We will hear him latex on 

Maulvi Say ad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur If my friend attempts to do 
so, I would point out that it uould mean a mere farce to form Committees 
and send them round the countiy to take evidence spendmg the tax- 
pajei’s mone> And wlio uas the Secretary of that Committee, Sir? 
The piesent Chief Commissioner of the Pi on tier Province itself WTio was 
the other official member*^ He was a Distnct and Sessions Judge m the 
Punjab These three gentlemen with the help rf four Members of the 
yVssembly and one Member of the Council of State conducted the inquiry 
The Honouiable Sny 3 Md Ra/a Ah was the Membei fiom the Council of 
State who was on tJie Frontier Committee Then here is oui hiend who 
comes fiom the same province as I come from — I cannot call him a mere 
friend, but I should call him a fnmil^^ friend, because not only have we 
been friends fox a long tune, but my forcfatheis and his forefathers 
have been friends I lefer to Diwan Bahadur Rangachanar 
Now the difficulty lies m some wunnghngs Of couxse I do not say that 
there should be use of any unparhamentary language Sir, my familj 
fnend and the other gentleman who is now holdmg the post of Member of 
the India Council, I mean Mr Samarth, have recorded a mmute of dissent 
which covers about 120 pages, whereas the Majority Report covers only 
30 pages But the Majonty Re_port has got quality in it, whereas the 
Mmonty Report has got quantity (Laughter ) Yet, I do not see any reason 
why the President of that Committee should hesitate to support me I 
am not justified m sajong that he would not support me On the other 
hand, I hope he wnll bnng round all the other Members of his Government 
to uphold his cause and to support him to the last I may say that my 
Resolution is the touch-stone w’^hich is calculated to test the smeenty of the 
Government (An ^Hoywttrablo Member ‘'Has it not been tested be- 
fore?’*) jMy Honourable fiiends over there ask me whether it has not been 
tested before (Mr M K Acharya “And failed “) and whether it has 
not failed several times and whether there is any necessity to repeat the 
test on this occasion I say this to them m reply They say so many 
things about the Pathans and the Afghans They eulogise them to the 
sines Tliey say they are the gate-beepers of India They do recognise 
that but for them the result of the Great Indian Mutiny would have been 
different They state that it is they who helped them when they were pass- 
ing through a great ensis It is they who came to their lescue during the 

rirpnf TTliirrirk/iori Anri wbnf. rInAQ mir fnAnrI snv n ith hiH RtomfltiTre 
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Jiave no faith m tall talk You may have heard the name of one poet, 
Sad) Sadi and Hafiz are names familiar to every one, be he a Muham- 
madan, a non-Muhammadan or European '^at does he say? 

"Tho elm icera-t-aql ast dam faro liasian, 

Tia valhiat guftano guftan ha nahhtai Ichamooshi ” 

** things nro calcnlatod to toll upon our brain, to koop quiot when wo ato 
•obliged to give expression to our views and to talk unnecessarily when no epecclioa 
■are necessary ** 

If Madrasis me not good speakers they do not care to bo good speakers 
(Laughter ) Wo moy pride ourselves on liavmg produced so many Madrasis 
(pointing to the Madras benches) hero and yet no mention of Madras was 
made by my friend 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur* Sir, I promised the House that 
I would furnish them with certain facts and figures concerning tho North 
West Frontier Province Tlio population of that province ip about 22 
lakhs Muliammndans form 91 or 92 per cent , and the Hindus and Sikhs 
together fonn 8 oi 9 per cent Nom^ as regards this, I have to place one 
fact before you I come from a province whoio we are 7 per cent and 
98 per cent are our non-Muslim biethren, and yet both communities live 
there verj^ happily There is no Hmdu-Mushm question there We rospoot 
tlie feelings of our Hindu brethren there and they reciprocate tho same 
fooling towards us But hero I see that oven this question which has no- 
thing io do wuth tho Hindu-Mussalmnn problem has become very sensa- 
tional Articles after articles are appearing m the Press Mootings after 
meetings aio being hold and there are counter-meetings after counter-meet 
mgs Telegrams are pouring in, and today, Sir, while I was coming to 
ibo Assembly, I received a registered letter I thought it contained some 
Ihing {An Houourahlc Member "Currency notes yes, currency notes 
(Laugliter ) What it contained ^vns a passionate appeal to the efTcct that 
I should advocate tho cause of those nnfoitunnte and unhappy men, to 
wdiOBo unhappiness reference was made in our national assembly, that 
august bod} , by mj beloved sister, tho President of the Congicss this time 
Though it w^ns only a passing reference, yet it was pregnant with moaning 
Ti appealed to tho hearts of everybody 

Mn K Ahmed (Paishahi Division Muhammadan Purnl) Quote tho 
reference m tho papers? 

Maulvi Sayad Miurtuza Sahib Bahadur* My Honourablo fnend is a close 
follower of the papers and \ot he does not remember it So, Sir, I will 
also make a passionate appeal to our Hindu brethren Just as wo do not 
lm\c nn\ Hindu Afussnlmnn question tboro, you need not entertam any 
npprcbonsinn regarding any diffiiuilties If you prove to us that your 
apprehension is real and not sentimenlal, I will bo tho first to start to 
morrow for the North West Frontier Let us have a round table eoti- 
forfnee among (lie IMussalman and Hindu lenders Whv do you enter 
tain such frars wliirli arc uncalled for? Wo want to see Mother India get 
In edom and tbe\ are the freedom-loving children of Mother India, I mean, 
the Patlmns, the Afghans How^ arc jou ]ustiried in putting obstacles m 
thrir WA\ ? Don’t \ou Ivuow' that by putting obstacles in their way for 
ih^ir rlementarx nchts of citi7ensbip, \ou will bo weakening your own 
enure? If ^ou rxrc true sons of Blmratn Mala, prove it to us, cspociallv of 
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this time, Sir, 'when our national affairs are being presided over by my 
beloved sister 

Mr President Order, order 

Maulvi Sayad Mnrtuza Sahib Bahadur We should not give room for 
any heart-burning among the Frontier people I would request her to go 
with us and other Hindu leaders also All these questions could be very 
amicably settled I am sorry that the nationalist paper, the only nation- 
alist paper here is unnccessanly writing articles after articles about this 
question The other day I had a private talk with Lalaji He said 
*‘Don’t you make it a Hindu Mussalman question 

Mr President Order, order The Honourable Member is not justified 
m refemng to private conveisations here 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur I also give you the same 
advice 1 hope my advice v ill be heeded by the House and the question will 
be handled according to its own merits Now, I will confine myself to certain 
extracts I do not want to take up any more of your time I have al- 
ready made an unnccessanly long speech Some of our fnends think 
that if the Frontier Pro'nnce is given reforms it will become a pohtical 
danger That point has been fully met in the Report of the Majonty 
When you have a race which is prepared to lay do'wn their hves to safe- 
guard the interests of India, nay, to defend India, to defend the whole 
of the Empire, how con it prove a pohtical danger? You have tested 
their loyalty on more occasions than one You have testified to their 
devotion to the cause of India Thev have proved themselves thoroughly 
loval I mav even go to the extent of saying that they have proved them- 
selves more loyal to Government than to their Creator I do not think 
that my Muhammadan fnends irom the North-West Frontier Province 
'Will take it ill What I mean to sav is that they have for the sake of 
Bntish Government even fought against the Turks, for the prosperity of 
whose kingdom they were praying in their mosques every Friday They 
fought against that nation, Sir 

Mr K Ahmed Hear, hear 

Maul'vi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur And yet vou have not given 
them the Reforms 

Mr K Ahmed* What a shame! 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur Quite so, Sir It is a shame 
I may even say it is a disgrace 

Mr K Ahmed* A monstious shame I 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur But we should not jump to 
the conclusion just now that we would not get the support of the Govern- 
ment I have made out a strong case so that those who are sitting on 
the Treasury Benches should necessarily support me 

The other day, Sir, a deputation of 65 leading Muhammadans repre- 
senting all the five distncts of the North-West Frontier Province waited 
upon the Chief Commissioner of the Frontier Province Among other re- 
presentations, the fii^st and the foremost was that relating to the mtro- 
duction of Reforms into that provmce I do not deem it necessary to 
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read any portion of tlie addiess, \^'lncli is a long orle and winch is in Hirlda- 
Btani But I will just lead out a portion of the reply It runs tts Wl- 
lows 

“ The first question you raise is that of Ho forms You are aware that I si^od 
the majority report of the Frontier Committee and I adhere to the mows 1 then 
expressed 

I hope the sattie view will be shaied by the President of the Committee 

Sir Denys Bray (Po^eign Secretary) What view, Sir? 

Manlvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur The view of the Seciretdry 
who was one of the meuibeis of the Committee The reply goes on thus 

The orders of the Government of India on tliat Rc^rt are still awaited, but 
it IS common knowledge that one of the difficulties in the way of grant of lociAl 
self government to this province is the financial difficulty *’ 

This difficulty they have themselves solved, Sir They say that if the 
Reforms are introduced into the North-West Frontier Province there Will 
be a recurring expenditure of Rs 1,13,000 and it would not under dUy 
circumstances exceed Rs 1,25,000 

j Sir Hari Singh Gout (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan) There is a deficit of 2 crores per annum 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province 
Nominated Non-Offioial) That is on the Imperial side, Sir 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur Croies and crores of rupees 
are being spent on the Frontier As a member of the Public Accounts 
Committee I wanted to put some questions even yesterday I did not, 
howevei, do so because only the othei day my Honourable friend over 
there was heckled on this verv subject and I did not ^vant to add to his 
difficulties (Laughter ) The reply runs on 

Even after deducting all charges connected with tlie Frontier tribes and the 
defence of the border the revenues of this province cannot be made to balance the 
expenditure No way out of the constitutional difficulty involved has yet been 
found I shall refer to this subject later on " 

I would request the Honourable the Home Member, whose absence from 
the Chambei is keenly felt by me, to let the House know what decision 
has been arrived at on the Report of the Majority of the Frontier Com- 
mittee Sir, I have also received many telegrams from the people of the 
Frontier Province, one of which I must read out to the House You will 
see how appealing it is, how pathetic it is Can any son of India ignore 
his duty after becoming acquainted with the contents of this telegram? 
It runs 

“ Think of mother India Do not depiive ns of our just rights Whole of 
Frontier expect yon to purge yourself from undesirable influences ’ 

Mr S 0 Ghose (Bengal Landholders) Where does it come from? 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur It comes fi-om Char Sadda 

Mr S 0 Ghose Not from Calcutta? 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur No It comes from Char 
Sadda You can satisfy yourself by having a look at it Perhaps my Hon- 
ourable fnend wanted to weaken my case by making the House und6t- 
stand that I am reading from another telegram i^luch has no bdafihg 
whatever on the subject under disbussion 

Mr S 0 GhoSe I did not mean that You are qmte mistaken 
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Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum If the Honouiable Member 
^vaDts to lead the liteiatiue on the subject, I will hand over to him all 
the telegrams that I liavc received 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur I know , Sir, that unnecessary ap* 
prehensions are being ontei tamed in some quarters But I hope, although 
I am not n lawyer, I have made out n sufficiently good case in support 
of mj motion So, I expect that all the Honouiable Members of this 
House vnll give me then solid support My Resolution, when passed and 
given effect to, is calculated not onh to improve the condition of the 
Frontier people but also to bnng about our own national salvation If 
the Frontier does not got Reforms, vhat furthei instalment of Reforms 
can you possibh expect to get? Govemment themselves say that the 
people of the Fiontier are the gate-keepers and that they have been prov- 
ing themselves loyal from time to time, yet nothing has been done for 
them So, you should all support me whole-heartedly With these few 
words, I commend m}" Resolution for the acceptance of the House 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum Sir, it is veiy seldom that I nse 
in this House to speak on motions But here is a question which affects 
my ovm Province and I hope I shall have the indulgence of the Chair 
and also the patience of the House and that my remarks, whatever they 
may be, will not be treated like the supplementary questions of the Hon- 
ourable Member ovei tbeie, or the speech of another gallant fnend of 
mine 

Sir, the question of Fiontiei refonns has now been before the House 
101 a ven long time Question after question has been put on this subject 
m this House by Membois of this House and the only reply that has ev 6 r 
come from the Treasury Benches is that it is under consideration I wonder 
uhen that consideiafion is going to finish 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar It is still going on 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum Only the other day kli Jinnah 
asked foi some sort of approximate date on uhich we could expect some 
definite leplv 

Mj K Ahmed And I said "Never 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum And if I remember nghtly the 
reply was that v e mav hear something more definite to-dav 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar Not yet 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum The question is now gomg to be 
discussed in this House and I hope that we shall get some hopeful ges- 
ture, QS it is called, from the Government Benches I hope that definite 
gestures will be forthcoming to-day Sii, it is not lack of confidence in 
the present administration that moves me to support this Resolution Our 
administiation is as good oi as bad as any other administration in India 
Our officers are quite capable, they aie of the same type, very fair, very 
highly educated and quite alive to their sense of justice, as in any other 
part of India Nor again is it the voice of a discontented man, who nses 
to-day to ask for these Reforms I have been one of the most 

* 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar* Conservative? 

Nawab Sir Sahibsafla Abdul Qaiyum I have been one of the most j^v- 
'OuTed persons, who has access to the offices arid the counsels of the local 
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authorities from the Chief Commissioner dowh to the Assistant Commis- 
sioner It IB not the voice of a discontented man or a disappointed man in 
service or of a seditionist or of an agitator It is the voice of a loyal and 
faithful servant 

An Honourable Member An ultra-loyalist 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum WTio accoiding to the official 
'authorities has been given the ciedit of having done his part fairly well 
on the Frontier during his long life 1 do not complain that I cannot have 
access to the head of my province and bung the grievances of my people 
before him I have the opportunity of such access as many others of my 
countrymen have it too The doors of the high officials are open to all o-f 
us But what I really feel is this, that that is not enough I do not want 
individuals to visit the authonties and lay bheir views on public matters 
before them, because if every body visits them and voices his opinion, 
there is the fear of their saying things against one another, as is the cus- 
tom of not only of Afghans but also of Indians and of Orientals generally 
You represent your views in one way, the other man represents his views 
in another way, and you naturally influence the opinion of the authonties 
in an irresponsible way, which of course is not a very sound or safe 
method What I really want is a sort of council, call it an 

advisory council, if you like, though this term does not sound 

so well as a legislative council That is the council I want — but I want 
a council m any case — a council where we could debate miportant subjects 
connected with the Province and lay the united opinion of the 

people or the opinion of the majority before the administra- 
tion and to secure the right decisions of the administration 

in that way And that is why I am supportmg this Resolution 

There is one thmg, Sir, which I must make clear to this House, and it is 
that I am not a great belie vei in 'these leforms and in these councils I 
have said so before the Inqmry Committee, whiqh sat m the North-West 
Frontier Province I was the first witness before that Committee, Sir, 
and I laid this mattei quite baie in my statement before the Members of 
the Committee I said that I was not siue if the Councils elsewhere had 
done any good to the countiy I would rather say that they havo been 
bones of contention, scraps droppmg from Heaven, set people fighting 
among themselves Su, I am no great believer in these Reforms myself 
There is no reformation in these reforms I know the mentality of the 
majority of Members here fiom my two and a half years’ experience in 
this House If in spite of these reforms you cannot pass a Resolution to 
put a stop to beggary and — ^what was the other word? — ^vagrancy, what 
can you expect of them? If you cannot pass Sur Han Singh Gour s Age 
of Consent Bill asking for the raising of the age by a year or two, what can 
you expect of them? 

An Honourable Member We did pass it 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar Thanks to the Government 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum I do not beheve m their sense of 
reformation at aU You do not know what may happen to you on a Bill’ 
You maj discuss it, you may coppe to the end of the Preamble, you may 
convmce the House of the reasonableness of the Bill, but when the final 
voting comes, off the Bill goes Some funny thmg happens — ^I do not 
» know what it is — and the whole thing is exploded India is composed of ' 
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numerous nationalities^ castes, creeds and religions If anybody can ’re- 
form Indians, it is a man like Lemn, who may lead them to hell, or Kamali. 
who may take them to a rational heaven Some such reformer is wanted 
Unless you can find such a man, you cannot bnng about any reformatioit 
in this countrj' Some people will say it is good to marry, some will say 
it 18 good to remain bachelors , some say polygamy is bad, some say mono 
gamy is bad, these communal troubles and other differences cannot 
solved bj debates m this House It requires a strong personality and no^ 
a person with soft ideas What has your greatest reformer, Mahatma 
Gandhi, done? Poor fellow^ he could not even brmg about a umformity 
of head dress He could not persuade me to take off my turban and can- 
not persuade my fnends over there to take off their caps and wear my 
turban Poor fellow, he lias failed, and if be has failed nobody else can 
do much wath spiritualism, lectures or woth teachings As I have said, 
somebody like Lenm and Kamal might do it and send Indians to hell or 
heaven 

Mr President Will the Honourable Member come to the Resolution? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum I am coming to the Resolution, 
Sir I say that these reforms do not meet with my approval, but what 
can I do? A hue has been chalked out for India, by which we have iy 
inarch and reach the goal (Mr Janviadas M Hclita “Cross the lme“ )» 
That IS the difficulty w^hich persuades me to support this Resolution And 
what IS that Ime? That line is the line of constitutional advancement 

Mr N M Joshi (Nommated Labour Interests) Are you forced to 
adopt it? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum I am forced to it, that is the 
position If it 18 possible to go back to the old days of anarchy and the 
feudal sjstem, perhaps I might have taken that line by natural mstmet 
(Laughter ) But it is not our line now I am only shown this Ime by 
wbicb I can reach my goal Sir, we are all school fellows m the school of 
India At one time w^e were m the Punjab readmg m the same class 
that IS I w’^as leading say, in the fifth class, along with my Punjabi fnends 
who are promoted now^ the class was too cumbrous, it had to be spht up 
mto two sections, one section across the Indus and the other section ois- 
Indus One section is bemg promoted over the other, or rather has been 
promoted, and the other section is bemg left there Can you imagme, Sir, 
the state of our feelings? Suppose that after 1929 a Royal Commission 
comes, which, I hope, will not come (Laughter), Yes — unless we improve 
it 18 not the time for a Royal Commission to come, t e , so long as wa dis 
cuss matters in this spmt on the floor of this House (Laughter) , but my 
difficulty IS, if by chance that Royal Commission comes and somethmg 
decided upon in the way of further advance, where shall we be? You will 
say “You have not exercised the third class power and so we cannot give 
yon second class powers “ WiU they not say so m their Report? Well, 
that IS my difficulty We will be put really m a very bad position, and the 
position will not be of our own creation We did not wish for separation; 

1 do not consent to re-amalgamation There was the necessity of creafing^ 
this separate provmce, a real necessity which is mentioned m the Inqui'T' 
Committee's Report, for the purpose of the more effective defence of Indiff* 
and for the defence of members of this Hopse ! We were used as a catsna^ 
^and linked with the agencies Now, why should we be treated like IhaiT 

»ii ' ' 
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I oarmot understand it It is not only the reforms that we are losm|f, it 
IS the canal lands that we have lost Have you ever thought of that? 
Simply by a stroke of the pen we have been declared not entitled to any 
share in the canal lands that are bemg brought under cultivation^ m the 
Punjab, snnply because we form a separate province (Mr 0 S Ranga 
Iyer ‘'Shame'' ) That is the matenal loss that we have undergone 

This 18 my diflQoulty Big people with traditions, historical traditions, 
mutmy traditions, Kabul war traditions and vanous people wth mentonous 
mihtary service records are now cramped into a sm^ tm hke so many 
fishes, everybody wants somethmg while there is nothing to be had, m the 
small area, so long at least With the rest of India, we had scope for our 
vitality — I should call it , we were almost equal to Europeans , we required 
just a bit of education, I remember when mj class fellows left the school 
they had nothing m their pocket except entrance pass (examination) 
With that pass exammation, Sir, some of us became judges and did fairly 
well, others became pohticians and they too did not do badly — I am not 
going to praise them — but they did fairly well with their limited education 
There was some scope for the abihty which they possessed , it was no great 
mtelligence, but what I would call “common sense That is how we 
^really feel depressed I challenge the House to examine the work of 
these officers — the records of their judicial and executive work, and see how 
they stand as compared with down country officers They will find these 
reccrds not infenor to any records m any other part of India We compile 
our records very carefully, we take the same evidence, it is the same law 
which IS bemg administered But this is not my chief reason the chief reason 
-as I have told you, is that we are gomg to lose m matenal I have quoted 
i }0 you the incident of the canal lands and of the limited chance of service 
on the Frontier Well, Sir, this much for my plea for asking for these ae 
forms I wiU not say more on this subject because I want to give an 
opportumty to people who come from outside the Provmce my view majy 
be considered partial, so I do not want to take much of the time, I wiU 
give an opportunity to the other Members of the House to speak on the 
subject I will simply come to my case m this line 

Sir, some years ago there was a movement from the opposite Benches, 
from that corner over there, from my venerable fnend, Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiycr , certain Eesolutions were moved in the House I had not put in an 
appearance here then Many of these Members were not m existence then 
Biwnn Bahadur Eaugachanai was there They thought something was 
wrong with our Province, they started a movement for this and that, (or 
judicial amalgamation and various other things, until Government made 
up their mind to send a Committee to the Frontier and find out where the 
disease lay and what the remedv for it was Sir, they inquired on the 
spot, they came to certain conductions, and they laid their conclusions 
'before the Government of India They have been before them under con- 
sideration — since when? — since 1922 up to the beennnmg of 1926 fTo 
*fihmg definite has been heard about those recommendations from the Qny- 
omment ns tn what action they propose to take on them My fnend Mr 
Ahmad AIi Khan has quoted certain passages from the Eeport, and if you 
want me to quote more, I will do so — ^I would have even come forward 
with a written statement But I thought that a written statement would 
-have no effect in this House, otherwise P would have laid all the facts an4 
figures before you Nor do I think that facts and figures go a long way in 
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tins Btouse (A7t Hotiourahlo Member '‘Y(?u are wrong*' ) So I do noi 
attach any importance to written statements 0^ to facts and figures 


Mr K Ahmed But you aie an authoi of them 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum And you, Sii, are, I believe, a 
supporter of these — Sir, para 88 of the Bepc>rb says that we are capable of 
doing everything which the people of the othei provinces can do Then 
para 28 says what will be the result if the legitunate aspirations of those 
I^eople are not paid heed to Sir, the result or the consequence is also 
stated there and I will not repeat it I do uot agree with their conclusion 
that there wall be a tummg of our faces to the west, or that there will be 
a revolution, foi if we had the voU or the wish to turn our faces to the west, 
who was there to prevent us from doing so when we had a thousand and 
one opportumties before us I wonder if the BConourable Members of this 
(House know that there is a great distinction between an Afghan and a 
Pathan The Afghan has naturalized himself as a Persian He speaks 
PeTS\an language and Ivaa adopted the euatorae, of Peraiane H.e le 
jqmte separate from the Pathan The Afghans say, if something goes 
Wrong, ** Afghani sheed " — they say this simply because we are 
a different element Well, Sir, can the Honourable Members occupy- 
ing the opposite Benches say that we are not Indians, that we are not 
part and parcel of India, that we have ou^ sympathies more with the 
Afghans than with the people of these parts? Have we not fought agamst 
i)he Arabs? Have we not fougjht agamst the Turks? Have we not fougut 
more than once against the Afghans themselves? ^Tio defended the borders 
of India in 1919 and who has got the credit for it? In these circumstances 
will you not call me an Indian, even if I happen to oppose you? How 
many lives have we sacrificed for the purpos® of defendmg the frontiers of 
India? Are not the bones of my forefathers lymg m the soil of Delhi? 
Are not the bones of a thousand and one pathans and other tnbes lying 
in Delhi? Have not the Lodhis, Shershahi^, Sherwams and other tribes 
settled down in India? Then, why cannot a man coming from Peshawar be 
called an Indian if those people can be called Indians? Sir, I claim to be 
an Indian, and I claim my Province to be a part and paicel of India 1 
have submitted to all vour laws including the Indian Penal Code All that 
I now ask is this Why do you not apply another Act to our Province 
which 18 called the Government of India Act? What is there to prevent 
you from applying it to our province? You call this Act the Government of 
India Act Why should you not evtend it and apply it to the frontier wheji 
you can apply the Indian Penal Code to us? I say, Sir, that vou have re 
nght to apply any law to us unless you consider us as Indians, unless you 
consider that we form a part and parcel of India I have thrown in my 
lot with you for ages and centuries, and as tb© Persian proverb says 


** dar mian t Qa*aT i darifa taUita hfl^^dam karda n, 
haz mcgoi hi daman iar mahun Inishyar hash ** — 

**You have thrown me in the sea, whether for good or bad, a^d 
’'S6v keep yourself aloof, do not soak your clothes with the ^ 

(Indian ocean*’ It is really a funny argument I want bonfer 

texpember the fact, Sir, that we have fought your battles touts. 

and in this very eitv of Delhi Nicholson \vas our 

here with the Yusnfzais and there nfc a lot of T)aIhL 

^ the galleries whoso relations came and jomed him m 
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S?irdar Bahadur Captain Hiia Singh Brar (Punjab Nominated Non 
OflScial) And not the Punjabis? 

Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyumi Yes, the Punjabis too fought, but 
you arc enjoying the fruits of your labours, while we are not enjoying any 
thing That is my reason Well, Sir, I would appeal to the House not to treat 
us as aliens or strangers m this country There is a proverb mal-i-bad ba 
risk t khaioaud or something of that sort I do not know that proverb 
well, but perhaps my friend the Maulana can correct me If we are 
bad or undesirable, then the best thing is to leave us alone But 
,we do not want to leave you and go away I want you, to treat us as 
your brothers We are supposed to be your watchmen, just as you employ 
Pathans m Bombay or elsewhere as watchmen Mr Cheity, I believe, 
has got some of them, and I believe the Panditji has also got some 

Mr President The Honourable Member should realise that the Chau 
^ has allowed him double the time that he is entitled to, and he should now 
bring his remarks to a close 

^ I Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum • Thank you, Sir, I will just fimsn 
I am sure I have gone astray, but I shall hnish now What I say is, 
Sit, that we want to be your brethren Give us the education, give us 
the same laws, give us the same training that you get and treat us like 
your brethren Do not treat us like step-sons or half-brothers What will 
be the result if you elect to rule us by the rod? There is a Pushtu proverb 
which says that even a discontented wife can make you uncomfortable m 
a house, she may not prepare your curnes well, or she may not even smile 
at you when you enter your house Well, what I say is, please do treat 
us kindly and well 

Sir, there are certain amendments suggested to this Eesolution, and P 
think it is very necessary for me to make my position quite clear about 
them Nothing short of a separate Coimcii can satisfy the wishes of the 
frontier people We can give you a blank cheque, if you like, to do what- 
ever 'yoir think best or whatever you consider necessary for the protection 
of the minorities After all, we have got some people who are m the 
minority in the South of India You will not be just if you show a different 
sort of treatment to us You will not be so unjust as to frame a different 
set of rules which would give a different meaning But please do not bring 
m this excuse that you are prepared to give us a moon in the sky which 
will not be achieved at all, or that you will give us Swaraj or autonomy, 
because you yourselves have not got it yet Don't tell us that you are 
going to reamalgamate us with the Punjab, because that is impossible, 
{An Honourable Member ''Why?'") not from the Government point of 
view alone, hut from the point of view of local conditions also, because we 
are your barrier We are just like a cat's-paw between you and the trans- 
borderers and we serve your purpose If it had been in my choice alone, 

I should have been quite m sympathy with this amendment and I should 
be glad to go and hve m some hill station in the Punjab But it is not 
t possible and fea^ibl^, because we have got oiir kinsmen across the border 
and if you devise some other Ime besides the natural Indus hne, then you 
dmde the country at a place where you will have perhaps to build a Chma 
wall and mot even a Chma wall will save all those troubles You can only 
^nd a barrier against them through otir civilisation, education, and treatmg 
/US like brethren What have you been domg? The- Hindu Sabha says 
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there are some fears I cannot understefnd what the fears are One thing 
which really pains me and hurts me is when we are told that there are 
-some secret societies of Miissalmans What for? To overthrow this 
mighty British Government or to extirpate the handful of non-Moslems V 
If ne are overthrowing this mightj^' Government all that we have to do is 
*10 cross the border and join the Mahsuds and the Afndis, and fight it out 
nith the Government But we are fighting agamst these very Mahsuds 
4ind others I put a question to the Honourable Members and ask them 
^s to how many lives have been lost in defending them Sir, there is no 
question of our overthrowing this powerful British Government If you 
say that wo want to extirpate the handful of non-Moslems, it is ridiculous 
It IS tlie minority and not the majority that goes in for unconstitutional 
methods We can, and are fighting them constitutionally, why should we 
resort to secret societies? We have been hving most peacefully with them 
in the transborder area Yes, we have been living most peacefully I have 
got a collection of my Hmdu brethren m my own village Just ask them 
how I am treating them or how they are getting on with me Beally we 
cannot do without them They are our bankers, they are our trustees If 
I want to deposit money, I will not deposit it with my fnends m those 
galleries I will deposit it with one of my Sowcars I keep my account 
witli my Bbndu brethren My pnvate ** Hakim " or family doctor is a 
Hindu brother Once I had a little baravipta of Hindus and it was through 
them that I gained my object across the borders, simply because the tnbes- 
■men for the Hindus sake united in taking action against the bad characters 
There, Sir, can be no question of the extirpation of the Hindus If we 
extirpate them, what are we to do? Then it is said that there is fanaticism 
Fanaticism against whom? The old fanaticism even agamst the Britisher 
has disappeared There have been no outrages for ages now What 
fonaticism can be there if there is a separate electorate and separate re- 
presentation? Who will fight the Hindus They will have their own 
representation and we shall have our own representation If we fight among 
x>urselves it needs not worry them Suppose we are fighting against one 
another it does not really hurt them They will be quite safe As a matter 
of fact there will be one party in their favour There can be no question of 
trouble on that account 

Dr K G Lohokare fBombay Central Division Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) Sir, the amendment that I have given notice of is as follows 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that be be 
pleased to arrange to amalpamate the settled distncts of the North West Frontier 
•Province with the Punjab in order to secure for the people of these districts the 
benefit of the Reforms ’* 

However, Sir, I see before me another amendment with the last 
clause cut off I was not much in love with that last clause I thought 
it would make the proposal relevant to the point under discussion and 
I inseited it, but I shall be pleased to move the amendment without 
that clause if the Chair permits me to do so 

Dr K Or Lohokare I am moving this amendment not with any com* 
munal motive or as a brief from anybody I have put this amendment 
with a certain view I hold on the question From the impressions I 
gathered when I was in contact with the Pathan refinments so long ago 
as 1904-1905 {An Honourabh Member “ Too old!''), — ^those were the 
davR when this North West Frontier Provmce was just separated from 
the Puxjjab 
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has to control the forward pohcj It is the ** forward policy^* that is to 
be continued to be puisued It is absolutely necessar} > — tho majoiity think, 
that for this purpose, the political olficinls and the mihtaiy oQacials should 
be m the hinterland, and they should pursue that policy by means of 
strategems such as tubal subsidies, tnbal mihtia and such other means 
These fctiategcnis aie not now new m the history of India They w'cre 
first begun by our well kaowm friend General Dupleix Clive took advantage 
of it and keenly followed it, and w^e Indians have been victims of these 
strategems cvci}" now'’ and again The policy that was to bo adopted was 
this, that by means of subsidies and tho local militia acquisition of new 
teiritoiy was to bo puslicd, wuth iiohticnl olhceis and mihtnrj^ commanders 
m tliG real I sincerely congratulate my frontier piovmce counlrjmcn 
on tbeir success m keeping themselves out of the net of these devices 
This forward policy was subjected to criticism and consequently tbo^ 
amount of money that was being spent from both the Indian and British 
exchequers upon frontier m\asions had to be stopped And where nro w^e 
to-day? In 3877, Lord Lytton wrote Hint despatch In 3801/92 
imperialist politicians had the uppci hand and the Durand Commission 
settled the Durand Line, and with that Duiand Line decision tho British 
Government look under their protection oi latlici assumed responsibility 
for certain tracts known as tribal tracts That was then a settled fact, 
but after 1893-94 after the Duiand lino w^ns a settled fact, tlic thooi^ 
of the forw^ard policy had to be kept in abeyance at least I cannot say 
because I do not knov'* whether it has been nhsolutol}^ abandoned, it is 
not publicly known j^et if it is abandoned, but fiom Ihp icsiilts I see it 
18 at least in abeyance Tlie policy is now not thcie The jirop that 
you wanted for iliat forward policy w^as that )"Ou wanted to keep yourselves 
in the disiricts behind, the purpose — ^the pohc} — for winch you introduced 
these tribal militias and tribal subsidies is gone, the forwnid policy has 
gone and yet you maintain the Iimterland base Hint 'ivas necessary to push 
that policy 

Secondly, it has to be noted whether that structuio has been successful 
in attaining Hie purpose for which it was created That is a question 
What have these tribal subsidies done? Have they Imd any cfTect on (ho 
tnbesmen m the way of securing the jiurposc of tribal militin ^ind tribal 
contentment? That is the question I lia\c to rcplj to Hus, and I roly 
for that upon the strength of this Benori You will jomsflves from 
this Report at pages 337, 338 and 130 that in 3007 (hesr tnbrsmrn Imd 
about 20 000 ntlcs Bj 1920 the immhrr of thnr riflcR rose to as much 
as 140,000 (Naivab Sir Salnb::nda \hdul Qnnpnn "firlf manufactured 
nfles^’’) Whnt of others^ And for that manufacture at h ist whence da? 
the money comc^ That is the question The argument is you v^nnt 
domination from the districts, in order Hint tlK tnbfsmrn maj be w^dched 
when they come dowm for (he saW of purclui«^mg coinmorlifirs in the bazaar, 
there \ou want to put him dov n and catch liold of him Tou 
economic domination We must Imow then whence he gets the 
(Vt tf ^ Tinnah v would ^ou r^mrd\ Hi it In nrnalgamfdj^^r 

I will tell m\ Honourable friend hov to rnrtfd/ ihfd 
I mean is this has tint qycfrrn of tribal sub-idfr= 
the question If my fnend would be prrparrd to 
snbmdies (Jfr }[ A Tinitah How would }Ou 
is the problem there and tber^ Iks m\ charge, Sir 

interruption which was inaudible) Amusemenf' ^ 
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purpose for wluoli this ■vnricly of forward policy devices were started was 
to control from the interior the forward districts and to humanise the 
tribesmen Wliother that policy has succeeded in humanising them is 
the question Whether by contact with a reign of terror we may succeed 
or whelhor by contact with highly organised civil government we can surceed 
IS the question The present administration is a political domination, 
full political control and full military law, so that on the spur of the 
moment any orders may bo given either in the tribal territory or in the 
settled districts Well, the situation cuts both ways If you wont to 
•control tribal territory, w-hy do you treat Peshawar and the other places 
in a way that they do not deserve? There is a little incident that 1 
Tomembor In my younger days I took up the teacher's lino and I had 
•to tench a big pomindar’s son That lad would not learn well, he had 
a poor boy alongside of him ns his companion and then when I told the 
vemmdar that his boy would not learn, he wished me to scold this pool 
'boy m order that his son might see how the other boy was being treated 
and that might do him good Is that the idea in that political and militarv 
•domination Sir? Because the tnbnl men are unruly, therefore punish 
■these local peaceful men and put them under a reign of terror so that 
you wall, ns it w'ere be able to terronso the tribesmen? Is that the idea? 
(Mr K Ahmed "Tint is your own prescription, Doctor, not ours ”) 
That IS the prescription laid before me w'hich I am simply rending la 
that prescription, as mv friend described it, going to humanise these trbes? 
Well Sir, I am doubtful Tlie results so far show otherwise What is 
the number of crimes? The statistics show the Administration Beports 
show Wliat IS this increase m crimes due to? Is it due to a more general 
-moral depression of the whole of mankind or is it duo to depredations 
from outside of some persons mierating there, or is it due to incentives 
of this sort of reign of terror? What is it due to? Have you succeeded 
m your humanising influence? That is the question I want to ask If at 
all vou care to brng these people under humanising influences Ihe only 
remedy is to put these districts on one side of the yoke along with the 
adjoining province districts on the other side with which they were before, 
namely, the adjoining districts of the Punjab and the van of peace and pro- 
gress wiU smoothly run That is the only way which you ■will be able to 
humanise the greater part of the population here and create an mcentive in 
the minds of the tnbal people to pursue peaceful occupations and a settled 
life Settled life and healthy occupation has to be shown as n motlel lesson 
jIn the neighbourhood The tnbes will then alone settle down If you are 
not prepared to do that, you will have to accept the results shown here 
And what are those results? Nomad life and enme! You say you have 
incurred expenditure on education, you say you have incurred expenditure 
on sanitation , but in spite of this enormous amount of expenditure what 
IS the result? In spite of this top-heavy expenditure, what is the result? 
That IS what I want to inquire Surely, if with all this double and top- 
Iiea-vy expenditure the result is not there, I think the ground of the argu- 
ment of "inseparability’’ is completely washed off and you must be prepared < 
to take these districts over from the North West Frontier Province and 
hand them over back to the Punjab 

Thirdly Sir, the financial aspect of the separation has been shownv 
by liesolutinns that have been moved m this House and the other House 
some time before I will simply point out to my friends here that forty 
•extra executive posts have been created for the sake of mamtammg the’ 
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Province independently Take the case of the Director of Pubhc Instruc- 
tion I find in this Beport that for the sake of five distncts there js an 
educational Inspector called Director who is paid Bs 2,200 to something like 
Bs 2,500 Elsewhere in other districts of India he is paid something 
like Bs 700 to Bs 800 and even m the Punjab below Bs 1,000, while 
you require here Bs 2,200 And yet the Director of Public Instruction 
may make room for allowances for the Personal Assistant he has Then, 
when you come to the medical service with a fat top, the subordinate 
medical service has a short list There is no outlet for such subordinate 
services under that admimstration These persons have to remam stagnat- 
ing in the same place, the cadres being very small You cannot get fresh 
men , neither can those men go out if they want to, and try and find chances 
for their betterment somewhere else You thus spend enormously, and 
yet what is the result? Minus progress is the result! 

Now, Sir, here is a threat put befoie mo b} my fnend I say you 
tack them on to the Punjab and then look at the result and a 
threat is presented. That is a thieat that did not frighten ^n}bodJ before 
nt the time of separation Wlien this Province vas taken away from 
the Punjab, how did my friend then thmk of this threat? Did these people 
then willmgly agree to the separation of the province? I know it for 
certain that from 1903 to 1905 the Pathan and Afghan oflBcers expressed 
their strongest disapproval against the separation of the Provmce My 
gallant friend speaks only of one aspect of the matter and says that they 
lost the canal lands Why did jou lose them? Because )"ou vere not 
tacked on to the Punjab If you were yoked to the Punjab, certainly you 
^Iso vould have got the canal lands immediately after the war Sir, by 
the creation of a separate Frontier Province, the people of those parts have 
lost innumerable advantages vhich are enjoyed by the people of the Punjab 
They have lost Sir, many valuable advantages Some of the people 
did not evidently realise this difficulty at the time of separation and 
that vas evidently due to want of education They did not realise then 
that if they had continued to remam in the Punjab, which has made 
considerable progress m all directions, they would have had ns good a 
career before them as the people of the Punjab are now enjoying and 
that they vould have been able io make much more remarkable progress 
than they could do in an isolated temtery Sir, they say the demand la 
for an isolated career But I am sorry to say, that, keeping in Mew tho 
national aspect, keeping in view the national goal before us, considering 
the advance of India as a vhole the demand that is mow made is, m niy 
opinion, likely to do a much more harm than good not only to them but 
to us as veil They have been hanging a large stone round their neck 
and going into a tank embracing us ns veil so that both of us may drown 
together The result will be sorrow for both I therefore m m\ heart 
of hearts vish that these districts should co together that the people of 
both the Punjab and the Frontier should be like brethren instead of their 
asking for a separate Council and vo^]^lng in an isolated manner I have 
put before the House m} own idea on the subject, so that ve mav find 
out a proper va\ together If mv friends think Sir, that it is communal 
feeling or communal bias vhich has prompted me to take pari m thip 
debate I should request them kindly to believe in me and permit me to 
Fn\ candidh that I have no such feeling Behove me Sir when I say 
that T am not in s\mpalhv with an\ of the attempts of organirations wh 
rouse communal bias or communal jealousy, nor am 
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such sentiments I, therefore, appeal to the House that for the common 
good of this country, for the common interest of our country, for the 
common defence of India, the districts of the North-West Frontier Province 
ought to be with the Punjab They ought to be under the same rule of the 
Punjab Government, so that the people of the advanced provmce hke the 
Punjab may take their brethren with them and the combmed progress of 
both may be accelerated It is mth that view, Sir, that I move my 
amendment 

Sir Denys Bray I bow to >our ruling, bir Mme has been a very plea- 
surable surprise this afternoon From the rumblings that came from the 
many amendments, I expected the debate to run on somewhat different 
lines tins evening And I think it is largely due to the example set by my 
Honourable fnend the Mover that the debate has proceeded with such an 
air of good humour and unnmmitv It leminds me of that tag from one 
of Shendan s Plays 

'When thej do agree upon the Stage, their unanimity is wonderful 

The Honourable the Mover threw^ out a somewhat personal challenge to me 
He wanted to know what my own views were and whether I stood by them 
Of m3 own views on the man} problems that faced us on the Frontier In- 
quiry Committee, I have no secrets to re\eal They stand plain and large 
in the ^lajontv Report — too plain and too large, some have told me Since 
that Report was wTitten over three 3 ears ago, there have, it is true, been 
happenings, in this great country wtuch, had I to put signature to the 
Report to-da^ , might lead me to tone dowm a little here, to bnghten up a 
little somewhere else The high lights might be softened, the shadow^s 
might possibly he deepened but the outline would remain the same And 
the outline as depicted in the IMajonti Report is surely plain enough In 
one matter as'^nredh there would be no change Throughout the Rcpoit 
there nngs one dominant note that this North-West Frontier is an All- 
India concern, that its problem is an all-India problem and has to be treat- 
ed not parochialK but TmpermlK You must think Tmpenallv on 30ur 
frontier matters And if \ou think Impermlly, you wall be forced to 
eschew slirjht and easy decisions which communal or other bias may Iiglitly 
suggest You must look at both sides of the question Henien knows that 
IS alw i\s difficult to do But here oven this is not enough You must not 
look merch at the outside of a question hke tins You must probe intc 
the very heart and inwardness of it 

I had hoped m^self when I went on the Frontier Inquir> that it might 
he within the compass of mv power to help in the solution of this y^erv 
difficuU problem For I wont, of course, neither Hindu nor Moslem, but 
merely as a ser\nnt of India who has spent the bettor part of his life on 
the consideration of how best nll-Tndia interests can he served on India’s 
frontiers, and beyond And if I was foremost amongst my colIeagueB in 
pnarlnncr that this problem is an all-Indm problem and must be examined 
not p irof'hially or eoinmunnllv but Iinpcnallv, it would ill become me io 
complain that Goyemnunt should better my instruction, and decline to 
tal'e light and quick decisions on a problem so vital to all India, so difficult 
in its inan\ oomplf viti^s It is of set purpose that Go\emmeni have de 
fhned to hurry over n question y^hieh in its essence has taxed, indeed over- 
ta^^d the best brains rver since Mie Britis]) took oyer the Frontier watK 
the Punjab 
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To a man like myself, who devoted no little time, Sir, to this Com- 
mittee and who assisted as best he could m the compilation of its report — 
a report difficult to compile, somewhat difficult, I fear, to read and to 
master — it was somewhat irksome to a man like myself to find, that 
Government, of set purpose declined for instance, to allow the Report to be 
published foi a considerable tmie I admit it was irksome Yet I admit 
that Government weie right There is no disguising the fact, Sir, that the 
question even before we faced it on the Frontiei, engendered heat on the 
Frontier itself It is hardly an exaggeration to say that we blazed a com- 
mimal trail from one end of our Frontier journey to another It would be 
idle to pretend that we ourselves on the Committee were not touched by 
the scorching of that heat 

(At this stage, Mr Deputy President vacated the Chair which was re^- 
sumed by Mr President ) 

The Frontier itself was rent m twain, the Punjab was rent 
m twain And it came to myself as a great personal blow to read 
the debate on the controversy in the Punjab Legislative Council, a greater 
blow to examine the division list to find that the Mussalmans to a man 
Went m one lobby and the Hindus to a man went m the other I will say 
this of our own experience that, great though the communal division which 
we found, we found nothmg quite comparable to that on the Frontier This 
division m the Punjab Legislative Council was yet another warning to Gov- 
ernment, another warning that on a matter like this, with its implications 
and its dangerous reactions, cautious deliberation was essential Now, 
when the report was finally published after something like 18 months’ 
delay, it created hardly a npple On all sides, Government recened con- 
gratulations on the calm of its reception The onlv complaints that reached 
my own ears at any rate were complaints from mv friends in the Press that 
thev had been depnved of what might have been admirable copv Govern 
ment had damped down inflammatory matter with the help of the all- 
damping hand of Time 

Small wonder that Government’s success here fortified them in their 
decision to proceed with leisurely dehberation It fortified them m turn- 
ing a deaf ear to counsellors — I could mention one at least — who urged on 
them a little less deliberation But let the most impatient of us give Gov- 
ernment their due Don't you think, Sir, that to Gnvemment is due some 
measure at -any rate of the success of this afternoon’s debate, some measure 
of congratulation foi the absence of heat this afternoon ovei a question 
that hitherto has roused such bummg heat? Where is the cn for amal- 
gamation with the Punjab now, that cry that once was live that once rent 
the Punjab and rent the Frontier in twain With all respect to my fnend 
Dr Lohokare, with all respect to the Mover of a similar amendment to 
come, I can say with great certitude that the cn is dead 

Pandit Motilal Nehru So thev hold 

Sir Denys Bray Indeed I hardly knou whethei to treat this amend 
ment with senousness or not For, in brief, how do we stand? I have 
often wondered myself what precisely provincial autonomy mean 

But can it mean this — that you are going to foist a province vbieh mshe*? 
to live its own life upon a province which declines, and has openh declared 
that it declines, to take it over? Tlie cry of amalgamation Sir is dead 
I am nlmo'^t tempted to regard my BConourable friend Dr J ohokai'^ who 
now attempts to raise it as some Eip Van Winkle who all Ihe'Jc \ears 
has been asleep (Laughter) 
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Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum The papers that ha\e been received 
from the Frontier do not mention it 

Sir Denys Bray As my Honourable friend Sir Abdul Qaiyum reminds 
me, there is not a word of it m this most voluminous mass of literature 
J have received m the last few dajs from our friends on tbe Frontier Nay 
more There is not a vord of it in the amendment of that great cham 
pion of amalgamation, mj Honourable friend ^Ir Eangachanar himself 
The cr^ of amalgamation is dead, and how mj Honourable friends 
opposite can have been induced to bring it forward passes mj wit to 
smdei stand Not all the eloquence of the Honourable the Leader of the 
Swaraj Partj mil be able to breathe life into those dead bones 

In passmg I may remind the House of this I have apparently been 
twitted with the fact that Government have not announced their decisions 
Yet Government announced their decisions in this regard a full year ago 
When I was empowered by Government to announce those decisions m 
another place, was there any communal heat engendered? Was there any 
great agitation seen ansing then’ Not a bit of it The cry, I say, is dead 

And where if my Honourable fnend Mr Eangachanar mil allow me to 
put the rhetoncal question — where now is the crj (except m his amend- 
ment) for judicial amalgamation’ Here agam, I announced the decision 
of Government against it last year, and it was received, as far as I could 
see m the Press and elsewhere, without a dissentient voice IMy Honourable 
fnend knows perfectly well that Government have not onl} announced their 
decision for a Judicial Commissioners Bench, but that Government hope 
ven, shortl} to announce the actual appointment of a distmguished member 
of the Frontier Bar as Additional Judicial Commissioner And I have 
little doubt that that gentleman will adorn the new Bench and m fulness 
of tune leave it with traditions formed that the Bench wiU not wuUmglv 
let die (Hear, hear ) 

I claim. Sir — and mme is m a way somewhat unwilhng testimony — 
I claim, Sir, that Government have been w'ell justified in the deliberate 
dehberation with which they have dealt with this potentially dangerous 
case And what still remams of the Jlajority proposals or, let me rather 
say of the proposals of the Committee as a whole? In essence nothing 
but this — ^the question of constitutional reforms Now, here, as the House 
well knows difficulties bristle One has only to look at the agenda paper 
We have amendments ranging from a ** unitary autonomous province ’ 
to a larger representation in the Central Legislature I do not myself 
propose to attempt to deal with those verj large words “ unitary atonomous 
province ”, for I feel here too that the amendment has been put forward 
in an atmosphere of unreality This at any rate, I can say, that not until, 
not unless and until, a unitary autonomous province is created — I will not 
say m Madras or Bengal or Bombay — ^but m that which I mvself, with 
the pardonable bias of an old Punjabi, regard as the most important, the 
most critical province of India, not until then need we senouslv consider 
this amendment But take even the more humble and workmanlike sugges- 
tion put forward m the IMajonty Eeport Even over this difficulties bnstle 
We confessed it ourselves m the Eeport itself We made it clear, for 
instance, that our proposals were impossible of fulfilment wi^-hout nn 
amendment of the Government of India Act True I myself thought I had 
discovered a means of fulfilling our proposals without such an amendment 
But mv constituhonal lawver fnends scoffed at my discovery For my 
solution was simply this, that we should re-amalgamate the province with 
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the Punjab and m the same breath cut it out again and carve it into a 
Lieutenant Governor’s province Yes, of course there are many constitu- 
tional diflBculties The whole subject Instles vath difficulties of all kinds 
There is that difficulty that has been mentioned by more than one speaker, 
the financial difficulty As my fnend, Dr Hyder, has said, who on earth 
could ever expect the Frontier Provmce to pay its way? You might ns 
well expect your army to be directly productive But the difficulty 
remains, first whether a deficit piovmce is contemplated under the Act at 
all, and secondly, if so, m what way that deficit could or should be made 
up, by an annual grant or bj a readjustment of Central and ProvmoHl 
headings, oi how These techmcal matters are beyond a man like myself 
But even here we are advancing We hope by next Budget to have got 
out a new major head of Border Watch and Ward, which by absorbmg j»8 
far as possible the expenditure which is directed to Imperial needs, wiU 
present the true state of the purely provmcial Budget m a truer light 

There is one other difficulty, which I have still to mention It is of 
course ever-present to us all this evening, and that is the communal ques- 
tion Well, as I suggested tlie othei day in answer to a question, I think, 
by my friend Mr Jmnah, Government have been awaitmg this debate 
with great mterest and gieat attention And it is with great mterest and 
great attention that Government will follow it, and its actions and re- 
actions in the Press, m the Frontier, and m India at large (Loud 
Applause ) 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) Sir, I have followed the debate with all the cate 
and attention that the subject demands, and I rise to express my thoughts 
on the Resolution with a full sense of the responsibility which attaches to 
anythmg I say on this subject I say at once that I am opposed to the 
Resolution as it stands {An Honourable Member ** Shame ”) Shame, 
very well, to whom? That has to be decided The one appeal which I 
will make to all my fnends, the Members of this House, is that they 
should hear what is to be said on the opposite side with patience and 
courtesy Never was a subject brought before this Assembly in recent 
times which more deserved to be discussed calmly and to be considered 
dispassionately I am not speaking here as onlv a Hindu I am not 
speaking here as one anxious only for the fate of the Hindus who live in 
the North-West Frontier Province I venture to think that the question 
IS of much enieater importance than the fate that might befall the small 
minontv of Hindus in the North-West Fiontier Province I entirely agree 
with the Honourable the Foreign Secretary in the view that this is a matter 
of all-India importance I also shaie the view that tins is a matter of 
supreme importance to the defence of India That being so, the ordinary 
canons which apply in other areas have to be applied with greater care 
and caution here On the general question of the introduction of self- 
Govemraent I may sav that I am at one with mv Honourable fnend 
Mr Bipin Chandra Pal, tliat m everv place and in every country home 
rule or self-government ought to be the rule But there is a ven import- 
ant qualification which has to be taken mto account Home rule, national 
- government, self-government is a verv civilised form of government Even 
in pnmitive forms of society where the peonie were compact and united 
they took up home rule and enioyed at If there was no complication 
introduced bv communal stnfe thev went on happily under 
home rule But. where religious or communal differences are acute. 
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home lule becomeB more difficult Here wo are not wTilmg on 
a clean slate, we arc not dealing wiih a population which is 
homogeneous We arc dealing with a province nhich does unfor 
tunntel^ contain elements winch aic not homogencouB, and where 
religious and comimmal differences arc verv acute, and in considenng 
wdiat fonn of goverament would be most suitable for such a popula- 
tion wc have to take into account corlnin hard facts The fact of out- 
standing importance which has to bo considered is what is the state of 
feeling between the two important communities which inhabit the province 
Along with that it has to be considered wdietber that state of feeling 
IS temporary, ephemeral, due to accidental causes which appear once lo 
a hfo time, which foitunaloly aio very rare and remote, or whether it 
represents a moic persistent and dominating feature in the relations 
of the tw^o communities there That point of vicw^ I submit is 
of great importance There are tw o wa;y s m which Govern 

meats arc established and earned on One is by the might of arms, the 
second by the consent of the people concerned The first is the old way 
wdien people were left to themselves The stronger community could 
choose to rule over the weaker as it liked If the minor community 
was able to stand the onslaught of the major community m spite of its 
small numbei's it would subsist and live If it could not, it would subor 
dmate itself to the major community and adjust its relations wuth it That 
way of deciding the fate of a people as not permitted now to exist wnthin 
the dominions ovei whiclv the King's flag flies The Government have 
established British ndmmistiatiou in certain parts of India \\Tierevet 
Bntish adnnmstiation has been established the rule by wffiicli the stronger 
community dominated over the humbler or the weaker one has been 
checked, put a stop to, prevented We are considering the second form 
of government, government by consent, with the sanction of the sovereign 
power Now the question here is what is the form of Government most 
suited to the piovmoe m question? The answ^er depends largely on wffiat 
IB the permanent feature of the relations between the Hindus and Muham- 
madans m the North-West Fiontier Province I will come to the other 
aspect, the aspect of the defence of India, later on, but I want, to begin 
with, to draw attention to the lelations which subsist beween Hindus and 
Muhammadans 

My Honourable friend Sir Abdul Qaiyum m appealing to us to support 
the pioposal for reform said ** We w^ant to be vour bietliren, treat us 
like your brethren '' I most smeereH wash those woids to prove true 
m practace, not only^ m the life of my Honourable fnend but in the lives 
of all of us, Hindus and kluhammadans, generally in the North-West Fron 
tier Province and everywhere else That has been om ci*y I have now 
been m public life foi forty vears and I have never been guilty of desiring 
to promote discoid between Hindus and Muhammadans I have seldom 
if ever advocated the cause of Hindus as distmgiiished fiom the cause dI 
Muhammadans either m the National Congress or the local Legislative 
Council of which I was a member for many years, or m the Legislative 
Assemblv I do not remember any time when I have entertained any 
thought of hurting my Muhammadan fellow-countrymen I should be 
ashamed of mvself, I should be ashamed to think of my God, or to appear 
before Him, if I ever cherished the smallest thought of injurmg any of 
my Muhammadan or Christian brethren 

Mr K Ahmed* Do you realise it? 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya Now, Sir that is the spirit m which 
1 approach the problem But what are the facts I wash the 
facts were ns the words of my Honomable fiiend Sir Abdul 
Qaiyum w'ouJd lead one to believe I very much wish the^ weie But 
what are the real facts? This Froutiei Provmce was a part of the Punjab 
smce the Punjab was amalgamated by the Bntish Government Up to 
1901 it continued to be a legulation provmce Unfortunately then — as I 
think b^ a great mistake — this Province was made a separate provmce 1 
think a great wrong was done to the people of the Provmce when that 
was done and the Secietary of State when he sanctioned this proposal felt 
that a great wrong might be done by it The majonty of the Frontier 
Inqmry Committee quote at page 84 of their report from the Secretary of 
State on this pomt They say 

* The Secrettir\ of State, in sanctioning the general idea underhing the proposal, 
:statod thus 

‘ But in the case of tlie settled districts, which you propose to detach from 
the Punjab, it is clearly undesirable that the people who had already 
enjoyed benefits of a highly organised administration with its careful 
land settlements, its laws and regulations, and the ^arlous institutions 
of a progressive civil government, should be throwm back from the stage 
which thej ha^e alreadv reached The Governor of a large province not 
only possesses a special and large experience of British administration 
but can summon to his aid and counsel heads of departments and Com 
missioners of Divisions v hose advice may be of the utmost value The 
Gro\ ernor Generars Agent \\ ill not ^vlthout special arrangement Be able 
to count on such assistance I ha\e not o\erIooked the fact that Tour 
E\cellenc^ intends to drav upon the Punjab for skilled officers in the 
subordinate branches or in the technical departments But I am not 
satisfied that this will meet the whole case For the imjKirtant question 
of superior direction remains to be dealt ^vlth ’ * 


“ And finally when he convened a general sanction to the detailed scheme vhich 
“^ent up in 1901, he observed 

* that for the time being it could onlj be regarded as evperimental and that its 
actual working would ha\e to be carefully considered ’ ** 

That was how the scheme w as sanctioned, Sir, as an evpenmental measure, 
and notwithstandmg the very strong opinion which my Honourable fnend 
Sir Denvs Bra^ has expiessed to-dav, that the question of re-amalgamation 
of the Frontier Provmce with the Punjab is dead, I venture to think that 
that question is not dead and mav vet come up foi reconsideiation Without 
any disrespect to my Honomable friend the Foreign Secietai*^, I may say 
that a man greater than he once said that the partition of Bengal was a 
settled fact, yet settled fact was unsettled by the King-Emperor coming and 
laying the foundation stone of the capital at Delhi But that is by the way 
I only wash to draw^ attention to the fact that when the Frontier Provmce 
was separated from the Punjab, a great woong was done to the people of 
the settled distncts which now constitute that Province And what has 
been the consequence? Crime has mcreased there smce that time Many 
other evil results have followed For twenty-five years the people of the 
North-West Frontier Provmce have been kept from the advantages which 
flow from a regular admmistration of justice and from a regular system of 
Government Dmnng this penod their fate has been worsened I am in 
hearty and real sympathy with the Muhammadans and Hi ndus of the 
North-West Frontier Provmce m the calamity which has befallen them in 
their bemg made a separate provmce But now let us take the fact as 
it 18 That action has had its results The progressive and civilismg 
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tendencies of a regular ndininistration have not been in operation m the 
North-West Frontier Province for the last twenty-five years, and the 
admmistrnticn which was put in its place has not been successful in giving 
them a better system The success of an administration does not 
he merely m the fact that the Government authorities are able to put 
down rowdyism or to suppress mutinies or nots It lies in the amount of 
ciulture, cf civilisation, of progress, in the w'ays of civilised government and. 
of ideas of cilizenship w'hich have been inculcated in the minds of the 
people concerned, and I submit that m these respects the North-West 
Frontier Province has been unfortunate But it is so and we have to take 
facts as w'c find them 

Now, Sir, during these years many untoward events have taken place 
I will refer only to a few of them In 1910 Sir George Boos-Keppel was 
Chief Commissioner at Peshaw^ar No, I shall begin wath 1909 In 1909’ 
there was an accidental fire at Kohat and the loot of Hindus followed, and 
the local Muhammadans joined in the loot on an extensive scale In 1910 
Sir George Roos-Keppel went on leave Shortly after that there w'as a loot 
m Peshawar, Hindus were deliberately looted, there w'as a great deal of 
property lost, some people estimated it as more than fifty lakhs of rupees, 
others at loss, and the Hindu population was driven out of Peshawar and 
had to remain in exile at Rawalpindi and at other places Hmdus formed’ 
nearly 16,000 of the population, men, women and children They remained 
m exile for a year more or less at Raw'alpmdi, etc That was m 1910 

Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum* Will the Honourable Member 
quote the authority where these numbers are given? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya The authonty is my fnends from 
Peshaw'ar who have come and told me this 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum. And who are certamly in the 
gallery now I simply want to know how the Reforms will take away the 
powers of control of law and order from the hands of the authonty and hand 
them over to the Council of which my Hmdu brethren are afraid The 
second question which I should like to put 

Mr 0 S Eanga Iyer On a point of order. Sir Is this question time? 

Mr President The Honourable Pandit has given way, and the Honour- 
able Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum is m order m putting the question 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum The second question is whether 
the Kohat riots, to which the Honourable the Pandit refers, were not traced 
to something like the Hmdu Sabha and Sangathan movements, accordmg- 
fco official inquiry, and to the circulation of certain books’ 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya I have not come to Kohat My fnend 
16 getting impatient I beg him to listen to me patiently, and when he 
has heard me, then to express his opinion 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaljnim ’ What I cannot understand is this, 
how IS this poor Council to bring about all these worries for the Hindus’ 

I cannot understand this 

I Mr President The Honourable Member is not entitled to make a. 
speech He has put his question and it is for the Honourable the Pandit 
to answer them or not 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya Now, Sir, m relation to this loot in 
Peshawar, it was staled in the Frojiticr Advocate which used to be publish- 
ed at that time in Dora Ismail Khan, that some of the looters openly saicf 
that some ^luhammadnn leadei*6 at Peshawar had told them to loot the 
Hindus The columns of that paper would still show that fact It was 
also said that tliere was a party at Peshawar \\hich had great admiration 
for Sir George EoosJveppel, and it was believed that that party wanted to 
show that Sir George Roos-Keppel w^as a strong officer and that he should 
be called bach {Sir Denys Bray ** Shame *') 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman It is a very improper remark 
to mahe when a man is dead 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya Is he dead? I beg your pardon, but 
I have not said a word against him, and I would ask the Honourable 
Member and the Poreign Secretary who cried ** shame ” on me to say 
what word I have uttered against Sir George Eoos-Keppel I appeal to- 
you, Sir, and I ask Sir Den^^s Bray to say wffiat word I uttered against 
Sir George Eoos-Keppel that he cried "shame"' on me 

Sir Denys Bray I m 3 ^self, Sir, cned "shame" not because of the 
reference in particular to Sir George Eoos-Keppel, but because I regard this 
recitation of allegations of past events in the province as most undesirable 
The figures he has adduced I believe to be entirely incorrect, and the whole- 
colouring to be wTong 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya I submit, Sir, the Honourable Member 
was entitled to say what he has said, but he was not entitled to use the 
word " shame ", he ought to measure his words according to the context 
of the discussion 

Now, Sir, what I said was that there was a party wffiich wanted to show 
that Mr Jlerk was a weak man and it was said that that party encouraged 
the loot I take the fact that there was this loot at Peshawar I have not 
said and, what is more, I never intended to say a word against Sir George 
Eoos-Keppel What I said was and I repeat it that there was this loot 
at Peshawar, property w’^orth fifty laklis or less w^as looted, and 
Government perhaps payl. some money in order to compensate some of the 
men wffio had suffered This is what happened m 1910 16,000 was given, 

to me as the approximate number of Hindus, of men, women and children 
in the population of Peshawar, most of whom left Peshawar and found" 
shelter in Eawalpindi, etc Some of them remained m Eawalpmdi through- 
out the vear, and many of them remamed there for some months 

The second event to which I would draw attention was that of 1919^ 
There was an Afghan invasion General Nadir Khan came and for three 
or four days local Muhammadans looted the Hindus and the forces of the 
invaders joined them Small fines were imposed by Government on the 
local Mussalmaus But there agam there was a loot of the Hindus bv the 
local Mussalmans Tliat is the point to which I am mvitmg attention 
In June 1919 the Wazins attacked the Hindus of Gomal, the local Mussal- 
mans joined them in the attack, the population was still largely in exile ire 
Tank In 1920 about five hundred raiders, Wazins, attacked Kirk, Tahsil 
Tehn, in the district of Koliat Local Muhammadans joined the raiders in 
looting the Hindus And, in September 1924 we had the Kobat nots 
Now, assummg the utmost that has been urged against the Hindus m those 
nots, namely, that there was a pamphlet put into circulation which hatT 
ekrited the Mussalmans, and that some ^Muhammadans were excited by 
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it, the fact lemains that the mcendmnsm and loot ^^hIcfa took place on the 
terrible scale on which it did was most deplorable and condemnable Now, 
Sir these are events ^ , 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdnl Qaiyumj J3ul the Hindus began by firing 
at children 

Mr K, Ahmed* Who began the firing first, Sir? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya» Sir, my friend unnecessanJy interrupts 
me I wish to place only indisputable facts before the House as 
the} are worthy of consideration in view of the importance of the ques- 
tion that 18 before us That represents the attitude of the masses of Mub 
•salmans towards their Hindu townsmen As regards the educated classes 
there is unfortunately a party of them also which is opposed to the Hindus 
I am told that m 1922 my Honourable fnend Sir Abdul Qaiyum himself — 
I should like him to sny whether it is correct or not — said at a conference 
^hich was held at Government House at Peshaw^ar that the best way of 
putting an end to the raids, etc , was to ask the Hindus and Sikhs to go 
out of the Nortli-West Frontier Province 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum. 1 ha-ve asked the Honourable 
Member to quote his authority for the statements be makes His only 
authonty appears to be that of those wdio are sitting in the gallcnes He 
is making statements based on pnvaie conversations which he had with 
fnends outside I would ask him to cite his authority for the statements 
he mokes 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya I should be very glad indeed if my 
Honourable fnend would say that that statement is incorrect, and I will 
-apologise to him 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum It is entirely incorrect 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya I should tell my friend that Nawab 
Major Akbar Khan told me this before Baba Prem Singh and several others 
He told me that this was a fact 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum I hope, Sir, the Honourable Mem- 
ber will not drag m the name of an outsider into this debate Let the 
•outsider fight out the matter outside this House I trust he will not quote 
pnvate letters and conversations in support of his statements 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya I may also tell Sir Abdul Qaiyum that 
I have been told that Colonel Bruce was also present, and he said that the 
Hindus were also the subjects of the British Government and that such a 
suggestion should not have been made Now, Sir, I mention these unfortu- 
nate facts wntb great regret but it is necessary to know the state of feebngs 
that exists in the Frontier Province It has been repeatedly said that 
there is a party of Mussalmans m the Frontier Province which is distinctly 
of opinion that Hindus and Sikbs should go out of the Province I shall 
be vciy happy, as I have said, to know that these allegations are wiong. 
^nd if they are I shall most sincerely apologise to the House and to my 
Honourable fnend for having referred to this matter 

Sir, I have invited the attention of the House to the fact that dunng the 
last 15 years there has been a senes of fires and loot in the Frontier Pro- 
vince, and that the Hindus have been the victims in all these cases But 
1 do not mean to say that that is a ground for refusing to introduce self- 
■government or reforms m that Province I do not mean to say that that 
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V a *:rou))d uhuli tho pifjph* for all tnno from huMng self- 

pi»\i ronu lit 1 r<.f«r tn niitttrs in ord( r tliat wo may judge whether 

llie oondilionv < ‘.Kuitnl for ^df mntrnimnt, (hat is govoninionl b> general 
ron'^ent, hn\( 1 h»mi t^iahlidud And on (hi^ point I will qnoie from (ho 
f)n n( ( hn f ('ommK^iojx r hun^elf In rejilN lo (lie address winch Iho 
JVmncn! Mnslnn Dtjnituion pn^inlid (o him on the 21th of No\cmbcr 

ilie llonuurdde Mr l>ol(on ^ nd wi(h rohaente lo (hiir jirn'vcr (Imt 
cKttmn hlionld hi intnahutd in lr>c d bodice 

1 Tin 111 Ji« iHn < lit nb la fnvoiir of tlii^ nu TMiri and tint I jii\e not been 
mon in pnUin^ it n*to prat Mrr is dm to om fncl onI\ nnd tint is tho 

ctiinninal trifi tint lioi n nitnl fnaii tin in'rodtirtion of toinnnnni representation 

t'' t\\h<r» atid bn tbr^aiMifd (n df\elo|» lun, \\lnn<Mr the finestion of election to 
lonl 1 mIo > bi 4 n nn^'it^d '^wui ns tin re is n dt nnnd for election, not from 

Mnlimuind 111 u nrd*^ to pr ninto Mnh tinnmdan iiitfrists nor from Hindus to promoto 

Hindu int‘‘r<‘‘t (ml fioin tlo cjtntn*' of sa\ !Vv!n\\nt ns n \\liole in order lo irnpro’ve 

tbr Tunnii Tp-tl atinnni Uatmn fur tiu bviirfit of tin rit\ of ( an) IV*'bnA\nr I \mII enter 
wiedf 1 m iiiiiiK intit the t In inn llm ns hni^ as eltTtinns are pnssul for on comniDital 

in <1 H d\ I Ttn nulinrtl to thud tint \\< tn lutl^r off ns wo are* 

Jh^irdnnr *he qmstion of gn ater conummal n jire^onlalion ui Go\em 
mnd vcr\nt al^Ot In said 

rio iH \t t|m st m n lint of {Mixtrnrmnt ^er\ni in rr^s'ird tfi ^\hIcIl I arn forry 
to I'r \ou idupt Tj: tin n toinmnml ntlitmli \n t xannnalion of (In repro'^cntition 
of tbt digtrinl cimnninities in llie lnf,hrr ftr\ins f»f tins Pntvincc (Xecutne, judi 
ml 1 ir 1 ju\\s tint Mulnmnnmns nin Ttl\ bold i Inpln r ptrctiitnpt of IIil posts 
th »n «'inild will be uloptt d tinilcr iti\ c< minun d scln im In tin ininisternl serxices 
n o n< of]je« V ill pinnitij^f is \«r\ rnnrb lowtr but ^ou must ri member (bat it is 
titd\ in r<i<nt mu tint filnr t<il Mulninnndnns Inxe Itetoim a\niHblc At tho 
It l ( Ii U'' Ih r wtn o'tnih fir nmn Hindus hitnte in b nphsli than 'Muhnm 
nndTtis in iIk Pro^inn \in(» rt<iHl ret tints tin Muhunim<Hn ptrceiilai^e is \erj 

iiurh haler 1 hoit h I uould pnbr tint MuhatniiMdans should reh on their own 

rcfn* ft»r h 1 1 on I itn t ont< inplitin^ tin issm f»f onu ordtrs lixinp minimum 
pfi^m!ii,< rf n itntminl md it fo!|o\ s fi un this tint tfur< must abo ht maximum 
jif rc' nln, t *. 

li» IbiijMiiinbb tin ( hi< f ( (iimm^^iinu r tiuii w t nl on (o refer to an 
ot!n r rnmpl lint «d tin llnlinmm id nm The Mu^lmi Dejintation had com- 
pi Ilia d tlud Id pirtinl of iln jndut had liei n utniiltd from nnong the 
Jlindu*^ itui SiKli^^ 'Jhai w iftir Ihi Kohnt no(*^ In tIu Kohat riots 

j( wi nannl tliii hn nu^ l!u* pohet w is niainh Mnhamnindan, and be 
oan^t* tin Inmtnr Con (nbuinrx w is abo Aluhammadim tliorefore the 
Ifindii md Stills Win not siillKuntix pnili^led "J'he Hindus did not 
Mnnl to nliirn lo Koliat until tin (TO\irnnunt gn\e them safeguards 
ir. mist tin ir hnin^ igun i \j)ost d to tin s line danger and one of the safe- 
guards tliox i*-! I d foi wa*' that for some time at nin rale until normal 

eonditiom win i'<(nhhslnd. the rioxeinnunt should appoint 50 per cent 
of tin jiolui from imong llm SiKhs nnd Hindus Tiu Goxornment agreed 
io jppuini ‘>0 jn r ((uit in (In Ifiwns md ( antonments, hut nn Ahiham- 
nmdan fn<*nds eomplnumd of it Minx showed niueh conconi about this 
mnlttr ns \» ill Im th ir from (lit Cliu f Commissioner *s ro]d\ He said 

* ^nur ftaicirii at tlx men um of Hindu ritiuitnunl to the police is probnbb duo 
“to Uk intsnpn ud dion of the orders issued wbieli 1 lm\c <^een in some Ariilmniniadan 
jourmls Tin orders \ i re to tlie i ffi rt that 30 i)oi cent of the Hindus in towms 
mid (udonnuniN should hi’ Ihudns ind Sikhs This is Jdlle if nt all in excess of 
projKirtion of tin population in towns * 
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a whole, that in the loot to which 1 have referred it was not Muhamraadan 
houses that Averc plundered but Hindu houses, and that oven among educated 
Muslims an influential party is unfortunately unfnendly to Hindus and 
Sikhs In this state of things, it is for the Assembly and the Government 
to consider wdiat is the right course to adopt I am not, as I have said, 
opposed to reforms, altogetlier, but I submit that the Resolution before us 
which asks that Reforms which obtain in other parts of India should be in- 
troduced now in the Frontier Province is premature I submit that the 
best course to adopt is, that when the time comes, as I hope it soon will, 
for considering the question of fuithcr rofonns m India as a whole the facts 
relating to the Frontier Province should be fully examined and the Com- 
mission should be asked to recommend in what form and to wdiat extent? 
self-government should be established in the Province 

Now, Sir, on the second point, and it is not of less nnportance, it has to 
be remembered that the Frontier Province is a place which has to be spe- 
cially guarded if India has to be properly defended Therefore whatever 
measure of reforms is introduced, — and I repeat again that I am not op- 
posed to the introduction of self-government in some form or other in the 
Frontier Province, — but whatever measure is proposed to be introduced 
should be carefully considered I wush that the representatives of the 
Government and Hindu and i\Iuhammndan leaders should sit together 
and consider the vanous points and find out and recommend what thfe^ 
reality of the situation demands It is no good simply decrying a parti- 
cular view because it does not agree wnth your view^ The facts ha\e to be 
examined, and if the Government and the leaders of public opimon 
represented m this House wull sit together and find out what is the best 
way in w^hich our iMuhammadan fellow -subjects could be given evei*y oppor 
tunity for self-development and the interests of our Hindu fellow subjecta 
could also be adequately safeguarded, it would be entirely satisfactory and 
should meet the washes of all parties 

To say offhand, on a discussion of a Resolution of this nature, that the 
present scheme of Reforms should be extended to a province of the import- 
ance of the North-West Frontier Province is, I submit with great respect,, 
not the correct w^av The opposition w^hich I make is not to the pnnciple 
of the extension The opposition which I offer is not prompted by the 
mere fact that the Hindus are m a minority there I do not say that Re- 
forms should not be introduced there for that reason I have never sug- 
gested that and w ill never suggest it I earnestly hope and pray that com- 
munal differences wall subside I myself believe that the right thing for 
the Hindus and Muhammadans to do is to forget and bm-y communal 
quarrels, to discard communal selfishness and prejudice, and to live the 
larger, nobler life of citizens I am pleading for that life I consider that 
it is the duty of Hindus as well as Muhammadans and Government oflBcials 
to see that the idea of citizenship develops among all our people I should 
be happy if some at least of our time should be employed m devising 
measures which will promote ideas of citizenship throughout the land 
.We have to work to establish that the Hindu, even when he is in a minonfy 
of only 6 per cent m a population, should feel secure that his honour 
and liberty and property are safe in the keeping of his fellow-citizens among^ 
the Mussalmans, and the jMussalman should feel that his honour and liberty 
and property are safe m the keeping of the Hindus where they are m a 
majority 

To come back to the Resolution, I submit, Sir that the question has to 
, be considered from the pomt of view of local conditions and the importance 
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of the ProYince to the Empire All I have drawn attention to is meant 
to show that the question deserves to be studied very carefully I am very 
sorrj^ to have had to refer to matters which I knew would be unpleasant 
-and dishked The House is right in not wishmg to*hear disagreeable 
thmgs, but I had a duty to perform When an important question like 
the one before us is bemg discussed, it is our duty even at the nsk of bemg 
misunderstood to brmg facts to the notice of the House and of the Gov- 
ernment which have to be considered and which have to be provided for 
That does not mean opposition to Reforms It means that all the conditions 
of the locahty should be examined 

Mr President Order, order The Honourable Pandit must realise 
that the Chair has allowed him more than double his time 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum If you wdl permit me. Sir, I 
will say that the Honourable Member is argmng the Government pomt 
of view that the Indians must first settle their disputes among themselves 
before they can expect any further Reforms 

Tfix President The Honourable klember is giving an opportunity to 
the Honourable Pandit to contmue Does he wish that the Pandit should 
contmue ? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum That as not concern, Sir It 
is somebody else’s concern 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya I wiU conclude, Sir I beg every 
Membei of this House not to allow any prejudice to grow m hia mmd by 
the mention of the impleasant events to winch I have referred I have 
been very reluctant to mention them, but X have thought it my duty to 
do so only m older that the gravity of the question before us should oe 
xeahsed I am opposed to the Resolution as it stands, but I am most 
anxious that the question of the extension of reforms to the North-'West 
Erontier Provmce or the question of what form of Government should be 
estabhshed there, which would give the people the fullest measure of free 
dom to grow and to develop, should be taken up when the Reforms Com- 
mission comes and should be settled after a dispassionate exammation, m 
which the interests of all parties hvmg in that provmce and of India ns 
a whole should be considered 


18tJi March, 1926 

Raja Ghazanlar Ah Khan (North Punjab Muhammadan) (There was 
upplause when the Honourable i\Iember rose to speak ) Sir, fortuna^-ely or 
unfortunately, I have not been gifted with that power of eloquence, which is 
so verv essential m these days of uproar and noise m every sphere of 
life In spite of many temptations to the contrary, I have been able 
to mamtam m\ vow of silence so far and the reason for mv gettui" up 
to-day and makmg a speech on this motion is, that my feelings have 
been stirred to such an extent, that I do not think I should keep quiet 
Sir, whenever a committee is appomted, there is a general feeling that 
the official members of that committee are bound to take a definite hue 
of action in the matter even if the evidence before the committee may 
prove things to the contrary This behef was further strengthened when 
we read a few months back, the statement of Sir Muhammad Shafi m 
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connection with the signing of the majority report of the Muddiman 
Committee, after he had handed over the charge of the Law Membership 
But, Sir, I am glad to find that my Honourable fnend Sir Denys 
Bray is still sitting on the Treasury Benches, as happy and cheerful as 
ever, m spite of his signing the majonty report, a report which was not 
quite welcomed by the Government One more passing remark, Sir 
Onlj the othci day my most venerable Leader, Mr Jinnah, while asking 
for a Royal Commission, was laying great stress on the personnel of the 
Commission At that time I began to feel that the personnel of the 
Commission reall} matters more than even the terms of reference What 
I understand from a salisfactorj personnel, is that the majority of the 
members of the Commission should be such, that they may bo able 
to take a fair and just view’^ of the problems which may come up before 
them So, w^hen a committee is appointed, and all the members are 
unanimous in giving their verdict on a particular matter, there is nothing 
further to be said about it, though in these days it is very difficult to 
expect a unanimous \crdict from nn> commission or committee But when 
a commitict is divided into two paits and there is the majonty report 
and the minoritj report, the Government must act either according to 
the suggestions of the majority or the mmoritv, to me it appears that 
there is no justification for running away altogether Now, Sir, I wish- 
to ask a plain question — which of the two reports seems infeasible to the 
Govennnent*^ Is it impossible for them to act on the suggestions of 
the minoriK or on the suggestions of the majority? I do not think 

cither of these two recommends " inaction,'' of which Government have 
been guilt} so far The issue before us is ^cry clear There arc only 

tvo coui'ses open to \ou Either amalgamate the Frontier Provmce with 

\hn Punjab or treat it ns a separate pro^nnee and give it Reforms I do 

not think there is an\bod\ in this House who docs not agree ilmt those 
proj)l( on the Fionticr deserve to be treated just ns any other people in 
India Some think that thee should be amalgamated watli the Punjab, 
r nd all the rights and privileges winch the men m the other provinces 
enjnv should he extendi d to the frontier people also Others think that 
tlu \ should be trcited as a separate jnovincc and that they should Imvo 
tilt ir ov\n Reforms In tlie wa\ of nmalgnmation I think there arc some 
udnmnstratue difiieulties, which arc so clearl\ dealt vnth in the niajoiity 
'•ep H tint it H InrdU noeessan for me to repeal iliem here 

hjr on thr If^th of tins month when T heard that most henutifully 
V ordf d uid feolmglv delivered mvstorioiis speceli of Sir Denys Bray, it 
renmuhd nv of a \^♦llknovn T^rdu ^ers^ of that great port Ghahb 

* (ft r Ihniviitht tlhjitf hit] hat 

Mata hfn tvr ri inU ^tttrmhfta hat^^ 
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wliafc he meant by that, and I have been making searching inquires from 
people who are expected to be m the know, but they have not been able 
to tell mo w^hat he means when he says that many thmgs have happened 
m that country, which stopped the Government from givmg effect to the 
recommendations of the majonty icport But, Sir, I have no quaiiel wnth 
Sir Denys Bray, because he says that his opinion is still the same and 
that the outlmes would remain the same even if somebody asked 
his opinion on this subject to-day 

Ck)ming to the ments of the question, w^hat is the standaid by which 
the people of any province are to be judged as to whethei they are fit 
to be entrusted with the responsability which these Reforms involve The 
first and foremost m mj mind appears to be the presence of a genuma and 
widespread desire of the people to take an actave part m managing their 
own affairs I do not think there is any Member in this House, w^ho would 
not agree, that this dcsiie on the Fiontier Province is very deep-rooted, 
ven genuine and very widespread This is clear from the majonty as well 
as the minority report This is also clear from the various huge meetings 
held in the Frontier Piovmce and outside during the last month and a 
half It is also cleai from the innumerable telegrams and letters which all 
the Members must have received dunng the last few days It is also 
clear from the presence of a large number of people from the Frontier 
Province, who have travelled all that long distance, to see how we treat 
their legitimate ambitions and aspirations w^hich we call our birthnght 

The second proof of their being fit for the Reforms is their quahties of 
head and heart — the quahties of head and heart of the Pathans, for which 
my Honourable fnend fixim Madras has got such gieat admiration and 
which, unfortimatelr, mv learned fnend the Panditji repudiates and denies 
The difference betw een the opinions of these two great persons is pro- 
bnbh due to the fact that while the Diwan Bahadm has firsthand know^- 
ledge of tlie frontier, the knowledge of the Honourable the Panditji is more 
or less derived from his " fnends from the Frontier ” Then, Sn, let us 
take the educational conditions of the Frontier Province In spite of the 
fact that the province is not so nch as to spend as much money as 15 re- 
quired on fmihering education m that province, in spite of the fact that 
they started very late m this line, and m spite of the fact that they are 
naturally placed in a position where practice wnth the nfle is probably more 
useful and necessary for them than reading mathematics, still you will be 
surpnsed to know, that according to the census of 1921, there were 43 
persons educated in each mile, while m the United Provinces the number 
IS only 34 So liow can vou sav that the people of the frontier are not 
educationally fit for getting the Reforms? 

Sit, there is one more point to which I would like to refer here Sir 
Denys Bray said 

Government have been awaiting this debate with great interest and great attention, 
and it IS with great interest and great attention that Government wiIJ follow it and 
its action and reactions in the press on the frontier and in India at large ” 

Sir, agam, these words are absolutely mystenous to me What I under- 
stand from them is this — T wall put it ven plamh — ^the Government, for 
some reasons, which are best known to them, do not want to give Reforms 
to the people of the frontier at this time At the same time thev are 
thoroughly convmced that there is a veiw deep feeKng minds 
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Miuihrr “ Question ’ ), nnd paifciculnrly, Sir, when I listened to his 
M^Olds 

1 }m\i stlduni if o\ei uhocated the enuso of Ilindiis as distincb from the cause 
of Mulianilnadnns eitlici iii the Natiojuil Congiess or the local Legislative Council, 
of 'uhich I n numbci for main \oais, or tlyi Legislative Assembly I do not 
icmcnibci an\ tinic \ hen 1 ln\e outerUuiitd anj thought of hurting my Muhammadan 
follow counlnnien I hould be aslnnied of m\soIf I should be ashamed to think 
of iin God to appear bcfoie Him if I chciislied the smallest thought of injuring 
^n^ or nu iVhihammndnn oi Cliiistian brethren * 

Ml K Ahmed Eead on! 

Ivir President Oidei, order 

Eaja Ghasanfar All Khan yu, I still pielci to belie\e m 

Ibosc \tords latlici than m Ibo icst of his speech, although 
I houcsth hud it verj difficult to reconcile this statement 
with the othei paits of his speech Sn, I would have had 

Jio objection absolutch if the Honourable Panditji nad meiely lestiict- 
cd Ins spcocli to opposing the motion as Mell as the amendments But, 
Sn dial speech, relatmg, m the most ovaggerated foiin, to all those 

past incidents which look place some IG or 20 '^cais ago, nnd wffiich might 

tike p] ICO i( in> tune in countiw, nnd lepeating them witli this e>ag 
gelation nnd mih the full consciousness that the Panditji's woids mean 
a gictt deal nnd wuth the full consciousness that at picseut the feeling 
between Hindus and ^Muhammadans is ^ery stiained, was not m good 
taste I do not for a moment suggest that Pnnditp when he ultcicd those 
words 01 made that speech, w is fully alive to the consequences ox the in 
teiprotntjons of Ins speech and his action I, peisonrlly think, Su tliat 
ho was probably c imed awa\ b\ the sentimental appeal wdiich natuiall\ 
the Hindus from the Frontier might have made to him I would most 
rcspcctfullj lequcst him to auswei one or two questions wath ^our pci- 
mission, Su The first is this is at propel to relate all these most hideous 
Incidents of the Frontiei on the floor of this House and wlicn the authontv 
iR questioned meieh to say ‘^fiicnds ficm the fiontiei The chief 
incident he mentioned was the loot m Peshawai, wffiere he said that about 
] 6,000 Hindus, men women and children were actually dnven away from 
the city J\lav I ask the Honourable Panditji to tell us what w^as the 
cause of that? Does he Icnow amd^hing about it? I w^ould really feel 
obliged, inJ I think the House would also feel obliged, if the Honourable 
the Pandit is able to tell us if he Imows what the cause of it was I do not 
want Su, to go into the details of it T just w^nnt 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions Non 
Muhammadan Urban) Is it a fact that there was a loot? Is the loot 
denied ? 

Raia Ghazanfar Ali Khan You do not care to know the causes I res 
pectfully differ from the Honouiable Pandit But my object is not to 
relate or go mto details I just mention these facts so that Honourable 
Membeis may not be misled and earned away by all that is said heie, 
but that they should try to Icnow what arc the facts, and I daie say that if 
the statement of the causes of these sad happonm^ys went m favom of 
that party, they would have had no hesitation m mentioning the same 
lieie 

Anothei question which I want to ask the Honourable Panditji is 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya* If my Honourable fnend knows what 
the facts were, he might help us to know them, I shall be very grateful 
if he will do so If he thinks that t)ie facts were different and that their 
conoealment has been an injury to the discussion, I should like to know 
them 

Raja Ghazanfar Ah Khan Yes, Sir 

Mi President' Oidei, oider The Chair desues that no heat should be 
mtioduced in this debate 

Raja Ghazanfar All Khan. Su, I do not want to brmg any heat into 
the discussion at all I do not want to prove that the Hmdus were at fault 
Neither do I stand here to justify the actions of the Muhammndans I 
only wanted to make it clear to the House that these things should not 
be related m this House unless the full facts are stated otherwise they 
should not be related at all 

Another question I would respectfully place before the Honourable- 
Panditji is this does he want us and the Government to be committed to 
this pnnciple, that wherever one community is m such a mjnonty, Reforms 
should not be given to that province, or do you want us to be committed 
to the pnnciple, that wherever the relations between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans are stramed, further reforms should not be given to that 
part of the country? I have gone through his speech veiw carefully, and 
I do not find any other argument therein There are only two things, 
firstly, that wherever one commumtv is m a mmonty the Reforms should 
not be extended, and, secondly, that wherever the relations between the 
Hindus and Muhammadans are stramed no further Reforms should be given 
to that province I do not believe for a minute that the Honourablo 
Pandit will commit himself to either of these two principles 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya No, I distinctly referred to the special 
conditions prevailmg m that province 

Raja Ghazanfar Ah Khan Very well, spec al conditions prevailing m 
that province And what are those special conditions? That the relations 
between the Hindus and Muhammadans are stramed Then, Sir, the Hon- 
ourable Pandit IS opposed to the amendments also Ha savs that he does not 
favoui amalgamation, he says he does not favour Reforms for the North- 
West Frontier Provmce He wants that we should sit scmewbore, at some 
place — I do not know where and with what object — and decide what should 
be done to the Frontier Province Sir, if he is anxious only to j rotect the 
nghts of minonties, I tell you that there is not a single Muhammadan m 
this House who would for a minute grudge that right Supposing there 
are 5 per cent or 7 per cent of Hindus there, if m the judgment of my 
Honourable fnend, Pandit Malaviya, they should be given 15 ner cent or 
even more than 15 per cent , we are quite willing to yield If be wants 
separate electorates, we have got no objection to that Sir, m whatever 
way you want to safeguard the nghts of mmonties, we do not oppose it 

Another point is this that all these sad mcidents have taken place 
under the present form of Government, when there were no Councils when 
there were no Reforms So the present svstem of admmistration would 
not stop sad occurrences of this kind Hoes he mean to suggest that if the 
present f'rm of administration is chano'ed, there will not he anv improve- 
ment? We have not tned it It is quite possible that when the attention 
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of the Pathans is directed to tlie development of then ovm interests, edu- 
cational and otherwise, they may tone dovm a little, and the bitter fceLng 
may not remain the same 

Sir, another charge that is brought against those honest set of persons 
IS that their sympathies are pro-Afghan I think, Sir, the Government are 
in the best position to judge that, and to pronounce then judgment whethei 
their sympathies are pm-Afghan or not I would be qmte satisfied if the 
Honourable Sir Denys Bray would stand up and say Yes, they are pro- 
Afghan and they have not got any sympathy for your country, they have 
not sacrificed their lives to defend your frontier " 

Mr K Ahmed How can he say that? 

Raja Ghazanfar All Khan But so far as I can understand them, they 
are as good, if not better, Indians, as we are 

Sir, it seems preposterous, if not impertment, that a Diwan Bahadur 
from Madras, or a Doctor fiom Bombay should get up m this House and 
say that the Frontier Province should be amalgamated with the Punjab 
Nobody m the Frontier wants to be amalgamated with the Punjab We do 
not want to have them It would mean cuttmg at the very root of the 
principle of provincial autonomy, if you were to force the people of two 
provinces, who are so very difierent in language, m customs, habits and 
temperaments to live together agamst their wishes 

Mr K Ahmed If the heart is stronger than the head? 

Raja Ghazanfar All Khan Sir, if there is any province which is fit for 
self-government, it is the Frontier Provmce They have got a common 
language and common habits and above all they are able to defend them- 
selves Why do you msist that they should be tied down to the Punjab? 
I think, Sir, it will do more harm than good both to the Punjab and 
Frontier Sir, to me it seems that because the frontier people are unable, 
in spite of then honest efforts, to wm the sympathies of the Government, 
therefore they are bemg deprived of their rights, under different excuses 

Now, Sir, one word mere, and I shall fimsh, and that is, my appeal to 
the Honourable the Home Member in whom I have got full faith and who 
IS veiy generous and very noble-hearted (Applause ) As fir as possible, 
he IS anxious to do srmething for the betterment of the people unless the 
bureaucratic will prevails sometimes Therefore, Sir, I would request him 
to make the frontier people strong If you make them strong, you mske 
the countrv strong That will be the greatest service vou can do to Tndia 
and the British Empire I would also suggest to the Honourable the Home 
Member that it is onlv then, that is to sav, when the people in the Frontier 
are strong, that the recommendation cf the Tnchcape Committee to reduce 
military expenditure to a minimum figure, which His Excellencv the Com 
mander-m-Chief thinks is merely a pious hope, will turn mto an establ shed 
fact 

Sir, I have got nothing more to add, except that there is one other 
feature of the debate which should carrv due weight with the Government 
They said that they would listen with deep interest to the debate m this 
House Sir, here are mv Hon^^urable European friends, and what are they 
going to do ID this matter? The other day, I was sincerely pleased to hear 
the speech of that “ Caution Sivnal of the Eur'^pean partv the gall'^nt 
Colonel, who said that he would walk with us mto the same lobbv 
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alone bliould be quite enough^ to convince you that oux cause is ]ust ana 
strong Sir, with these words, I support the Resolution 

Sir Darcy Lmdsay (Bengal European) Sir, if I rise at this moniaut 
to ]oin in the debate it is to try and steer the ship into peaceful waters 
again We on this sale of the House — am lefening to my colleagues — 
paj the highest compliment to Raja Ghazanfar All Khan for his very able 
speech and the moderation with which he put fomaxd his case I wish, 
Su, the tone had lemamed the same 

Now, Su, I would lilie to state at once that I for my part propose 
suppoiii this Resolution (Choeis), and I believe colleagues are m 
agreement with me (Cheers ) If it were necessary to put forward an out- 
standing leasou foi doing so it would be m the fact that this part of the 
country at least appieciates the refoims and the benefit, the real benefit 
thoA ha\c bi ought to Ind i as a whole (Cheers ) I am aware that certain 
other parts of the countrv are never tired of tellmg us that the refomis 
are uu workable, they arr-not wanted, they are bad, and I have even 
heard them described as rotten It is, therefore, Sir, distinctly refreshing 
to find that this great people, this brave people from the North-West 
Fiontier find the reforms to be good enough for them to work under I 
am not aware, Sir, whetliei the Resolution can be given effect to at an 
caily date, and particularly as to the financial position, but if at all pos- 
sible to be cairied out I repeat that I favour the granting of the request 
nov\ put forward Wlrilst I expiess no opinion on the method, nature 
or measure of self-government \\hich should be accorded to the North- 
West Frontier Province, bearing in mind the Imperial factors which en- 
ter into the problem vet I recognise that the character, loyalty and in- 
dependence of the people there are the strongest arguments m favour of 
the Resolution There is much also m the aigument that the foiward 
march of civilisation winch such a measure would become may coutnbute 
m no small degree to the solution of our Frontier progress With these 
voids, I commend the Resolution to the House 

Sir P S Sivaswamy Alyer (Madras Nominated Non-Offioial) I should 
like to consratulate my Honourable friend Maulvi Murtuza Sahib on the 
spirit of good humour m which he moved his resolution for the extension 
of the Montagu Chelmsford refoinns to the North-West Frontier Provnee 
It must be a matter of satisfaction to us all that on the whole, this debate 
has been conducted m a calm atmosphere I hope that the same spirit 
will be maintained during the rest of the debate 

I have taken considerable inteiest m tbis subject and, as the result 
of a careful study of it T moved the resolution which was passed by rhe 
Legislative Assemblv in September 1921 and which led to the appomt- 
ment of the Bray Committee The resolution of the Assembly was tw^o- 
fold It recommended the amalgamation of the judicial administration 
in the North-West Frontier Province with that of the Punjab and it also 
recommended the appointment of a committee to inquire into the results 
of the cieation of the Noiih-West Fmntier Province and the expediency of 
a «*^eneral le-amnlgamation of the five administered districts of the Pro 
vi^ce with the Puniab The resolution did not raise the question of the 
creation of a Legislative Council for the five administered dislncts It 
was however, included in the ieims of lefercnce to the committee The 
IhiuLferm of lefeicnco was whethci, in the event of the separation of the 
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admimsteied districts iiom the political control of the adjoining un- 
administered tracts being considered inexpedient, it would be expedient 
to retain the whole Province directly under the Government of India and, 
if so, to constitute a Legislative Council for the five administered die 
tiicts The mquirj by the committee has not been altogether baiien of 
useful results It thiev a searchlight upon the defects m the admmistia- 
tion of the Province Some of the defects to which I drew attention have 
been lecognised and admitted by the authorities and remedies have been 
recommended for their removal 

Upon the mam issues before the committee, there was unfortunately 
a clervage of opinion Mj Honourable friend, the mover of this lesola- 
tion, has complimented the majority upon the quality of their report s 
opposed to the quantity of the minutes of the dissentient members I 
gladl} ]om m the tribute to the report of the majority which betraj^s th« 
hand of my friend Su Denys Bray and is conspicuous for its literary merit 
rather than an^dhmg else But, for an adequate and impartial review 
and appieciition of the evideme, foi logical conslstenc 3 ^ clearness of 
thought and sound judgment, we must tmn to the masterly m notes of 
jMi Samaith aud my friend Diwan Bahadui Eangachariar My Honoui- 
able fnend, Sii Denys Bray, has expressed his satisfaction over the d 0 la^ 
m publi'^hing the report of the Committee on the ground that it created 
hardly i npple My Honourable fiiend cannot have forgotten that 
since the pubhcation of this leport notice has been given of lesolu 
tioiis upon the subject session aftei session, but that the fortunes 
of the ballot have not been favourable to their inclusion m the agenda He 
has expressed his satisfaction that the cr}" foi amalgamation, general 
or even judicial, is now dead Whether the cry is dead oi not, I am not 
on this occasion going to disturb his self-complacency ovei this question 

I piopose to confine myself entirely to this one issue of the expediency of 
the extension of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms which has been raised by 
the original resolution The problem is very grave and complicated It is 
beset with difficulties and the mannei of its solution is lihelv to be attended 
with momentous consequences I approach the problem in the spirit in 
which Su Denys Bray has exhoided us to deal with it I have always 
endeavoured m matters coming before this Assembly to examine questions 
flora the all -India point of view The problem before ushastobe examined 
anxiously and dispassionately not with an eye to the interests of this 
community or that community, be it tiny or large, but entirely on its 
own ments and from the point of view of India as a whole I regard it 
not as a Hmdu-Mahomedan question, not as one involving a clash 
of mterests between contending paidies In a Provmce in which 92 pei 
cent of the population belong to one community, that commumtv will 
naturally have a predominant voice in the administration I will deal 
wnth the pioblem exactly as it would have to be if the population weie 
entirelv homosreiieous and consisted onh of one commumtv I would 
respectfully ask the House not to import anv Hmdu-Muhammadan con- 
siderations at all m the decision of this question In the report of the 
Frontier Inquiiy Committee itself, I venture to assert that the mmontv 
have not been swayed bv communal considerations It was a verr 
unwarranted and unbecoming suggestion on the part of the maioritv that 
their colleagues of the mmontv were thus influenced More than once 
m the report we find a grossly nrmroner insistence upon the accident of 
ihe mmontv being composed of Hindus 
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Sir P S Bivaswamy Aiyer Presumably it was the scheme of an 
Advisory Council that was lef erred to by the Law Membei during the 
coui’se of the debate in September, 1921 It became apparent to the Gov- 
ernment that there was at least a considerable body of opmion in the 
Province m favour of the amalgamation of the Province or of the judicial 
system The ci eation of a Legislative Council was included m the reference 
to the Committee to be dangled as a counter-attraction to the proposal 
for amalgamation which was, from the beginning, distasteful to the Foreign 
Secretaiy and which, it was apprehended, might otherwise gather strength 
The demand by many of the witnesses for an extension of the reforms was 
put forward as an alternative to a demand for amalgamation The minutes 
of the mmority thiow hght upon the methods which weie adopted by the 
officials after the issue of the refeience to the committee to educate or lather 
manufacture pubhc opmion m favour of the views which were beheved to 
be held by responsPIe authonties Memoranda were prepared by some of 
the responsible officials for the instruction of public opinion Tahsildars 
were sent about the districts with the object of getting memoranda (and 
preparmg them if necessary) from witnesses to appear before the com- 
mittee In some distiicts Extra Assistant Commissioners were sent about 
the districts to evoke pubhc opinion The oral evidence of the witnesses 
whose signatures were obtamed to the memoranda was sometimes at 
variance with those contained in the memoranda 

Let us now turn to the evidence of the Muhammadan non-officials m 
suppoib of the demand for full-fledged xeforms There were some witnesses 
who were averse to the mtroduction of a Legislative Council and even 
those vho were m favour of it had great doubts about the suitability 
of the elective system As pointed out m paragraph 37 of Mr Eanga- 
chari’s Minute, the bulk of lesponsible Muhammadan opmion was 
appiehensive about the suitability and success of an elective Legislative 
Council Some of the non-official witnesses pointed out the difficulties 
m the working of an elective system They referred to the existence of 
tribal factions, blood-fends the evil influences of the ELans the absence 
of competent and quahfied lepresentatives, the want of education among 
the Pathans the necessity for vesting large powers m the Chief Commis 
sioner and the inevitable cost of the machinery of the reforms Let me 
now refer io the speech made in this House the other day in support of 
the resolution by that distinguished politician, Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum 
May I be allowed to compliment him upon the great skill, tact, persuasive- 
ness and plausibility of his excellent speech I was struck witli wonder 
when he drew the picture of a province from which outrages and fanaticism 
had disappeared for ages He himself stated, WTiat I want is really 
a sort of councfl call it an advt^^ory council if you like, although this term 
does not sound so well as a Legislative Council ” He said that he him^^elf 
was no gieat believer m the reforms and in the Legislative Councds, that 
he had said so before the Inquiry Committee, and that he was not sure if 
the Councils elsewhere had done any good to the country 

Almost every lesponsible officer examined by the committee entertained 
senous misgivings and felt the nece'^sity for proceeding cautiously They 
were doubtful abou^ the capacity of the people for the introduction of full- 
fledged reforms ^lajor Bruce, the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat sen- 
ouslv doubted whether the province was prepared for a Legislative Council 
Colonel James advocated the establishment of an advi'iorv council only 
in the first instance, and he urged that the members should be nominated 
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and not elected, as the franchise was nofe understood by the electorate even 
in the most elementary form Major Grosthwaue had his doubts as to the 
expediency of the reforms Mr Pipon urged the need for caution in bring* 
mg the reforms mtc operation Sn John Maffey s opinion underwent re* 
maihable changes within a short penod of^ time In April 1921 he could 
not think of anything but an advisory council On the 15th of August, 
1921, in a note prepaied by him as Chief Commissioner, he was emphatic 
that political reforms as in the Punjab were utterly foieign to Pathau 
character, mcomprehensible to their feudal sentiments and nevei seriously 
demanded except by irreaponstblG agitators But when he vas examined 
m lilay 1922 at Peshawai, he spoke very guardedlv on the subject of a 
Legislative Council He vas m favour introducing some elective ele- 
ments but he spoke only of restricted selections He thought that it was 
a matter foi the Government of India to decide upon and foi him lo carry 
out Even m the case of local bodies he was prepared to introduce the 
elective prmciple only m a fractional way to give it a tnal ^\^hen Sir 
John Maifey was again examined at Abbottabad, he ^as prepared to make 
a further advance Wlren pressed for an answei he very properh em- 
phasized that the final decision was vith the Government of India and that 
It was foi him to carrv out oifiers These changes of opinion seem to have 
been biought about by extraneous influences and it is perhaps not a far- 
fetched inference that a spell or hypnotic influence pioceeded from the 

Poieign Secietaiw who vished to stop the crv foi amalgamation bv the 

offer of a full-fledged Legislative Council 

Let us now pioceed to consider whelhei the conditions vhich are neces- 
saiy foi the introduction of a lepiesentative legislature aie fulfilled in the 
piesent case There aie politicians who sweai b} the shibbole.h of self- 
determination and who imagme that nothing moie is necessary foi the 
working or the intiT>duction of represenfative institutions than the mere 
desire of the people concerned But this view is neither supported by 
thoughtful wTiters on pohtical msLtutions nor by pohtical expenence The 
successful Morlnng of representative legislatmes necessarily pie-supposes 
a certain level of capacit}, chaiacter and expenence on the part of Ihe 

people It is not mere native intelligence that will suffice to ensure the 

success of representative mstitntions A community possessed of sufficient 
natural intelligence may stfll be unfit by chaiactei, temperament, babi s- 
and the stage of social evolution it has reached Law-abiding instincts, the 
habit of obedience to a central autbonty, a sense of lespect for the ngh s of 
others, some expenence of the elective system in the management of local 
bodies must be regarded as essential qualifications for determining the 
fitness of a people foi a representahve legislature It has to be consi- 
dered how far these qualifications can be found among the people of the 
Frontiei I do not question the natural abibty of Ibe people or their 
bravery, manliness and prowess, nor do I disparage the ability of the educated 
specimens of the community Let me refer to a few extracts from the 
opinions of the official and Muhammadan wihiesses before the committee 
Tlic majoxity of the committee stite that probably all the Saivids and the 
gicat mass of the village dependants m the Frontier Provmce form part of 
the Pathan tubal svstem In the tribal teiaatcrx with the inhabitants of 
which the people of ihe Provmce are so closely allied, tnbnl law" or what 
wc should call lawlessness was, and is, according to the ma]ontv, the only 
law and its ultimate sanction is the nfle m the hands of the individual 
tribesman 
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In the Froulici Province, f a'^sious are hot, blood-feuds arc endemic and 
lefuge from the aim of the law is close at hand acioss the bolder The 
Pathan is temperamentally hot-headed and impaiient of dcla^, wiili a hcre- 
ditarv tendency to take the ln^\ into his own hands Sn John 

The poo]>le h^^nG; on cich side of the border arc the people, xrian\ of them 

ha\o homes on both sides of 'it, tho\ ire closely idnled b\ lilood ind in enstom and 
sentiment the^ ire one These people both cis and ti''!]'- frontier no the snme peopk 
md nil of the sime strongh mirkod tllmic t^"pe — the Pithins ” 

lie observes 

This Province cushioned bet\Teen the Indim continent •’nd tlic Ironbloiis regions 
of Centnl Asn legislers the MTMng shocks of the outer ^\orld The Pithin populn 
tion ln\e tics of custom ind kinship vrith the trilul Afghin bordcrlmd vhich render 
them prone at ill t mes to JavlcssiKS"’ qnicl to Molence ipt to seel \cnecincc for 
tliem^^ches ntlicr thin submit to in •’lion form of justice Tlieir pro\lmlt^ to tlic 
l>order renders it ner^^sii) to permit a \ ’do distribution of irms for the purpose of 
defenco i hdo it the sime time it ahoras an cis; refuge for th< cr/mmil u}?o desires 
to cscipG from our peml Ia\ s The old instinct to murder one’s rnfm\ Ins 
quickened ind tin meins oF doing it hive increised The result is plainly reflected 
in the ciiminil stitistics 

He also observed 

Thc^ ciiiy on lilood feud among thcmschos Thes do not of course, Ii\o in the 
sime w is the trins bordeiers do occupnng fortresses igainst one another but it 
breaks out in in\ moment The\ In\e not lost their chni acttristic' it ill ” 

Hi & E Peais sard 

Wc re dc'^Iuig ^\l*h i PioMnce ^vhlcb is nninh Pithan in constitution, ^^htro 
the blood feud is endemic nhero the people ire ^Lr^ quid to anger just is l^n^ arc 
quick to good temper Molcnt oiimes ir frequent lads tike plice murders are 
committed ” 

Mr K Ahmed Wo c mnot understand one u<^rd of what the Hon 
oin^bh Mcniliei is saMng 

Mr President x\s if tlie Honouiil^lc Member him'^elf is understood bv 
the vholo House vhen he spt aks ' 

Sir ? S Sivaswamy Aiyer A Icaniod gentleman, one M uilvi Xnr 
33 il\'*h dL‘'Ciibts tliL CIS bordi r J^ithans in the followang trims 

'’Tluii famih qiiirreis and b^nod fnds ire the things tint moslh ittnct thmr 
attent on ind engross the r time ind '’ll of them nre cnuill fmatinl, cquill c'citiblc 
ind turbulent ’ 

Ihc X lb of K th l^agh whoi^ i i c^idi. nt of Isolhtl 1 nlisj] ^aid the 
cis-Fioutie^ people that thev kill a man as if ho '^ere a 
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In il.e Administration Report for 1922-23, it is obsoived 

*' We liavo the opeiation of a force infinitely more powerful amongst the Pathan 
■communitj, the passion for private revenge uudei tlie baneful influence of winch 
mm del evoi lends to begot inuider and the gioatci the tale of bloodshed the greater 
the probabibty of its continuance Minder being ns a lule due to personal enmity, the 
■commission of mm dor is seldom looked upon as an offence against the community” 

Speaking dunng the debate of 1921, Mi Townsend remaiked that he 
could liardly imagme, whatever the change^ the Government of India may 
find themselves able to make in the admimstration of the Frontier Pro- 
vince, that they would find it possible to give them the same degree of 
■self-government as is piacticable and advisable m the Punjab Sir John 
Mavnard bad doubts as to the perfect political fitness of the people of 
the frontier distiicts to leceive the same lights and privileges as m the 
Punjab He also said that he was not thinking solely of capability and 
intelligence but of the extent to which they reallj feel themselves to be 
British subjects Their eyes might be turned m two directions Sir John 
Maffej observed 

” The Frontier may be regarded as in a state of siege Popular Government, to the 
extent to which it is developed in other parts of India, I consider unsmted to tno 
peculiar needs of the borderland Thej are fanatical, excitable and violent crimes are 
frequent " 

It IS needless to multiply these extracts It will be obvious that the 
mass of the people have not yet emeiged from the tribal organisation of 
society or acquired the law-abidmg mstmet and the habit of obedience 
to a cential authonty, which is the first and the most essential lesson of 
•civilisation Nobodv will le^use to jom Sir Denys Biay m the tnbute 
he pays to the prowess of a manly, viiile and independent; people But 
virihty and mdependence are not the only qualifications for democratic 
institutions I may refei to the observation of a classical wnter 
•on the subject that a race who have been tramed m energy 
and couiage by stiuggles with nature and their neighbours but 
who have not settled down mto peraianent obedience to any 
common superioi would be little likely to acquire this habit under 
the collective government of their owm body A representative Assembly 
drawm from among themselves w'ould simply leflect their own turbulenl 
insubordination The people have had no expenence of the elective system 
even m the spheie of local bodies Neither m the mumcipahties nor n 
the notified local aieas nor in the district boards has the principle of elec 
tion been applied -it all The pioposal to lesoit to election m one mstance 
was abandoned m deference to the opinion of^ most responsible people 
m Peshawar that the system is unsuited to a frontiei city and some of 
the witnesses objected tn the mtioduction of the elective principle in the 
local bodies on the ground that the people w'ould not agiee and that it 
should be left to the Goteroment Even so late as 1923, we find it stated n 
the administiation report that the only reform so far thought of was the 
orivilcge of electing non-official Vice-Presidents fur municipalities and 
district boards fcom among the nominated members of those bodies In 
the District Board Conference held at Peshawar in November 1924, under the 
presidency of Colonel Keen, the then Revenue Commissionei, the general 
sense of the meeting w^ns opposed to the introduction for the present of the 
Punjab system of election for membership of distnct boards It w as pointed 
out llint no system of election ot all existed m the province and that any 
system of election for distiict boards should await the result of election 
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for i rroMiioiil Council in Hus pro\ nuf" \\ 1ml a 9 I 1 m\ci8Uin of the 
iKual course of (k\olo])nienl of the cloctno s^^lonlI ll m cuiioub 
tint* c\cu (ho inijonU of (lie ltrn> Coinniitleo lm^o put for 
u inl no propo^ ils foi the introrhicUon of iIh' elcelne ‘\slenj 
nUo the I(/cmI IjocIk m i poluica! connnonpl ic< llmt lorn! 

bodies fuini^'li llio hcbt sehool foi ncquinuf,^ ti unintj; in the nmnapeinent of 
publu iff niH and ^et flic nn](njt\ have no lusiidion in rocoininonding 
llie inlrndmiion into a priMucc wulioiii ion cxpincnce of the elective 
s\sfein, of full Hi d’^ni it forms on the modi 1 of (he CouiumIb 

uhich line been ndrodmed mto fhe majoi proM/iees 

It nun perhaps b(' a^fed lio\\ a poojilc c in acquire an} loiow ledge of 
the an ol f-eif gtj\iinmuu unlobs njiportiunlios wen pro\ dt d for acquiring 
e\pcncimc aiifl knowledge It is a perfcctU itgiinnale question but the 
nubwor ir that sueli opporl unities should he pro\ided not at the higher 
le\tl hut at tile lower h\el ol sclf-gn\euuncnl ^J'he cducnlnc ofTcct of 
sell gONonung inst lulions is be^t reali'od in the ajihcre of adinniistration 
of local bodies and it is idle to tlnnk of (be inlroduciion of the electno 
principle in the j^roMucml sj>h(Te before it has been tried and de\eIo;»ed in 
the management of local bodies 1 ln\e endea\our(d to sliov tint the 
condition^ in cessarr foi the inlroduolion of popular coniro) omt the Gn\- 
*cmmenl of the Pro\mce do not now c'msI hi the casf» of (lie rnonlier JVo* 
Mucc and arc nr>t IiKcK to exist tinlil the people netpnn law ibulmg in- 
stincts and pa^s out of tlu tnbi! state of rr^cial organisation It ma\ 
also be pointed out (bat the cnnelu'^ions of (be mnjonle are rjjposed to the 
teaching of hntor\ with legard to the (wohilion of popular rov» rnnn n( 
The usual course of ad^alue has nlwn\s been from a tif *^d)d 

oignni^^it on to a s\stfm nmlcr whieh a string eentnd i airnmimf n dm r s 
or extuignishes (ho p(m<is of (he (nlml dnefu wifli (bur nnd 

d»srnp(i\e inflnence^ incnlcati s among its rnbjicl^ * nf 

nlloginn ( to (he cnitnil andionu and a habit of nnmn dmied oIm nee 
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atlairs of the Frontier ProMnce It is upon the bed-rock of these 
axioms that the lepoit of the majonU of the committee chums to be 
louiidcd 'iJic\ la} ‘Stress upon the practical iinpossibdit} of drnwmg n 
h^rd-and-nst line bctMCcu the internal and exteind aspects of cten ^\ork- 
id \ ma1ter‘> on the frontier and the conseq^uent dilhcult} of partitioning 
fmntier hn^in(‘=is into two aloi -tight com]')artmGnts Wlnle the} consider 
iht adnnni^tr dion of ilie settled districts cannot be transferred to any 
ni ijoi LK.al &o^i.rninent con'=istcnth yith the direct contiol of the Ocntial 
Go\ernmcm and coir idcr it nccc’^sau that the administration should remain 
in the hancF ot i imnoi lineal Go\cniment, tlie\ piocecd ^\ith a strange m- 
coH'^isteir \ to recommend Die creation of an clcetne Lcgi^^lntnc Conned 
nid llu ujtiodurtion of popular control o^cl ir^n^lrircd subjects What 
tlu diticiciue hetvoen a inijor Local Go\ernment and a minir 

T vc "•! lu accoidmg to tin mn 3 ont\, ^\c do not Imow Pio 

\inc^- I \ ]>'* (h'-^ifcd o ni ijOL oi niinoi \Mth icferenec to aica popu 
lat^on and 't'cnne hut these distinctions iirelL\nnt for tlie jnirposc in 
n unet^ tiie mtcr\onfion of an aronc\ of control The difieronco, 
1 '' -410 mil t (lopend upon the coinplcxit} of politic d stiuctnio of tlie 

‘.uhmdojd <’'a\tn)moTO the nnmhci rnd fioodom of pla\ of its organs 

mm I lu>M Imoi iIik ]nnnt of \u\\, how \ ])ro\mce endowed wuh 
con'ird o\<r a i)irt of ilie adnnmslrntnt splirre can ho loeon- 
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must be able to su 2 )poit Rself finaucJal]) Dopendeuce on doles oi depre- 
dations IS mcompatiblo nilb a claim to mdopeudence If the central e\- 
chcfluci IS to mod the jcnly giowmg dehcit m the administration of the 
Fiontiei PioMuce, it is uuquestionabl'\ entitled to hove a voice m the ad 
mmistiatiou The pimciplc thit one peison or authority could spend 
nitbout question and that another poison oi authoiity should find all the 
monies loqiiued foi the cvjiendiluie of the foimer is calculated to promote 
evtnvigence and vnste and destioy ill incentives to economy The le 
commendation of the majoiit}' is also open to the objection that it vill 
subject the Chief Commissioner to the control of tvo masters, one in the 
spheie ot internal admimstr itmn ind the othci m the sphere of external 
administration — the >er\ ohjcetion that uns urged bj the majontj to the 
proposals of the rnmontj 

It s not ncecssnn for me to clueH upon the constitutional difficulty 
which Sir Denis Dm ,diniiicl in the other Hotisc that he had glossed 
o\or 1 Mill onI\ d\ ell i‘i' hiieth upon the financi il obligations l> 
which wc shall be eomin ftr 1 l>t tbe pioposolc; of the majoiita 

When the Front. or Pro.in < r. did. the <'lia innunl cost of the 

new ProMUce was cstimdid lo L id < ur/un t 'P Inkhs In lfi02-03, the 
deficit of the Piocmct '.as '’d Ida Ij Mint on men nsmg h\ rapid 
strides 
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expectatious of ilic nifi]oiity of n reduction of the deficit to 20 lakhs a year 
with aOiiie prospect of xiltimntc extinction uill prove as illusory as the 
forccaot of Lord Ciuzon 


Apai t from all the numcious objections in principle which I have re- 
ferred to above, it is ncccsstuv to point out that owing to its peculiar situa- 
tion, tic relations and affinities between the Palbnns on both sides of the 
border, the excitability of the people and their liability to sudden commo- 
tron and upheavals at the bidding of fanatical Mullahs, as illustrated by 
the Hijiat and the insurrection in Mnnsera, the s%\ay of pan-Isiamic ideas 
and sentiments and the menace of Bolshevism, the political dangers of an 
oxlensien of popular government to the Province cannot be ignored The 
advantages of service in the Province may be accompanied by the dangers 
of nearness of vision Sir Denys Brav's associations with the Frontier and 
hrs attnehmont to it, combined with bis poetic culture, have led his ima- 
gination into a region of Frontier romance and he has built castles in the 
air The gift of prophecy is denied to int J can only form my judgment 
upon the evidence and my task is only to warn the Government of India 
against the penis of the adventure upon which they are urged to embark 
rn the pursuit of a policy wduch, I am afraid, -wnll prove a monument of 

pohacal unwisdom 

* 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put ) 

Mr M. A, Jinnah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) Sir, the- 
question before the House is one which requires a great deal of restraint 
to begin Wxth and even then one might say a word here or there un- 
wittingly which might give offence to one side or the other Sir, I do 
not wish to deal with this question from the communal point of view at 
all I have had the honour of workmg with my Honourable fiiend Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya since 1900 If I remember it rightly, when I 
first stepped cn the platfoim of the Indian National Congress, it was 
my fnend before whom I stood as a junior who induced me and per- 
suaded me to make my first speech on the platform of the Indian National 
Congress Ever since then I have worked with hun and I have always 
looked upon him with the greatest admiration and respect I have a 
feeling that my Honomable fnend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is as 
much a nationalist as any living Indian to-day in India (Hear, hear ) 
But, Sn , sometimes we are likely to lose heart We are somet'mes likely 
honestly to be prejudiced There is such a thing as honest prejudice I 
can fully enter into Ihe spint, although I can not agree vnih the language, 
of my Honourable fnend as to what he feels And I can also equally 
enter into the spmt of my Muhammadan friends as to what thev feel when 
they th nk of homble incidents which have taken place not only at Kohat 
but m other parts of India as well Sir, it is a common ground , it is our 
misfortune But I appeal to my Honourable fnend are we going to lose 
heart? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya* No 

Mr M A Jmnah* Are we going to budge from our pnnciple that we- 
shill attain fieednm for India? And are we not going to treat this 
question of the Norlh-West Frontier Province in the san?e spirit as we 
would treat the question of any other province? S r India is not the only 
country where we have to face a problem of this character I will only 
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lend n few sentences fiom the leporfe of Lord Duiham wheie he desenbes 
the condition of the people in Canada, and yet Lord Durham recommended 
the estibljshment of responsible govenmient m that part of the world 
Till*; IS wdiat he said 

“The first point to whitli I \\ould dnw ^our attention being one with which all 
others are more or less connccltd, is the OMstence of a most bittei animosity between 
the Cimdmns and tlio British, not is two parlies holding different opinions and 
seeking different objects in respect to Go\crnment, but ns different races engaged in a 
national contest The hatred of races is not publich a\owed on either side On the 
contrnr\, IkiIIi sides profess to ho moAcd bj no other feeling than such as belong to 
differepce of origin But the fact is I think, proved b^ an accumulation of circum 
slnntial e\ idenro more conclusive than nu} direct testimony would be and far more than 
sufiicient to rebut all mcie assertion to tlic contrary If the difference between the 
two c]n*jses were one of part> or principles only, we should find on each side a mixture 
of persons of l>oth races whereas the trutli is that, witli the exception which tends to 
prove the rule nil tlio British nro on one side and nil the Canadians are on the other 
side W hat mav be the imincdnlo subject of discussion seems to be of no consequence, 
but so sureh ns fhere is a dispute on nnv subj^cct, the great bulk of the Canadians 
and the great bulk of tho British appear ranged against each other In the next place 
tho mutual dislike of the tv\o classes extends bejond politics into social life where 
with some exceptions again all intercourse is confined to persons of the same origin 
GrovMi up persons of different origins seldom or never meet in private society and 
even wlien tho children quarrel thev divide themselves into French and English like 
tlicir parents “ 

Sii, this, I think, lb a muen woise and nioie deplorable condition than 
what exists to-day in India Do the Hindus and Muhammadans not 
mix socially? Do your children m schools play divided as Hindus and 
Muhammadans? Why, therefore, lose heart and despair? It is a problem 
which we have to solve, and we shall solve it provided we work together 
At least the Honouinble Members of this House, the representatives from 
different parts of India, are ccrtainh expected to and should give a different 
lead to the rest of India 

Sir, the question therefore before us is this Here is a provmce, the 
North-West Frontier ProMUce, vHiose people, it is admitted both by the 
majority and the minority, possess the qualifications whch even accord- 
ing to the defin tion m the speech of my Honourable fnend, Sir Sivaswamy 
Ai3ei, would entitle them to letorms Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer was more 
spiuted than I have ever seen him when speaking m this House, and 
he said that m order that a province should claim self-government, the 
people of that piovince must possess certain requisite qualifications What 
are those qualifications? He says Sir Denys Bray merely says that they 
are a virile and a manly race, but that is not sufficient But S r, did the 
majority stop there ^ The majority m their report make it quite clear 
what tlie\ are, and I will i^ad that passage 

‘ The frontier inlnhitants me as<^uredly not behind the rest of India either m 
intelligence or capacity to manage their own affairs Their aspirations for reforms 
hive been awakened into full consciousness and will not be satisfied by anything short 
of the essentials of the reforms enjoyed elsewhere ” 

Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer' It is not supported by the evidence 

Mr M A Jmnah The Honourable Member says it is not supported by 
the evidence I don*t know how he has been able to get at this evidence 
I tried to get a copy of it but could not obtain it The evidence is not 
published and is not available, and I donT know who supplied him with the 
evidence 
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Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer The evidence as quoted ui the licpoit 

Mr* M* A. Jinnah. I beg the Honourable Member's pardon The 
evidence ceifeamiy does not suppoifc the idea that they aie wanting m 
mtelligenco, that they aio wanting in tivpuoU>, rtua tnc\ aie 
wanting m nmnliiicss One of the nioumei*? oi tin minority 
committee, the Honouiablo All Itangachauai , praised then great quahtien 
ol head and hcait If that is the evidence you want, theic it is If my 
Honouiablc friend wants meicl} to take Ins stand on communal giounds, 
I can undci'stand i)mi feeling veiy well If ^ou wisii to mu tins, that 
theie happens to be a small nnnoiily of Hindus and (hat you apprehend 
that the mmoiity will be entirely at the merc^ of the Mussulman majority, 
therefore the Koilh-Wcsi JProntici ProMine must be nmnlgninatcrl wuth 
the Punjab, I can undeistand that argument I can understand that you 
think the Hindus ui liu NoiilnWcst Prontiu Piomucc, who ue now 
only 6 pci cent , with the help of their co lehgiomsts m the rest of the 
Punjab would stand in a better position if fliov aie amalgamated with 
the Punjab, to resist any act of tyranny oi aggxcssion on the part of the 
majoiity w’^ho still would lomam to be Muhammadans That I can under- 
stand But let mo, Sir, to my Honourable friend Sir Sivasw^amv 
Aiyei and my Honourable fnc nd Pandit i\ralnyiya that I ha’ve i evolved this 
question a gieat deal in mj mmd and the answei is quite obvious apart from 
the othci objections winch aie so cleailv pointed out ni the majoniv icport 
The people of the North-West riontiei PioMnce hnguislicalh cthnologi- 
cally, geogiapluculh and m every ofchei sense aie different from the 
Punjab people, and why aie jou going to foice these people, against 
their wall and against the will of the PimjaL itself, to be amaleamated 
with Ihe Punjab? Sir, it is not a small piovince It is a pioMUce with two 
millions of population Even Austiaha has I believe a population of only 
4 millions And as my fuend Di Hyder pointed out, in Europe we have 
independent States of which (he population does not exceed moie than 
two millions Tlieiefore how can ^ou foice these people against their 
will and say you shall be foisted upon Punjab^ It seems to me, Sir, 
that either amalgamation oi, if no amalgamation, lefoims must be given 
to that province WHiat benefit would vou get if no refoims aie given to 
this piovmce and what piejudice, what baim w 11 bo caused to the Hindus 
if the lefoimq aie given to thi^ province^ Do vou think that law and 
01 del IS going to be handed over to a Mmirtei immediately^ 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar Wli\ 

Mr M A Jinnah* You think it will he*^ 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar Do vou think it will evei come? 

Mr M A Jinnah Yes, by that time I think C'ven my Honourable 
fiiend might impio\e m his ideas Wliv should it not? I only want to 
know^ what is the immediate danger that 'son are afraid of 

Bwan Bahadur T Eangachanar YTi\ don't you hand it ovei now? 

Mr M A Jinnah Yes don't a^ou ask foi it A^oui'self m Madias? 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachsriar Exactly 

Mr M A Jinnah Then w^hy should the*^ not have it? Is theie one 
piinciple foi the people m India and anothei foi the people in the Noith- 
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West Piontiei Piovince of India? You say they are not fit, you say 
the> aie incompetent, so the lest of India will keep the North West 
Frontier Piovince undei youi heels and undei your subjection 

An Honourable Member They cannot 

Mr M A Jmnah WHiat is the good otheiwise of putting for\\aid this 
argument? Will they nevei get fully fledged seLE-goveinment ? Why not? 
You want it, they u ant it Why should they be demed if they aie fit foi 
it? If ^ou admit that amalgamation cannot be a just measme to adopt 
apart from the difficulties which have been pomted out by the majority 
report, and the majonty report points out mnuraeiable difficulties, 1 do 
not want to weaiy the House, it has alieady been so fuU’y discussed Well, 
I ask, M hat is > oiu answei to two millions of people who say * We do 
not want to go to the Punjab Why must you force them? 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachanar YiTien did they say that? 

Mr M A Jiunah I have got the authonty, I have got telegrams and 
fetters fiom almost cver^^ important towns sent to me 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar Wliat did they say befoie the Com- 
mittee^ 

Mr M A Jmnah The same thing I have got reports of meetmgs that 
have been held foi seveial weeks, and I ask the Honourable klemboi to 
point out to me a smgle I\Iuhammadan meeting which has been held 
agamst the view I am putting foiwaid I know the Hindus do not want it, 
I know that {Honomahle Jlcmbeis ‘‘ The Hahasabha does not want 
ftr) Show me a single Muhammadan who is agamst the leforms 
Even the opinion of Nawab Akbai Khan has changed since he went back 
to the North West Frontiei Piovince (Mr K Ahmed He was mis- 

led ) Theiefore, Sir, if I cannot convmce mx Honomahle fnend there, 
I am BUie the Government at least have more knowledge and are less 
Ignorant than my Honomahle friend theie as to what the feeling is Now, 
Sir, what do these people leally want? They are living to-day imdei an 
^adrmnistiation — ^wffiat admmistration? To desenbe it in the words of an 
Anglo-Indian paper the Times of Indxay this is what he says 

‘‘While fighting the battle of fieedom day by day these Hindu organizations ^et 
find it in their hearts to advocate a continuance of the obscurantist, meduBval 
principles of Grovernment, buieaucratic high handedness and policy of zooJum for 
which the Frontier Government has been so often criticised 

Ho you \vant that to contmue ^ ^ 

Sir, the next argument is the cost Nobody has challenged the figures 
which are given by the majonty com m ittee and from that you see that 
the total additional cost of all these reforms which the majonty committee 
lecommend wall come to Es 1,13,162 Out of that, lemembei, the Addi 
tional Judicial Commissioner has already been sanctioned {Ones of 
‘ Order, order ' , on a stranger entermg the Chamber ) And you find that 
these are the three items Pay of Mmistei and allowances of membei*s 
Es 42,500, Additional Judicial Commissioner and Establishment, Es 43,782 
That has been sanctioned Therefore the two items that remain are 
Es 42,000 and Es 26,000, which come to about Es 68,000 Well Sir, 
are we gomg to escape the payment of the deficit of 20 lakhs winch the 
Tnajonty report pomt out is the present deficit which even the majorit\ 
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report does not say is wholly duo to internal administration? It is difh- 
cult, they themselves realise, to separate what is the Impenal or the Cen- 
tral defence expenditure and what is the internal administration expcndi- 
tuio, and fuither, they even go to the extent of saying that oven that will 
be wiped off within a short time This is what they saj 

If tlio oxpcndituro js justly distributed and ilio rolronchracnts now in contcmpla 
tion aro put into effect, then, according to the rough calculation wo have made, tho 
present deficit m tho intcinal ndinnnstraiion would drop from 66 Inkhs to 20 lal^s a 
year with some prospect of ultimate extinction ** 

Sir, tboie is nothing therefore m ony of the arguments that have been 
advanced on the scoio of tho province not being self-supporang 

And now, Sir, I come to the Honourable Member who represents the 
Government Ho expressed the view on behalf of the Government that 
tho question of ro^amalgamation was dead the cry was dead and buned , 
and ho said that even the eloquence of the Leader of the Swaraj Party 
cannot bieathe life into those dead bones But having negatived the re- 
amalgamation he gave us no further information on the subject He 
himself stands committed to this leport Ho said that if he were asked 
today to put his signature he would do this ‘'The high lights might be 
softened/* but he did not tell us how they would be softened "The 
shadowb might possibly be deepened," but he did not tell us how they 
would be deepened "But the outline would remain the same " Well, 
Sii, I am waiting to heni fiom him wlmt is going to happen to the high 
‘lights and what is going to happen to Iho shadows Sir, the Honouinblo 

Membei, it seems, has been brought up m what is knowm as tlie Foreign 
and Political Department, and not m vmn In that Department one pro 
bably leceives a bettei training for diplomacy than m any other depart- 
meut m the world He made a speech and a long speech, and we heaixi 
him with rapt attention every moment waiting for some definite announce- 
ment 01 declaiation, but at the end of it he wound up bv saying 

“ There is one other difficulty, which I hi\vc stdl to mention It is of course 
evei present to us all this evening, and that is the communal question Well, as I 
suggested the other day in ansnci to a question, I think, hj my friend Mr Jmnnh, 
Government have been '^waiting this debate with great interest and great attention 
And it IS with great interest and groat attention tliat Government will follow it and 
its actions and reactions in tho Press, in the Frontier, and in India at large 

Su, does he expect us here agam to be completely unanimous on this 
question? (Sir Denys Bray "No ") What does he expect us to do 
then? Does he expect us to be wrestling on the floor of this House? 
What does he want this House to show him m the course of this debat 3 ? 
Sir, I hope that we have shown the Goveniment and we have shown the 
world at laige that we hate discussed this question on its merits, that 
individual passions are bound to be roused and individual temperaments 
must asseit themselves m any Assembly or m any legislature Think 
back of yom own Parliaments Pemember the speeches of Gladstone 
about the atrocities m Bulgaria — a great man, as great and a greater man 
than my Honourable friend, Pandit Madnn Mohan Malaviya (L^rvte- 
nani-Cotonel H A J Ordney "Question ") How often was he not led 
away in fury, m rage^ Why blame my friend hero? He feels it 
That is his feeling, that is his temperament But, Sir, because you ha*"e 
an individual here or an individual there, is that going to be the fin^l 
test? I ask the Government once again, do you wish to dive^it yourself 
of your responsibility? You agreed to appoint this Committee My 
Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, who is now not here, was the 
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cause of this Committee beiAg appointed, and this Committee has giveu 
its verdict, and tvo of its olhcial members are still of the same opinion, 
not only Sir Denys Biay, but even the present Chief Commissioner — x 
believe he vas there, 1 do not know whether he is there now, — mean 
kir Bolton, both these gentlemen signed the majoiit}^ report Now, what 
did 5vlr Bolton say in answer to the deputation which waited on him not 
verj long ago, on the 25th November, 1925? What did he say? He said 

** The first question you raise is that of Reforms You are aware that I signed 
the majority report of the Frontier Inquiry Ckimmittee, and I adhere to the views I 
then expressed ** 

It was ns late as 25th Novembei 1925 He did not talk about the high 
lights or the shadow^s He has not been in the Forei^ji Department Be 
18 only a membei of the Indian Civil Service, I suppose (An Honourable 
Member “A machine'' ) But he was there a ruler, and not like those 
who are sitting on the Treasury Benches There is a gieat difierence 
X therefore want the Government not to delay m giving a definite answer, 
because it wall lead to no good On the contrary, I think the position of 
Go\ eminent is hkely to be completely misunderstood, and might lead io 
results which we least desire on either side It is likely to make the 
Muhammadans feel, as was pointed out by my fnend Eaja Ghazanfar Ah 
Khan whom I heartily congiatulate upon his maiden speech, — it is hkely 
to make the Muhammadans feel that it is the Hmdu opposition based on 
the sole plea of Hindu-]\Ioslem strife m that province that is commg m 
the way of then getting any advance, and the Hindus will be encouraged to 
feel that, as they are going on with this agntation and passing resolutions 
after resolutions, the Government are changing their attitude (An Honour- 
able Member “Afraid”), and are afraid and will not grant any reforms 
to the Fiontier (An Hononrable Member “What is sauce for the goose 
IS not sauce for the gander “) This is an impression which is fraught wath 
dangei I am only pointing out that if you do not wish to take any ^tep 
on the majority report, if you do not wish to do anything say so without 
delay If, on the othei hand, ^ou wash to do somethin", then I appeal to 
you most earnestly to make your declaration without delay 


Friday, 19th March, 1926 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) Sir, the 
debate m wrhich I am now talnng part has extended over three days It 
was discussed the w^bole of one afternoon, it was discussed yesterday after- 
noon, and we are now resuming the debate I think that m itself is proof 
positive of the importance w^hich this House attaches to the subject matter 
under consideration Sir to me it has been a debate of absorbing interest, 
not only on account of what has been said but also on account of what 
has not been said It was a great advantage that this debate commenced 
and continued through one long Indian afternoon as on that occa<?ion the 
Benches that are now vacant were crowded On that dav twelve Members 
took part in the del^flte Of those who spoke six were Moslems but of the 
sneakers not one belonged to a large group of Members in this House 
Sir I do not think it was that thev were not interested , I think thev were 
greatlv interested Their faces showed their keen and almost painful 
interest, but not a word fell from them It was a tnumnh if T mav 
say so, of party control but it was not m itself helpful to the Government 

F 2 
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Benches 1£ the Government’s sources of mfoi'mntion were confined to 
the piocecdings of this House, tlio deduction to bo drawn fiom the debate 
so fni as 1 have listened fo it is that the subject is one m which the Hindus 
of Noitlicrn ]ndn linve no intoxest witli one notable exception I should 
(ondude this and indeed an uninfoimcd spcctatoi in the gallery could 
Iiaidlj fail to come to that conclusion On the othci hand, he would have 
come to the conclusion that it was a mattei of passionate inteiest to the 
Hindus and Biahmins of Southern India Sir^ that deduction would bo 
entirely eiioncous and, despite the silence of a body of Members of this 
House who no longer attend our mootings, we must he cautious in supposing 
that delibciate suppression of siiong views is a giound for neglecting their 
OMstcncc The debate yesterday shows that the general tiend of feeling 
is on communal lines Muhammadans are suppoitmg one view and those 
Hindus who have spoken arc supporting another {An Honourable Member 
“Ho, not all’’ ) With one exception I agree — it is clear that, in spite 
of the great efforts that w'oio made bv many speakers to speak in restrained 
terms — and T congiatulate them and T congratulate the House on that it is 
clcai that the division of opinion and thought is largely on the lines of 
communal se\eianco It is idle in matters of this importance not to look 
facts m the face There are facta that must bo looked m the face by 
(his House and (he Government must face them, and that indieafes the 
great need that (he Govcnimont must be very cautious in any action they 
mav take 

Now, if the House will bear with me for a minute, I will examine the 
debate a little more close! v, and I will see if I can separate out and trace 
some of (he mdnidual threads (hat made the w^ob of the debate I will 
not at this moment nor m connection with the piosent motion pause to 
examine the larger issues and implications to which the debate undoubtedly 
gufs use ns thej are not immediately germane to the matter undci discus- 
sion but I maj assure the House that they have not escaped my attention, 
not do I think they will escape the attention of the Government of India 
I want to point out m the first instance that it is evident that manv of those 
who ha\e spoken with great warmth on this debate have little *oi no 
personal knowledge of the area whose future they are debating I do not 
suppose that o^cn the Movoi of the motion w^ould claim that Their 
support IS based on other grounds and T think they may well bo token ns 
saiing to m\ Honouiablc friend Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum, the real inspiror 
of the motion “By our brotherhood in Islam you called us and wo came” 

Now I (uni to the speech of my Honourable fnond the Naw'nb May I 
in the first place congratulate him on the effective w^ay he put foiwaid his 
t we He nleaded diTiculties in cxpiessing himself Sir, no more efTective 
ippeal could have been made than w'as made by my Honourable fiiend the 
Nawab The direefnesr of his methods brought a hi oath into this House 
of his own grim lulls, but it was the speech of a man wise m w'ar and if I 
tnn\ ^a^ so not unversed in the wiles of (ho council board (Diwan Bahadur 
T Banrjarhanar ‘Thanks to the Assemhlr I”) I may restate his position 
III r few words I (nke it, it 15 this “Goveinmont sav that the Befoi-ms 
lie a good (lung Well we are not quite sure hut w'c will take it at that 
■^ke 1 now tint (bev weic largely gnen because of the War and of India’s 
FcrMcrs m the War Afy people foiudit and died with your people in that 
War as ’f have fnnehl and died in w'nrs (hat nieceded it We ,ue m every 
”n\ n= f’t for reforms ns (he pennle of aiiv o(her province ” Sii, heie mv 
TTonaurable friend made a powerful anpeal, an appeal 1ha( must (oueh 
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the heart of c\ery Eughslimau, of every Indian, but be is on less 
sound giomul ^\llcn be Inmself doubts the suitability of the Reforms them- 

IJe, I llnnlv, in bis hcirl of lionrts, be wbo Lnovs the local condi- 
tions uid llie lo( d dibiciiltics so well, is nol quite so sure, ns he would 
hi\c 11 ^ l)tlio\e lie is, of fhc npplu ibilily to his pioMiice at am late m 
tlicir full form of the tenns of the Resolution which is before the Ilouse 
Sir, this IS not an issue on winch in} i^rcnibcr of this ITouse ought to vote 
li^lith ^\ bat IS iluie belnncl it tint mo\cs e^cn i mnn like Sii Si^nswamy 
Ant .1 to such ^motion tint 111 )a]ndil\ of Ins was a serious obstacle 

to nu pnrcintion of d ^ Sn, ilieio must be something that stirs a man 
of im Po lou ible fnond's mdicial training ind long e\ecutue cvpciience 
wlum 1 ith tint In emotion for a moment bad nnsteitd Ins presentation 
of il r c i^e 1 her*' ai- — and it is idle fni tins lloust to shut its e}cs to 
tin f ici — the e ue n i ons wbiob ve in (he no\ernmcni know and } 0 U m 
the Tloin*' kiKw\ that made Oovuinmcnt cautious m amnne at final 

conchisi vne ]u this indlr^r '’O e lia\e been charged with dela} in this ns m 
nnn\ otlnr Rut oui (rdie^ mnlit sometimes rcmcmbci that it 

is the (hi\nnnKid that ba\e to nek un the pieces aflei the glass has been 
broken It is eis^ to raisr* n}\ ismic — it is often diflieult to sohe it in the 
W'^\ (lie initiator of the isc^i a wislies There are those to da\ m this 
ITouse w Iio ma\ well 

Ink in un a Inft fvt nncluni 

Tind'" fmrk thu nirlitr liUlo incant 

Now, Sir it rennins fn me to state the position of the Government 
13ononi dilc friend SirDen\s 13i , v as \ signalor\ to the Repoii: and 

lie found Ininself in the position in which other signatones of other reports 
lia\c found (lieni^ehes, uid, if I ^m^ say so, he managed to protect his 
dual position vith gic it skill Howo\er, 1 must make it perfectly clear to 
the House that Sir D^n\s Brn\ tlic sign^toiw of the Rej ort speaks m his 
owai eapaciU uid not in am w aj icpiecenting the Goaeinmuit 

Now, the House is aware that Government ]ia\c defimteh turned dowm 
the question of (he amalgamation of the North West Fiontiei Piovince with 
(lie Punj lb TJinl itself is i position that his \er} definite implications 
winch 1 trust will not be missed hj this House The North West Frontier 
ProMuco IS to remain a separate piovince and therefore it must mo\e in 
due time and m its ov n wa}, subject to its own conditions, to its status as 
a compkte ])io\ince The question what, and m what direction constitu- 
tional adaance can be guen m the North West Frontier Piovmce has been 
and IS under the consiflcration of the Government No definite decision 
on tint point has hem urued it and no definite decision on that pomt 
will bo armed or announced till Go\ei'nmcut are satisfied that they 
have come to v right conolnsion snd tliat the moment for its announcement 
IS ripe 

Therefore, the attitude of the Government towards this Resolution 
must be one obviously of neuhnlity The Government Fiont Benches 
will nob vote Those who sit behind me may vote according to their 
inclination, hut thea must remember that m exeicismg their votes they 
should ask themselves whcthei they aie in a position lo express an opinion 
on the question before the House, and I wwild add this There are other 
Members in this House who have indicated their intention of voting and 
I would ask them to bear m mind the same considerations that I have 
urged This is not a light mnttei Votes should not be given hghtly. 
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the} should be given after due consideration and thought and inth a 
knowledge that the voter has really examined the issues Such an ex- 
pression of opinion 18 possibly unnecessary for me to bring to the notice 
of the House, but I feel very strongly on the pomt, and therefore I venture 
to put it forward in ad humihty 

I will add that Government must and will give the fullest considera- 
tion to the views of this House as expressed in the debate and as expressed 
m the vo^e of the House This is a question which requires for its solu- 
tion all the ivisdom and all the help that we can obtam from whatever 
quarter 

One more word, Sir, and I have done Mr Jmnah, in a speech which 
was otherwise admirable in tone and bore out his general practice of con- 
sidermg these questions ivithout heat and endeavouring to separate the 
issues m a logical way and of generating hght, not heat, Mr Jmnah, as 
I say, in a speech of that character made one statement on which I must 
make a few observations He quoted apparently with approval the foUow- 
mg passage He said 

These Hindu organisations vet find it in their hearts to advocate a continuance 
of the obscurantist, medi'e\al principles of Government, bureaucratic high handedness 
and policj of zoolum for which the Frontier Go^^emment has been so often criticised " 

No^ , Sir, those were not the words of the real mspirer of the Besolution, 
Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum, whose expenence of the Frontier Province 
IS certamiy unrivalled m this House What did the Honourable Member 
say m his speechi? He said 

“ Sir, it IS not lack of confidence in the present administration ♦hat mo^cs me 
to support this Hesolution 

He was not prepared at any rate to endorse the views that were expressed 
m that extract Now, Sir, I am not a frontier officer and therefore what 
I have to say is perhaps better said by me than bv mj" Honourable colleague 
Sir Den>s Bray, who has been mtimately associated to the great benefit 
of the Frontier and to his own repute? tion with that provmce Sir, I have 
rnsited the Frontier and being a man of peace have been greatly upset 
at the levity with which miscellaneous cutlerj is produced in that 
X>rovince, and I have felt distmct thnlls at the wa^ fire-arms 
appear in the most unexpected places (Laughter ) Sir, it is a country 

vhere hfe and death are very close together, and I must ask the House 
to bear this m mind T^Hbatever the advances that ma^ be given in the - 
future to the Forth- West Frontier Provmce, we m the heart of this 
countn^ m the heart of India, ove a debt of gratitude to that faithful 
band of officers, cml and military, — ^British and Indian — ^who have often 
laid dov n their lives, and — ^what may even be worse for some — spent their 
lives m the protection of those marches of which they have been most 
faithful wardens (Applause ) 

Div/an Bahadur T Bangachanar (Madras Ciiy Fon-Muhammadan 
Urban) Sir, I am glad that the Honourable the Home Member has 
spoken on this most important subject Although he began in a some- 
what jocular fashion, rather attachmg importance to the least important 
part of the question, I am glad to note he has wound up with drawing 
the attention of the House to the magnitude of the issues involved in 
this proposition I crave the mdulgence of the House for the few remarks 
which I feel bound to make 
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These issues are of a very important character They have a pohtical 
importance and an economic importance for the people of these distncts 
numbering about two noilJions They have a pohtical, a constitutional and 
an economic impoitance foi all India, and probably for the British Empire 
Sir, I am afiaid the attention of Honouiable Members has been rather 
drawn to the least important pait of the issue mvolved m the case, namely, 
the communal aspect which has absolutely no bearmg on the issue so 
far as I am able to see it (Mr K Ahmed “ Is that nght?’’) I will 
not tolerate any interruption of the Honourable mterrupter of this House, 
Mr Kabeei-ud-Dm Ahmed The issue, Sir, is far too important to be 
treated m this jocular fashion Sir, I say it has got also a rmhtary 
impoitance I look at it as an Indian I look at it from the point of 
view of the welfare of India, which I submit must be the predommant 
motive in commg to a conclusion on this subject Sir, I bestowed anxious 
thought as a member of this Comnuttee on the important issues mvolved 
in the case Smce then I have, to use the words of the Government, 
re-thought this question in deference to my Honourable friends who sit 
m front of me I have got the greatest respect foi my Moslem fnends 
both mside and outside this House, and I have also re-thought this ques- 
tion in view of some decisions taken by Government on the Report of 
the Committee and also m view of the recent happerungs m that unfortunate 
province It was my duty to do so, and revolvmg it m my mmd, I 
am sorry to say to the disappointment of some of the Honouiable Moslem 
fnends opposite that I have seen no reason to change my opimon which 
I arrived at as a member of that Committee I consider, Sir, the pro- 
position before the House of my Honourable friend, my family fnend, 
Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadm, as constitutionally unseund, politically 
unwnse, financially extravagant and likely to lead to disaster and admi- 
nistiatively a useless proposition (Here Mr K Ahmed made a remark 
which was mandible) Has my Honourable fnend Mr Ahmed reahsed 
the implications of that Resolution? May I draw the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s attention to the wording of the Resolution, for it is to that Resolution 
we aie asked to accoid our support? What is that Resolution, Sir? It 
is this 

** This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased 
to e\tend to the North West Frontier Province the provisions of the Government 
of India Act which relate to Leei'^lative Councils and the appointment of Mmist-ers, 
otc , wuth protection to the minorities 

Mr K Ahmed (Rajshahi Division Muhammadan Rural) Just as 
you have got 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar WHiat are the provisions of the 
Government of India Act which relate to Legislative Councils and Ministers, 
etc ? Su, Honourable Members who have read the Act will realise at 
once what ifc means Now, the Resolution means to make it, not a 
Lieutenant-Governor’s or Chief Commissionei ’s Province, but a Governor’s 
or a Deputy Governor’s Provmce 

Mr K Ahmed Rendei unto Ccesar the things which are Cossar’s 

Biwan Bahadur T Rangachanar That is reallv the implication of this Re- 
-solution Do Honourable Members who accord tlieir support realise the full 
miport of that? Now, what does it mean? It means a Legislative Council 
with 80 per cent elected Membeis and not more than 20 per cent of an 
official element m that Council Amd what does it imply agam? It is 
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a case of Government, not of aclmimstration as m the case of the Chief 
Comnnssioner In the case of the Chief Commissioner, as Honourable 
Mornbeis will notice from tho wording of the Act, the immediate control, 
the immediate government is m tho hands of the Governor General in. 
Council — " On behalf of the Governor General in Council m v/hom the 
govoinment is vested, the Chief Commwsioner admmnters", that is the 
language of tho Act If Honourable Members v/ill carefully follow tho 
language of tho sections of tho Goverament of India Act, they wnl see 
that in onf case it is government by a Governor vnth the help of the 
B>ecutivc Council in one half, and government by a Governor v/ith the 
help of It Ministei m the other half, or whatever the portion may be That 
IB the Picsolution before the House, to which we aro ashed to accord our 
support 

Sir, in this connection I wish to draw the attention of the House to certam 
facts, and what may be called frontier axioms as my Honourable fnend 
Sir Henys Bray and his colleagues of the majority v;ould have it If 
Honourable Mcrnbeis have done us the courtesy of reading that unfor- 
tunitcly voluminous Report, for vc had to bring out tho evidence, some 
of vliich ^''a3 given in confidence, and therefore in dealing with the sub- 
ject we had to be voluminous, — perhaps it was a disqualification, and I 
rathei suspect that many an Honourable Member of this House has not 
done UB the courtesy of reading that Report, — but if they have read that 
Report, wliat will they find? May I draw the attention of Honourable 
Membeis to certam portions, not of the minority report, but of the majonty 
icpori,? First of all, Sir, turning to page 8 of their Report, Honourable 
Members will find this proposition stated at the end of the paragraph there 
After spcalnng of the tracts and of tho districts, — Honourable Members 
will remember the difference between the tv/o parts, that is, the independ- 
ent tract where the tribes live, and the five districts which were once 
talcen away from the Punjab and amalgamated with the North-West 
Frontier Province — it is said 

** Both \,rert forced to aditiit that the distnets and tracts a ere tv o in^epirahle 
parts of one organic indivisible ^^holo ** 

Again, turning to page 5, Honourable Members will find another pro- 
position stated 

“ In nhort, there is no imparsahlo gap or gulf, difTicult to cioss, heU^cen British 
and Independent territory, too Frontier is in reality only an arhilrnrj lino dra'vn 
through the hnuts of more or 3css homogeneous population 

Tlicn at page 3, Honourable Members will find what the nature oi 
these tracts is 

** And in the rest of tho vast block of independent territory trilul lav^ — or 
•vdnt VC slionld tell la\/lcssncs'" — w/is and is tho only lai", 'ind its ultimate sanction 
IS the rifle in the hands of tho individual tribesmen The only control \ o could 
and indeed tiill Cfin exorcise over it is polilual control exercised in and through 
tho dutnels or brute force ryoreiscd in the Inst rcoort by tho forcible exclusion of tho 
tribes men 

Again, Sir, at page 0, Honourable Members will find that 

** o and half millions of the irans frontier people arc Jinked to the cis frontier people 
tiy ties of blood and economic necessity ** 

Honouiable Members wnl further find that this trans-frontier is a powder 
maga^mo This is stated at page 7 
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Now W'liac IS it wLicB happened during the last Afghan War? What 
do my Honourable friends who have signed the majority report say about 
it? This IS what they say 

“ There is %et another axiom to be stated, the inseparability of the various parts 
of the Pathan craiis frontier If this has bulked less laigelj in frontier controversies, 
it IS not because it has less vahdit;y than the inseparability of trans and cis frontier, 
but simply because it has never been seriously questioned by anybody It is trans 
patently obvious to e^ery frontier officer and to every reader of frontier history To 
the former it is brought home by the day’s routine The lattei needs no further 
proof than the events of 1897 when the whole trans fiontier was ablaze from Wano 
to Buner ” 

This IS rathei impoibanfc having regaid to recent hisfcoi^ 


* Or the third Afghan War which set the whole trans frontier agog from Wano beyond 
the Pathan countiy into Chitral 

Sir Denys Bray (Foreign Secretai 7 ) Trans^fiontiei, not cis fiontier 

Biv/nn Bahadur T Rangacliaxiar But it is inseparably linlred together 
by ties of blood and economic necessity That is my point In fact, it 
ban been said that it is only an arbitral’^ line which divides the two, there 
IS no real dividing luie They aie the same people The Waziri across the 
Frontie'' is the W^azm inside the districts, the Afiidi across the Frontiei is 
the Afzidi inside the distiicts, and the same is the case with lefeience to 
the other tribes 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (NoiIh-AVcst Frontiei Province 
Nominated Non-Official) BTiat is the dividing line between your province 
and Coorg^ 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar We will come to it later on Now, 
if Honourable Mcmbeis vrdl refer to pages 39 and 40, they >will see this 
IS vhat 1 - stated there Sir, in paragiaph 10 lefcience is made to what 
happened in 1019 I mil not icad the whole of it Honourable Members 
wib perhaps ha%e lead it 


The polic}'^ ad\ocated by Lord Cnrzon of w^thd^a^vlng legular troops to cantonments 
m the lear ind the entrusting of frontier posts to be held by the Mihtia did not 
stand the test of the wa\e of fanaticism which flooded the bordei in 1919 and at a very 
critical moment landed us in ii ver\ trjnng position ” 


Ml Abdul Haye (East Punjab Muhammadan) What about the 
Punjab in 1919? 

Div.an Bahadur T Rangachanar On page 48 Honomable Members 
will fii^d lefeience to the state of things theie This is what Colonel 
James, the Deputy Commissionei, said about the people just across the 
Fiontip He said that they 


* do nob desei\e any ccnsideratiou at all at our hands as neighbours H*)! 
vrlieneAer ^ou can, hoiv ^ou can and as haid ns can ” 


This 18 vhat he sud to the Committee Theie aie other passages 
fin expeiienced officei, Mi Ewait I do not know if Honouinhi^ found 
five peiused his book, but some poitions of it in Chaptei T' charge 

a man on the spot He is jzj 

f me Cnnnnal Investigation Dcpaitment m those tracts 
touch Witli the people of the distucts and of the Frovtrer Me 
Loishevik movement and flic Afghan movement 
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gave us the benefit of his advice and if Honourable Members vail read 
Obapter V of his booh, as to how things stood in 1919, they will realise the 
importance of it What is it that is recognised during the German War? 
W^ die all congratulating ourselves that the Frontier behaved all nght 
dm mg the German War V/ho made it right, Sir? 

Sir Denys Bray Madras 1 

Bahadur T Rangachariar It is, m the vords of mj Honourable 
fnend, Sir Denys Bray, that sagacious statesman v ho was then in charge of 
Afghan affairs, the Amir But for the film stand vhich he took and but 
for the sound advice r hich he gave to the tribes, does my Honourable 
fn^nd think he vould have reason to congratulate himself and the Govern- 
ment upon the affairs m the Frontier? 


Nav/ab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum Who started trouble in 1919? 
Was it started on the Frontier? 


Diwan Bahadur T Eangachanar I am not concerned vath that The 
question now before us is different What is the tract of countrj^ wth 
which we are asked to deal to-day? (At this stage there vas an interrup- 
tion from another Honourable Member) I am not going to be dravm away 
from ra> path by these interruptions The point which I wish to make is 
this Here you have a 700 mile land frontier line inhabited on both sides 
by tnbes which are homogeneous m race, which are homogeneous in lan- 
guage, which are homogeneous in tnbal laws, and those tnbal laws I have 
ffesenbed in the words of the majonty Sir, that being so, what is it that my 
Honourable friends ask? My Honourable friend Mr Jmnah said when I 
int* ^ected yesterday “Whv not full responsible Government?'' that he 
IS pre; ared to give it That is a question for all India to consider It is 
mot a question to be considered merely because our Muhammadan friends 
want it and w e want to oblige them If it were possible I should have been 
the first to do it But m all-India interests, is it safe to isolate them like 
that? I do not want to deny them the pnvileges or the nghts of citizen- 
ship But, Sir, the question before the House is, having regard to the 
accepted position which mv Hrnourable friend would not depart from, to 
iBohitc *t as a small province wuth 22 lakhs of population and with 78 lakhs 
of leveuue — I am going to deal wath the financial aspect later — wnth such 
a small area, to give them the position of a major Local Government wath 
an elected Council wuth an 80 per cent majoritv of elected Members and 
ruth budget power To do what, Sir? To administer a population of 22 
lakhs, not even half of Taniore or Noii;h Arcot Take one distnct, Tanjore, 
wh cb I come from Its revenue is more than a crore and its population 
more than 22 lakhs 

Mr Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgins 
Muliammadan) T\Tiat is the revenue of Coorg and what is the population 
of Coorg? 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar We have nothing to do with Coorg 
Coorg IS not a major Local Goveimment Coorg does not want a Governor 
Co^ig doffc not want j\Iini5teis The proposition before the House is to 
give these five districts a major Local Goveimment with a Legislative 
Council and Ministers and an Executive Council Member 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum \'\Tiat are you prepared to give 
them? 
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Bivvan Bahainr T Rangachanar The iccognise this at page 

10 The\ cfiv dislmctly licic 

llio difTt ronri'^; lnf^\ocn ns ollicr\ iso, all mombers of tlio Committee 
nro njiipfd lint llic nniiaccmciit of oxtonnl afiairs must vest in the Central Govern 
Tnenl And Iboin^li matters no\\ stand ^^e conconc that the Government of Tndm — 
^^I^^o^o^ tlic difbcult IPS ^nd drinbaoKs inlioront in sncli an arrnneement — might still 
cond c* f »*"*^*-rv* ,p - (ijrouuli the moduim of a major Local Government, we 
all roco^ni«ii tint (lie difliLuhio'- and dnwbacks ** 

— marl: the words ^‘dilhculiios and diawhncks*' — 

\uMtld inrrn n \\ilb the do\olopmont of llio General Roforms Scheme, until with 
tlio next d» fjinto td\ niro in tint Ft homo such an amnremont uould become unworkable 
tIIo^oUi r Tor n rnitril r'r>\<inmint to entrust rcsponsibibtv for the conduct of 
oxtorinl ifj nr^ on its rntnnl him firntior to nn Tulonimious Local Government would 
lie n Mohtmn of nil romtilutumil Ihcnrs and practice” 

Not* that m wliat in\ TIonoin iblf fiicnd All dniinli wants Air Jinnnh says 
Hint indix lu> praparod to gi\( llicm <woji full icsponsiblc Government 
wlncli the innjont\ dread and Sii\ it w’ll he n violiiion of all constitutional 
(bexr\ ind TIie\ w t lU f/ orj^n^nr (}ii <5 oxw to ^he Punjab 

Go\«,i lencnt winch in duo course wnll develop into a major Local Gov- 
on ment with proMncml autonomy The Honourable Members of the 
mn]onc\ lepoii rf^oogni'^t' tint it is imjiossiblo to entrust the admmistia- 
tion of tlu'^o djslnrts to a m ijni JiOcnl no\ eminent This proposition asks 
foi t‘ m ijoi Ixicnl Go\oinmcnl 

Mr Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bciliadur No 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangacharlar The Pesolntion is there I have lead 
the words The Goveinmcnl of India Act Provisions are there, and I ask 
the TJouse, tlio intelligent Members of the House, to drnw^ their own 
infcrnice Rii the pioMsions of (lie Oo\emment of India Act arc there 
I am not going to iirc the House b\ reading those provisions wdiich must 
be ohMoiis Thc\ en^ on page 13 of then Report 

It IS therefore inexpedient ^ — \\c mike bold to siv impossible * 

— this IS wdiat tlie majority say, not the mmont 3 % — 

to transfer the nd niuistrntion of the districts from the Government of India 
to 0113 iinjoi Loci! Govern I (Pt* 

Su tliese are the fiontin axioms These aie the accepted facts laid 
dov n b\ (lie m ijoiitj M> Honourable fneuds want to stand by the recom- 
mendations of the mnjont\ Let thorn understand w-hat the majority have 
recommended ind iIiluj fi ime tlicii Pesolutiou The Resolution before the 
House IS q ntc eonliirv to the iccommondations of the majoiity The 
mijorit\ lliinlv it nnpo^^iblc constitntior all\ , uns <fe constitutionally and 
unsound and dangcious to part witli the powders of tho Central Government 
to any major Local Govcinmc nt That is what I ask the House to lecognise 
That being so, liow can wo lend suppoit to a Resolution wtncli 
goes against the piinciples accepted by the majoiity? (An 
Hoyionrahlc Member *' AiC 3011 fit for sell government in Madras?^' An- 
other Honourable Member ** Ccitamly not '' A third Honoxirahle 
Member ** AVIiat about Hie Malabni Rebellion? Withdraw the Reforms 
from Aladias I do not Hunk tlint these passionate inteniiphons aie 
going to divcit me one hit fiom the calm reflection which I w^ant to bestow 
on this qucslion My Honouiablc fiicnds mnj laugh, but he laughs best 
v/ho laughs last 
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country la a matter which wo cannot lose 
sight ol ihey w'ant a major Local Govcinmcnt Can they afford a maior 
Local Gom-mnent? They have to depend on the Government of India 
1 1 “<3poiid upon all India for then daily expenses (An Honour- 

able Mcmboi “ No ”) My Honourable fiiend may say, “No,” but mere 
asBOitions do not constitute facts Let us closely c\amiiio the budget which 
w'e passed only the other day foi this North West Tiontier Province Wo 
have budgetted for an expondituie of Ps tliicc ciorcs three lakhs PtHiat is 
the lovonue of this piovincc? Rs 78 lalvhs, all told — income tax, opium 
and land icvonue only lis 22 lakhs A province which gets Es 22 lakhs 
land rovonuc wants n ma]oi Local Government! One fa?t^7v in my dis* 
knet pioduces nioie than Es 22 lakhs All revenue put together comes 
to only Es 78 lakhs and thev want a majoi Local Government! And all 
India has to pay and son)cboJ^ else is to ordei the tunc By all means 
we agiee to pay, but aic we going to pait with the authonty to vote that 
ovpendituio? The point is this those who have got to pay must have « 
voice m confia7mg the expenditure, and ma> I sav that there is more 
need to contiol this expcndituie Wiiat is the past hisloiy »relaling to the 
expendiiuro in this piovincG'^ It has been a sink-pit for all India levenucs, 
and is tins populai Assembly going to lose its control over the expenditine 
in this piovinco? (At this stage ?fi K Ahmed interrupted ) Sir, I must 

ask foi the pzotechon of the Chau against this constant interruption I 

think mv Honomablc fiiend puiposety inlcnupts 

Mr President Oidci, oidei The Chair is willing to allows intenuptions 
to a ceitain hmit Honourable Membeis exceed that limit and invite 
the mteifeience of the Chau when the\ inflict a continuous volley of infer- 
inaptions on a speaker so as to make it almost impossible for him to 
continue his speech, as in this case The Chair trusts that Honouiable 
Members will beai these lemarks in mmd 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangacharlar * Thank you, Sii In 1902-03, the 
whole expenditure including the tians-border and cis border was only 
Es 74 lakhs and the deficit w^as Es 38 lakhs, that is m the year* this 
province was formed In ] 018-14 the expenditure went up to Es 122 

lakhs and the deficit was Es 75 lakhs In 1918-19, the deficit was 

Es 81 lakhs, m 1919 20, it was Es 107 lakhs, m 1920 21, Es 126 lakhs, 
and m 1921-22, wath an expendituie of Es 203 lakhs the deficit was 
lls 140 lakhs In 1926 27 wo have budgetted for a deficit of Es 252 
lakhs The provmce produces Es 78 lakhs and wc pay out of the geneial 
levenues Es 252 lakhs that is to say, we make a present to them of 
income tax Es 8 lakhs we make a present to them of excise revenue, 

opium levenue and we make a })icsent to them of general stamps Es 5 

Inlvhs In addition to that we find Es 252 lakhs out of the all-India 
revenues and is this Assembly going to lose its control over that expendi- 
tuie ^ That is wliat \ou aie aslced to do You psiy Es 252 lakhs out of your 
general revenues and we will "o on plavmg the tune, — that n what toe 
pioposal IS Again I may mention that the Eetrenchment Committee n 
1922 23 advisec]""the Noith West Eiontici Piovmce to restnet its expenditure 
to Es 241 ialdis and what is it that the piovmce is doing now? We 
aic hud getting for Es 803 Lkhs that is, Es 60 lakhs more than what the 
Eetienchment Committee lecommended should be the ordinary expendi- 
ture An'ain the oxpenditme m certain departments for instance, the 
Police winch he^an with Es 5 lakhs m 1902 03 mounted up to 

Es 17 lakliB in "’1913-14, Es 53 lakhs m 1921-22, and m this year 
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college certainly exists and each student costs about Bs 3,600 per annum 
That IS all we are asked to maintain Sir, every administrator knows th-it 
it is only when districts form part of a laige province that they can get the 
benefits of a full administration You want a Chief Engineer, Executive 
Engmeers, an Inspector General of Irrigation and all that parophernaiia of 
admmistration But theie is not one distnct like the Tanjore district 
or North Aicot and you want all this paraphernalia Let me take opium 
excise What has the Mmister to do? Do my Honourable friends reahse 
the difficulties of opium administration over this 700 miles land border 
where opium is smuggled according to the Revenue Commissioner’s evi- 
dence before us? Is the Minister to be in charge of the admimstration there? 
Are the Central Government going to part wnth their authority m that 
matter ? May I ask that question straightaway ? Then, what has the 
Mmistei to take charge of? Education What has he to do for money? 
Where is he to get the money from? Out of the revenue of 78 lakhs, we 
are spending 16 to 16 lakhs on education Therefore, they vnll come to 
us for money And we will have to decide what should be given to them 
havmg regard to our general requirements and having regard to our deficit 
or surplus as the case may be Therefore, how" can my Honourable friends, 
lepiesenting the tax-payers of all India, w'ho have to find the money 
for this purpose, bhndly say that they wnll part with it’ Sir, the Minister 
will be ambitious as all Mmisteis are If he wants to be popular, he must 
start new colleges, more schools, more medical institutions and more 
hospitals for w'hich he will lequire money And where is he to get the 
money from ? You will be tied hand and foot and you will be told afterwards, 
when they come for the money, that you have put a Minister m charge 
who cannot get on without money He is unpopular wuth the people be- 
cause he has no money to spend My Honourable fnend Mr Jinnah drew 
attention to the fact that the extra cost by giving the Executive Conned 
and the Mimster will be something like Rs 1,25,000 That may be so 
But what are the implications of that procedure? That is what we have 
to see The financial commitments already are large and the financial 
commitments which must come and which the province cannot bear must 
be very large indeed in course of time So, looking at it from that point 

of view it 18 not a negligible factor On the other hand, I attach the 

greatest importance to that aspect of the case We are certainly thank- 
ful to them but, so fax as finances are concerned, he who pays must have 
the vo’ce in controlling the expenditure It will be a generous control, 
but all the same control must be there 

Now, Sir, I have aheady adverted to the administrative aspects You 
want an Executive Council and once the Executive Council is there, what 
IS the tiend? If we have one English Executive Councillor you must 
have an Indian Executive Councillor Can we the Members of a repre- 
sentative Assembly, who claim Tndiamsation eveiwwhere have the heart to 
say "You shall not have an Indian Executive Councillor 

Mr M A .T in n ah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) In tho 
North-West Erontier Province you can say that 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar I do not know what will be the next 
step when the pressure comes from all sides That is what I am 
apprehensive about No doubt it is most popular to-day, but can vou 
resist pressure? The Minister will certainly want more money if he wants 
(j»to develop his business and become popular What are the departments 
you are gomg to entrust to him? Are you going to entrust him with law and 
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ordei? I have lelied on official lecords and on admissions of responsible 
gentlemen on the spot No’u , Sir, what is it that the official report of the 
Judicial Commissionei for the yeai 1920 says about the people I will 
read one passage The Judicial Commissionei m 1920, which is not an 
ancient record, said 

** In 1912 the Sessions Judge of Peshawar remarled that there is reason to believe 
that in many cases the burglar and the thief had many of the Khans and leading- 
Maliks on their side ” 

Honouiable Membem who aie familiar with the tract know what influence 
these Khans and local chiefs have m the province The statement that 
I have ]ust read is not an extravagant statement of any witness It is 
what the Judicial Commissioner has said m his report On page 48 he 
fuiiihei says 

“ The hostile attitude of the tribes re acted on the people as a result of the close 
tics of kinship whicli unite the cis and the trans border tribes ” 

This vas said in 1920 and my Honourable friends ask us to forget facts 
How can we forget facts when we know the terror to which the people of 
those districts, both Hindu and Muhammadan, are subjected? Onginally 
the Hindus fomied the piey But later on, like the man-eater who has- 
succeeded m his first attempt, both the Hindus and the Muhammadana 
feU a piey to these laideis And Honourable Members will notice that 
this lemark was made by a Judicial Commissioner and not by an adminis- 
trative officei The Judicial Commissionei in 1920 said (Mr K Ahmed 
made an inaudible mtenuption ) My Honourable fnend should have 
patience to consider and veigh the fact The Judicial Commissioner’s 
remaik is about the hostile attitude of the tubes My Honourable fiiend 
Su Denvs Bray intemipted me a little vhile ago about the trans-frontier 
tribes This is what the Judicial Commissioner says 

“ The hostile attitude of the tribes re acted on the people as a result of the clos&- 
ties of kinship which unite the cis and the trans bordei tribes ” 

Mr K Aluned Just as the non-Brahmin says about the Brahrmn 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar Sir, I ask the House to pause and 
consider 

Sir Denys Bray May I ask the Honourable Member what was the rest 
of the repoi’t? Is the Judicial Commissioner referring to some specific 
case? 

Div/an Bahadur T Rangachanar I am only reading what the Judicial 
Commissionei said in 1920 in his leport 

Sir Denys Bray But the Honourable Member is quoting an isolated 
passage Will he read out the rest of the passage? These isolated 
passages aie very misleadmg 

Mr K Ahmed Is it not more than half an hour, Sir, smeo Mr 
Rangachanar has been speaking? 

Mr President Cider, order 

Mr K Ahmed Is theie no time Imut, may I ask? 

Mr President Order, order 
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Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar Lol us not G\aggerfito the communal 
aspect of the position It has nolhing wlmtcvci to do v ith the question 
Tlicie aie only 2 oi 8 lalJis of Hindus Wliat does it inattci what 
happens to tliom? I am coneoined m loohing at it from all otlier points 
of view Who aie these ]icople, what is it tliat sets the wdiole frontier 
ablaze, wlio is the cncinv? Will the officials speal ? Have not ofhcialB 
spolcen bofoic llic Committee? Have thc^ not given evidence as to who 
the enemy is? Pcsliawai was the wintei c ipital of Afghanistan foi nearly 
700 years These distiicts formed part of Afghanistan (An HonovTable 
Member ** So did Delhi T') Thev had thoir e^c on 11ns jew^el My 
Honoiiiable ftiend Sir Denvs Braj is laughing 

Sir Denys Bray Pcisonnlly I would much prefer if the Honourable 
Membei wcie nioie discreet in his reinaiks I was laughing not at him, 
but at an mtei]cction that I had just heard 

Diwan Bahadur T, Rangachanar Let the lecords speak, not me Let 
the lecoids speak as to what iheu feais wcic in 1910-20 when that wave 
of fanaticism spiead abioad I quite agree that it is not tactful perhaps, 
not politic perhaps, to touch too much upon those aspects of the question 
But I want the Honourable Membeis of the Government Benches to have 
a look into the mihturv lecords md I am suie that His Bvcellency the 
Commander-m-Chief wall place them at then disposal I was not speak- 
ing of any evidence given, but* I wJf now pioceed to refer to vhat a very 
responsible and educated Pathnn said bcfoie the Committee 

I boloniT to this Province and am a Pnthnn I Inac experience of Persia For 
three years T was in Consular serMco as Assistant to Hie Consul in Sistan in Persia 
From tlieio I returned as Poisonal Assistant to the Chief Commissioner Baluchistan 
and I have experience of the whole of Baluchistan During? that period T was Attache 
mth the Afghan Prince, Inayatulla Khan, and interpreted betw^^en Lord Ctirron 
and the Prince Subsequent to that when it was proposed during the Amir’s 

presence in India to send Sirdar Aynb Klian, brother of the rx Amir, who is dead 
now, to Japan I A^as Assistant Political OIBcer Avith him When I returned from 
tboro I was Assistant Political Officer with the Amir Yaqub Khan I have 
experience of the entire Afghan familja besides being an Afghan myself I know 
most of the magnates of Kabul I was British Representative at Kandahar 
I have experience of Baluchis and Afghans and I know Brahui and Baluchi In this 
ease not only do I knoAV the Afghan across the border but the people of the independent 
territory too 

Now, wiU my Honourable fnend listen with patience to what he eays? 

Sir Denys Bray No, no 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar You will not listen? 

Sir Denys Bray Not wath patience 1 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar The House should realise [An 
Honourable Member " Never *') — the whole of India should recognise (An 
Honourable Member. '‘How can IheyT*) — we have to recognise the 
sentiments of the whole of the three bundled millions in this land What 
does he soy? 

” As far ns Islam ’’ 

Mr President Will the Honouiable ^^lember bnng his remarks to a 
close? 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar This is what he says He says 

“ As for ns Islam is concerned and the Muhammadan idea of the League of 
Nations goc% J nm against it 
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Q — The idea nt the back ot ^our Anjuman is the Pan-Islamic idea, which is that 
Islam is a league of nations and as such amalgamating this Province with the Punjab 
will be detiimental, 'will bo prejudicial to that idea That is the dominant idea 
at the back of those Viho think with you’ Is it so’ 

J. — It IS so but I have to add something Their idea is tint the Hindu Moslem 
unity will iie\er become a fact, it will nG\er become a foit accomphy and they think 
“that this ProMnce should remain separate and a hnk between Islam and the Britannic 
Commonwealth In fact, when I am asked what my opinion is — I, as a member of 
the Anjuman, am e\piessing this opinion — we would much rather see the separa 
tion of Hindus and Muhammadans, 23 crores of Hindus to the South and 8 crores 
Muslims to the North Gne the whole portion from Paskiunari to Agra to Hindus, 
^and from Agra to Peshawar to Muhammadans, I mean transmigration from one place 
to the other This is an idea of exchange It is not an adea of annihilation 
Bolshevism at present does away with Hie possession of private property It 
nationalizes the whole thing and this is an adea which of course appertains to only 
exchange This is of course impracticable But if it were practicable, we would 
rather want this than the other 

Q — ^That IS the dominant idea which compels 'von not to have amalgamation with 
the Punjab’ 

A — ^Exactlj 

Q — ^When jou ref ei red to the Islamic League of Nations, I believe jou had the 
religions side of it more prominently in your mind tlian the political side’ 

A — Of course, political Anjunian is a political thing Initially of course, any 
■thing Muhammadan is religious, but of course Anjuman is a political association 

Q — ^I am not referring to your Anjuman, but I am referring to the Mussalmans 
I want to know what the IMussalnians think of this Islamic League of Nations, what 
have they most prominently in mind, is it the religious side or the pohtical side’ 

A — Islam, as you know, is both religious and pohtical 

Q — ^Therefore politics and religion are intermingled ’ 

4 — ^Yes, certainly 

Here Is another witness, a B A , B L 

‘'As a matter of fact, the Pathan considers himself more to belong to the hills 
than to India Ho has more sympatlnes wnth his kith and km of the trans border 
than 'With the Punjabis or the rest of the Indians A Pathan would never consent 
to being called an^hing less than a * Pathan * It is a question whether he can 
be Indianized at all ** 

That IS the attitude of the people of the distnct I respect them for their 
<>views, I lespect them for then patiiotism, I lespect them for then faith 
m then own kith and Inn, but, Sir, self-mterest demands, self-preserva- 
tion demands that we should not allow them to be a som*ce of trouble 
This frontier has always been a source of tmuble Everyone has admitted 
that It IS all verv well for Sir Abdul Qaiyum If we had more Abdul 
Qaiyums there 

Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum How are the reforms and the 
suggested Council ^oing to malie them worse, and what is your remedy for 
ah that, supposing what you say is correct? 

Mr President Does the Honouiable Member from the Frontier Pro- 
wince want the Honouiable Member to contmue? 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar Far be it from me that you should 
not have the opportunity foi self-government But what is self-govern- 
ment? I want them to come here or to go to Lahore and mix 'with the 
rest of the civilised world and take their civihsation with them I want 
moie Abdul Qaiyums here so that we may get your manliness, yoiu: 
independence, so that we may impart to you a sense of civilization, -v 
love for culture, and give up your tribal law Is it good to themselves? 
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You allow Maivuis in Madias to rncct togclhci, puss laws together Wliat 
will they do? How do you expect them to improve themselves? You 
do not give them a chance of improvement Go to tlio Punjab Thcic is 
no difficulty m it 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum But the local Council will send 
better people here than Abdul Qaiyums to help you m the lobby 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar I know that I do not want more 
Abdul Qaiyums of that sort to uphold me m the lobby Once 
you have got there, >oui local feuds — 1 am not speaking of the feuds 
between Hindus and Muhammadans — ^but between tnbes and tnbes who 
hve m fortresses fighting each other 

Mr M A Jinnah But we have more than one lakh of Hindus in that 
provmce 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar Never mmd the Hmdus 

Mr M. A Jmnah They are there 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachanar, What will happen? 

Mr M A Jinnah. There will be many Eangachanars amongst those 
Hmdus 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar * I knows the^ get piotection by 
attaching themsehes to the Rhans I know that, the protection afforded 
to the Hindus is because they attach themselves to particular Khans, and 
I say they are free to do so The Khans protect them at the cost of their 
lives, I have seen it in tians-frontier territory, there are Hindus living 
there, but each of them is attached to a particular Khan Therefore, as 
I have said, we must lealise what is the proposition we are asked to 
support They want a majoi Local Government, it is pohtically unsound,- 
financially disastrous and administratively useless Sir, I oppose the 
Resolution 

Lieutenant-Oolonel H A J Gidney (Nominated Anglo-Indians) Su^ 
I have but one vote m this House, and aftei very careful consideration 
and dehbeiation on this mattei, I have decided to give that vote m favour 
of this Resolution and to w^alk into the lobby with my Muhammadan 
fiiends m support of it, and I do so, Sir, because I feel that the House 
has in the main accorded its support to this Resolution We have the 
empty Benches in front of us, but I undemtand that the Leadei of that 
Party has expiessed himself in favour of this proposition Therefore, the 
opposition to day consists of a few people, mainly those who reside 
thousands of miles aw^ay from the area under discussion Sir, I cannot 
understand why my fnends Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer and Diwan Bahadur 
Rangachanar have so stoutly opposed this Resolution Sir Sivaswamv 
Aiyer yesterday brought all his cavalry and artillery into action and gave 
us a charge at break-neck speed on this matter His speech was delivered 
at such a speed that I really could not undei-stand what he said It was 
so different to his usual slow, studied and deliberate method of addressing 
this House He was addressing a large audience than this House — ^the 
public and the Press To day we have Diwan Bahadur Rangachanar, 
after having heard all the arguments on the opposite side bringing m hi$ 
peculiar line of arguments which are so chniacteristic of the legal way he 
deals with such debates especially on the financial aspects, as if he weie 
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c^os‘^ oxainuiiug a witness Hu has bioughl foruaid ccitain pouitis whigh 
I nin Mire Invu nnprciM?cd this House to a certain extent, aga nst the 
accept nice of this Jtcsolution But he put fo)\v ird certain liguics which 
I bclic\o ire not quite correct and winch he has not explained to thi^ 
Hou'-c, becui^-e 1 understand that tlic expendituic he detailed and used 
with suth force igainsl tins l\csolution lefers to both the Agencies and 
the bcttlcd distucts in the Noith West Frontier Province, and I believe 
the Agencies are an nnjicnul chaige and hnxo no concern whatever wnth 
the chaige foi the settled disliiets i\rorcovci, Sir, whatever extra e\ 
pcndituro is iiuohed, 1 do not think the tnmncial situation is verj^ diScient 
to the pnscnt ]M)situ)n of \st^ann winch av a Pioviucc is just pacing its 
wa^ ind wlncli ne\ertliclcsq ^tIll mipporis all the paraphernalia on which 
Diwan Bnhadin Bnngacharmi laid so much stress as necessary for a new 
Nortli West Frontier Pro\inoo Sir, T am KurpriRcd at the attitude taken 
u]> b^ tlie o])poncnls in their position eillici a*^ Nationalists or Independents, 
foi I cannot understand how willi one hroath thc} ci*y out for a Royal 
Commi*>‘>ion tc> guc a furthei ad\ance m Refonns to this counti^% while 
with tin othoi thc\ deer} and oppose the introduction of Reforms foi 
another paH of India tin Nortli W o^t Ironticr ProMiice Diwnn Bahadiii 
Rangaelnriar to dn> snid he dealt with tins matter as an Indian, but is 
he not nullifMTig tint fitniemonl hv now refusing to the North West 
Frontier Province nn equal mcisure of self-govcnnnent to that whicli he 
cnjO\s in Ins own province*’ Indeed, Sn, I think that this province 
being one that can look after itself and defend itself, is m a more fit 
condition to rcccne self-go\crnmcnt than one not so qualified I am 
familiar witli tins province and I consider that the inhabitants of tlie 
North West Frontier ProMnee aic one of the most manly types of jieople 
\ou could meet in India TIic^ arc people who look you stiaiglit in the 
f ice the\ arc ])Goplf wlio do a straiglit deni inespective of the conse- 
quences M’hc ITononrahlc the Home Jlcmbcr asked us to give veiv 
serious iliought to this Resolution and to give vorj careful consideiation 
to our \otes The Go^crnmGnt linve, I flunk wisely taken un an attitude 
of ** w^it and see m eonncefion w,th this Resolution 

Now what does this Rcscdution ask for? It asks for the grant of 
Refonns, and I am sure the Mover of tins Resolution would be yjrepered 
to accept from the Government whatever nature and extent of Rcfoims 
the\ tlionglit neressnn As to the warning the Home Mcmbei gave I 
think if IS \erv timelv, timeh for reasons which as Dwnn Bahadur 
Hangachanar said, are hidden awa\ in the archives of the Political Depart- 
iiicnf But, Sir if those records arc asked to speak on behalf of the 
Aorth West Frontier Province, what I ask the Political Secretary, will the 
iceords of Bengal say? The Honourable the Home Member said there 
was 0 . miscellaneous displav of cutlery and a display of arms where- 
cvci you went in the North West Frontier Province, but, Sir, 
those arms and that cutlery were openly seen not hidden 'from 
the official ga7e Compare that with the arms and cuflerv 
to be found in another province, a province with which Government are 
flirting and to which thev are verv desirous of cnvinrr B^^forms naraelv 
Ben(Tn7 
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Refoims and yet you aie ioicing lefoims on them On the othei hand, 
you heie have a piovince which says I am anxious to do what you \\mt 
the rest of India to do, but what they lefuse to do — i e , to co operate 
nith 30U1 Government m the EefoiTns and yet you hesitate and you 
ask this House to decide and j^ou say you 'snuII not vote on the Resolution 
Now Sir, I consider this is a question on which Gr^verument should give 
an opinion, a very decided opmion It is no use to play a wait and see 
game and then after we have given oui vote to say I told 3^011 so " 
I want tlie Government to indicate here very cleaily w^liat is then opmion 
on this impoitant matter? Sir, the Honourable the Home Member in 
his veiv wise and cautious speech said every Membei of the House must 
senousty cons dei the matter before he gives his vote and he made use of 
n ^Gr^'• apt laying 

“ Full imnj a shaft at random scut 
Finds mark the archer never meant 

If that lb to be applied to the North West Frontiei, might I tianspose 
it foi nuothei provmce, where Eefoims have been given and faded some- 
what like this 

“ Full manj a shaft the anarchist sent 
Finds mark the archer never meant ” 

Su I look upon this Resolution as a touchstone, I look upon it as a pivot 
and a cnicinl test of the future relations betw^^een Hindus and Muham- 
madans, an uni 1 vailed opportunity for the Hindus and Muslims to shake 
hands in mutual trust, faith and confidence If m other provmces the 
Muhammadans did not object to the Reforms, I think the Hindus should 
return the compliment and tell the Muhammadans to day *' We trust 
'SOU in the same way as we asked you to trust us, and wo do not oppose 
Ihis Resolution It seems to me what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gandci Extra expendituie I Icnow will be involved, but wdio gets 
the benefit of it? My friends sitting opposite there who come from 
thousands of miles awa3 — Madras — forget their piovincial safety The North 
West Eronlicr Province is the gatewoa^ of India, it is a part of India on the 
defence of which Government spend ciores and crores of rupees It is a 
part of India where we have a bodv of men who have been faithful to us 
Then, again, I ask, where do the Goverament of India get a part of their 
income hut from provincial contributions? What about ilio Honourablo 
^^embcr s own province? Has he not lived on the chanty of the Gov- 
eniinont of India? I refoi to this voar’s reduction in the provincial con- 
inbution from Madras 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar No major piovincc depends upon 
flint 

Lieutenant-Colonel H, A J Gidney You senously allege that India 
has boon emasculated bv not being allowed to possess arms, but 30U object 
to the Frontier having them 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar Who said that? On the other hand 
T have rr commended that anns should he freely distnbuted 

Lieutenant-Colonel H A J Gidney Not vou individually, liul others 
fiave ijpposcd this Resolution 

^ to -um up, it sorm, to mo this is a Resolution that should com- 
T \ ih\ it-'rR \(r\ fovoirahh to flue House and T am very glad indeed to 
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see my European biethren here have decided to support it As I said 
before, I have but one vote and I value that vote on all occasions, but, I 
assure my Muhammadan brothers heie that I will give it to them vitu 
pleasure on this occasion 

Sir Han Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan) Sir, I should like to contnbute a few words to this discussion 1 
find that as fai back as 1900, when the question of the sepaiation of the 
North West Eiontiei Province was mooted by the Government of India 
Lord Cmzon gave expression to the following views I lead fiom his offi- 
cial despatch dated the 27th August, 1900 He said 

“ It will express and enforce the diiecb responsibility of the Government foi 
foreign affairs It will enable the Viceroy to take up the most important business 
of the department of which he is the personal chief It wiU fiee the management of 
frontiei politics from the delays that are inseparable from a chain of reference whose 
strength is sacrificed to its length ” 

And the Secietary of State m accepting his proposal in paiagiaph 8 of his 
despatch, wiote as follows 

** In the meanwhile Her Majesty^s Government generally approve of your proposal 
as tending to express and enforce the direct responsibihty of your government for 
frontier affairs and to free the management of fixmtier politics from the delay 
inseparable from the present system ” 

The question of cost was laised in 1900, and this, Su, is what Her Majesty s 
Secretary of State wi^ote on that question Lord Cmzon had said 

“ It will not entail anj additional bnrden upon the Imperial revenues 
And the Secretary" of State said m paiagraph 8 

“ If on close examination of the various changes and adaptations inseparable from 
the constitution of the new Commission apart from the Pubjab Goveinment, it is found 
that they do in fact imoKe no additional expense, the result vill be undoubtedly 
satisfactory ” 

Now, Sir, these are the two conditions upon which the Fiontier Pio- 
vmce was constituted, first, that it will entail no additaonal cost, and second^ 
that the fiontier policy will be directly in the hands of the Govemoi Gen- 
eral, and I find, Sir, that Colonel Gidney, who seems to have changed his 
views, gave expiession to identical views on the 2lBt of September, 1921 
Speakmg on the motion he said 

The domestic policy pursued in a territory contiguous to the frontier must 
inevitably react upon foreign policy and upon defence It is inconceivable that domestic 
policy in such territory should be directed by any authority other than that which is 
responsible for foreign policy and defence 

This IS nothing but a paraphrase of the views of the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State Now, Su, the question that I wish to ask 
this House 18 this Only two da^^s back, when the Educataon Secietaiv 
asked foi a supplementai*y demand of Es 50 lakhs for the pm pose of 
Archceology, my fnend, the Honourable Mr Jmnah, and other Membeis 
of this House rose up m arms agamst him and said “This will take awa\ 
the jurisdiction of this House to grant supphes, and you are withdiavmg 
from the cognisance of this House a large sum of money which will dis- 
appear and will be used by trustees which this House eaimot tolciate ' 
Tliat, Sir, was the principle that we who are responsible to the tax paAeis 
for the safe use of their money, should also be responsible for voting sup 
phes I apply that prmciple to the present case The Frontiei Province 
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IS annually a deficit piovincc The Honouiable Mr Eangachaiiar has 
pointed out and I have verified his facts — find from the current Budget 
that we have to subscnbe no less than Es ciores for the mamtenance 
of the Fx^ontiei Province Now, I ask the Honouiable Members one shoiti 
question This annual sum of money which you vote for the upkeep of 
the Fiontiei Piovince, are you prepaied to take it out of your vote and make 
it ovei to the Local Government to be distnbuted? That is the shoit 
quesrion 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan (Noith Pimjab Muhammadan) It is not 
necessai’;) 

Sir Hari Smgh Gout Mv friend the Eaja who led the debate says it is 
not necessary Very well, Sn If this House is to vote its supplies every 
yeai to the North West Frontier Province, how is it consistent with the 
constitution and the existence of local autonomy? 

Raja Ghazanfar Ah Khan* For unsettled districts 

Sn Haxl Smgh Goux Then my fnend says, he does not want these 
Reforms to be given to the whole of the Frontier Province, but he only 
wants them foi the five settled distncts Well, Sir, I will reply to him m 
the woids of the then Law Member, who, speakmg on behalf of Govern 
oient, disposed of that argument in the following woids 

The ix>pulation of the five settled districts there is intimately connected and 
associated with the five agency tracts In fact I am told that there are many among 
them who have houses on both sides of the Frontier Their relations are intimate, 
and it would be in the opinion of the frontier officers who know the province, extremely 
dangerous and disastrous to divide control in that part of the country " 

That IS my answer to the Eaja Sahib You cannot possibly give Eeforms 
to five districts and lefuse those reforms to the other five trans-border 
districts 

Nawab Six Sahibzada Abdul Qalyum, The conditions are different 1 
cannot follow the reasomng 

Six Haxi Singh Gour, I have given the reasons 

Nawab Six Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum I hope the Honouiable Member 
will confine his arguments to the extra expenditme which will be mvolved 
m startmg the Eefonns, and not to the whole expenditure of the Frontier 
Province These five districts aie already under the administration of 
a Chief Commissioner What lemedy is thcie for i educing the piesent 
^xpcndituie? 

Sur Haxi Smgh Gout I have quoted Loid Cuizon, and I have quoted 
the Secietaiy of State I have also quoted the Law Member I wish pre- 
pently to place the Nawab Sahib m the same distmguished company and m 
fa^ou^ of the vicv which they have expressed If he will only pause for 
<1 minute, I will quote his owm voids 

Now, Sii, I am dealing with this question fiisl, about the pionouucc- 
ment made m 1900 bv the responsible authoiities both in India and m 
England when the Froniier Province was carved out of Punjab, and I fur- 
ther wi'^li to point out ilmi so far as this Eesolulion is concerned, it docs 
n't deal with the fine settled disti'cls, but it deals with the whole of fhe 
Nniih Wist Frontier ProMnee Honourable Members vail proliabJy say 
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that this Resolution must be lead m its spmt and not litexally I am pie- 
pared to do that I am prepared to concede that this Resolution must be 
understood as meaning that the Refoims aie meiely to be extended to ihe 
£ve settled distncts, in otbei -noids, to halt of the Riontier Province Now, 
Sir, what is the position there? I find, Sir, that about two years ago there 
was a meetmg held by the Revenue Commissioner, Colonel Keane, the 
present Officiatmg Chief Commissioner, and he mquired of the people — ^my 
fnend the Nawab Sahib was piesent at that meeting, — ^whether thev pie- 
ferred elections to nommations m the municipalities, and 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiynim Not m the mumcipalitaes, please 

Sh Han Singh. Gour. In the District Boaids I stand conected — m 
the District Boaids, and they all said that that they did not want elections, 
they wanted nommations 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum. No 

Sir Hari Smgh Gour And I say, Su, that only two years ago at a re- 
presentative meetmg, when the pubhc opmion of both Hmdus and Muham- 
madans vas sounded, they agreed in piefeiTing nominations to elections 
m the District Boaids 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaijmm Maj I pomt out, Su, that we 
mevei said that ue did not want the election svstem or Refonns in the 
Pi-ovmce What we said was that theie was no use of mtroducmg reforms 
an the District Boaids m which there weie veiw few non-Mushms and non- 
Pathans, but that we wanted the Refomis to be started nght through the 
whole province first, pailiculaily in the municipalities and, then in the 
ordinary way, m the District Boards, etc We said that there was no use 
of mtroducmg these reformsj fir'st, in the District Boards vhich were com- 
posed of almost one class of people only 

Sir Han Smgh Gour I am much obliged foi this inteixuption I find 
that the Navab Sahib was fairer than I was He is perfectly fair He 
said that when he went there he sard that he did not want the reforms to 
be introduced m the District Boaids He wanted to mti-oduce the refonns 
•fir’st, in the mumcipalities, and then in the District Boards, and then he 
w'anted them to be extended to the w^bole Prownce I say, Sw, that is the 
language of a statesman, and I consi'atuiate the Honourable iMomber m 
giving expression to it here Now, if I say 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qai3riim I wanted tbe mother to come 
foiw'ard and produce children It is unnatural that tbe children should 
come first and the mother aftei'wai’ds 

Sir Harl Smgh Gour Well, Sn, I leaie it to the Houst. I isk Hon 
our able Member’s faiilv to consrdei this very short statement which the 
Nawab Sahib has made In Biitish India long before the advent of the 
refoims the municipalities and Distnct Boaids had been autonomous 

Raja Ghazanfar Air Khan Not all 

Mr Abdul Hayc Not simultaneoush 

Sir Hari Smgh Gour In the first tou had municipal elecliou^ th* n 
vou had elections to the Distnct Boards, and onK two '<.eim bad Sir 
Abdul Qaivum opposed elections even to tbe Distnct Boards He '^nid he 
■wanted ni reforms at tlie foot of the laddef from wliicli thev began under 
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Lord Bipou’s Viceioyalty in 1880 m India That was the preparatory 
stage heic, and when tho people realised the value of elections, then fui- 
ther reforms became necessary and were introduced Now, your spokes 
man m this House, the mspircr of the Resolution, has himself admitted 
now 

Mr President: The Honourable Member forgets that the Chair is on 
this side 

Sir Han Singh Gour The Honourable Member has himself admitted 
that only two years back ho was against tho introduction of reforms in the 
constitution of the District Boards, and I will leave it there 

Now, my point is this Wo are hero dealing with some frontier Districts^ 
not the whole of tlic Fronliei ProMnee, but oui-^ a part of it, and the lesolu- 
tion IS inteipreted as snymg, which it docs not say, that you must gue to 
only a part of that Frontier Province, I take it, the Reforms pro 
vidcd foi m the Goveniment of India Act, which relate to Legislative Coun- 
cils, the appointment of Ministers, etc Now, Sir, if ;\ou were to mtroduco 
mmistoriul responsibility and a local Legislative Coimcil, I wish to ask, 
how IS it consistent w'lth the declaiation of the Secretaii uf State and of 
the Goveniment of India of 1900 when this new province was constituted? 
My second point is, how is the cost to bo mot’ fnend the Raja 

Sahib says it wall come out of the "onernl revenues of India and wall he 
voted by tins House 

Raja Ghazanfar Alt Khan I did not eay that 

Sir Han Singh Gour. It wall come out of the levenues of India Well, 
Sir, I ask the House, if it is to come out of the revenues of India it must 
be placed upon the estimates of this House And is this House prepared — 
that is the short question — is this House prepared to abdicate its duties 
and lesponsibihties of transfening a large sum of ihiee crores of rupees 
every year wathout any control which it exercises bv its annual vote on 
the Budget? 

Nawah Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum* I w'ould ask the Honourable 
Mcmbei to confine his arguments to the extra expenditure w'hich wall not 
be, roughly speaking, moie than Rs 60,000 a yeai 

Mr President Tliat is the function of the President and not of the 
Honourable Member 

Sir Han Singh Gour I am afraid, Sir, there is a little confusion m the 
Nav/ab Sahib's mind The extra expenditure is not the only thing to be 
considered You have to run the province with a Budget of its own, and 
that Budget can either be voted by the Legislative Council oi bv the Legis- 
lative Assemblv, and if it is once placed upon the estimates of the local 
Legislative Council, it follows that the Legislative Assembly wall be depnved 
of the powei of vote which it now possesses and which it exeicises in les- 
pect of the North West Frontier Budget That, I submit 

Mr Mahmood Schamnad Sahifa Bahadur Fiom that Budget, Sir 

Sir Han Singh Gour That, I submit, is a depnvation of the power 
agaiflfet which this House has almost unanimously protested only 48 hours- 
back 

Mr M. A Jlnnah What about Burma? What did you do in Burma? 
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An Honourable Member WHiafc about Ilail^\ay8? 

Sir Hari Smgli Gout Ihc House uill fuithei lemcmbei that the North' 
^\ cst Froutiei ProMiico was constituted for the puipose of giving a direct 
hold io the Go\cinment of India on its foreign policy, and if my Honour- 
able fncnds to d u the Gmcinment of India to use then good offices 
to extend the lofoiins to the 5 districts, I ask them wh^ Baluchistan 
should be excluded from it 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum No, not excluded 

Sir Han Singh Gour Aj)panntl\ m' fiiend will sav that the Eeforms 
must be cxlcndod io Baluclustnu 

Nav;ab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum WIu not*^ And latei on to the 
tribal riea loo 

Sir Han Smgh Gour And to the bnnllial Pargnnas, and m fact to ail 
p*’0^n)ee^ vlikh au gcot^i ipliicilh wnthin the limits of Bntish India 

llawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum. And fonn part of the Indian 
Empire md are subject to Indian law^^ . 

Mr K Ahmed 'iou can hn\e }Our Mnninge Bill circulated then 

Sir Han Smgh Gour 1 wwh in tins connection to draw’’ the attention 
of the Hou^e tu what look place when there was a debate on a ver^^ simi- 
lar motion b\ in\ friend ^fi H irbila^i Saida relating to the small pro- 
\ancc of \]nior Mciu ar 1 'i lie Gmcinmcnt then said “You aie a deficit 
proMnee Yen cannot pn\ }oui wa\, and «o long as you remain a deficit 
proMiico, \ou cannot hi\c Piofrarus 

Kaja Ghazanfar All Khan Political impoitance 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum But what did a on and the 
Swarnji‘^ts '^a\ on this point and wheio did 3011 vote"^ 

Sir Han Smgh Gour I submit that that argument applies a fortwn to 
a province where tlie deficit is is much as m the case of the Noidh West 
Fiontier Piovince 

Mr K Ahmed How can \ou sa\ that? Aie ;^ou speaking foi jouisell 
or justifvmg \oiir ictmn to this Assemblv on the Swaiajist ticket? 

T-Ir President Oidei, ordci 

Sir Han Smgh Gour Then &n, dealing with the North West Frontier 
PrOMnee, I ha\e no doubt that here again I shall be suppori^ed by the 
Honourable* tlic Nav ab who is the foster father of this Eesolution (An 
Honoyrablc Mcmbci “No '*) Is it not a fact that there are such tlimgs 
as para ]anb(i of wffiich a veiT weak rendenng is factions and is it not 
a fact iliat these factions are above politics, above rehgicn above all and 
they arc the rate source of life-long blood-feuds and vendettas unknown 
anywhere in India 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum I have seen the worst type of 
** para ]a7iha ** (party feelings) on the floor of this House, worse than 
in the Frontiei iPioMnce 

Sir Han Smgh Gour The fact that the} exist elsewhcic in India does 
not minimise the fact that tbe\ are theie in their prastine vigour and 
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Btrengih The funclaiueninl ])inj(i))lf i\av dojiocratic or icprcBcnta- 
live inatilntion jh iluii tlic leproBcnlaiivf a ctf the people fhould thmP im- 
jicnallv and tlnnk of llu good and uclfaic of llu^ pjovin((“^ an a v hole and 
not of the Arnall partioH io \shuh lliey belong T a^h, Bir, ^\onld it be eon- 
ducivc to the peace iiiul v/ilfaie of tlie ])unmf<> an a ulioh if 1hrs( liefomiB 
are e\l ended io i]}( Xr/iili W(fd Froidirr LVomik ( at Uub btage'-' 

ITav/ab Sir Sahlbzada Abdul Qaiyum, I will hay juHfc one word, Sir Jf 
the Jlrformp are taken a\va\ fioin the Ilononraljlc Membei a province, 
namely, the Ccnlial Province^, wlicre the situation ib worBc m tins respect 
than in ihr Noilh Wc^'l P^iontur Provincr , then we Mill lir quite prepared 
to rema/n without reforms 

Mr. President Tins is mitlier u jiarBOunl e/planation nor a point of 
order 

Sir Harl Slngb Gour I vvinh to point out one other fact 

Mr President* ] hope the Honourable Member will no\/ bnng biB re- 
marks to a close 

Sir Hari Singh Gour* I think, Sir, that the rcnmrkB of these Honour- 
able Momberfl (meaning those who had mtcmipted) have been more than 
my remarks 

Mr, President, The Honourable Jlembcr must understand that the 
House is getting impatient He will therefore bring his remarks to a 
close 

Sir Han Singh Gour One more point I Mish to bring to the notice of 
the House Under the Government of India Act the North West Frontier 
Province is excluded and it would require an amendment of the Govem- 
mont of India Act to include the North West Frontier Province under the 
provisions of that Act 

Mr, M A Jinnah* The Act ought to be amended 

Sir Han Singh Gour M\ friend sa>fi that the Oovcniment of India 
Act ought to bo amended 1 have no doubt, Sir, that when the Govern 
ment of India Act is amended, these questions will leceivc consideration, 
and J do entreat the Government of India io give an assurance that if and 
when the Government of India Act is revised, this question 
will not bo Ignored and that li will be taler n into consideration along vath 
the fuithcr Pcfoims which the I^oyol Commission or the Siaiutoiy^ Com- 
mission or any othci Commission tliat mn^ lie set up mo\ take into con- 
sideration 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur (South .vludiab Muhammadan) 
Sir, before availing myself of the light of Kpl> J thank tho'^e gentlemen 
v/ho have supported me wholchoailcdly, espGCiall\ Colonel Ciav'foid and 
GoJoncl Gidnoy, wlio aio the gallant icpicsentalivr s of a gnllant lace, (An 
Ilono^nablr Mr^vher ''And Mr Bipin Chandia Pal" ) and I value the sup- 
port of Mr Bipin Chandra Pal inoic because Ik is i mcmbci of the Hindu 
Mahasabba and a member of the Sangathan, and yet he is prepared to 
espouse the cause which is a righteous one I also thank the Icadci of the 
non-ofhcml European party, Sir Dircv Lindsay, for lus Mholchcarted sup- 
port Gentlemen, when I say ihig, it is not meant that I do not thank 
those that have opposed me I thank tlie oppose) s of this proposition 
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also, especially Sii Han Smgh Gour, the last speahei, who has assuied 
the House, havpg placed hiniself m the capacity of the Home Member, 
that the Frontier people will get this and that when the finisher considera- 
tion of the refonns is taken up bv the Government, as if he is in the know 
of the Government scciets that we aie going to get this and 
that to-morrow oi the day afiei Till then, he wants the 
frontier Muhammadans to observe silence, and the silence of the 
dead Now, as regards the other thiee speakers that have opposed me, 
two are from my own piovmce of Madias, and they are my personal fnends 
One IS my family friend and the other was my colleague in the Madras 
Legislative Coimcil 


Mr K Ahmed What is his name? 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur I mean Su Sivaswamy Aiyer 
As regards Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, he is a nationahst and that is 
recognised by all of us I cannot question his nationalism At the same 
lime, he has, at least m this question, introduced communahsm He has 
been overpowered by a spmt of communahsm Nationalism has given way 
"to communahsm when he unnecessarily diaggcd m the question of Kohat 
^nd the question of Peshawar, simply with the object of undermimng the 
Bpmt of mv Resolution I have to measuie myself against these four 
stalwart pohticians who aie aU vakils I cannot succeed m that, but I 
•shall try my level best to pmve how far the arguments advanced by them 
have fallen through Two speakers from my province laid stress on the 
voluminous evidence lecoided by one of them But, Sir, when the 
majonty report is before us, who aie expected to have discussed and sifted 
wery question, there is no necessity foi our going into all the details As 
regards my Honourable friend, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, he is the originator 
of this debate, as the Committee itself was formed in pursuance of a Re- 
solution moved by him Befoie saving something legarding the question 
Itself I have to inform my Honomable fnend, the Hom^ Membei, that it 
IS not Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum who was the inspirer of this Resolution, 
and at the same time I have to inform mv Honourable fnend over here 
that Nawab Su Abdul Qaiyum is not the father of this Resolution This 
Resolution was drafted by us all and the Home Member is not accurate when 
lie says that I am fiom iladias and am not in touch with the Frontier 
In my opening speech I said that I have been to the Frontier I have 
seen the intelligentsia of that piovince, I have discussed with them mattei’s 
regarding their well-being and as to how the law is being regulated theie, 
what hardships thev aie being subjected to undei the Fiontier Cnmes Re- 
gulation, and so foidh Along with those points this point of Refoinns also 
"WHS taken up Ever since I had been theie, I have had a longing to move 
this Resolution and I am fortunate to have drawn the ballot in mv favour 
No doubt, as has been nghtlv observed bv Sir Sivaswamv Aiver, I w^ 
cautious enough not to import commiinahsin when I handled the quesfro^^ 
on the 16 th Febiararv, and the Muslim speakers that followed me 
handled it m the same sham, a fact which has been home out bv fu? 
Press Pandit Madan Mohan Malavl^ a consciouslv or unconsciouslv ^ ^ 
vent to his fury against the fun'^u^ Pathans of the Frontier 
there was no occasion foi it at all All his arguments having 
fully met by the three Punjabi speakers, Raja Ghazanfai Ah 
Abdul Have and Mr Ghulam Ban, and mv Honourable fnend, ^ 

1^0 a paitv of which the Panditji had been a ^ 
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Mr M A Jinnali I htivo not spoken on the flooi of tins House on tins 
Ucsolulion ns lopicsenting Pnity I spoke ontnelv ui niy individual 
capacity 

Maul VI Sayad Murtuza Saliib Bahadur TIjc question oi keeping tlie 
people of Ihe soil led disliicts of the Fiontiei dojnived of such Beforms as 
weie mtioduced in olhci Piovinccs by the Government of India Act of 
1919 and in addition denying them the benefits of such penal la'us and 
criminal pioccdurc as aie in foice in othci provinces and Aveie in foice m 
the 6 settled distiicl'^ of the Fionlicr also up to 1901, when they were 
sepniatod from the dissimilai people and legion of the Punjab, is one quea 
tion and tlic question of mnnlgamntnig these five distucts with the Punjab 
01 ledistiihutmg the aicas of the two provinces in any othoi manner is 
anotlioi question One ox the othoi mav he discussed on its ments, hut 
the iwo must not he confused I am picpaicd to discuss the question of 
amalgamation ox xcdistxihution on the meiits, hut I submit that when the 
only quostu n that I am discussing is of the political and civic rights of 
the pooulc of the Fiontici Pioviuce it is not fan to befog the issue by 
impoxling into the discussion the question of amalgamation oi ledibtribu- 
tion It seems to me that a considexahle pait of the Hindu opposition 
to the extension cf the Bcfoxms to the Fronticx Pxovmcc xs based on 
considci alious that axe not pxovmcial but axe imported into these discus- 
Rions fiom other Piovmccs of India In no othci jxrovince are the Hindus 
in such a minoiitv ns m the Noifch West Fionliei Piovmce, and being in 
aiost of the piOMiicos m largo majoiities, in some no loss Inxge than the 
Muslim majontv m the Frontier, the most communally-mmded Hindu can 
pose as a nationalist and talk of demociacv and mixed temtonal repxescnt- 
^(lon or at least of joint electorates even if sepaxato lepresentation to the 
Muslim minoxitics is conceded This pose cannot possibly be mamlained 
nn^ longci if the five settled distxacts of the Fiontier not only remained 
a distinct and sepaxato pxovmcc but also secuied the Peforms asked for 
m my Pcsolution One need not be a prophet to piedict that tlie moment 
the xefonns aio gianted to these five distncts as a distinct and separate 
pxoMiice the Hindu minoxat\ thcieof vill begin to clamoui ns vociferously 
as the most nervous Mussulman seeking adequate and effective separate 
communal lepicsontntion h^ moans of separate elcctoiates The whole 
vhow of nationalism wall then bo given away if the Hindvx mmonty xn the 
Piontiei pxoves just as nnxnous, if not moie, for all those snfeguaids as the 
Muslim minontios elsewhere demand It is fox this leason, and mainly, 
if not solely, fox this icason, that such a laigo pait of the Hindu community 
IS langed agamst me to da^ Tins is the reason wlxy some pinmment 
Hindus of Souflxoin India aic even moie anxious foi the amalgamation of 
the Fiontiei Piomuco with the Pnniab than the Hindus of the Punjab 
it«iolf let alone the Mussulmans who arc so cmphaticallv and clearly 
opposed to it Tliat is iho loason why on the pressiiic of the Punjab 
Hindus and thon Hindu snppoitors of othoi piovmocs, the leadei of the 
Swaxaj Pnit\ ga\o to ihc Mnssalraan mombexs of his party nominnllv two 
nltomalivos amalgamation today ox Swaxaj to inoirow but in rcalitv it 
connoted no othoi allenxniivo hut amalgamation, because he alloaed to 
be tacked on to ihc altomntivc of Swaiaj tomoiiow the significant addi 
tion " subject to such lodistnhution of px evinces as may he found nece^ 
saiv '' Tt IS luxe thni more loccntly it is pictcnded that the Hindus of 
the Punjab too no longci dosuc amalgamation "^Hmt is it that the\ 
desire after alP Wlxut thc\ desire can he judged fxom the xecent lesolu- 
tion passed hv the Maliasabha with onl'^ one dissentient voice, which was. 
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to the effect that iho\ dc^nc tljat lliings ‘^houJd lemam as they are But 
I slnll ho clinilable enough io believe that the Hindus m the Mahasabha 
also ]o\c fuecloin i<v> mucli to be satisfied with the conditions of slavery 
that pic\ail to cla> in llio Fionliei F\cn though the chief suffeiers are 
the Mns^^ihnans (uid not the sin dl Hindu minority, I do believe that the 
Hindu ^lalni^aldia al^o nants Rcfoirns but on one condition and that con- 
dition 1^ that the IMu^vnlinan majont\ in the Fiontier must merge itself 
in tlic "^niall Aln^^liiu ina]fiit\ in the l^unjnb vliich has to be content with 
ils It) pel e^nt u [ucsentatron TJie nlteinatives offered to the 
Mns*^ limans of tlic Fiontier me tint tlicv should eithei lemain the slaves 
of tlio Bnrcauci ic\ oi snlunit to i mcigci in which the huge majonty 
Mould be puutu ill\ unaAmlablt to lliem But to make the Mussalmans 
subject lo the merger tiie Hindu Malm^nblm and the Bhndus of the Punjab 
noM pretend tint tbo\ do not like even the merger but must keep the 
!^^uc;vdmans of tlic l^ronticr in the exist mg condition of slavery This, 
it Is bcluNcd h\ the Arabasabhaisls, Mould hung the Mussalmans to their 
luice^ and conipol tin in to beg thoniselvcs foi amalgamation This is an 
old trick and llioso mIio li ibilualh dii\c hard bargains are past masters in 
plaxiTig it The Ptrsian piovoib *^ums up tins mentality which imns as 
folloM s 

*'13(1 niauja^h htf^rcr ia ha iap razi shaioad " 

(“Demand death and he Mill agioe to fever “) 

But the JMnssniTnans of ilie Fiontici uill not agree to fever and as for 
death thc} arc gcnoraIi\ accused of jirefciring other people’s death to their 
OMm Tiik in'^i'^Tcnce mIicHici diiect or mdnect, of amalgamation with 
the Pimj in is nothing short of political blackmail and I trust that every 
nglit-tlunkmg 'Memboz of tins House Mill Iielp the Fiontier Province in 
lesisting It ll Mill be i ^nln effort to appeal to the rest of the House 
c\en though 1 am ^on\ to sa^ the laigc bulk of this section of the House 
hails fiom m> own proMiicc It Mas peihaps on this account that the 
Providence Mdnch presides oaci the ballot destined it that a Mussalman 
irom the same pi*ovmv.c sliould move this Eesolution 

* hart antCinaih na iavanxsfh Kashecd, 

Kh^ira-i fal ha naniat vian i dccxiaxia Zadand “ 

The burden of iesponsibiht> which could not be home by 
Hciven lias fallen to my lot “) 

I bow to tlmt ProMdcncc thougli I must say that it has involved me in 
difficulties Muth the paiiiv Minch had opposed my election, but which I 
joined after defeating its candidate and which I followed in the walk-out 
even though it lind compelled one to resign It is a sense of duty alone 
a dut'^ the demands of nhich aie nioie insistent than any party discipline 
that has compelled me to be present here to-day only to defend the cause 
that I championed So fai as I am concerned, Sir, I have no control 
ovei the barrier of technicalities and Mffiat I lealise as my duty I have dis- 
charged A ceitain charge Iins been levelled against me by one dationahst 
piper of Bengal If my memoiy does not fail me it was the imnta Bazar 
Patriha which said that it M^as m a paitisan spint that I moved the Eesdu- 
tion From the flooi of this House I have to mfoiTn the editor of thai 
Toumal and those that share Ins views that I am above part^anship an 
liave been so evei since my school and college days I can easi y 
substantiate my statement and disprove the charge hv 
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fact that it iras olll^ on the 24th Pebruaij, 1925, that I supported a 
sunilar Resolution moved bv m^ Honourable friend Eai Sahib Haibilas 
Sarda, demanding a Ijegislative Council for the province of Aimer- 
Merwara wheie, as the House is avrare, the IMussalmans are m a minontv 
The peculiantv of that Resolution vas that there was not a smgle word 
eithei m the Resolution itself or in the speeches made by the Mover and 
others about safeguardmg the mterests of the mmonties ” My fnend, the 
Mover of that Resolution will bear me out when I say that his Resolution 
ran thus 

' This Assembh recommends to the Governor Genenl in Council to be pleased to 
establish a Legislative Council for Ajmer Menvara ” 

The said Eesolution was supported not only by me but also by six other 
Mussalman Members, the total nunfter of supporters of the proposition 
being 26 So fai as mv Eesolution is concerned, it is cautiously worded 
making provision for safeguardmg the mterests of the minority commjmty 

Nov, Sn, as regards my friends from my own provmce, Madias, T have 
simpl;^ to read out to them the opmion held by the majoiity of the Bhndus 
of my piovmce regardmg tins question, which will be helpful to ethers 
also m forming an opmion about this question Tins is from a paper 
which IS the national organ of the non-Brahmm Hindus who form the 
majont\ of the population of oui provmce 

Jlaulvi Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kmnaon Divisions Muham- 
madan Eural) TMiat is the name of the paper ^ 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur The name of the paper le- 
Jnsticc and it has done justice to this subject 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum But our opposers are Brahmms 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur Out of fom vho have opposed 
this Eesolution, three are Brahmins 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar I hope m\ friend recognises that 
there is nothing personal to him m it 

Maulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur I do agree with \ou there, Sir 
J*ii,{ice in its editorial of 18th Februan siul ns follows 

‘ AlthoHg}) the discussion m the Legislatne \ss0mbl3 on IItuIvi Savrd ^^fTirhiza s 
Eesolution n^^king for the extension of the ^lontngu Chelmsford Reforms into the 
North ^Vest Frontier Province hns not \et come to nn end, wo are not without our 
own feirs tint the As«:cmbly would eventuallv be found to have contributed something 
of its own towTrds increising the Inttcmess of the alrcadv emhittcred relations between 
the and the T^Iushmc m this countrv ’ 

Our pio\mce is fioe from this chaige ^ 

''For example oven a clnld can foreset tint speeches of the Uyie delivered by 
Pandit T^radan Mohan 3 »ra]aviva can onh have the disastrous effect of inflaming 
TvLnhm opinion ''nd rendering it all the more «:nspicious of the hona fidf's of the Hindus 
TVe do no* dcn\ of coarse that the Pandit has some trreund for his jeremiads and 
his lupibj^ms ad\ocac’'. of what he supposes as the ‘ interests * of the Hindus, but, 
none tliw v'o arc not prcp^re<l to aerce with him when he snvs that, simplv 
becau'e Inve be n «:omc Hindu Tk^ushm disputes and disturbances in the past 

*he '^^nsllm'* of the Frontier Province '^lionld be regarded ns d'twhmnn^ for ever and 
denied nn\ par‘ or lot in the Reforms which their brethren e]':cwherc in India are in 
unpuj ‘tioned cajoymen* of In fac*, if the occurrence or non occurrence of communal 
«T|uahh]e«: and affravs he the rntenon for (he non award or award of political reforms 
woM mav it l>e the cn-^c tint the Pandit s own province — the United Provinces — would 
ro* faro cn\ the better as compared with the Frontier Province For it is well known 
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that, among tho provinces in ivhich Hindu Muslim troubles are almost an every day 
occurience the United Provinces are one of the most prominent the Pandit himself 
will ha\e to admit this ’^ben confionted with the statistics of the past few years It 
seems to us puerile, theiefore, to argue that the Iteforms should not be extended to 
the Fioiitiei Pioviiice on the giound that the province is susceptible to inter communal 
outbreaks now and then All the same, Ave must confess to some sympathy witli the 
feeling that the constitution of a separate province on the frontier in the early years 
of the piesent century by the then Viceroy, Lord Curzon, was an unwarranted step and 
that it has led to consequences that have not been altogether happy But, in so far as the 
people of the proAunce concerned are, for fclie rpost part, averse to linking their 
fortunes with those of their neighbouring pioAnnce, the Punjab and also in view of 
the fact that the lattor itself has refused to acquiesce 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I claim the protection of 
the Chair I invite voui attention, Sir, to the fact that the Honourable 
Membei is reading long evtiacts from newspapers 

Mr President The Honouiable I\Iemb(Ar cannot go on reading these 
Jong extracts fiom new^spapers There mugt be some limit The Hon- 
ouiable Membex will now bnng his lemarks to a close 

Maulvi Say ad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur i wall just say a ivord or two 
It lias been pioved that the Noi*th West Prontiei Province people have a 
real and genuine desiie for Eeforms The fact that so many frontier 
people have come all the way fiom the difierent districts of the province 
goes to show how keen they are on the subject There is another fact to 
be added to it 69 meetings have been held aU ovei the province and 
lesolutions have been moved At not a single meeting was there anyone 
found to be against the Resolution The Hindus and the Sikhs are also 
muted which goes to prove, that so far as the piovmco itself is concerned, 
there is no animosit\ as it is depicted to be outside the province by those 
who aie against it The Eaja Sahib and the Leader of the Independent 
Party have made a passionate appeal to the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber whose largebeaitedness and accommodating tendency are admitted on 
all haud^ I associate myself wath them m making the appeal WiU the 
Jagudars and Khans who havt come all the way have to go away dis- 
appomted I hope not I trust they will get the Reforms 

With these few woid^ Su, I commend my Resolution to the 
acceptance of the House 

Sir Denys Bray Sir, it i^^ veiv pleasant to heai my Honomable friend, 
the ilovei, agam But I wash we had seen him in his accustomed seat, 
doing something to fill up that ugly gap opposite He may have thought 
rhat he would have felt lonely theie But he spoke with smeenty and 
conviction as before, and with smeentv and conviction on his side, he 
IS always in veiy good company 

Those empty Benches opposite lecall to my mind the discomfoit — almo-.t 
discomfiture — ^in which I spoke earher m the debate The Benches were 
not empty then But they were silent, silent — to borrow a phrase from my 
Honourable fnend Mi Bipin Chandra Pal,— silent with a <3i]ence moir 
eloquent than eloquence The oracles w^eie dumb They are dumb no 
longer At the eleventh hour the oiacle has spoken It has delivered itself 
of an oracular iitieiance worthy of the most ambiguous oracular utterances 
of the Delphic oiacle itself Let those who can take comfort from that 
utterance take comfort ^ 

My own contiibution to the debate this evening will be confined almost 
entirely to a defence of the Fiontier and of that man hava 
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'not knonn a iiner — the man of the Fzontier Province The attack on the 
P'rontier and the frontier man began early 5£y Honouiable friend, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, did not associate himself with the conspiracy of 
-silence That he faced the issue bravely, that he spoke out boldly what he 
felt in his heart, we must all admit And foi that, if he u ill accept u, from 
me let him accept my tribute of admiration Unfoiumately he did not 
content himself with that He raked up past history I am wrong Had 
be done that, I should not have refeired to the matter now What he raked 
up, Sir, were ancient misiepresentations of past historj' The impression 
He left upon the House was that sixteen or seventeen years ago the Muslims 
of Peshawar, m order, forsooth, to get rid of one British officer and to get 
back another, made an organised onslaught on the Hindus of Peshaw'at, 
looted them of fifty lakhs of pioperty — though some say less — , and drove 
them, sixteen thousand souls — though some say less — ^into the Punjab, 
where for a year — though some say less — they remamed m exile And the 
facts? They were tragic enough Tiag'jic enough, one would 

nave thought to serve any one’s purpose mthout the added 

horrors of imagination The cause of that giun tragedy was the clashing 
of the Hindu festival of vernal merrj" making, the Holt, with the Muslim 
festival of meummg, the Bara Wafat There was bloodshed on both sides 
Bloodslied was followed bv looting , looting bv panic , pnmc by the exodus 
of many Hindus down-eounti’y The facts were grievous indeed But the 
damage done was nothmg like 60 lakhs, a committee of Hindus assessed 
it at 5 Hoi did the exodus embrace the whole Hindu population of 
Peshawar, nothmg like it Nor did those Hindus remain in exile for a 
vear, nothing like it It was a ghastly not But not m Peshawar alone do 
such riots happen Not on the Frontier alone are such enmes committed 
' m religion’s name And I say now what, interrupting mr Honourable 
friend, I said then, it is to me deplorable — ^tbere is another word that trem- 
bles on my lips again — that m ralang up ancient history, lie should lake 
it up so distorted, ghastly though the truth was Is it really necessary 
for me to remind him how easily communal feeling is set ablaze? Shiall 
w'onder that mv Honourable fnend Baja Ghazanfar Ali, m an admiiable 
speech, delivered him an admirable rebuke, small w'onder too that he 
provoked from my Honourable fnend klr Abdul Haye a fierce counter- 
blast, fiercer I think than he would have dreamt of delivering m this 
House had it not been for the provocation he had received 

I pass on to my Honourable fnend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer If is re- 
freshing to tnm to his speech Or rather I feel that it util be refreshing 
when I am able to read that speech m the cold light of pnnt For I was so 
pelted with facts and figures that m-\ poor stoim-beaten ears were hardly 
able to take m the argument Like the Pandit he spoke watb great convic- 
tion and force , like the Pandit, he marshalled mam fads and figures , unlike 
the Pandit lie wa^^ able to adduce authont\ for the figures and the facts 
lie quomd — some authonty at any rate Of the use lie made of those facts 
and fieurrs thrrf' i« T venture to ns=crt much room for — (An Honourable 
Member " DifTcrencc of opin'on ”) — I mil put it at that, difference of 
opinion And in what he «nid there was much food (let me address mvself 
to Mr Tmnah) much food fiir reficebon for men hko Mr Tmnali who think 
that m this issue there is no question at all that cvcrvlhing is so simple, 

CO plain that a decision oiicrht to have hern taken months and ■vears ago 
But T do fi’cl th’s of Sir Sivasv Amv 's speech and I have felt it more than 
^wee as T lm\e listened to him on his pet sniqcet the Fronfirr if onir he 
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would leave his boohs, if only he would blow out that midnight lamp, if 
only he would tear himself away from the satisfying prose of Frontier 
-Ad mimsi ration Reports, and go north to the Frontier itself, and stand in 
Peshawar and feel the keen, invigorating blasts of wind that come down the 
Khyber or the Malakand, I am sure he would find many of his cobwebs 
blown away, and that he would review the Frontier and the fiontiei pro- 
blems in a very different and much better pempective Of one thing I am 
quite sure He would revise his opimon of the chaiacter of that fine man 
that lives on the frontier 

I turn to Mr Eangachariai, who this moming dehvered a veio, powerful 
speech, vhich again I commend to the study of my Honourable fnend 
Mr Jinnah, who finds everything so simple 

Mr M A Jinnah I studied this in the mmonty report and I also studied 
ihe majontj^ report, and I agree wuth the majority report rather than with 
"the minority report 

Sir Denys Bray I nse almost agam with a blush 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar T^Tien did Mi Jinnah come to that 
conclusion may I ask^ 

Mr. M A Jinnah As soon as I studied it 

Sir Denys Bray I cannot, houever, acquit ^Ii Ringaehaiiai of intio- 
ducing heat mto the discussion Tiaie, he disbociated himself at an early 
stage m his speech fmm any feelings whatsoever of a communal character 
Hut methmks he protested too much I 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar Certainly not 

Sir Denys Bray If he doubts it, I would point to the angry protests 
that punctuated that speech 'UTiere did they come from? 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar From the conviction of a national 
tissue 

Sir Denys Bray The piotests, Sir, came, as far as I could judge, fi-om 
almost even Muslim in the House And it seemed to me the greater pitj 
for I feel, and agam I turn to IMr Jinnah, that there was a great deal m 
his speech that not onij’’ deserves but commands close attention Even I, 
who belonged to the majority, vho signed the majority report, have recently 
had to do a great deal of hard thinlnng and le-thinkm^ on this problem, 
and many of ifs diflSculties have been put verj" admirably by ]Mr Eansfa- 
chanar Unfortunately, he exaggerated He exaggerated greatly He 
treated difficulties as msupeiabihties Out of extracts and fr<agments he 
created a Frankenstein monster of a frontier province a monster of a 
frontier Pathan 

Mr K Ahmed It is monstrous (Laughter ) 

Sir Denys Bray Here and there it amused me to listen to him It 
amused me to listen to fhe awe with which he quoted the report of some 
district officer on the Frontier saying that, in his opinion, the Frontier was 
not quite rg c for Reforms Does he listen with the same fcolmg of snero- 
^anctity to the opinion of the district officers of Tanjore? Does he listen 
'With awe when the District Collector reports that, m his opiniQiNr^Iadras is 
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not qmii fit jet for thnt full autonomous provincial government wiiicli my 
Honourable friend has so deaily at heait? 

Diwan Saliadur T. Rangacliariar We have not a land frontier of 700 
miles with fanatic tnbes 


Sir Denys Bray I thank my Honourable fnend He has, though he 
foig[etg it, a fiontier in Madras infimtely more vulnerable than the land, 
frontier of the North West Frontier Province And what enables him to 
forget it? The Bntish Navy In all India there is no frontier more vul- 
nerable — ^Avere it not for the Bntish Navy 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar* I do not deny that 

Sir Denys Bray* He foigets it, Sir, he forgets it, and I will prove it to 
him He says how can this Frontier Provmce have its own Beforms ? How 
can this deficit province that cannot pay its way 

Diwan Bahadm T. Rangachanar: Isolated frontier 

Sir Denys Bray. Who paj's the mighty bill for the protection of the 
frontiers of Madras? 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub The Navy 

Sir Denys Bray Is the Bntish Navy to dictate what form the Eeforms- 
m Madras shall take? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar Does the Madras Council pass the 
Navy’s Budget? 

Sir Denys Bray I say agam that the Honourable Member has forgotten 
■s own frontiers And it is not only the Bntish Navy, but also the North 
West Frontier that enables him to forget these vital factors m India’s 
problem 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah* And to argue his cases in the High Court 1 

An Honourable Member Who sank the Emden? 

Sir Denys Bray I will just turn in passing to one very notable example 
of the use — ^may I say the misuse? — he made of his extracts and fragments 
from his records He made great play with the evidence produced before 
us by Mr Gul Khan Now I know Mr Gul Khan well Twenty or twenty- 
five years ago I Imew him as a youth of gieat promise He wrecked his 
life by what I wall chantably call a lapse of an unbalanced mind During 
the War he got his opportunity to make good again Of the use he made 
01 that opportunity I will sav nothing I will only say this in order to 
make use of the opportunity offered him he had to come back from refuge 
into Bntish India And to treat the wild outpounngs of a man like that — 
outpomings made under the goad of very skillful cross-examination — to 
treat such outpounngs as representative of the feelmers of the great Pathan 
nation is as wrong as to treat the infiammatory and bbeUous vituperations of 
certain Hindus of Dera Ismail Khan in those resolutions and telegrams 
which have reached us all, as charactenstic of that very fine body of men, 
the old Hindu families of the Frontier 

Diwan Bahadur T- Rangachanar: I hope you are right 

Sir Denys Bray I know I am nght 
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Diwan Bahadur T Eangachanar I have not got that knowledge 

Sir Denys Bray I \m11 pass by Ins remarks on the financial difficulties 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar Why? 

Sir Denys Bray Because, Sir, I am modest I am ill qualified to deal 
uith these high financial mailers But I make bold to believe that if he 
ml! go and study the case \nth our financial advisers, be will find that a 
much more searching anal} sis than ho gave them is needed before you can 
separate ihc figures of llio North West Frontier Budget into those uhich 
relate purely to provincial matters and tlioso that arc of Imperial concern 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachanar I have done my best 

Sir Denys Bray I agree, but hip best is not quite good enough 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar: I do not claim infallibility 

Sir Denys Bray But when he proceeds to argue, as he seemed to me 
to argue, that the financial difficulties become quite insuperable, then I 
for one take my stand for once with Mr Jmnah I do wish, and T would 
like to say it again to both my Honourable fnends from Madras, I do 
wish that they vould view this and all other aspects of the frontier problem 
through spectacles other than those of Madras 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachanar* We cannot help it, we were bom m 
Madras 

Sir Denys Bray There is every o\cuso for Sn Sivaswnmy Aiyer He 
has not been to the Frontier But there is no such excuse for my friend 
Mr Bangachanar uho has I wish he would not content himself with 
that flying visit of ours Let him go again Lei him go there every time 
ho comes ns far north ns Delhi 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar Provided you escort me 

Sir Denys Bray I guarantee it will dnvo away from his mind somr^ 
of those fumes vhich seem to possess him, the fumes of the intoxication of 
laige numbers He compared the population of the Frontiei with the 
population of his own district m Madras Ag if the two were in any 
degree comparable^ Let him go again to the Frontier, and he will see 
there a people homogeneous in a sense in which as far as I know, no 
people in anv province of India is homogeneous 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar* I do not deny that 

Sir Denys Bray* A people that counts, a people that includes no one 
that does not count, — no submerged tenths, no untouchables Let him 
go to the Frontier and learn a lesson — a Frontier free fiom untoucha- 
bility, that most awful example of man’s mbumnnity to man, that neo^ation 
that negation of all that is best m democracy (Applause ) He will find 
none of it there On the frontiei every man counts Every man is 
enllcd upon there to do a very stem duty 

!Mr K Ahmed Do theyqiamt their foreheads thoie? 

Sir Denys Bray I will pass by much of value in the 
Alember’s speech, commending it again to my Honomable 
Jmnah vhose shidv of the pioblem is still incomplete I will menti;^ 


Honouiabl^ 
friend M * 
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one thing only, one argument, one underlying argument only in his spec'll! 
which jarred on me Ho harped again and again on the affinities in taco 
and religion of our fcDow-subjects in the distects with our fellow-Ind/ans 
in the frontier tracts 

Dlwan Bahadur T Rangacharmr: Indians? 

Sir Denys Bray* Indians m the frontier tracts and with the cituens 
of our fncndly frontier nciglibour Afghanistan And the conclusion he 
drew from these affinities is an awful warning against including the 
frontier Province within the ordinary purview of Refonns— 1 had almost 
said of British India A devastating argument! Possibly an argument 
that frightens a Foreign Secretary more than anybody else 

Diwan Bahadur T, Bangachariar* I hope so 

Sir Denys Bray Docs ru} Honourable fnend really mean to carry that 
argument to its logical conclusion? Are the Hindus m distncts that abut 
on an independent Hindu bngdom, are Buddhists in districts that abut 
upon an independent Buddhist kingdom, arc men of Mongolian race that 
ibut upon a Mongolian hngdom, to be outcasted from the Reforms? The 
thing, Sir, IS ludicrous The argument is not only devastating, it is — t 
cannot find the word! 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachanar* I did not say that no Reforms should 
be given at all I say '"Let them have the Refonns with us and not as 
an isolated bit of India*' 

Sir Denys Bray And what is my Honourable fnend *s constructive 
‘contnbution to this debate? ’^^at indeed! Except the old outworn cry 
'Of amalgamation with the Punjab? Again I am wrong Even that ts 
not his constructive contnbution else he would have introduced hi<= 
nmendment for judicial amalgamation nt the very least, which is down 
on the paper but over which ho has thought fit to keep silent! 

Mr* President* The original Resolution was 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General an Council that he 
be pleased to extend to the North West Frontier Province the provisions of the 
Government of India Act which relate to Lecnslative Conncils and the appointment 
of Ministers, etc , with prctection to the minonties 

■Since which the following two amendments have been moved 

** That for the original Resolution the following be substituted 

* This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to arrange to amalgamate the settled districts of the North West 
Frontier Province with the Punjab m order to secure for the people of 
these districts the benefit of the Reforms * ” 


and 

** That for the words * extend to the North West Frontier Province the provisions 
of the Government of India Act which relate to Legislative Councils and the appoint- 
ment of MiniElers’ the following be substituted 

' introduce in the North West Frontier Province an unitary and autonomous 
responsible Government with full protection for minorities, subject to 
the general control and residuary powers of the Central Government in 
infer-provincial and all India matters ' 

Tbe question is that the original Eesolution be adopted 

Tho motion was adopted 
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RESOLUTION 2?B ENHANCEMENT OF THE SALARIES OF THE 
TWO MEMBERS OF THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL POSSESSING INDIAN EXPERIENCE 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) Sii, I beg- 
(o move Ibc follomng Resolution 

"That tins A'l'sonilih n commriids to tbo Governor GTcneral in Council to take steps 
to secure 

(1) in tlic cTSc of future appointments tlio cnlianccment of tho salaries paid to 
the two members of IIis Mnjcsty*8 Priv\ Council with Indian experience 
A\ho sit on tho Judicial Committee under the proMsions of the Judicial 
Committee Act of 1853 to hear Indian appeals, 

12 ) that thc\ shall bo persons possessed of recent knowledge of Indian law” and 
practice, 

(5) that their balnr\ slmll bo £4,000 per annum each, half of winch shall be paid 
from Indian rc%onues, and 

(4) that during anj period nlicn the salary is enjoyed, any pension payable to 
either of them from Indian rc\enucs shall lapse ** 

Sir, it 15 a particular pleasure to me that tho opportunity of moving 
this Besolution has occurred within the penod of my term of ofiBce Look- 
ing back over tho old papers I see I have been concerned in this matter 
for something like tw^elve or fourteen years The matter has been delayed, 
as much needed improvements so often are, partially by the war and 
partial]} by circumstances not arising where favourable heanng was likely 
to be obtained Of course the difBculties of obtaining the necessary ap- 
prcval m all quarters, os also, as must appear to you from the terms of 
my Eesolution, from Parliament itself must be obvious To obtain those 
concurrent factors at any one time must be alw^nys a matter of great difiQ- 
cult} Therefore it is with great satisfaction that I feel that a time has 
arrived when this scheme can usefully and opportunely be brought forward 
for the consideration of this House 

I wnll not wear} the House with a long dissertation on the historical 
origin, the interesting history of the jurisdiction of the Eung in Council 
To many Members it is probably far better Imowm than it is to me But 
to some of the Honourable Members it will be interesting to recall very 
briefly how that junsdiction has grown m so far as it affects Ihdm and 
what it actually means I think some of you certainly have attended 
mootings of the Judicial Committee and must have been impressed 
b\ the sight of the four gentlemen without robes or any paraphernalia 
sitting in a room m Wlntehall deciding questions which come from 
every part of the Emnire In that room there may be mooted ques- 
tions of Eomnn Dutch law, very complicated questions emanating 
from this country, possibly the rights of a Hindu deity, and questions 
that have arisen under the complicated Canadian constitution Indeed 
aou may m that small room obtain a very far survey of our widespread 
Empire I think possibly when our Empire ends — as all human Empires 
must end — (An Honourable Member "Hear, hear") at any rate I am 
glad to think that it is m the hands of a higher power even than this 
(House to decide the fate of Empires — I think when the Divme Providence 
decioes that the end should take place we shall leave an eternal mark in 
the history of mankind, which is only equalled by that left by another 
great Empire, the Eoman Empire As the Praetor still speaks to the 
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<?ivi]izniion of hnlf llio \\(»lcl, so when Loid Choncrllois ))ave passed for over 
tho lules of English cquii) will spenK to (ho other half, and tlic English 
Jaw will still nfToid its guidance to civilised men if there js any civilisation 
^til’ loft m the world 

It IB inioiCBtmg to iccnll that tho voiy onrhest Ohaitci which estah- 
Jibhcd <‘nmls in this coiinliy of onrs ostnbhshed tho light of appeal to the 
Piivj Council 'I’ho first Chartci of ]72() eslablislied a IVlnvoi 's court and 
ga\e n light of appeal to (ho Pi ivy Council Again this right of appeal 
wa, coni limed by the Charter of fifty-three When the Supreme Court 
was coiislitutcd the appeal wm; Btill provided for When the Sadar 
Diwnni Adahit vas coiiRiituted both in Calcutta and Bombay tho right *t 
apjionl vns continued d’he yoai 1838 is an important date m the histoiy 
of the 1‘iivv Council It was iho first time then that tho permanent exer- 
cise of the judicial powers of tho King m Council were provided for, and 
throughout the legislation that has given us our ovm Civil Procedure Code 
uo have continued (ho pioMsiouB dealing with the regulation of appeals 
(o (he Privv Council light down in fact (o our last Act in 1908 The 
appeal thorofoio of tho Charter of 172G is the direct ancestor of the existing 
law I have very briefly icferred to (liesc facts to show the long time 
“that has united litigation m India with that secluded room m Whitehall 

Now I again ask tho mdulgenco of the House if J bring to its notice 
what IS nliendy Imown to many Members, tho actual present constitution 
of the Judicial Gommitteo T think it is of importance, though it may take 
a few mmutos I am quoting from tho Law List of 1925 where the facts 
iire given exceedingly concisely and in a personal form which is not with- 
out its advantages "Tho Judicial Committee of the Pnvv Council consists 
of the Lord Chancellor, Lord President c\-Lords President, six Lords of 
Appeal m Oidinniv” and then the names are given, "and such other mcm- 
hcib of the Privy Council as shall from timo to time hold or have held 
‘High Judicial Ofliee’ vithm tho mcanmg of the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Acts, 1876 and 1887 ’’ Among tho last are included the Earl of Birken- 
head, Viscount Haldane, Viscount Pinlnv, Lord Buckmnst.er, Lord 
Wienbmv Lord Pbillimore, Lord Trevothm, Lord Darling and Lord Bal- 
'vesen (Those names I think to lawyers at any rate, must excite respect 
and admiration ) Lord Parmooi is a member by virtue of section 1 of the 
Act, and Sii John Edge and Rved Amir Ali aie members bv iiitue of 
section 80 of the Judicial Committee Act, 1838 

By virtue of the Judicial Committee Amendment Act and another 
mnendment Act, the following Judges of tho Dominions bevond the seas 
are membeis 

Sir Charles Eitzpatrick (Canada), 

Sir James Bose Innes (South Africa — Supreme Couitl, 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins (Bengal), 

Mr Justice Duff (Canada — Supreme Court), 

Sir Adrian Knox (Australia — ^High Court), 

Sir Bobert Stout (New Zealand) and 

Chief Justice Anglin (Canada — Supreme Court) 

I have read the extract to draw your attention to the constitution <,if 
a Court which, I think the House will admit contains a wealth of judicial 
talent and knowlpdsre unrivalled m the Empire and possibly in the world 
Now the most important part of the story from the point of view of India 
jB the representation of India on that Judicial Committee You will have 
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observed that theie are thiee Judges of Indian experience on the Judicial 
Committee Two of them sit under section 30 of the Judicial Committee's 
Act of 1833, and I think I must really take up the tune of the House for 
a short moment by reading that section, because it rr;iakes the position of 
these judges so clear Section 30 runs as follows 

" Two Members of His Majesty's Pruy' Council who shall have held the Office of 
Judges in the East Indies or any of His Majesty's Dominions beyond the Seas, and 
who, being appointed for that purpose by His Majesty, shall attend the Sittings of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, shall severally be entitled to receive, 
ovei and above any Annuity granted to them m respect of having held such Office as 
-aforesaid, the Sum of Four hundred Pounds for every Year durmg which they shall 
so attend as aforesaid, as an Indemnity for the Expense which they may thorebv incur, 
and sucli Sum of Four hundred Pounds shall be chargeable upon and paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Bntam and Ireland " 

That IS to say that the Indian lepresentatives who are at present oo 
the Judicial Comrmttee, m so far as they are salaned representatives, are 
paid the sum of four hundred pounds a yeai, rathei less than the salary of 
a Sub-Judge It is true it is said to be paid as an mdemnity I agree it 
could not be legarded as anytiung but an mdemnity The thud member 
who sits, Sir Lawrence Jenlons, so far as I am aware, receives no salary 
The piesent salaried members of the Committee aie Sir John Edge and 
Mr Amir All These eminent Judges have been discharging then functions 
on this, m my judgment, very madequate mdemnity for many years, and 
the thanks of the Government and all of us are due to men who, at a very 
advanced age, continue to discharge duties of a pubho nature w^hen most of 
us would be glad to retire to peace and repose I make that cleai because 
it lo essential that, m considermg the future, we should not forget the 
services that have been rendered m the past The Government of India, 
as I said, have had this question of new arrangements m the Pnvy Coimcil 
undei their consideration for many years In that connection it gives me 
gieat satisfaction to think that this proposal that I am now bunging for* 
ward w^ould certamly have had the support of mi old master and my 
present fnend, Sir Geoige Lowndes There was a time when the Indian 
Legislature was much concerned as to the possibility of estabhshmg a 
Supreme Court foi appeals for India That was debated at length and 
there was a good deal of opimon in favour of it, but this House, as every 
one Imows, pronounced a very decisive judgment on that question on tha 
17th Eebruary 1925, when, by a very large majority, they i ejected the 
proposal a majority of 56 to 15 

Mr M A Jinnah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) With the 
support of the Government 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Certamly with the su|:port 
of the Government, but not against the sense of the House That, there- 
fore, may be regarded as no longei a live issue I think, before I go further, 
I ought to give the House some mfonnation as to the amount of Indian 
work which is done in the PnVy Council for India as compared with the 
other woik I am quoting now fiom mfonnation which has been extracted 
from that given to the Lnpernl Conference bv the Lord Chancellor and 
->Sif Eobert Borden m 1918 

The days foi heanng m the Committee m 1916, were given as follows 

Indian appeals 107 days 

Other appeals excluding Pnze Courts 68 ,, 

House of Lords appeals ^ ,, 
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That 16 to say Indian appeals occupied 36 per cent of the days for hearing 
in both Courts and 68 per cent in the Judicial Committee The number 
of appeals before the Judicial Committee from 1911 to 1917, excludmg the 
Pnze Court appeals, were, Indian appeals, 514, other appeals, 365 That 
is to say 59 per cent or more than half the appeals before the Judicial 
Committee were Indian appeals Now those are very stnkmg figures 
mdeed, and I hope the House vnU weigh them carefully I ought perhaps 
to explain that I am brmgmg this Eeselution before the House with the 
object of obtaimng the opmion of the House upon it, and I am brmgmg it 
at this particular moment because we have reason to Leheve that if it is 
approved m this House and m another place, it may be possible that 
Parhamentary legislation might be introduced comparatively rapidly to give 
effect to this Resolution Of course, as I stated, or rather mdicated m 
the commencement of my speech, you have m a matter of this kmcl to 
strike when the iron is hot, when jou have got people who are m a position 
to put forward your legislation m a place where it is necessary at the time 
to do so, and to have your own Legislature in agreement with you It 
seems to me that the House here really has an opportumty which, if taken, 
might result in very great benefit to the disposal of the judicial business 
of India The first part of my Resolution refers to the enhancement of 
the salaries Tou may dishke or you may not dislike, you may appiove 
or you may not approve, you may want a Supreme Court or you may not 
want a Supreme Court, but I think you will all agree that to give £400 a 
"vear and to expect Judges of recent expenence and of the highest eminence- 
to sit IS outside practical pohtics Therefore, I do not think I need sav 
anythmg on part (1) 

Pait (2) suggests that the Judges appomted should be persons with 
recent knowledge of Indian law and practice Now, I should think that 
most of us would feel that that was a very important factor m making 
appointments For one thmg men fresh from the courts are m a better 
position to appreciate any changes that may have been made in the law 
in recent times They are m touch with the rules of practice, tind, 
bpeakmg generally, vould be the best fitted to discharge the very diflGicuIt 
duties that fall to the Supreme Court of Appeal 

Our ideas — do not wish to develop them more than that — our ideas 
were not only should persons who have held judicial ofiSce m India be avail- 
able as a recruiting ground but also that men of a high standing at the 
Indian Bar would not be excluded Indeed if we did not take that view 
ue miglit otherwise be deprived of the chance of considering men of veiy 
great emmence On the other hand, that has an important bearing on the 
saHn because members of the Indian Bar in distinguished practice, n 
leading practice — so I am told and from observation I have reason to 
believe that to be true — are m receipt of princely salanes, the figures of 
which to me have realK very little meanmg so large are they 

Now, there is an amendment on the paper which I hope very mu A 
will not be mo\cd that in this Resolution which I presume the Honourable 
riomber in whose name the amendment stands otherwise anproves — ^that in 
this Rc^olut'on a rncinl discrimination should be introduced Now, Sir, I leg 
of the Hou^e not to do that for this reason These are appointments of 
the %crv hirrhost judicial importance Thc\ are important appointments 
Inch val! be made l\ the Crown I can naturallj sympathise with the 
Mcw that (his House vould desire an Indian to occupy a position of that 
Lmn , but I am perfeeth sure that this House would not desire an Indian 
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\^llo ^as not fit foi that position to occupy that position To take such 
a view would bo I think really to lower this count?ry m the estimation of 
the world, which I am sure is the last thmg you want to do We should 
Ije sending those men to sit not only with the best brams of England, 
x\ith great laT\yers whose names are already famous, but with the greatest 
lawyers from the Colonies, and India, I think you will agree, should send 
to Bit with them of its best, where you can get them and when you can 
get them, but of its best {An Honoi rablo Member “ What about the 
Executue of the Government of India?'*) 

I was^'gomg to mention one other pomt but perhaps it is hardly worth 
mentioning If I thought that mj appeal would not be hstened to I should 
have developed it, but it is a matter of material importance that such con 
siderations should not be quite outside the minds of the House It is 
this The Indiamsation of the judicial services is proceeding fast and the 
Indian Bai has become entirely — I think I may say almost entirely — 
Indian ^hen I came to this country theie were — there are still no doubt 
a few — there vere a large number of Englis hm en who practised at the 
Bar m India and attamed high fame and one was led to beheve the 
respect of those who now mamtam the high traditions of the men whose 
pupils they were 

Mr K Ahmed (Eajshahi Division Muhammadan Rural) Indians are 
advancing now 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan Then, Sii, the next pmposal 
16 that their salary should be £4,000 a year, half of which should be paid 
from Indian revenues Now, at present India is getting the services of the 
Pnvy Council entirely as regards judicial salaries at the expense of the 
English Government The great advantage and I beheve one of the most 
important advantages of the Pnvy Council why people like an appeal there 
IS that they do get some of the greatest Judges of England to sit Thev 
usually Bit at least two though sometimes there has been only one, and I 
think most of us feel we would like there should always be two- rar n of 
English reputation sitting with our two representatives on the Court 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Tnchmopoly Non-Muhara- 
madan Rural) Mar I know what the position is with regard to the Colonial 
Judges’ 

Sir Hari Singh Gout (Central Provmces Hindi Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan) South Africa, Canada and Australia have got courts of their own 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman The Colonial Judges are m 
the same position as Su Lawrence Jenin ns They are appointed under the 
Amending Act and they receive no pay as neither does Sir Lawrence Jen^ 
kins who also of course comes imdei that Act 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar I mean I want to know whether the Colo- 
nial Governments pay^ anything 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan I have told the Honouiable 
Membei that they do not pay anything Of course they do not sit with 
anything like the frequency that the Indian Judges do, because fifty per 
cent , more than half, of the appeals come from India alone In many 
cases I do not suppose there is a single appeal from any of these 

Mr M A Jmnah Then why not have a Supreme Court here"' 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* I will meet my Honourable 
fncnd’s point later when I have an opportunity of replying I should hire 
to talie hiB point now but perhaps ho will permit mo to proceed m the order 
m which I was doing I was on the point of salary It is a matter for this 
House to consider whether it is prepuied to provide the money for this 
salary If it is not then the question is at an end On the other hand, 
if you do provide it, I do not tlunk it can bo said it is too high, for this 
reason Wo contemplate the possibility, I certainly contemplate the pos- 
sibility, of mon going to England foi a comparatively short time Theie 
would be either an ago limit or a time limit of some kind They would gO 
to England for a compaiatively short time and then return to India to spend 
the evening of then days here, and I tlunk you would find it very difficult 
to get mon who would first of a'll cx hT/poihoBi give up either a leading prao 
tice or a high judicial office to establish themselves in a country with which 
they may or may not be famihai and meur those expenses which are, as we 
all know, unfortunately incidental to a stranger m any country, unless you 
pay them a reasonable salary There may be doubts as to the amount of 
the salary, but I put it to the House that on the understanding that you 
are going to get a first class man, you ivill not get him much under that 
It should also bo noticed that nt the end of the operative part of the fouiUi 
clause of my Ecsolution is the usual sting that so often lurks m Govern 
mont statements ns to pay That is to saj, the unfortunate person who 
enjoys a pension is to forfeit that pension during the period he is re emplov- 
ed That, Sir, of coui-se makes it somewhat moio favouiablo to my Hon- 
ourable friends from the Bar and distinctly less fn\ouinble to Judges uho 
have retired 

Now really this to my mind is a golden opportuniti The House has a 
chance of getting what I do not think anvbody really can believe is not an 
improvement on the existing position I tlunk on the whole fhe Home 
Government aic giving us generous tieatment Undei my Ecsolution half 
the salary would obviously have to be met from revenues other than those 
of India and the only revenues available would be the consolidated funds 
of the United Kingdom I doubt if you could evei hope to get a court 
better constituted from our point of view than the coiut which would then 
exist m England The House will no doubt pronounce its veidicfc as to 
that I see theie is an amendment on the papei bv an Honourable gentle- 
man who was connected with a previous Eesolution legnrdmg a Supremo 
Court for India, and I presume be would approve of the pioposition if the 
Judges sat m India Well, it is not probable that either the Lord Chancel- 
lor or any other of the eminent Ensrhsh Judges, who sit on the Envy Council 
or even those Judges who have ceased their connection with it would come 
out to India even foi the pleasvue of heanng mv Honourable fnend argue 
before them 

Mr T 0. CrOBwami (Calcutta Subuibs Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Wlio ever wants them to come out here? 

Mr E K Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatoie emit North 
Arcot Non-Muhammadan Rural) May I know from the Honourable Meni- 
hei whethei this proposal emanates from the Bntish Government? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* I will answei the Honour- 
ble Membei ’s question m a second I would prefer him not to disturb the 
course of my argument There is at least the possibility that if this Eeso- 
hition 18 not accepted wo shall nevei get so good a chance again I believe 
myself that is certain Mv Honourable friend asks where this proposal 
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originated It oiigmated onginnlly m the Government of India and as I 
said myself — perhaps the Honouiable Member has forgotten, I have been 
speaking for so long — ^I stated myself that it was under consideration nearly 
10 yeai*s ago It was then powerfully supported by Sir George Lowndes 
One of the things that His Excellency was able to effect dimng his visit to 
England was a discussion with the highest authonties legarding this very 
important question That is the histoi^, I may perfectly fiankly state, of 
these proposals 

Now, before I sit down, I should like to lefei to one othei asiiect of the 
case It IS this I hope the House will accept this proposal in a generous 
wvay because — as a mere mattei of expediency, it is still an impoitant pomt 
for those who bice myself are anxious to see this go thiough, — the debates 
in this House and elsewheie wiU be caiefully scrutinised We have to get 
Parliamentary Legislation enacted, and jou know that Parliaments, like 
other people, are difficult, when they have to put their hands mto their 
pockets I thmk it would be a gieat pity to aiouse undue opposition by 
adopting an attitude which would operate against what might he the leal 
wishes 

Now, I have endeavoured to put the cobe as faiily and as clearly as I 
can to the House, and I hope and trust they will give it then earnest con- 
faideiation This is not a matter of politics, this is not a matter that can 
arouse, I should have thought, any of those passions that are so easily 
aroused It has, m my judgment, a chance of effecting a real and endur- 
ing benefit to the litigant public m this country and I do hope the House, 
will waimly support this Eesolution 

Sir Hari Singh Gour Sir, as a protagonist of a 'Similar Resolution for 
the establishment of a Supreme Court m this country, I feel it my duty to 
say a few words on the Honomable the Home Membei’s Resolution He 
says he has lead all the hterature on the subject I have no doubt 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman L uevei said anything of the 

BOlt 

Sir Harl Singh Gour I am glad, Su, he has not done so, because if he 
had done so, this Resolution would not have been brought up before this 
House at aU In the first Assembly I was the humble author of a Resolu- 
tion askmcr this House to take sten<; to establish an ultimate Comt of 
Appeal m tffis country I then tiaced the ongin and history of His Majesty's 
Pnvy Council, and I gave my authonty in support of my view 'J'hat 
statement was not contradicted by the then Law Member, Di Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, and he promised to consult pubhc opinion on the advisa- 
bility of establishing an ultimate Court of Appeal m this countiy Opmions 
were collected and, as the Honourable the Home Membei has pointed out to 
iihis House, there is a good deal of onimon m favour of the establishment of 
a Supreme Court m this countiy The piesent Govemoi of Burma 

Mr President The Honourable Member must understand that we are 
not discussing the question of the establishment of a Supreme Court in 
Undia 

Sir Hari Singh Gour These are the leasons ^\hy I am opposing this 
Tlesolution I am giving the reasons 

Mr President The Chair notices that the Honourable Member has got 
iin amendment for the establishment of a Supreme Court in India, and it 
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to i1k ('lifur (hut (ho 1 ^<'^rulnrabl<^ nr/^uin;; (o innVn nut 

i ( ft <• foi ilu‘ c uhliMuui ul r»f n Snpn tnu (Nuirl of A)>ppnl lu Iiuhu v Inch 
w iu»{ <Iu' (pu'^twni l)Pfnn' tho IfnuM I fouonriil)li Mtinbor uill rc- 

inuinluM tluif 1 1 ' i \i'n) lu iiipm! ilni f|nrMu>n, nurl lif nou tr\ing to tm-** 
tiu' \or\ iiHJi qnt fK>u jpviiri \ultun urul flu' Tlmir (armr^t pr r 

init il 

Sir Hnrl SInpJi Qour: f am ukjmip uw utnmrlmont, Kir, ni\(l that 
tlint wluitinf't hp i\\v ( of fho Juflunl CVanmittof' of flu ]^n\\ 
(N^inutl it houlfl h<i!(I itn Totirf ui ItkIuo arul I ain fnmp fo nliou fli/tt 

Mr, Prorklr^nl \\ lial k Uu‘ irnuaural)lp McmlicrR funondmont ? 

Sir Hnrl SinRh Gour* Tlutt nt the mkI of the HU^^olntion, flic follovinj: 
ho iuhlid 

(5) 'J Int Um' jtalifml v nrl nf lli it Priw Counnl i*; done in Jndn * 

Mr President* It o suh^tanludh tho saino /r tho Jfo^nlufjon moved 
flu Jhuiomnhk' ^^tanhcr m this IIoiko last \oai 

Sir Hnrl Singh Gour Nu, hu 'J'iio hut i{osoiulit>ji io\ the establish- 
meut of u Suj>iiaiu (’ourl hou , and ibis m foi tlu dnmg of tlinl worlv here 
31 js fjnili (hficienl 

Mr President; The Iloruturahk Member m \cv\ ingenious, but the 
Ohair Uill not allou him to di*^ciias suh^^tantmlh flu same question once 
again 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, Vtr\ uoll, 1 will not lamc (hat question, I uill 
opjiobo tlu Itesohition, and in tlio cncumstanccs I need not do anj thing 
more for the pu^soni dmn to oppose (he Bcsolution ns it stands In doing 
so J ^^lsh lirst (c) tiaMi*r>i (he fuels upon whuli the Ilonourabk the Home 
Aleinber lias appealed to this House I uish to point out to this House that 
the Judieial Comnuttot of llie Jhnj (*ountil is not a Court, it is a purclj 
idviborN l)od\ uliuli adMst s tin King and the dicrots are made out b\ 
the King and in his name, and anv person uho has studied the Hnglisli con- 
stitution mil beat me out v\hcn 1 saj that this Court uas established 
because (here was not a ugiilarlv eonstilutcd Court, and ns justice had h 
be done m the neul\ acqiuicd Dominions of His ^lajosly, this Court ad hoc 
oi this ndMsoi> bodj was called \ipon to ucImso His Majest}^ and upon tli» 
ndviec gi\cn hj the •Tndieial Committee of the Pnvy Council Ills Majesty 
noted ]3nt m all the major Colonics sucli as Canada, South Africa, and 
Australia, tho^ ha\o established mdopondent Snpicmo Courts of their own 
M^ho Snpiomc Courts now do worl*. which was done bcfoic by the Pnv\ 
Conned wlioso junsdiciion is practically snpei^cdod, (bough m one or two 
colonics the litigant is given the option of cither appealing to His ifajesty's 
Pijvy Council oi to the local Courts Loid Biyco in Ins famous book on 
(ho democracies of the world, — a book winch lecords his actual cxponence, — 
inontions that these Couits have completely done away m practice wuth 
the jmiBchction of the Pnvj" Council, that they arc giving groat satisfac^ 
tion and the administration of justice m these Colonies by the local Supreme 
Court IS receiving populni confidence Now, Sn, I wmsIi to nsk wliv i 
simdar slop is not taken m this country In the opening speech of His 
Excellency tlio Vicomy published at page fi of tlic official Tteports, I funk 
'(hat ?t If? stated that in order to perpotuato the benefits of this scheme; it 
JR desired m future appointments to secinc persons fiom India of eminent 
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qualifications The object is to perpetuate the present system of appealr 
in the Pnvy Council, bemg heard and determmed in England, and, if this 
House supports the motion moved by the Honourable the Home Member, 
lot the House remember that it stands committed to the perpetuation ol a 
system for the maintenance of the Pnvy Council for all time m England 
Is the House prepared to do that? That is a short question I submit. 
Sir, that m the fulness of time — and I hope m the near future — ^it will bo 
necessnry to estabhsh a Supieme Com*t in this country Only yesterday 
the Honourable the Home Member refeiied to a brochure ^vntten bv the 
late Piesident of this Assembly, Sii Fredeiick AVhyte In one of the 
paiagraphs he pomts out the necessity of having a Supreme Court in this 
country What countiy having a federal constitution can do without a 
Supreme Court? The Supieme Court, I submit, Is the mterpreter and 
upholder of the wntten constitution of the land Difficulties anse every 
day Is this a transferred subject or is it a reserved subject? Is it an 
Imperial subject or is it a Provincial subject? Is it a Provincial reserved 
or a Provincial tiansfeiTed subject? Conflicts between the Legislature and 
the Executive anse every day We want, Sir, an mdependent fiibunal to 
deal with these constitutional questions I, therefore, submit that, if 
you aie to perpetuate the system of the Pnvj Council, you will by your vote 
be depnving yourself for all time to come, of the possibihty of the estabhsh- 
ment of a court of your own 

Sir, I have not dealt with one veiy mipoitant question to which I zefer- 
red and in which I am strongly supported by the provinces, that it is an 
anomaly that this is the only countiy in the British Empire wheie there 
IS really no appeal against the final veidict of a sentence of death Honour- 
able Members are aware that persons tiled for murder are usually tried 
by the Sessions Court and the Sessions Couit 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I do not want to mterrupt 
the Honourable Member but I wish to point out that I am not askmg the 
House to do anything with the jurisdiction of the Pnvy Council I am only 
askmg them to do somethmg with the personnel of the Pnvy Council 

Sir Han Smgh Gour I am simply pointing out that this House should 
thiow out this Resolution on the ground that the Pnvy Council is not the 
Envy Council that you want Let ft continue if the Honourable Member 
desu'es it to contmue, but we aie not going to contnbute to its funds and 
I am giving my reasons 

To resume This is the only country, Sir, wheie, when a man is con- 
victed for murder and sentenced to death, and the sentence is confirmed 
bv tlie Hicrh Court, theie is no nght of appeal The Honomable the Horae 
■Member is aware that within the last few ^ ears m England a Couid lias been 
-estabhshed known as the Couii of Criminal Appeals, and that Court is 
given power to revise all sentences passed bv the regulaily constituted 
tribunals I do not wish to give the leason for tins strange anomaly m 
dins countr\, but I only wish to porat out that we aie uot satisfied with e 
present jurisdiction of the Pnvw Council The Privy Council hare 
and agam enunciated the principle that thev aie not a court of apped ^ 
court of cnmmal revision and have refused to exercise junsdiction 
in cases which fall within the vciy narrov^ pnncipde winch they en ' 

m what LS lozown as the Dillefc’s case Fvudher, Sir, I submit ^ 

^as the present Priw Council is concerned, their Lordship? i- 
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again said that because they bave to tr^ cases in London, they are pre- 
cluded from makmg local mspections in cases of right of way, of easements, 
of assessment of mesne profits and other profits Where local inspection 
IS necessary thej say they are unable to do so In cases of Hindu law 
and Muhammadan law and indeed m cases of all personal laws, their Lord- 
ships ha^e often confessed the difficulty of administering justice m con- 
formity with those laws I, therefore, submit that a court situated six- 
thousand miles away does not satisfy the growing aspirat ons of the people 
of this country and if we were to approve of this Resolution, we shall be 
perpetuatmg a system which we know to be deficient and wluch we want 
to replace by a better and more efficient system The Honourable the 
Home Member was right m saying “ Let us strike while the iron is hot 
I know the genesis of this Resolution In fact, I had a shrewd suspicion 
of what must have been the genesis of this Resolution The unfortunate 
fate which my Resolution suffered at the hands of this Assembly seems to 
have encouraged the Government into a belief that this House was en- 
amoured of the present constitution and powers of the Pnvy Council Let 
this House by its verdict to-day show that it never mtended anvthmg of 
the kind If this House supports the Resolution of the Honourable the 
Home ^lember it will lend itself to the view, stated by BQs Excellency 
in his opening speech, that he has been greatly impressed with the very 
high regard and esteem m which the Judicial Committee of His ^lajesty's 
Pnvy Coimcil are universally held m this country in connection with their 
Indian appellate work Sii, I do not wish for a single moment to nurumise 
the importance and the value of the work done by their Lordships of the 
Pnvy Council I am not here decrying the Privy Council But I am 
asking the House to take long views and not to commit itself to a proposi- 
tion which will embarrass it m future as the fate of mj Resolution may 
embarrass it at the present moment They have committed one mistake — 
let them not commit another Let Members of this House consider what 
will be tbe result of lendmg tbeir support to the Resolution of the Honour- 
able the Home Member and let them then vote accordingly Srr, I oppose 
the Resolution 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar p^Iadras City yon-^Iuharnmnda a 
Urban) Sir, I am not at one with my Honourable fnend Sir Han Smgh 
Gour m this matter I have to pay my tnbute to that great and august 
trabunal which is the final court of appeal m decidmg Indian issues Sir 
with the expenence we have had, and I have had, in the profession, I 
cannot but pav that tribute Although some times we have reason to be 
dissatisfied with the advice tendeied to Bhs jMajestv bv the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the PnvT Council, on the whole the Judicial Committee all these 
years have done signal service to this countiw m the matter of judicial 
work Sir, I appreciate and welcome the proposal contained m the Hon- 
ourable the Home Member's Resolution The Honourable tlTe Home Mem- 
ber’s Resolution aims really at one thmg, namely hov best to secure 
the Indian element in the Pnvy Council, whether we shoidd not take 
step'^ to facilitate the getting of competent men of experience of the 
judicial system of this coimtrv to sit on the Judicial Committee of the 
Pnvy Council As Honourable klembers are aware, bv the Act of 190S 
provision was made that anv person having been a Chief Justice or Judge 
of anv High Court m Bntish India oi of the High Courts of Bengal 
Madras Bombav or the Korth-West Provinces fthe United Provmces 
it 2 S now) IS a member of the Pnvy Coimcd and lie may be appointed a 
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member of the Judicial Committee and not more than two pei*sons shall be 
members of the Committee at pne tune by wtue of this section It is 
imder that provision that the two learned gentlemen, Sir John Edge and 
Mr Amir Ah now sit on the Pnvy Council 

Tflr H Tonlonson (Home Department Nominated Official) I thinlc 
my Honourable fnend is mistaken It is not under that provision that 
they sit theie They sit imdei section 30 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar They are receiving a veiy made 
quate remuneratlM, I do not think you can caU it remuneration at aU 
The work they have to do is very resp^onsible and onerous work and they 
have to sit there foi several days an the year and hear complicated ques- 
tions of law and fact, so that I welcome the proposal to mcrease the 
remimeration of these Judges But on the question of amount I have 
suggested a figure, not that I would stick to it if the Honourable the 
Home Member thinks that £4,000 ih really needed My own view is that 
to men who have attamed the positaon to be able to sit m the Pnvy Coun- 
cil it IS more< an honour to be called to advise His Majesty m these matters 
of appeals and therefore the question of remuneration should only be such 
as to enable them to live comfortably m London My estimate of it is 
J63,000 per annum, but I do not know what figures the Honourable the 
Home Member has m oi*der to support his figure of £4,000 I am not 
very j^articular about the figure, whethei it is £3,000 or £4,000, but 
Honourable Membem will have noticed m my amendment two matters 
of substance I am son;y that my Honourable fnend thinks that my 
amendment raises a racial issue at all Ear from that The Pnvy 
Council is composed of emment English Judges who have had considei- 
able Imowledge and expenence of the work of the Courts m theii own 
countiy, and these two gentlemen who have to assist m the hearing of 
the Indian appeals are mtended to affoid that assistance from the pomt 
of view of India, Indian knowledge, Indian experience, knowledge of Indian 
customs, knowledge of the people of the country, knowledge of the laws 
admmistered m this countiy and knowledge of the piactice That being 
so whatevei may have been the state of aftaus years ago I do not think 
that any one will be bold enough to assert that you cannot find two 
Indians all ovei India to be sent to the Pnvy Council My Honourable 
fiiend contemplates leciTutment fiom retired Judges and also fiom promi- 
nent persons practising at the Bai As he has himself admitted, the Bar 
m most places has been Indianised and the persons whom he mentioned as 
malong fabulous mcomes, meomes which he cannot dream of, — those pei- 
sons aie mostly now Indian, and therefoie, I quite agiee that you must 
send your best men from India but to suggest that m selecting two people 
for the Judicial Committee you will not be choosmg the best men by con- 
fimng the choice to Indians 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* I did not say that T\'hat 
I said was that vou may not necessarily get the best 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar I think the best, with due respect, can 
be had from amongst the Indians m the legal world I yield to none m mv 
lespect for mv English fnen'ls at the Bar, but at the same time what is 
meant by the best? The best foi the job And what is the job the^ 
are going to be asked to do? To sit m the Pnvy Council and heoi Indian 
appeals and assist the othei learned Judges of the Pnvy Council with 
thei"' knowledge of the customs, habits, law and practice of this coimtn 
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For that purpose I consider that Indians are the best fitted for the ]ob and 
therefore I am not in any way mfluenced by my Honourable friend's 
t remark It is not raising a racial issue at all, it has nothmg whatever to 
do with the racial element My view^ is you can get the best advice on 
Indian matters, Indian customs, Indian manners, and Indian law and pro 
cedure from Indians more than from English Judges who have been m 
this country Therefore, I have mtroduced the word "Indians" m clause 2 

The other matter of substance by which I seek to improve this Resolu- 
tion 18 this question that half the salary shall he paid from the Indian 
revenues That the mighty British Goverament should enter mto a pecu-* 
mary discussion m a matter of tins kind seems to me most absurd Here 
IS the golden link which bmds the Empire, this Judicial Committee of the 
Pnvy Council as has often been remarked It is Hfs Majesty's Pnvy 
Council, appeals really he to Bhs Majesty His subjects petition HjS 
Majesty agamst the injustice done to them by the courts in tus lands and 
when they come and lodge those petitions, w^hen Indian subjects go to His 
Majesty complaining of the mjustice and WTong done to them his courts 
in this land, it is extraordinary that England should say, " Very well 
we are not paying an adequate salary to the people whom we want to man 
the Pnvy Council wath " And what is it that thh Government propose 
to pay ? Half Why not two thirds, why not one third, why not the 
whole? WTiat is the object of this half? Is it that England is so poor that 
she cannot pay this £4,000 out of the milhons of pounds that she spends 
on other objects? I am ashamed that I should be speakmg on the floor 
of this House about this T do not think that anj Member of the Bnfcish 
Parliament could be so lost to Ins sense of dignity which attaches to this 
Empire that he is going to bargain with India, " Please pay tlie half of 
£4,000 " You aie receiving benefits m other waj^s If England is to go 
and count it in the shape of inipees, annas and pies or pounds, shillings 
and pence, '^ou are receavmg it m a hundred and one ways if not a thousana 
and one ways — the matenal benefits you are enjoying and you have been 
enjoying for so long Now all these years the Pnvy Council has gone 
on and you have been paying £400 each to these learned gentlemen who 
now adorn the Judicial Committee And if you think that their remimera- 
tion is not adequate, at is His Majesty’s Court These are the advisers 
of His Majesty and why should not His Majesty’s subjects m England pay 
for them It is a bad precedent — not that this £4,000 is too much for 
our country, but England ought to pay for them It is part of her busi- 
ness to keep this Pnvy Coimcil, and so long as she has got an Empire, so 
long as she wants to be proud of her Empire, and so long as she wants to 
mamtam her connection with her Dominions, she must pay for this just 
as she maintains the Crown The Crown's accesaones must be maintained 
by her Then why not say " As regards the Kmg's Civil List 'you should 
also contnbute to the Kmg's ordmary expenses " He is our King just 
as he IB their Bang, and why not put on the estimates of this House half his 
expenses Why not come to us with that? It seems to me ndiculous 
that this proposal should emanate at all, but I hope it did irot emanate 
from the Bntish Government 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should like to say it did 
not 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar I hope that if the proposal is put to 
them they will reject it with scorn It is more the Indian way of looking 
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the matter, to pay half Therefore I would ask that that clause should 
be dropped out By all means mcreaso the pay if you like '\Miat did my 
Honourable friend say speaking about thet,adequacy of the salarj*^? He con- 
templates Indians going there Only he objects to my puttmg it m the 
Resolution He said that eminent men from the Bai and retired Judges 
of the High Court uill go to England and sit on the Councol and 

then return to India and spend the evening of their life here That is what 
he contemplates ^Vhen he asks us to pay them £4,000, he contemplates 
that the\ will be Indians but if it is Enghsh Judges who go to England 
and spend the evening of then life there it is not necessary that they should 
receive such a high salary Therefore £4,000 contemplates Indians being 
recimted I do not vant these thmgs to be left ununderstood We often 
ihave experience of the way in which the solemn assurances given on the 
floor of this House are not taken notice of Only the other day we had 
an mstance We were given a solemn assurance that vhen the time came 
*the scales will be v eighted m favour of an Indian, but when the actual time 
came for carrying out this promise some other considerations prevail If 
you want really to have Indian advice, why shut our eyes to the fact? If 
you want Austraha to advise, would not Austraha send its own men? If 

you want South Afnca to send men there, would thev not send their o^vn 

men? So also m the case of India If you want men to assist Hjs Majesty 
in Council m Indian appeals, why not send Indians? It is the one Depart- 
ment in which Indians have distinguished themselves It is m the domain 
of law that Indians have earned a uorld vide name You vill be sending 
only two out of several that will be sittmg on the Judicial Comrmtt-ee I 

do msist. Sir, that the two gentlemen who have to sit and give advice on 

Indian matters should be Indians As I have already stated, I am not 
very particular whether you pay £3,000 or £4,000, so long as the money 
comes from Bntam, but I do object that any portion of the money should 
come from Indian levenues I do not look at it from the point of view 
of money at all Let that be clearly understood I object to the character 
of the Claim that we should contribute to His Majestv’s Council I 

do not think the Indian levenues should be taxed with it In the second 
place it IS not consistent with the dignity of the Empire that England should 
claim any portion of the salary Therefore, Sir, I move my amendment 
fo this Resolution as it stands 

“ That m clause (2) for the word * persons * the word * Indians ’ be substituted ** 

*' That in clause (5) for the figures * £4 000 ' the figures * £3 000 ’ be substituted 
(/ do ^ot v'ant th\8 to he 'presned to a dxi^swn \f my HonouTahh friend will not 
•accept j/) and that the words * half of which shall be paid from Indian revenues ' be 
•deleted 

I do say that it is my most emphatic conviction that the time has not 
-come for Uavins: a final court of appeal in this land Let us not hide 
the facts from ourselves What is it vou witness every day on the order 
sheet — Lock at the questions asked! What is the proportion of Sikhs, what 
Is the proportion of Bihans, what is the pmportion of Muhammadans and 
of people from this province and that province? Now, I have to make a 
sorrv confession I make it with the greatest pain and regret, and it is 
that we do not trust each other There is no going away from that 
fact I do not trust Muhammad Yakub and Muhammad Yakub doe^ not 
irust me 

-Maulvi Muhammad Yakub ^PohiUaoid and Kumaon Divisions Muham* 
madan Rural) I do trust you, Sir 
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Dlwnn Bnhndur T Bnnnnchnrlnr- 'I’Imt hi all u^lit IJul there jt ir, 
flwil IR a hori\ f/u t \U’ li/ivc (o rcc Jl ore iirh iiiih^rl iiiiat* I\ atul Jt in 

IV Umi|» wliiph iH K'lilh (uaihlm;; uk, and nf linn monunt (o Inlh of {‘'tab 
Iiainiij' an niinnalc coin! nf ajij)! a! In re ajnicar In nn (tununial anil 
JooIihIi 


Oolonol Sir Henry Stanyon (tJnili'd l’rn\in(i i 3niroj)fai)) I rl^o to 
o|ip(>‘n (he inni'iidtni III Jt ina\ be jnit iiiidi'r llirei la id't, aiibnf itntion of 
•• Jndnnin ” for " ja i mnn " ni i laiNe (2), Mib- lilnlion nf " £‘(,000 ” for 
'll elanne (IIJ, and deltlim of Ibi' v orda ” b df of v Inrh pli dl 
1)0 paid from Jndian levinnia" I will make m\ Hnbmiasinn under each 
of llie'-e lliree beada m Ibo nrdt r f,n\en Inral, an to the i.nbatilulion of 
Indiana ” for " jiei-'nna ” 'J'liia ami iidnii nt lalea mo b> snrprisr Tiint 
Huipiiae la not oaiiaid Iv aii\ i Iifidou of a niajaeion lluit (Ik amendment 
1 ^ (litlaled In any racial biaa J kn )\\ nn llonomable and calcnnod 
fiiind mni li loo \\ii| in mlirlam an\ *^napuion of lliat lend ^f\ anrpnao 
la dun to llie fill I ibal ao ca]iabli a Member of tins Ilonat abonld hivM 
o\erlonktd a \'erv oliMona fuel namr 1\ , (bill a^^ lei omtiK ndalion made 
to Jlih Majratj for the aj)j>omlminl to Jlis Mnjesh’a J’rn\ Conned of n 
member with Jndian ('\perieni e ime t be poMrnrd onh b\ a eonsidcrnlion 
vvliotlur the jiciaon re< oinmendLd is the one b' s( filled lo discbarpe tin 
dnliea of Ibe bif;b oflice lit mnst le a person posaeasod of rcetnl Inon- 
IciJoi' of Indian law and ]ira(liee SnreU m^ friend will admit (bat on Ibc 
IJt'neboH and al the Jtara m Itnlisb Indii there an bnib J'Jnropoana and 
Tmlians jioaaeaaed of sneb knowled"e 'j'bi task would be lo cboo-c the 
beR(, or (bo best avail. iblo from nmonp (bom 'I'he law adminiatored bj 
(ho .Tnditial Conmnlle'e of the rnv\ (Joinuil la not meroK the perfioml 
law of Jiuba Tf that bad boon (bo case 1 would slili have pointed out 
Hint Bueb ICmopeanR as John Maync West and JJuldcr, iMacnaupbtcn and 
otliora have boon rceofrni/cd aa anlbonlioa even on ])oraonnl law But m 
point nf fact Ibc Jnditial romnnttec bas to deal wiib a lar^je volume of 
Stnlulo law founded on principles of English law I do not claim that 

European lawyoiR can underRlnnd and apply (bat lavy anj Letter (him 
Indian lavyjors Indeed tbo contrarj ib often the fact Bid T do claim 
that nn Indian merely as Biich, ir in no better position (bun a Europe in 
to undcififcnnd and apply Indian law ns a whole Tbcrctoro, T maintain 
that Ibo only ])rinciplc governing a lecommondalion to tbo Pnvv Council 
phould 1)0 the filnosa of tbo individual recommended icgardlcRs of his race 
or crcod Next ob lo omolumentB In India bargaining is a habit We 
linvc bad oxamplne of il before in (his House 

Mr. T 0 Goswami’ The Imbit ib (here in the Bcaobition itself 

Colonel Sir Honry Stanyon* If llic Honomnblc the Home Member 
bad put £5,000 m biB proposal, lie might have got n vote m favour 
of ^djOnO But m this enso Ibc Honourablo Mover of the amendment 
haB roaliKod that be is bai gaming — if wo take the terms of liis whole 
amendment — for tbo BntisJi Govcnimcni, because bo does not want 
I any jinrb, oven of tbo £3,000, to bo paid out of Indian revenues But Sir 
what 18 tbo real point? It is manifest that wo want the beat man wo can 
get, Emopenn or Indian, to sit m final judgment on the Privy Council 
Suroly such a man should have nn emolument not less than that of a 
provincial High Couit Judge As regards the money coming out 

' of Indian levonuos, I have not much to say It is of the 

first importance to India that Indian law, and, if tbo necessity should anso 
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iih it sometimes does, Indian o\idenco, sliould bo coircctly understood and 
applied in tlic Judicial Committee, and that is an advanlago which; it seems 
to me, with all dcforcaicc to my friend’s opinion and the opinions of others 
of nn friends in the Hoii^^c, is one for wJiich on an ordinaiy principle of 
jU'Jtice Jndia ^'lioidd pay The fact that she lias not paid for her justice 
*^0 long docs not seem to me to affect llio position So much the better for 
India It does not I ibe awa\ from the justice of the proposition that 
wlioro Indn ash*; to be ^^upplicd with a spocmlly gifted and qualified man 
ta gne a final judgment on her administration of justice, she should pay 
for lum ]1 nvu^l ho rcmemhcicd that m the Icims of the Resolution 
tlu^ contribution will bo controlled h\ tlio addition tint the gentleman 
appointed *^bnli cca^^e to 1 c a pensioner from Indian rc\cnucs during the 
time of Ills lioldmg the appointment T lm^e said that it is of the first 
nnporinnee in \er\ man^ cases (lint Indian CMdcncc, c q , the construc- 
tion of ^ema(ula^ documents, should be properh nppicciated and un- 
derstcKxl m a fiinl judgment liKc tint of His Majesty m Council We 
Know that whnl tlio Judicial Committee of the Prn} Council lia^e before 
fliem are more ir^nslalions It is all \cr 3 well to saj^ tliat tlie ongmal 
record is (lirrc, but if aou ln^e Judges wlio do not bnow^ India and its 
conditions 

Sir Han Singh Gour Tlie original record is ni.vcr ^ent out of the 
countrj It ih nc\er sent 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon 'Diat mabes nn position still stronger 
Tlie^ hn\e notlnng but tran^^lntions 

The Honourable Mr S R. Das (Law ‘Mcinbci) It is sent 

Sir Harl Singh Gour '\\\ impression is that it is not, onlj the tinns- 
cnj)i 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon Let me dlusliato tlio danger of judging by 
translations onl> with a short slor\ I liopc I will not be accused of levity 
m dealing w it Ji a serious subject, but I tiunb it is a good illustiation I 
was at a banquet with some of my esteemed Indian fiicnds, and one 
gcnilcmnn, an Indian, whose motlicr-longuc was Uidu or Hindi, being asked 
to make speech was anxious to make the point that it was a splendid 
banquet and that be bad thoroughly enjojed himself His thoughts may 
be put m Hindustani m these words Kya tofa Khanal mcra to pdfh 
hhar gaya 

What be actually said was this It is a fine banquet I am thoroughly 
fed up'’ (Laughter) Well, Su, no cue who Imows India would have 
an} difficulty or malce any mistake in construing that English sentence 
But a Judge unaqunmted wnth India or with Indian habits of this kind 
might easily fall into the error of tbinkmg that this really pleased and 
satisfied gentleman meant only to he sarcastic Turning to the serious 
Bide of it, I say that an error m the construction of a document by the 
Judicial Committee might w^ork grievous injustice m India It is fox pro- 
tection against this danger that it is of the first importance to India to have 
Judges who know the country, w^ho know the people and who know the 
law and practice I oppose the amendment of my friend ** lock stock 
and barrel " 

* As regards my fnend Sir Harr Singh Gour's opposition, Ins state of mm^ 
on the subject, I think, ir fairly oy\dent from the terms ^ of his speei 
that he should feel huit at the way m which his proposal, a » serious 

I" 
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Well-considered and hard-worked proposal, was treated is natural Bui 
I think he has been earned away into rather overstating the case In mV 
;address on the occasion in February last, when Su- Han Singh's Bill was 
before this Honourable House, I pomted out m detail that while the 
British Empire exists as a Bntish Empire no local Court in any part of 
it can foicibly displace the jurisdiction of His Majesty in Council Supreme 
Courts have been set up, final courts have been created, but they are 
final only in the Dommion or other part of the Empire, where they have 
been established Let me mention only the case of Australia There 
we have Federal Courts and we have a Supreme Court called the High 
Court Appeal lies from each Federal Court to this Hig h Court, but every 
appellant from a Federal Court has the option, if he prefers, to go direct 
m appeal to His Majesty m Council I think that if the constitution pf 
these various courts is studied, it will be found — I think in Halsbury's 
Laws of England — ^that m no case is the jurisdiction of the Pnvy Council 
necessarily ousted that is to say, not as of right No doubt where there 
18 a Supreme Court, the Pnvy Council does itself make rules against the 
admission of appeals which have been dealt with by the Supreme Court 
But the junsdiction is there I hear for the first tune to-day that Hia 
Majesty the King in Council is not a court We speak of the Judicial 
Committee of the Pnvy Council 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I have never said that His Majesty the King in 
Council was not a court I only said that the Judicial Committee of tfie 
Pnvy Council was not a court, but only an advisory committee to Hio 
Majesty 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon I may be wantmg probably in mtelligence, 
but I am unable to understand how a part of a court cannot be a court at 
all 


Sir Hari Singh Gonr Advisers are not a court 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon: I ask the House not to be misled with 
these arguments urged against the Besolution relating to the Pnvy 
Council, because my friend’s proposed Supreme Court did not find opprov^l 
with this House The House showed its sense of responsibility and appre- 
ciation in not consenting to set up a tribunal for which this country is 
not yet ripe The time may come, when it wll be so I do not want 
to go over the whole of that ground again Let this golden opportunity, 
,.s the Honourable the Home Member has nghtly called it, be judged on 
its merits So far ns the financial side is concerned others will speak 
with greater authority and ability than I can do, but there is no question 
about it that to have Judges who know India on the Judicial Commtteo 
of the Pnvy Council is a decided advantage and an urgent necessity (with 
all respect to the existing tnbunal) for this country 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao (East Godavari and West 
Godavari ciiw Kistna Non Muhammadan Rural) Sir, I regret I am 
unable to agree either w th the Besolution moved by my Honourable 
fnend Sir Alexander Jiluddiman or with the amendment of my friend 
Diw'an Bahadur Rangachanar I think, Sir, that this is one of, those 
subjects wdiich ought not to be considered for the present at any rate 
till the broader question of constitutional reform relatng to India (Hear, 
hear) assumes some practical shape Sir, the question of the constitu- 
tion of a Supremo Court has been raised more than once in this House 
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by my Honourable fnend, Sir Han Singh Gour, and I regret very much 
that the subject has not received as yet that consideration which it 
deserves The Honourable jMember says that this is a golden opportutmty 
and that ve should accept the present proposal for placing the recruit- 
ment of Judges with Indian exper ence on the Privy Council on a much 
better footing than it is at present He said that the proposals embodied 
m the Resolution require Parliamentary legislation I oppose these proposals 
for this verj^ reason My groimd is that once his proposal is crystalhsed 
and put into a Parhamentaiy Statute, it is our expenence that it is 
exceedingly diflScult to secure a modification of those provisions if it is 
hereafter des xable to do so We have had many instances where India 
18 now being adversely affected by Parliamentary enactments such as the 
Bntish Nationalities and Status of Aliens Act, the Merchant Shipping Act 
and other Acts, and it is exceedingly difficult to secure an alteration of 
any Act of Parliament This Legislatmre has no voice m the matter and 
it has no power to modify oi alter an act of Parliament This House 
will therefoie be well advised m not consenting to any proposal mvolving 
any Parliamentary legislation m regard to this matter 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman How does my Honourable 
fnend prapose to advance constitut onally on the path of Reforms if he 
objects to all Parliamentary legislation? 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao I do not say that theie should 
be no Parliamentary legislation at all about India Till the broader ques- 
tion of constitutional reform is settled, this question of the payment of 
salary for the Judges of the Pnvy Council must wait 

As legards the financial aspect of this question, I am not concerned 
with the small amount involved in this pi*oposaI, but I feel however that 
this question has to be viewed also from a wider aspect We have had a 
continuous ag tation foi 25 years for the purpose of placing the salary of 
the Secretary of State and his establishment on the British estimates 
It has been om contention for a long time that the machmery of Gtivem- 
ment in Gieat Biita n should not receive any financial help from Indian 
revenues and that we should be placed in regard to this matter in exactly 
the same position as other self-governing Dominions and Colonies S r, one 
of the lefomis earned out by the Government of India Act is that the 
cost of the India Office is placed on the Brtish estimates My Honour- 
able fnend is now asking for a contribution for the maintenance of the 
final comfc of appeal m Gieat Britain It seems to me, Sr, that if the 
pre«^ent proposal is conceded I do not see any reason why the Army 
Council should not come up and ask for a contribution for doing some 
work on behalf of India or why the Bntish Cab net should not ask for a 
contnbution also foi attending to that portion of their work which relates 
to India (A71 HonoxirabJe Meynher " They would welcome it though 
Yes, thev would Therefore, S r, on the question of a contnbution for 
the salarj^ of the members of the Pnvy Council it seems to me that while 
it may be unobjectionable in itself it may lead to complications If we 
adopt this proposal it will be pointed out as an instance in wh^ch we 
have consented to make contribut ons from Indian revenues to Imperial 
establishments in Great Bntain On that one ground T have very strong 
objections to consenting to any contribution for the Indian Ji^ges who 
Bit on the Pnvy Council 
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I should also like to ask my Honourable fuond, )£ Judges of Indian 
oxpeucnco are required in the Pnvy Council, why wo should not consider 
the scheme winch was adopted at one tune in regard to the Bolf-govenung 
Colonics In the case of the self-governing Domimons, by a Statute of 
58 and 69 Victoua, it was piovidcd that 

** If nny porfion bting or }m\jng been chief justice or a jU<lgo of the suproino court 
of the dominion of Cnnnda, or of n superior court in nny province of Canada, of any 
of tlio Auslrnlnsinn colonics inontionod in the Eclicdulo to this Act, or of either of 
the South African colonics monlionod in the said schedule, or of nny other superior 
court in her majesty’s domiiiion>) named in that bolialf by her majesty in council, is 
a member of her majesty's privy council, ho slmll he a momher of tho judicial committee 
of tho privy council ” 

It Booms to mo that some arrangement like this may secure euifcablo 
Judges m service from India for the Privy Council 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan: I may point oui that the 
Judge does not get any pay at all In tho next place the Colony is 
dcpiivod of a Judge for that period (An Honourablo Member " That -s 
poor consolation to tho individual judges ”) It is great consolation to the 
British tax-payer 

Dlwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Rao. Some arrangement like the one 
I refer to will improve tho status of the Judge of tho High Court in India 
by being apponted to the Privy Council Ono or two of the Jvilgcs 
actually m service m India will then bo sitting on the Pnvy Council 
Why should a Judge of the High Court not bo appo nted to the Privy 
Council instead of appointing a retired Judge who may not be in touch with 
tho law in India 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. Do you suggest that a 
Judge who 18 still a Judge in coii/rfc licre should go to the Pnvy Council to 
beat appeals? 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao. That is exactly what was done 
in tho Colonies some time ago 

The Honourable Sr Alexander Muddiman. What would be the result 
of that? You would have to get another Judge to replace him 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Raot It may be that that is the 
better system You would then have a Judge m living touch with the 
law in India, sitting on tho Pnvy Council He will come back after 
some time and resume his place here That was the colonial system at 
ono time I am not at all onamou/red of the proposal that at the end of 
Ins service one of His Majesty’s Judges in India should be selected to 
serve on the Pnvy Council It might be quite a nice billet for a letired 
Judge to get a salary of £4,000, but if it is a question of having living 
touch with the laws of India, I would rather take a Judge from ono of tho 
High Courts and ask him to serve on the Privy Council there for a certain 
ponod of time 

I do not know whether tho question of hovrag colonial Judges on the 
Privy Council received nny attention from nny of tho Colonies It seems 
to mo that tho question, judging from what is stated by Keith, was dis- 
cussed by some of the Colonies There were difficulties m askmg either 
the British Parliament to pay for their service or m asking the Colonies to 
pay for their scrvicDS It appears to have been considered also from tha 
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po^nt of Mcw of the actual selection of the Judge being left to the Colony 
In these circumstances I tinnk the question is premature I therefore 
oppose both the amendment as ell as the Resolution moved by my 
Honourable friend Su Alcxandei Muddunan 

^Maulvi Abul Kasem (Bengal Nominated Non-Official) Su, when such 
distinguished men as the Honourable the Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi 
Universitj and the leaders of the Bar from Madras disagree it looks fool- 
hardy on ray part to rise to speak {An Honoxirablc Member It is "') 
I believe it is, bir, but I think that m the discussion of legal aspects, at 
least the opmion of the man in the street should also have some considera- 
tion Sir Han Singh Gour said that from the Viceroy s speech and irom 
the terms of this Resolution, if Me accept it, Me aie going to perpetuate 
the establishment of the Pnvj Council and bar foi ever the estabhshment 
of a Supreme Court in this country Without going into the merits of this 
question 1 am afraid that my reading of the Vicero}^ s speech differs a httle 
from his I think that Mdiat the Viceroy meant was that the Privy Coimcil 
has been of great benefit and advantage to the people of the country and 
it Mas meant not to perpetuate the Privy Council but to perpetuate the 
benefits thereof Sir, I Mould remind Sir Han Singh Gour that so far 
back as 1896 he associated himself Mith a resolution Mhich M^as placed 
before a large gathering of my countr>Tnen m Calcutta Mhich demanded 
that Indian laM>eis of eminence should have a place m the Judicial Com- 
mittee of His Majesty’s Pnv}" Council We m this country have been 
agitating for a long time for the appointment of eminent Indian laMyers 
'to His Majestj 's Priv^ Council because our lawyer fnends felt that 
however eminent British judges may be they were not conversant with the 
personal law^ and the habits and customs of the people of this country to 
be m a position at least to understand and adjudicate on the evidence 
before them or on the laws undei consideration Su, my reading of the 
Resolution is — of course I have not the subtle!}^ of a law}er — that His 
Majest} *s Judges on the Pnvy Council, as my Honourable friend, 
klr Muhammad Yakub remaiked, receive onlj a httle honorarium for 
their work on the Privy Council and not a salary It is beneath their 
dign ty to receive any salary But it is very difficult to secure e mi nent 
Indian lawyers to leave their country and go and stay m England for the 
purpose of having the dignity and honour of bemg a membei of the Pnvy 
Council It is tiue that one Indian gentleman has the honour of bemg a 
membei of the Judicial Committee of His Majesty’s Prny Council, but 
that gentleman d d not go to England for that pui*pose He went to 
England to make it his home and as he m as available there he was appoint- 
ed a member of the Judicial Committee {An Honourable Member " He 
does not require it ”) Because he has gone there, but how many emment 
people are prepared to do the same or for whom the fascination of residing 
in England is greater than that of living at home I understand that the 
idea 18 to appoint distinguished laMyei*s Indians, to sit on the Pnvy 
Council and therefore, if they aie not to be paid a salary they must be 
paid so that they can live there comfortably as Diwan Bahadur Eangachanar 
said, and living there comfortably includes commg home occasionally 

Sir, the Resolution as placed before us has got the word persons 
•and it has been said by my Honourable friend Sir Henry Stanyon and the 
Honourable the Home Member that the very besk perso ns are to be 

■^Epfiech not corrected by the Honourable Member 
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ivppomtod and that tlioro is no need to limit it to Indians 1 submit that 
while we want men with hnow ledge and experience of the Indian law they 
should be Indians thcmselve’^ I do not deny that there are English law- 
yers who ui^dcrstand our laws, oiii personal as uell as statute la\\s, but 
I think nobody will deny that there arc Indians ^^ho understand them as 
well if not bettei Whate\or the failings of my countrymen m other walks- 
of life, there is no denying that in the field of law they have cut a 
bnlliant figure jMany names have been mentioned and many more can be 
mentioned, bul there is no need I will, therefore, ask the House to 
accept the Resolution with, the amendment that the uord “ Indians 
should be substituted for the word “ persons because I think that, 

specially wnth reference to personal lav/e, Indians will certainly be more 
capable of understanding them My Honourable friend Sir Henry Stanyon 
has given an illustration that a man who uns wealthy said he was a 
beggar That was because Englishmen who do not know the customs of 
the country or the language of the country^ could not understand it I 
submit that no British judge, however learned, however eminent he may 
be, will be able to realise fully the evidence and the technicalities of the 
personal law of Indians because he ^MI1 not have that intimate insight into 
the life, customs and habits of the people of his countiy as the Indian 
lawj^ers themselves have I wovild therefore insist that the term 
“ Indians ” should be substituted for the word “ persons ’ for the verj^ 
simple leason that there may be occasions when it may be necessarv 
under certiain circumstances to piovide for non-Indians Biitish Judges 
who go to England after their retirement will get an honoiarium Tliey 
require no special allowance when they sit on the Pnvy Council because 
thev will live at their home It is only in the case of Indian gentlemen 
who have their home in India and have an attachment for ther home 
that money is lequued to enable them to keep themselves in comfort m 
London and to meet the expenses of the journey to India and back For 
these reasons I support the Resolution ns amended bv Diwan Bahadur 
T Rangachanar 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sir, it is with some regret, 
indeed with some sorrow, that I find I have to rise in a House whero 
theiG are only n handful of Members to reply to a subject of this import- 
ance 

Mr, R K Shanmukham Chetty On a point of order, is there a 
quorum now? 

(On a count bemg taken by the Secretaiw it was found that there was 
no quorum and the bell was rimg and a quorum obtamed ) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sir, when I previously 
lose to address this House I expiessed my regret that on a matter of 
this importance I should have to address empty Benches This has m 
some degree been remedied by my Honourable fnend opposite who very 
nghtly pomted out that there was no quorum I address the House 
suffenng under a sense of extieme depression The Resolution I brought 
forward, wdiatever its ments or dements may be, is certainly on a matter 
of the ven^ highest importance to India That it should be a matter 
of such indifference to this House that a quorum was not present when 
it is under discussion is a matter which will doubtless be noticed by 
others besides myself Sir^ I am accustomed to Parliamentary defeat 
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J think the House \m 11 beai me out that I bear it with neither anger 
uoi irnl ition It is part of everj one's business to do so But w^hen 
I see a debate which appears to me to fail to grasp the importance to- 
India of the proposition I put for\\ard I assure the House it is in no 
sense of peisonal pique that I feel depressed It is m no sense because 
w'hat I \cntured to put foiwaid will nppareutl}^ be rejected It is from 
the deep sense that if the House rejecls this Besolution they will be 
doing a gra\e injury to India and to the interests of the people of Indian 
Throughout this remarkable debate — ^I say remarkable debate for it is a 
matter for comment that tN^o at aii}^ late of the Members of this House 
who I should ha\e thought would have felt it then duty to express their 
opinion on a matter of extreme interest have not done so The opposition 
te the Ecsolutiou has hardlj been loss remaikablc than the amendments 
w^hich have been proposed The opposition has been based on various 
grounds, so diScrent, so peculiar, so remaikablc that I cannot help feehng 
that the opposition to the Resolution is not based on the merits of the 
Resolution but because of the person who proposed it I am deeply 
gneved if that is the case (SctcraJ Honourable Members " No, no, 
not at all ' ) I would like to bring the House back to one point There 
has been a general suggestion throughout this debate that the Domimons 
are better treated in the matter of the Judicial Committee than this 
coimtr\% and the House has generally been led by some speakers on 
that Ime Now let me state quite plainly and frankl} the facts What 
are the facts? The Government of England, His Majestv’s Government, 
have never contributed one farthing towards the cost of judges for hearmg 
appeals from the Dominions, nor do they do so at this moment In so 
far ns the Dominions aio concerned, the Biitish Government has never 
paid a pennv (/In Honourable Member “ What about the Colomes?") 
The position is the same On the other hand on behalf of India there 
have been pa^ments from the Consohdated Fund of the Umted Kingdom 
for the purpose of retaining Indian ex^perieuce m the Privy Council 
since the year 1833 The Home Government have been paying two 
Judges -£400 as an mdemnitv, a miserable mdemnity I agree, but the 
payment has been made — what for? For the purpose of seemg that Indian 
expel lence is represented on the Pn^^^ Council No such payment has 
ever been made on behalf of any Dominion, nor, as far as I know% has 
any Dommion ever asked foi such payment Another point was made 
to me by an Honourable Member for whose opimon I have great lespect 
He said that m 1113 " opening speech I created a doubt by not replying to 
a question from an Honourable Member opposite me (jMr Chettv) He 
said that that has led to some misconception m the House There is 
some idea appareutl}^ that tins is a proposal that has been foisted on 
the Gteverament of India by the Secretary of State That is entirely 
erioneous This proposal was taken up b}'’ the Govemment of India 
from the conviction that w e should liave to do something to secure a 
more satisfactory position, not m regaid to the personnel — ^I have alread}*" 
paid a great tnbute to the learned judges who have for many years ably 
discharged their functions — but m regard to changed airangements for 
the hearmg of Indian appeals We took it up at this end It was not 
m any way thrnst on us, and when we took it up at this end, what wqs 
our position? His Majesty's Government had been papng for India what 
they had not done for anybody else, they had been paymg since 1833 
^400 per judge A question was raised as to bargaining As I told my 
Honourable fnend opposite, I am pioud to say that J . . . 
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Mr T. 0. Goswami. On a point of personal explanation, I did not 
raiso tho question of bargaining I wan onl) relcmng to a statoment v/hich 
fell from my Uonoiunble friend, Sir Ucuiy Slanjon 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman , I am not reproaching tho 
Honourable Member lie is quite right I think it was the duty of 
the Govenunent of India to baiguin Wlicn >ou uant somutiung 
more if you arc a sensililt man, jou generally bargain What was 
tho position of tho Government of India? The} were receiving a benefit, 
they wanted more, they wonted a good deal more, they wanted Judges, 
instead of on £400, on £1,000 a yeni That ^^as our view, right or wong 
Very good That would impose a charge on the Engusli revenues ten 
times wdiat had been ineviouslj paid for nearly a hundred }ears There- 
fore I think it was not unrcnsonnblo that we should endeavour to show 
that w^o did appreciate to some extent tho fact that it was not 
entirely the business of the English lax pajer to secure this representation, 
or lb any rate not to the full extent of what we wore suggesting I said 
m my opening speech, our proposals were roccjvcd m wdiat I consider, 
and in wdiat I would ask the House to consider, a fair and reasonable 
way In subsf mcc the answoi was, ‘^Well, we also ha\c got to consider the 
position Wo had paid this monej, we are prepared to go on paying the 
money, but if you want a change, let us see what jou can do about it " 
Is not that the principle which jou always have in am business trans- 
action? What other s}stem can you proceed upon? 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar It is not a business proposition 

The Honourable Snr Alexander Muddiman I will come to my Honour- 
-able fnend m a minute That was the proposition I put forward, and 
the House is under an entiie misapprehension therefore if they think 
*that we are having something forced down our throats against our will 
We have tried to persuade tho Homo Government that it is necessary 
to do something about it They aie inclined to take our view and for 
that reason I say we have the chance of a good bargain If this House 
rejects it, I gieatly feai that it is finished I greatly fear that the t)pportU' 
mty may not recui agam Let me take anoilier point What as the propor- 
tion of work that is done on behalf of India there? I told the House this 
before but I must have been spealung very badJy or not hstened to I 
told the House that 59 per cent of the total appeais that go to the 
JPnvy Council go from India 

Mr T 0 Goswami They ought not to be so much That m itself 
as a wrong 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman That is quite another 
proposition I quite agree that my Honourable friend has been consistent 
un denymg the advantages of any existmg mstitution I give him the 
credit for that consistent attitude The other Members of the House 
I hope are not perhaps so consistent on that view In the period between 
the years 1911 to 1917 — repeat these facts because they were apparently 
not understood — ^there were 514 Indian appeals and from the whole of 
the rest of the Dominions there were 365 appeals, that is, 69 per cent 
of the work came from India What did the Home Government do for 
^hat? Eor these 365 appeals that came from other parts of the Empire 
they did not contnbute anytlung beyond the Judges who heard them 
IFor our appeals they paid £800 a year 
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Mr S U Gliose (Bengal Landholders) Appeals are inoreasing 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Appeals no doubt are in- 
creasing My Honourable fnend is connected with the Court and he knows 
it It may be so In my time they uere decreasing It depends on the 
Judges daughter ) 

Mr M A Jinnah Wh^ not have a Supreme Court? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman May I proceed m my own 
way? That is my pomt Therefore so far from India being in a worse 
position — fhat is the pomt which was really urged — than the Dominions, 
so far from our being asked to do somethmg which the Dommions do not 
do, 60 far from the British Government tieatmg India worse than it does 
the Domimons, we are in a far better position My Honourable fnend, 
Diwan Bahadur Eamachandra Kao took the line that it was an atrocious 
thing that India was not treated as well as the Dominions I have shown 
conclusively that, so fai from the treatment to India being worse, we have 
'been better treated financially 

The next pomt I vant to make is this Mj^ Honouiable fnend seemed 
to think that there yas some curious constitutional objection to the change 
affected being made by an Act of Parliament He aigued apparently that 
nothing should be done m that way till the constitutional changes he desires 
have been given effect to He would not mvoke Parhamentary leg station 
to assist the bettei hearing of appeals Suiely, that is very much over- 
stating the point if there is any point in it at all You have got to mvoke 
Parhamentaz-y assistance in what lespect? Simply to piovide for proper 
payment to men who lepresent your own country Now, so much on that 
point 

Then, it was said ‘‘A^Tiy not have a Supreme Court?*’ My answer to 
that as this The House had the mattei before it for a considered decision 
It was debated at great length on the 17th February 1925 and they rejected 
the Besolution and when my Honourable fnend LIr Goswami gave the 
reasons why he voted foi the lejection of that Eesolution, all I can say is 
that they weie not the leasons given by the Honouiable gentleman under 
whose flag, I understand, he seiwes His reasons were that he did not 
like any existing institutions if I gathered him nghtly 

Mr T C Goswami It comes practically to the same thing Doesn't 
it’ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman My statement of the case 
is, I see, correct I do not mtend to take up the time of the House by 
digging skeletons out of the debates in the Eesolution which was rejected, 
because I am not one of those who beheve in trymg to pm people to con- 
sistency not if I want their votes I do recognise that people change their 
views and I do recognise that it is unfortunately the necessities of the case 
that make them change their views 

Mr M A Jmna h WTiy not show the same respect to othei Eesolutions 
of this House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman My Honourable fnend is 
perfectly right m his pomt This is a Eesolution to which we do desire to 
pay respect It happens to be one which he will not vote for and therefore 
he desires to pay no respect to it 
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Mr* M A. Jmnah It is a wrong opinion 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman, In your opinion, not in mine 
Now I have dealt with that point Sir, sometimes my supporters 
give me nearly as much trouble as those who dcfimtely say that they 
disagree with me entirely (Laughter ) My Honourable fnend Diwan 
Bahadur Eangachanar I confess surpnsed me immensely As to his 
first pomt about economy, I need not refer to it because his second 
amendment makes it perfectly clear that economy will not begin at home 
and that he attaches little point to it as he has been economical with other 
people's money I need not cany that pomt further because Sir Henry 
Stanyon has already dealt with it 

^ The second nomt was the msertion of the word *' Indian " Now, I 
have tned to meet it in advance because I knew it would cause tronbW 
if moved Of course, I get the usual reproaches that unless you have the 

word Indian in the Statute, Indians will not be appointed I really 

Deed not argue that point I do not think my Honourable fnend believes- 
at nor do I intend to argue it But what was his cunous statement at the 
end of hiB speech '*He and his Honourable fnend Maulvi Muliammad 
Yakub did not trust one another " He really would like further racial dis- 
tinctions, — one a Hindu and the other n Muhammadan What else could 

it mean? {An Honourable Member " Why not have both?") 

The next point that w’^as raised was the question of money I have dis- 
posed of it sufficiently by pointing out that we were in a position of asking 
for further English expenditure and in order to support that we had to offer 
to do something on our side It is a good maxim “do ut dca" My sole and 
only ob3ect is — and I believe there are many Honourable Members who have 
the same object at heart — that our proposals if agreed to would 
secure great advantages to India in the shape of a strength- 
ened court Notwithstanding the legal hair-sphtting of my Hon- 
ourable fnend Sir Han Singh Goui it is a court It may 
give its advice to the King but for all practical purposes and for all 
practical men it is a court Bv adopting this Resolution you would secure 
a court which would dispose of vour litigation better I am surpnsed, I 
confess, at the attitude which this House has taken because we have m it 
merchants and other persons to w^hom it is essential that judgments should 
be passed after the full understanding of the case I cannot understand 
for f xnmple how a great Bombay merchant could refuse to support a proposal 
of this kind where recent Indian expenence may decide the difference between 
a nght and wTong decision on a trading contract Sir I appeal to the House 
to pass this Resolution If it docs not do so it will ho doing great harm 
to the people of India, wffio look upon the Pnvv Council with justice as a 
court wffiich has done great things for India This House ought to he care- 
ful before it rejects this Resolution, because it will subsequently be sorry 
if it adopts that unfortunate course 

Tilr President* Tlie ongmol Resoluton was 

That this iVs'^omhly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take st€p5 
to secure 

|1) in the case of fnlnre annomtments the enhancemfnt of the «nlaries paid to 
the two members of ITis Mniestv’s Pnvv Council with Indian cxpencnco 
who Pit on the Tnd rml Committee tinder the provisions of the Judicial 
* Committee Act of 1833 to hear Indian appeals, 

(2) tint the\ fiJjaJl ho persons possessed of recent knowledge of Indian law and 
practice , 
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(3) tlmt their salaij shall bo £4,000 per annum each, half of which shall be paid 

from Indian ro\enues, and 

(4) that during any period wheiv the salary is enjoyed, any pension payable to 

either oi them from Indian revenues shall lapse ” 

Since wbicli the followang amendment has been moved 

' That in clause (2) for the word * persons ' the word * Indians * be substituted " 

The question is that that amendment be made 

Mie motion was negatived 

Mr President The following further amendment has been moved 

** That in clause (3) for the figures * £4 000 * the figures * £3,000 ’ be substituted 
tind tho vords ‘ half of vhicb shaU be paid from Indian revenues ’ be deleted ** 

The question is that that amendment be made 

The motion vas negatived 

The resolution vas negatived by 50 votes against 40 

86th January, 1926 

EESOLUTION BE EELEASE OF POLITICAL PEISONEES 

Maulvi Mohammad Shafee (Tirbut Division Muhammadan) I beg, 
Sir, to move the following Eesolution 

This Assembly recommends to the Go\ernor General in Council that he be 
pleased 

(a) to order the unconditional release of all such convicted or under trial political 
prisoners in Indian jails as have not been held guilty or charged with any 
act of violence and all political detenus whose trial in a court of law is not 
contemplated , 

to order the release of all other political prisoners convicted or under trial, 
provided that a committee consisting of two members elected by the Legis 
lati\e Assembly and two members nominated by tho Government recommend 
their release , and/ 

(c) to allow the return to their homes of all Indian exiles in foreign countries 
who are supposed to have been concerned in revolutionary movements in 
order to secure freedom for India on such reasonable and honourablo 
terms as the Government maj think fit to impose 

Sir, this is a matter on which all of us have strong feebngs of genuine 
sympathy We cannot afford to ignore the unhappy people for whom 
this Eesolution is mt ended I cannot say that the opposite side does 
not share such feebngs with us After all, every human being feels for 
the sufferings of others It is, of course, the diverse mterests whicli are 
tesponsible for any inhumamty if we find it bemg exercised by one agamst 
anothei But the question before us is such that can be viewed from 
^ non-party stanJpomt, more especially so at the present moment, when 
the atmosphere m the country appears to be calmer and cooler, and when 
■everybody is armous'ly thmting what his future course of action should 
be This IS the mght moment which should be seized by the Government 
for extending the hand of sympathy at least to those who have suffered 
■enormously m the cause of their country or their religion Their cause *s 
sacred and be they giulty m the extreme of any political offence, they can, 
under no circumstance, be classed as ordinary criminals to rot m the jaiJs 
or outsjde their native land for the rest of their hves or for the rest <f 
the long sentences to '^hich they are subjected The sacredness of the 
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causo cloinanclfl Bpccml trcatnionl of their cnHes Tlioir biiftcnngR arc not 
those of ordinniy moitalB wlio fniffoi for Hclf-mtcicst Tlicy arc patiently 
siifToring for all of us sitting licro m great comfort Tlunrs m Ihc noble 
lifo of martyrs 

I could not pictuio to you all that I feel for Llicni foi want of appro 
priato wolds and the time tliat it would take I ])iay 3011 all, however, 
to pictuio to yourselves tho tliousands tliat are Biiftcring for political 
ofloncGs in India and outside India With this picture before you you 
should not allow 3 ourselves to bo R\va3cd b3 an3 considciation other than 
the sacrodnobs of thoir causo, tlioir honest endcavoui to do what little 
they could m tho fuithcrancc of that cause, llio patient sufTcnngs if 
those, most of whom might bo lying at this time of tho d ly in thoir 
solitaiy colls, and last but not tho least, the duration of time tliat they 
have been sufToring The offences winch tlioy \Nerc cliarged wilh or which 
they might liave committed cannot bo the standard by winch >ou can 
judge their conduct, because the Resolution does not cover any person who 
has committed an ofTcnco for private ends and spile It is tlie cause which 
they wcio fighting that should be fixed upon 

I should rather cloai tho point first of all, as to what I mean by tho 
phrase ** political ofTcnccs For this wo have to refer to Iho Enc3^clo 
pccdia of the Laws of England, Part IT, page 208 Tt says 

‘MVJioro an oacnco hns been coinmitlcd, not /rom inoLi%c3 of private spite or 
int-crcst, but in older to change the Itgislnturo or oxocutno Government in tho 
country, it is freely contended that the ofTcnco is political and that persons convicted 
of it sliould not be titatcd as ordinnry prisoners, and sliould bo pnrdoned or amnestied 
on tlio earliest opportunity ** 

It goes on to say that the ofToncos to winch this conUntion ipjilieb are 
"those described as against public order, namely, treason, treason-felony and 
sedition or interference with tlio Executive or Legislature by unlawful assem- 
bhes intended to defy 01 overawe cilhei, or riotous protests igainSt the 
law, and m fact, all acts directed to obtain by unlawful means a change 
in the law or gencinl government of the realm " I think this definition 
winch I have given from the Encyclopredia of the English Laws would be 
tho common ground on which both parties m this House would rely 
After doing this, I would say that we know the standard by whicli we can 
judge tho individual or gioups of individuals who arc covered by the 
Resolution before tho House We have classed such political pnsoneiii 
under three Iioads in view of tho different treatment that can roa8onabl3' 
bo given to such poisons The language of the Resolution, or rather of 
some of its clauses, is in some places looso but iho sense is absolutely 
clear Those who have accepted tho doctrine of nou-violonce stand on 
quite a diflercnt footing They come under clause (a) These would 
include those convicted and under tiial, also those who have been detained 
without any tnu'l In tho case of all such persons it is presumed that no 
ovcit act of violence is proved They arc in fact tho product of non 
violent activities for the sake of their countiy I would, therefore, ask 
the opposite side whether such men should be detained m custody at any • 
time Arc they not the real preseivcrs of peace? I cannot but bo con- 
vinced from the expcnonccs that I have gathcicd dunng the last six years 
personally that those who arc pledged to non violence arc rca'I soldiers of 
peace m this 20th century world of ours I cannot think of any such 
men being detained within the bounds of walls for tho good of anybody, 
There is absolutely no doubt in my mind that iheir detention docs not 
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help oven the English people a bit In my opimon at rather harms^ their* 
interest It has harmed their interest and will go on harming them if 
i:hej^ persist m it Those }oimg men oi Bengal, who Mere Mieing with each 
other m their 7 cal foi patriotism and against M''hom no chaige of any 
violence could bo brought forth and M^ho aie hence detamed under the 
Bengal Ordinance and Begulation III of 1818, come under this bead Our 
brave Alkali brotheis who fought a non-violent battle for their leligon also 
come undei it I have just seen that about 20 of them weie released 
yesterdaj \Yo tlieiefoie ash foi the unconditional lelease of all these 
persons There should be no condition imposed on men like these 

Under the next clause (li) come all those Mho are not covered bj 
clause (a) They no doubt stand on a diffeient footing, and we have 
therefore to recommend a diffeient heatuiont for such persons As the new 
movomeiit of non- violent non-co opeiation brought me mto the arena of 
active politics, I do rot, I must confess, loiow as much pf them Bather 
if I kneM au} thing of them I kneM'- then Moist features But now that 
I have been drawn mto the active politics of my countiy, I can visuahse 
Mhnt they stood for The more I think of them, the more I become 
enamoured of then devotion To be stnctly coirect, I should say I become 
ashamed of them For M^hat have they done? Have they done anytlimg 
for their own seJf-mteiest? If they have done so they aie not entitled 
to our consideration They stand condemned in their own eyes and in 
the eyes of the Morld ^ I am thinking of those only Mho have committed 
any act of Molence for the sake of lescumg then country oi their rehgiort 
from the violence of the lulers What else could they have done in those 
days onlj’^ if they had that fire of patriotism burning Mithin their hearts^ 
The invention of non-violence M^as not then known to the woild and for 
the matter of that to those honest men avho could not shrink from doing 
their duty simply because lepnsals were soon to follow from mightier hands 
Nom^ that the M^eapon of non-violence has been practised m India on so 
many occasions and found quite suited to the genius of the people m 
achieving their desued goal, I daresay the weapon of violence will be, 
as a genoial rule, left untouched Mheuever some sacred cause is m hand 
I wish I could impress on the other side of this House that they should 
deem it their gient fortune that such a weapon has been invented and the 
best minds of India arc domg their utmost to brmg it mto vogue amongst 
the multitudes of the people who inhabit this unhappy land They should 
proclaim it fmm the top of every house that this is the weapon they 
gladly M'^elcome and thus help the greatest peace-lovmg man on the face 
of tins earth at the present time m his propaganda of getting it accepted 
to the fullest extent But before it M’^as actually practised m India for the 
first time, which I beheve Mas m Decembei, 1921, when the whole of 
India withstood the order of declarmg th.e volunteer orgamsat ons as un- 
lawful, I hold that people m India deserve to be pardoned for M^hat they 
did before m using violent methods The opportunity of such general 
amnesty was afforded to the Government many times, but I am gneved 
to observe that it M^’as not availed of Now is the time for it, when the 
people themselves, through their representatives m this House, ask ^or 
the release of these persons and that also not generally but after^havmg 
their cases examined by a committee, both elected and 
wiucTi the House may hare confidence This clauae will include 
who have been tned by special tnbunals, tnlunals set np 
laws of 1919 and 1921, and any others whom T may not 
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Tho third cause (c) relates to those gioat souls of India who are now 
exiled m foieign countries Tho same can with greatei force be said 
about these souls os has been said above about tho persons co\ered by 
clause (b) 1 have no acquaintance with them and hence I leave it in 

the hands of those who are intimate with their activities The request 
m regard to those persons is much more mild They are left to the mercy 
of the Government, but of course this House cannot with any self-respect 
accept any condition which is humiliating to the country or which is 
humiliating to the mdividual concerned The terms should m ail fairness 
be reasonable and at the same time honourable No fairer opportumty 
could come to the Government than when there is such a humble request 
made on behalf of this House With these nords, Sir, I commend the 
Eosolution to the Honourable hlembers of this House for then: acceptance 

Colonel J. D Crawford (Bengal European) Sir, I have hstened to 
the impassioned oratory of my friend, Mr Eanga Iyer, with attention, 
<but w'hilst he was busy smashmg up the Government furniture I saw flash 
across his face that smile which one knows so well m the lobby, and felt 
that really even he was not smeerely convmced of what he was saying 
I have also hstened to the fiords of the Honourable Member moving the 
Eesolution,. because I was anxious to see, smee this matter was last dis- 
cussed, whether there were any fresh reasons which rmght enable us to 
look upon the position of pohtical prisoners differently from what we did 
last time, and none of the speakers have produced one argument, or one 
shred of evidence which inclines me to change my mind Admittedly, 
the Honourable Mover of the Resolution said that the -atmosphere was 
now calmer and cooler That, Sir, I believe is a fact, I believe it is a 
fact which IS largely due to the measures which Government have taken 
and upon which 1 feel they are to be congratulated (An Honourable 
Member “Question” ) I only wish that this House could congratulate 
itself by saying “We too supported the Government, we saw the 
necessity, we admitted that there was a revolutionary party, that there 
was trouble, which the ordmary courts of law could not deal with, and 
therefore that, as in other countries, we too, repugnant though extra- 
ordinary measures must be to all decent-minded men, find ourselves forced 
to take extraordinary measures, and the moment that the situation is 
cleared up, and our extraordinary measures have had their effect, then 
and then only will be the time to consider our attitude towards those 
who came within the clutches of that measure” I feel and I noticed 
this dunng the course of conversations which I constantly had with Indians 
on this question that there are many who say that the position 

Mr M A Jinnah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) On a point 
of order, Sr Is the Honourable Member justified in disclosing pnvate 
Conversations that he had with Members? 

Mr. President* The Honourable Member is not justified m referring to 
specific pnvate conversation he had outside the House, but he may refer 
to it in a general way 

Colonel J. D Crawford* I made no menton of conversations which I 
had with Members I said m conversations which I had with Indians on 
this question at times I have realised that there is a feeling that possibly 
' the Government could now bnng those prisoners who are detamed without 
tnal m front bf the court They say there have been, since we last met, 
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bruii^'Iil in iiont ot couits m which you havt. attained convictions, 
\k>u nui 7 nfxliiced yoin witnesses and Ihe} have not been intimidated 
Therciolo, ulij not now pioduLt ali these men in front of courts That 
IS in nr^uimenfc which is so loasonablo that it appealed to me also to a 
cert un extent until 1 examined and took the trouble to find out the facts 
rcg irdmg the piuticulai cases m which witnesses had been forthcoming' 

I found th d in those cases the witnesses weie what I might say fortuitous 
witnesses that is to sa\ they were the oidinary men in the street who 
)iad been jnesent at sonic commission of crime m the open and that these 
nien had oonio fon^ard and giVen their evidence as ordinary citizens in 
front ot the court But \vhen you have to bnng evidence against men 
who aie it the hack of a conspiracy, who arc themselves not prominent in 
crime committed in the open, when you have to rely on sources of 
mfonnatuni which are secret, tlicn you cannot bnng forward that informa- 
tion in court imtil you are certain that your conspiracy is entirely broken. 
{An Honourahlo Member ** What is the good of having any laws at 
all^'") If Members will give me an opportunity may I tell them of the 
position in the Free State The Free State of Ireland is my own country 
and they liu\e been forced to do what? They have been forced to intern 
wnthout tnal 12,000 men and w^hen they were asked to release those 
men 

lilr Devaki Prasad Sinha It is a damn shame ^ 

Colonel J D Crawford It is a free country, Su ! When the} were 
asked to release those men they said “We cannot release these men 
until tlic conspiracy against our free government is absolutely broken'’ 
That IS the actual position Have we to-day any evidence to show that 
ihis conspiracy which we all deplore — you deplore it as much as anybody 
else, you have no wish for violence, — has subsded? Have we now suffi- 
cient evidence to show that it has so broken up that we can produce 
evidence fiom our pnvaie sources of information and bring these men to 
tnal because we no longei want them? I cannot believe that 'that i& 
the position That is my opinion on the question Supposing that we 
have got the good-wall, which I honestly believe Mr Eanga Tver wants and 
which I think is growing, and go to Government and ask them to grant an 
amnest\ VyTint is the cxpeiience of amnesty of political prisoners? What 
happened in ^our amnest} m 1912? Thcio was a reciudescence of youi 
revolutionarv movement the moment you let out your political prisoners 
What happened, again, m 1919 when once more you granted an amnesty? 
A recrudescence of your revolutionary activities And what will happen , 
again now" if you granted another amnesty? A recrudescence of the revo 
lutionary conspiracy Now, that revolution is not a thing of which an}r 
firm and stable Government need he particularly afraid But who are 
the people who w"ould suffer from the deeds of these revolutionanes, mis- 
guided men as they are? It is the ordinary citizen, the citizen in the 
street, and it is our duty m this Hou,se to stand up for the ne'hts of the 
ordinary citizen and give him the protection before we consider those 
misguided men who adopt methods with which none of us in this 
agree Until we are sure that we have this conspiracy crushed once and for 
all — an amnesty will only mean that it will be again Built un — we are 
not yot in a position to plead with Government for a general amnestw 
for poT tical prisoners So far as my ovm commumft" is conc^^ed, I 
♦ feel that our position is this We supported the Government with regret 
m the adoption of this extraordinary measure the raeasur- — 
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the GoserjiUioDt, ilio Jcaj)u]iBibiIi(y js wtli Liu* Go\er]iinLjit Wo sc‘‘ 
nothing but tliat the Government in <he due oxerciBO of their responBibilit) 
must in tlien own good time consider whctlioi clemency 'ihould or should 
not be shown 

Mr T C Goswami Surely, Mi Ihcbjdcnt, you know that invisible 
eouimunicatious do sometimes pass from tlic Chair I was told tlmt the 
arrangement of debate would be facilitated if I formally placed before the 
Assembly the amendment that stands in my name As I ^v^8 saying, I should 
have certamly preferred to wait to hear if the Home Member had discovered 
any further arguments — or, shall we say, excuses — in defence of the conti 
nued detention of people against ^rllOln Government are not prepared to 
proceed I will read my amendment, wdiich is ns follows 

** TJmt for tho original Rosolution the following bo substilutcd 

‘ Tlmt this Assemblj rccoinmendb to tho Governor General in Counril that he bo 
pleased 

(o) forthwith to secure the immediate rclo iso of all political prisoners detained 
without trial, 

{b) to take stops to remove nU difficulties in tho way of tho return to India of 
all Indian exiles in foroim countries who may ho or may have been 
suspected of being concerned m any revolutionary or other activities regarded 
by Go\oniment as prejudicial to tho interests of India, 

(c) to bring to trial under tho ordinarj law of tho land such persons against 
whom Go^o^nmont think that thov have sufficient evidenco to go to Court ’ * 

No\^ , I must explain why I propose tins amendment It is not because 
I am not in sympathy with every word that is contained m the ongmal 
iResoIution, w^hich has been so eloquently moved by my Honourable friend 
I^aulvi Muhammad Shafee It is because wdicn I saw^ the Resolution on 
paper I felt that two distinct issues had been brought within the scope of 
one Resolution, — the pohtical prisoners who have already been convicted 
and the pohtical pnsoners who have not been convicted by any court Now 
in the ca^e of convicted prisoners their release is technically a question of 
amnesty, w^heieas m the case of persons who have been detained without 
trial (and, what is fai more appalling, without oven charges having been 
fonnulatcd against them), I submit that is a matter of elementary juris- 
prudence, a matter of elementary human rights Not that I have not 
svmpath} and in some cases great respect foi some of the pohtical pnsoners 
who have been convicted by what are called competent courts Rirst 
of all, I know — and the country knows well — that the judiciary in 
India cannot be relied upon Indeed prostitution of the judiciary for 
*1 Imperial ** ends has passed on even to tho sacred precincts of temple of 
justice at Westmmster I would only remind you of Lord Justice Darhng's 
charge to the jury in the Tilak case and the still more obviously unjudicial 
conduct of Mr Justice McCardie in the Sankaran Nair case There i"- 
another reason why I really lend m\ moral support to that part of tb( 
Resolution which is omitted m my amendment and which demands the 
release of political prisoneis who have been convicted, and that reason 
16 this, — that I do not regard it as necessarily immoral for any Indian to 
seek to effect a change in the present Government bv violent means I do 
not regard it ’’as immoral Political reasons of expediency may dictate a 
course of action which is not a violent course My object in bnnging this 
^amendment before the Assembly, therefore, is simply this, — ^that the two 
issues which ought to be separate have been jumbled together m one 
Rosolution 
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Colonel Cra^\^ord, who, I understand, is the oiBQcial Secretary of the 
European •Vssocmtion, may bo forgiven for having amused this Assembly 
by solemnly nlhrmnig a proposition which is unlmown alike to junsprud- 
onco and to logic, tliat it is foi the man uho denies to adduce evidence As 
t matter of fact, this House auaits the Homo Member^s speech, to see if 
iho Homo Member has any more evidence to place before this House 
do not care, and here I repeat something which I have said before — do not 
I are how liigli the aulhonty is of the man ^\ho has examined the cases of 
these political detenus on mere repoils I do not care whether he has been 
n Chief Justice nnjvhcio, or a Loid Chancellor anj where I do not care 
whether he is or has been a Judge of a High Court For any one to say 
that a man detained wathout trial with no charge framed against him is a 
criminal, is a most preposterous proposition I shall also wait patiently — 
but probibl} in \am — for the new Law Member who is conspicuous by his 
absence licrc, because tlic new Law Member of the Government of India, 
more tlinn a \car before the promulgation of the Ordinance, at a public 
meeting in Calcutta, where he was bedded, said, “ I have got the list of 
suspects in m^ pocket I want him, contrar)" to the prudent tradition of 
Ins two immediate predecessors, to defend in this popular House, if he can, 
the action of tlic Government in continuing to impiison people whom we 
all, the whole country, believe to be honourable men, innocent men 

Wo have heaid again to day, as we have hcaid so often befoie, the 
callousness wath which Members of the Government spoik of the treatment 
that IS meted out to these State pnsonei*s I repeat what I said this^ 
morning Some of the State pnsoners are used to comforts as good as the 
Home jMember ever enjoyed Even Regulation m of 1818 lays down 
that m the case of State prisoners, they shall be given all the comforts to 
which they have been accustomed in their ordinary life 

V 

There is another point in my amendment which seems to require ex- 
‘planation, and that is why I want only the Indian exiles m foreign countnes 
to be allowed to come back When I drafted this amendment, I did have 
in mind the cases of non-Indian fnends of India who had been exiled But, 
just at that time, ]Mi B G Hormman had managed to come back to India, 
through what has been described as a Passport miracle and his case 
w^as the pnncipal case amongst those of non-Indian friends of India who 
had been exiled With regard to iMr B G Homiman, I think I ought to 
refer to what passed between myself and the Under Secretary of State for 
India in London 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) Is the 
Honourable Member in order in refemng to a non-Indian? No doubt we 
should like to know what lie has to sav about the return of the Indian 
exile 

Mr T C Goswami I want to explain why I am excluding the non- 
Indian exiles In the case of Mr Homiman, the Government of India 
here had said that it was the Secretary of State s office in London which 
was preventing his retmoi In Whitehall, they affirmed that it was the 
Government of India who were preventing his return And so I was obliged 
to tell the Undei-Secretary of State that the two contradictory statements 
could not both be* true! I am glad that the Government have not made fur 
-ther difficulties in the way of Mr Homiman 's return, and I think they have 
discreetly allowed him to come, saving what they call then prestige With 
Tegard to the Indian exiles, there are pnncipally two classes the class 
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mentioned m this Pieport — the llowlatt Committee s Peport, the Sedition 
Committee's Report, 1918 — ^most of nhom are in Europe, and the second 
class, — those nho hove been deprived of then American citizenship by e 
decision of the Supieme Court of the United States of America We have 
reason to suspect that belund that decision was political pressure b\ the 
Bntish Govemment 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman In which class dm 
Honourable fnend include Bash Bihan Ghose^ 


lir. T 0. Goswami Sir Bash Bihan Ghose? I do not know the cast 
of Bash Bihan Ghose (Voices " Bose, Bose ") Well, these Indians 
who have been depnved of their national status in the United States are 
not allowed to return to India The case of Dr Sudhindra Bose has been 
raised several tunes in this House But Government are not yet m a 
position to say what nahonahty technically these people who have been 
depnved of their national status m the United States now belong to 

So much with regard to the terms of my amendment, except that 1 
should like to pomt out that clause (c) has special reference to a provision lu 
Begulation IH which decreed that m those dark and perilous days of 1818 
a man could be spinted away if Goveinm*ent thought that he was dangerous 
but had not suGScient evidence to bring them to court I hope, m this 
more enlightened age, they will proceed against suspected persons according 
to the ordinary law of the land, and go to court with evidence, and take 
their chance The Special Tribunal which has been constituted m Bengal 
by the Ordmance Act — which I do not consider as law, because it is really a 
violence against law, — is regarded with great suspicion First of all that 
Tribunal has not been employed except m very few cases, and m a recent 
case m Calcutta that Tribunal was found to be notonously and grosslj 
partial 

The Honourable Sir Alexander ISuddiman Is my Honourable fnend 
us order m reSectmg on a judicial tnaP 

Mr. President What has the Honourable ^lember got to say about the 
point of order? 

Mr. T 0 Goswami Hy submission is that as the matter is not suh 
jud^cCj I have a right to comment upon it 

Mr. President I am afraid the Honourable ilember is enti'-ely wrong' 
Xo comments reflectmg on the conduct of Judges are permissible wh'^ther 
the case is pendmg or disposed of 

Mr T 0 Goswami Then I can cnhcise the judgment 

Mr President Yes 

Irlr T 0 Goswami I think that judgment is a most atrocious judgment 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman The judgment is certainly 
imder appeal in the High Court Do vou consider it nght that the judgment 
should be criticised? 

Mr. President Cnticisms of judgments are permissible m so far as they 
are possible without reflectmg on the conduct of Judges 

Mr T 0 Goswami Then I say that that judgment is preposterous- 
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I will lemind the House of an incident which recently took place I 
am sorry I am talang a lot of your time (Honourable Members “ Go 
on'") 

Mr President. I am afraid the Honourable Member has already 
exceeded his time limit Will he bung his remarks to a close? 

iE£r T 0. Goswami May P make one more remark, Sir I will refer 
to the Willoughby Gaiey mcident m Calcutta Sir Willoughby Carey \\a8 
a colleague of ours m the last Session (HonouTable Members “ He is 
heie*') I apologise foi having made a mistake and thinking that he is 
no longer a Member of this House Well, the Honourable Sir Willoughby 
Carey appioached a Membei of Parhament who was recently on a v sit to 
'Calcutta and volunteered (this is a pubho mattei) to accuse eveiybody — 
Mahatma Gandhi, the late Mr C B Das and others — of revolutionary 
conspiracy Then Mi Johnston said that he had taken down what he had 
said, m wntmg and if Sn Willoughby Carey had the courage of his con- 
victions he should aUow one of the leudei'S of the Swaraj Party m Bengal 
iiO meet him in the piesence of himself and Mr Sime, and substantiate 
the charges, which were very wide And Sir Willoughby Carey — shall I 
sav — ‘'funked'" it 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddnnatf May I point out, Sir, that it 
seems to me lalliei a difficult position If a Member of this House is to 
bring a personal charge against another Member of this House, he ought 
io give him notice Did my Honourable fnend give notice? 

Mr T 0 Ooswami. This is a public thing Mr Johnston has times 
without uumbei lefeired to that matter m the press, the matter has been 
freelv discussed in the press, without any sort of disclaimer from Sir 
Wil]oughb> Caiey, and I am surpnsed that the Home Member does not 
’know about it 

Mr T G Qoswami What I was driving at was this Colonel Craw- 
foid was heie when I lose to speak, but he is not here just now (A Voice 

He ought to be here " ) Yes, he ought to be here Colonel 
Crawfoid said several times *'We were forced to take severe measures 
Who aie the *\\e' It is a significant it is a conscious “ve" I 

submit that, at any late m Bengal to-day, as things have degenerated 
theie, the Government and the European community form a clique, and 
that between the Government and the non-official Europeans there is a 
liaison which we all heartily deplore, because, as I have sa^d before, there 
IS a suspicion that the Ordmance was conceived in consultation with the 
non-official Eumpean community of Calcutta 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* The Honourable Member 
will accept my statement that that is an entne untruth The Ordinance 
was not drafted m consultation with the non-official European community, 
and I will ask him to withdraw that statement 

Mr President I think the Honouiable Member ought to accept the 
statement of the Honouiable Home Member 

Mr T C Goswami I uould like always to accept any statement from 
dhe Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman But the circumstantial evidence 
nrag rather strong 
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Ilr President' I have alie'id\ lemmded tbe Honourable Member that 
he has exceeded liis time 

Mr T 0 Goswami* Te&, Sir, I will obey your command and the call* of 
Luncheon 

L K Hyder (Agra Division Muhammadan Kuial) Sir, I have 
no particular qualification^ to make a speech on this Eesolution, but I be- 
lieve, Sir, that expression has been given to opmions which are held by a 
section in this country 

Sir, I have been moving in an atmosphere of unreality all these three 
hours 'UTiat is it that the Resolution asks for? WTiat is it that the amend- 
ments seek? I do feel that we must tackle these problems with a full ap- 
preciation of what is called Realpolitik There is a body of opimon which 
has a different wa^ The goal which it seeks to attain is not the goal which 
I as an Indian vonld like to attain The method by which they seek to 
attain it iz the method of the bomb and the pistol That method, all reason- 
able, moderate, liberal Indians should discard What is it that they 
desire to do? Their desire is to jump out of the existmg framework of 
society and law and ordei That method all reasonable Indians cannot 
approve of Tbe Resolution as it is and the amendment ns it is at present 
worded — both of them I cannot accept It is out of a full appreciation of 
the fact that expression has to be given to what we feel that I, who possess 
no particular qualifications for speaking in this matter, have stood up to 
give my opinion on this and it is to this effect, that I cannot walk wath 
people whose way of thinking is different, I cannot pay allegiance to them 
As a man cannot have two hearts in one breast, similarly the man whose 
aim IS to ]ump out of the existing framework of society, the man whose 
method is that of the bomb and the pistol, the man who says ''I shall have 
recourse to violence” — ^I say you cannot pay allegiance to both of these prin- 
ciples, violence and non-violence The Resolution asks for the release of such 
people who par allegiance to different pnnciples, to the principle of violence 
(A Voice ” How do vou know?”) '^Tiat is it that the second part of the 
amendment demands^ It says 

" to toVe steps to rcnio\e all difHcaltios in the vray of the rotom to India of all 
Indian exiles in foreign countnes 

T know Ton little about the Indian exiles But this I know Wliatever 
pnrt\ IS in power — ^I shall not name any party , let it be tbe Moraman party 
licro in power, but the moment that a bomb is directed against tbe head 
of flint partv I ask Members of this House whether as honest, reasonable 
men fhey are prepared to advocate that the man who threw the bomb at 
fln'^ head of the party in power should be allowed to return to this connt^^ 

M T ” That is not the Resolution ” ) The Resolution is 

'Mo tiM to remove all difFictiltic*; in the wv of the return to Indn of all 

Intlnn rvilc^ in foreign countries vrlio mnv be or “who mav ha\c been suspected of being 
oouc^m^d in revolutionary or other nrtmtics regnrdecl bv Government '•s prejnclicnl 
to r of Indn ** 

V?hnt n it tlinf clause (t>) rsks for? (4 Voice ” Put them on Inal”) 
that the v a\ cortainly I saj let people who have resort 

fn tln^ mrihod ho brouehl to fnal and T <ja\ , ‘‘since ^on sav that way, yon 
ly ^hal CO tl rnd xnn clinic ihal method, therefore abide bv the results 
of lliaf methol ** As a Member of this A«jsemhlv I cannot in all con 

en^e advr^ea*e tlie immrdnte release of all manner of people, but I do 
Mud \ir^o m (hn Roqohifion arc jumbled up the cases of a number of 
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people There may be people Tiho nm\ have broken law and order in a 
moment of popular outburst 1 say m their case, “If the emergency is 
over, release them,“ because a man is apt to forget himself m a moment 
of popular outburst But heie arc people who have a defimte way of think- 
ing, who sweat by principles winch no reasonable Indian can at all appiove, 
and the amendment isks for the immediate release of all such people We 
have had enough of this paltering with truth and untruth Either it is 
this or it IS that Eithoi \t is going to be violence or it is gomg to be non- 
violence If it IS Molonco, then no Indian, whether Swarajist or Indepei> 
dent or Liberal or IVIoderite can at all approve of it If it is going to be 
non-violence, then 1 “ccilainly let the Government bring the evidence 
igain<:f them and place the men on trial, so that justice may be done“ 
Here I do fool that it is a breaking away from the principles which ought 
to be held sacred No man ^liould be detained without tnal I understand 
that the case of the Government Benches is that if you bring these people 
detained under Bcgulation III of 1818 to trial, there is a fear of the lives of 
the ofScer^ and tlie hve^ of private citizens {An Honourable Member 
“That 13 a lie *) As legaids that matter, I wall reply “In a moment of 
emergenc} \ou can have these people detained “ {An Ho7iourable Mem 
her " How would ^ou like to be detained?") If I were guilty of certam 
actions, I should like to be brought before a Judge I have the fullest 
right to ask wdiat is the case against me I am prepared to abide by the 
results {An Honourable Member “ If the Government do not doit what 
IS a our roph Under Begulation III of 1818 I say that the case of the 
Go\ eminent i<3 a w^eak one The Government sav that if they bring these 
men to trial, the lives of tin officers will be m danger and that the lives of 
the witne«5ses wall bo in danger That is a novel thing to which I caimot 
subscribe It is part of the life of a sailor to take all the dangers of the 
sea If an administrator feels that hi*?* life and the lives of the people mav 
be endangered, I say \ou have got to take the good weather with the bad, 
just as it IS part of the life of a soldier to take all the nsks whatever thev 
mav be Here the case of the Government rests on a weak foundation 
They are afraid there wall be more murders Let there be more murders but 
the right of the mdividunl to be placed before a Judge has got to be vmdicated 
and in my view the administrators and the poheemen would be f ailin g m 
their dutv if tho\ did not brave these dangers But this Besolution, as I 
said, IS a jiimblc It a‘?ks for the return to India of people who are not 
of our wa\ of thinking and of the wa^ of thinlnng of some of us who are 
here I do not think theio is a single Member of tlus House who would 
a( once pay allegianeo both io the pnnciples of violence and non-violence 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan I am one of those who 
wr»uld ne\or make a good hermit T prefer more comfortable places of 
er1 ertamment (Laughter) 

Now, Sir, I wall endeavour to address my*?elf first of all to the some- 
wliat general terms of the Resolution Mv Honourable fnend Lala Duru 
Cband quotes from the Encyclopredn of the Liw<? of England to indicate 
wliat IS the meaning of a political offence I have lead his extiact wath 
great in^Test and I have also referred to the context and I found that 
the author went on to sa\ that m law there is no distmction between 
pohiical and other offences except possibh in Enghsh law ui legard to 
seditious offences Anv othei offences the law makes the offence, it does 
not he^d the motive It is perfectly true that m international law there 
are exceptions made for so called political offences but this is not so m 
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Municipal law* The learned author of the book quoted went on to point 
out tliat m legard to the distinctions he had suggestea, ibev were 
not legal but Parliamentary distinctions \\Tiat he means by Parlia- 
mentary I have some difficulty in determining However, I am prepared 
for t^e purposes of this debate to accept the definition to which my fnend 
refers He, follovang bis author, saj^s the offences to which thi^ definition 
applies are those directed against public order, treason, treason-felony, 
sedition or intoilerence with the Executive or legislature an unlawful 
assembly intended to defy or overa>we or to make notons protests against 
the law 

Dala Duni Ohand That is vdiat your lawyer says 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Hnddiman I am accepting your own 
definition We will see what are the offences which are considered tc 
be political offences 

Now the Indian Penal Code, as I think I am right in saymg, docs not 
regard motives but says this is an offence and that is an offence Our 
cnrmnal lav/ has been very much admired, though it is not so universally 
popular m this House as it might be The Indian Penal Code divides 
offences mto vanous Chapters, and the mam Chapter to which the defim- 
tion of my Honourable friend refers is the Chapter of offences agamst 
the State It begms by telhng us what is waging war against the King, 
it goes on to define conspiracy to wage war conspiracy m the collection of 
arms mth the intention of winging war, and variously develops these 
offences till it arrives at the most criminal offence of all, namely, that 
of assaulting a Member of the Council of the Governor General (Xaughter ) 
Then it goes on to deal with the law of sedition In other words these 
are all offences agamst the State It is a pecuhar and notable 
fact that m debates m India offences against the State are regarded 
and treated as slighter and less dangerous than offences against 
mdniduals Theie are many lawyers m this Hou^e If \e were 
not debating a subject of great political excitement, I have no 
doubt that I would have considerable support on the point that an offence 
against the State is the most dangerous of all offences If I kill 
you because I do not like the shape of your face, or because I 

do not like the way you talk to me, or because 30 U have injured me, 
that IS a comparatively shght offence, but if I kill you because you are 
a servant of the Government and the killing is vath the intention of 
subverting that Government, then that offence becomes most serious to 
the Government I cannot expect that from those who wish to overthrow 
the Government there should be much sympathy with that view, but 
I put it forward that, whatever Government there ma} be, they cannot 
afford to look on offences against the State as lighter than other offences 
If the State is disorganised or overthrown, it wall be when the State fails 
to recognise that offences against itself are more and not less senons than 
offences committed for personal reasons That is a point I wish ia 
bring forvnrd most strongrv 

Then T turn to the terms of the Hesolution It asks that aU 
persons who have been convicted of any of the offences which I have 
spenfied, m ^hicb acts of violence have not been committed, should be 
ferth^ ith released Now, I have found verv great difficulty m getting 
statistics dealmi with this point On the last occasion, when we had 
notice of a similar Eesolution, the Honourable Member facihtated my^ 
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task by scheduling moic or less the sections that ho had in mind That 

IS fairl\ simple, we can c ill foi those figures But to obtain accurate 

figmcs m regard to crimes m ^\hich there is not an oiemcnt of violence 
uould loquirc a pcn)<?a! of ihc locoid of each ease It is not possible to get 
let ni «{e fic:uros on ihc ])oint v ithout that Thai is one of my difiBcultaes, 
and wlion I said tlic Resolution was nebulous, I had that pomt m view 
I nould su one word on the amendment It was moved by an 

Honour iblc gculleman, iMr Goswami Is be in the House? {An 

//o7joura/dr hS ruber ** Xo Well, I do not desire to do what he did this 
inonuug and I will thcicfore loscive my remarks till he returns I 
wall morel} ^a^ dial wlicn I first saw his amendment, it seemed to me 
to hold proiuipc of soinclhnig nlhcr difiorcnt tlian transpired from his 
'Speech It soemed io inr that he put foiv\ard a point of definite restnction 
of tlio widenosq of the Ro'^olution, for the onh point m his speech with 
which I did agree, was that the Resolution as -it ^^tands is rathei muddled 
J do agree with that and I think that is the onh thing m his speech with 
^,hlch I do agree I had thouglit he was moving on rather different lines 
md thni he was puiling fon^aid a. different and more onsih comprehensible 
rase, but lie fcih us thi*^ is not *^0 1 ahva\s toll the House my views 

iranklx and it ^ccins to mo tliat tins is a Resolution that some Members 
of tins House wore almost bound to hrinr forward They opposed 
ino in the \er\ saint an^ measure I brought forward (ironic.il 

laughter), ^ho^ opposed me tooth and mul and thc> wall oppose me tooth 
md nail in order to get the release of the men who arc detained under it 
That is liuman niturc md T make no complaint on that pomt How- 
c\er J did hope the ITonouiahle Member recognised that to go back 
and to itteinpt to rclc ill tlie^^c peopk is neither politic nor 

reasonable I should ha\c weleoined the amendment to that e\tent 
bee lu^o it would ba\c sinipuficd m\ t isk and bi ought us to the real issue 
that most of ^ou ire c once mod about Howc\er, the Mover has decided, 
as appears from lus speccli, to support the whole thing — to go the whole 
hog — and nsk that the Ghadi sn])porlei's should he released as also the 
martial 1 iw ])risoner'=, md to demand that \n\ of these prisoners of what- 
c\cr kind who are sliH m ] ul howe\Gr long back the date mav go, should 
Re released at once if the\ fall within clause On that I Rave very 

little to Ra> There can haidlv he m} of the martial law prisoners I 
think now in jail wlio fall undci that clause It is difficult, without 
examining the records to sa\ , but I believe there can be none m deten- 
tion who would be co\oicd b^ clause (a), and I think I am also correct in 
saving there can be none of tlic Ghadr conspuaev imdci clause {a) Thev 
wwe all men sentenced for Ibe most serious offences and would probably 
fall under clause (b) But do not let the House make any mistake 
about it it is not possible foi me on notice of this kind io examine ail 
cases I do not Imow foi ceitam, but I am assured by those who are m 
a position to Icnow these matters better than I am that that is the case 
Wtell, then what the Resolution is really askmg for is a general 
amnesty Now wRat are the giounds for granting a general amnesty? 
The Honourable Member whoso speech reproduced the remarks m this 
very useful pamphlet of Lala Dum Chand quoted IMr Gladstone on the 
subject of the release of some Irish offenders The pomt was also ex- 
amined by m} predecessor who wath Ins usual clarity of thought and logical 
mind endeavoured to evolve tests, automatic tests, to decide when Gov- 
ernment should mdulge m the luxury — ^I call it a luxury advisedly — of a 
, general amnostv Honourable predecessoi evolved two tests I am not 
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Omf hh; (Imf I (nf,irclj n-r, f> {Jmf tiic=;c arc fho onJ^ two it,:,ts 

C n of fiK- (c, s V ns that tin staU of ufluiu m flic counfry should be smd. 

i recS", r: ,K'\?Tn. 

If \wis non.iilh. 'r ( * " "" '! rnovement Imd spent jls force 

'\iis pon ihio ,f il„r. wis no danff/ r lo flu public safeU, to release 

ip (ho iuu< of (Ih- Ifoimo unniri .‘^irilj, fhf real thing the House is 
mirrfsted (u m (his Jlmolnfion toncerns two provinces One zs she 
Inuja t (he other is HcngnI I do iioj tliinl., looking nfc the pspci before 
inc, Umt Ute ()„(., (imi imses m an\ other place (An Houonrahlr 
Ajr?>|0rr Mdlulmr ) il is uHdulcd (o co\cr the ease of the 

Moplnl) pri«:oner^ If (lie fornhlo con;erMon of Hindus is a political aim, 

I itui afinid J omiiltfl 1hn< \s J ]ta^c said, it zs a matter for comment 
Inut n Kcsolutjnn of thm Kind should Jinvo been moved b}" a Member of 
V proMUeo vJiere there not u single mim either convietcd ns a pobiical 
pruonin or dt lamed for any pohticnl offence There is one prisoner m 
JJilmr, a Punjab prisoner, con\icled m connection \Mth the Gfaadr 
conspiracy It is fortunate that v.e snould have the advantage of a speech 
in support of Uus motion from u Member \^ho comes from a province, 
winch IS nt am rale laitirclj unconcerned m tins particular Resolution 
I hu%o no donht it la an accident of the ballot, but I cannot pass it ]n 
cniiroly without comment {An /fonoura6/c Mtmbcr He is on Indian 
after ail *') I ugreo Bohans are Indians 


Now, Sn, ns I sn}, clause (a) of the original Resolution asLs for the 
release of nil political detenus whose trial in a court of law has not been 
hold 1 am now told that includes Moplah pnsoners I will give the 
House some very pertinent figures on this matter I do not suppose it is 
mtendod to go bojoud the Bengal terrorists and the Madras Moplah 
prisoners In Itlndras there are con^ned under the Itladras Regulation 
Bomc 204 Moplahs in jail, bosido some 30 persons otherwise restrained 
These are all, piacticnlh ah, I nm informed, Moplahs concerned m forcible 
conversion Now" for myself I do not regard that as a political aim I 
desire strong!} to sa} that I should myself disavow any political party 
who put that forward as a political atm (Laughter ) I do not Itoow 
whether the House will go so far as that with me They arc a little 
reluctant to go any way mth me As regards these pnsoners I propose 
to be very brief Should the House ask mo to go on with it, I shall, but 
the ease was thoroughly discussed in the Madras Conned and all I propose- 
fco say IS that the Member m charge, expressing the considered view of 
his Government, said the time was not ripe when these Moplahs could 
be released and hvo in peace and quietness with their fellow-subject‘s 
That particular situation, therefore, does not satisfy either Mr Gladstone's 
or Sir Malcolm Hailey s or, as provisionally adopted by me, my first 
test I dismiss them The -^cond class covered by clause (a) are the 
Bengal terrorists These people, 17 of them, are confined under Regula- 
tion m of 1818, 51 aie m jail under the Bengal Act, 67 are otherwise 
regulated, that is they have to live m their villages or arc subject to other 
various restrictions I have never pretended (and tbo House will bear 
me out m this) that I have ever liked this legislation I do not like it 
now But, on the other hand, do not think that I, as Home Member, 
Or tbo Government of India have the least intention of sheltering ourselves 
behind tbe Local Government or anybody else in tins matter The policy 
that has been pursued has been pursued at tbe instance of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in continual association with tbe Government of India, 
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tim w. uo in clo^c ioucli with llioni Thcic is uo question of 
slicKoung mjbolf oi tho <3o\cmmcnl o£ India behind anytlimg of tne 
kind I do not want to plead tlial the Act. is an Act of the Local Govern- 
ment It IS perfect]\ tine it ib, but it is an Act that was made heie, 
it 'uas merely le-cnncted theic, and theiefoio mo are absolutely ns guilty, 
ir 'SOU think so, ns the Local GoACinmenl, and I stand here, not in a sheet 
of icpenlance at all (o make it plain, nn Go\einment share the views of 
ihc Local Go\ernmcut I do not lecall Mliat word c\actlj my Honourable 
friend oppo^^itc used about Go\cinmcnls m India I do not knoM whethei it 
IS )call\ u«;cd m rarliamentaiv language I do not rcmcmbei AAhether he 
said our Govemnicnt nas R \1 uiical oi damned at any lale it Mas piett\ 
siiong language I can jieifcdh ncll undei^land that this House which 
icfused to pa^^s the Bill nilui ill\ disbchc\cs in the jigIic's of the Bill and 
must ihcrcfoio ne(essaiil\ jncss u<^ oithci to reh i^^e the piisoneis oi bring 
tlicm up fo! tiial That I can undcrslnnd I do not need to go over agam 
the same ground I explained m\ position \vhcn dealing Math the law 
m the \nnons debates m this House m one foian or another, and those 
icasons remain as good noM is thc\ Mcie then, or as bad as they were 
then (Mr M h Acharifo Quite as bad Wed, that may be your 

opinion it IS not ni} opinion, but I have one leason mIucIi is far beyond 
Mhat I lind then One of the cliaiges biouglit agamst the laM-' was that- 
d Mould be incfTccti\(» Sir, that is not so The legislation has 
been aoi\ cfTectne thoie has not been one outrage, and I stand here tn 
afhnn that instead of m isling men's lives I have saved lives, and the 
lives imongsi them of some of tliose misguided men who are noM under 
detention (Applause ) 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru Hom mam outiagcs Mcie committed befom 
the Act ^ 

The Honourable Sur Alexander Muddiman You do not m int me to go 
into th it If Tyou read m^ speeches oeforo dealing Maih it vou could get 
tho infonnniion T Imvr tin fimr In r^n intn them nn\x 
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submit .that the first suggestion would be an encroachment on the 
]uiciary and the second would be an encroachment on the executive 
The authority who can decide whether a person, at any rate a convicted per- 
son, can be safeij released is the executive who are responsible for law and 
order If anybody is willing to give facts about individual cases, we 
will look mto them Government have not acted harshly m the past, and 
I think I can appeal to certain Members of this House who are sitting 
here, certainly one of them who came to me with the case of a particular 
person I had it looked mto quite recently and the man was released If 
there are any other cases brought to my notice, I will certamly look mto 
them But that we should mdiscnmmately release or even investigate the 
case of all those who are( m jail, some of whom have been convicted for the 
most senous offences m the Indian Penal Code, is certainly a thing you 
cannot ask any Government to accede to I looked into one ot these 
oases cunously enough, because it was impossible for me to know about 
events many of which transpired long before I had any cormection with 
the department of which I am now m charge I asked for a case 
mentioned m the pamphlet It was the case of a man who should 
not be released It would be very wrong to release What was the 
offence m that case? That man was sentenced to death ongmally These 
cases were most carefully scrutinised and the House knows it in some 
cases, by His Excellency himself and this man at some penod m his career 
had had his offence commuted to transportation I went mto the case, 
and I must confess — was certainly rather surpnsed at the commutation 
I should myself always take, if I possibly could a favourable new, m a 
case where life is involved But m this case the immediate result of this 
man's action was that twelve other men were executed, he had mvolved 
12 othei men m death Now, I do not thmk that is a class of case that 
re^llv can be agam reviewed or considered I lecogmse strong feelings as 
regal ds a class of these prisoners but m askmg for review ot these cases 
of violence the House will not do itself any good m the estimation of 
the world at large, and I think it should reallv consider that point of view 


Now, the third thing \,e are a^ked to da to nllou the rctmn of 
the Indian exiles When I took up m\ present post I uas greatly mterest- 
ed to hear that there were any Indian exiles I said “Let us hear some- 
thmg about them and let me see the papers “ I went mto the matter at 
considerable length The Government of India had considcied their nolicv 
and they had amved at this policy They decided, as I think riehtlv, 
and I thmk that this House will thmk rightly, that it is our busmess to 
consume our own smoke — that we are not entitled to require other nations 
to bear with those undesirables whom they do not wish to bear iwth , on 
the other band, they have no nght to inflict their undesirables on an un- 
willing India That, I thmk, was a good and reasonable decision And 
I said, “ Whv don’t these men come back “? I was told 
What they want is a safe conduct what thev want is to be 
-told that when thev come back thev mil not be prosecuted “ 

In other words there are a nufnber of fugitives from ]ustice who if they 
come back to India are m danger of the law,— one or two of them 
might undoubtedlv be tned fob their lives I w^t to be perfectlv straight 
about that There are two ways of doing it You can lure back ^ man 
and give him facilities to return or you can tell him quite franhly, "I ^ 
give you no safe conduct ”, and I ash the (House if the second is not the . 
right and proper course 
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PaJiAi Shamlal Nonru \\lut iboul ilic oilui-'’ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman There je nothing to prevent 
Ihein from coming bach except then own guilty conscience 

Mr A 5langas\;aim Iyengar Tbeie iro so many laws ^hich can put 
them in jail without trial 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan I am glad that my Honour- 
able fnend mentioned it It is a very useful pomt We have heard that 
oertam Members do not behove m pohee, courts, judges, or indeed anything 
but in inj Honourable friends themselves WTiat am I to do? You say 
if I prosecute a man, I shall bring false evidence agamst him If I convict 
a man, mv judge i'j corrupt, or at an} rate he is prejudiced ,What am 
1 to do’’ 

Mr H V Abhyankar Turn down the whole system 

f 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman, Every time there is this 
sort of debate I bear attacks upon the police I have often said an this 
House, and I saj it again, that the police have behaved with the greatest 
courage and discretion (Loud Cheers ) They have had a most diflSculfc 
task After all, m a big service like that, it is impossible to contend 
that nobody has committed faults It is impossible for me to put 
forward that new and I do not put it forw^ard But I do put this forward 
that Ihcv ha^e on the whole behaved with courage and discretion — mind 
you, the police arc mainly Indian — both m war and m peace time You 
abuse the C I D — men nbo have tbeir lives m their bands My Honour- 
able friend behind me (Dr Hyder) has expressed his indifference to 
murders If it is a question of my friend's murder or my murder I should 
be comparatively easy, but it is a question of the murder of men who 
are paid a ^ ery low wage for performing their difficult and hazardous duties 
which on the whole the\ perform very well 

The Hnnourahlt iitb nj m ^\hf, i onv fioi i Bcni^al does not trust 
the pobco, the Court, the Chief Justice, the witnesses, nothing I suppose 
m his judgment the only judgment is his own But he is the '^incorruptible^' 
Bobespierre of the Indian revolution 

Hr T. 0* Goswami Judgment of the country 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan Sir, is that the judgment of 
your owm countrymen ? I thmk you are domg India a "very bad turn when 
you express these opinions about vour own countrymen I, an ahen, have 
a far better opinion of them than you have 

JSx E Das* He wants a trial 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan* Now, Sir, as regards (o), 
J h pointr^d out 1b d wo put no cb^t'^elo in the ua’ of these men I am 
not prepaiorl to ilial T wiT] p-ive these men facilities to return because 
if I eivo them f*^oilihos mrl the men back and then them and 

try them for murder, that would be, to my mind, repugnant I will give 
them no guarantee 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru Can you give the name of the two persons uhom 
\ou said you want to hang? 
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O. course, i saj tnc nature oi t re\<jluiioiidui} uuvcmenl depends 
upon the means which that movement adopts to * gam its objects and 
to achieve its aims Here agam there is nothing in the nature of the 
people of India which makes them distinguishable from the people of 
other countiies I have had the privilege of hving m Great Britain and 
other ^ estem countries and I do not see any reason why the people of 
this country should be considered to be more excitable and more in- 
flammable than the people of other countries In fact the complamt was 
that there were very few such people in this coimtry I do say that the 
people of India are by nature, by tradition, by their culture and by their 
history, so docile and so manageable and so easily subject to law that 
they ought to be given the credit for it instead of being discredited on 
that account Hie existence of a revolutionary movement among them 
shows that there is something radically wrong in the system of Govern- 
ment which forces the people to have recourse to revolutionary methods 
m order to redress their grievances or to assert their nghts Now, Sir, 
on that pomt again we have for the last five years tned to create an 
atmosphere of non-violence m this coimtry There agam I am perfectly 
certain that our non-violence may proceed from conviction or may not 
proceed from conwction, but it was certainly our defimte opinion that, 
under the present circumstances of this country, any revolutionary move^ 
ment dependmg upon force was not desirable but on the contrary defimtelr 
harmful We have repeated this statement from hundreds of platforms 
Yet, in spite of Government's trymg to crush movement of violence, it 
has gone on m this coimtry m some form or another for the last 25 years 
and it has not been exterminated I say that no amount of rgour in the 
appl cation of the law and no amount of ngour in the treatment of the 
prisoners will exterminate that revolutionary movement unless the causes 
which aie at the bottom of that movement are removed and remedied 
That must be imderstood distmctly It may be that there is a temporary 
luU Mv fnend the Honourable the Home l\Iember m dealing with the 
Bengal case pomted out that the Bengal Ordinance has been so effective that 
since its passing there has been no outrage If so, for that reason alone the 
pnsoners should under the Ordmance be mimediatelv released If that 
Ordinance has done its work and has been so effective that there has been 
no further outrage, then that is the most cogent reason for taking im- 
med ate action to release all those detenus who are detamed under that 
Ordinance But I may tell mv Honourable fnend that that should not 
give him any idea that revolutionary movements m this country will cease 
to e^ist or will be exterminated unless the real causes at the bottom of 
these revolubonarr movements are removed The ma n cause is that 
the neople of this country are being denied their political nghts from day 
to day, from month to month and from year to vear I must seek tout 
nermission to sav that the battle for freedom is of course alwavs going on 
ID the world m some form or other There will be no progress unless 
neopie are nrepared to suffer I^can quite understand Government taking 
an onnosite new IMy fnend just now read out the definition of political 
offences T could also read the definition of polit cal offences from other 
■Gnc^clopndias which would show distinctly that m a political offence mtent 
o' the erreatest possible imnortance, at least m ludning the nature of 
the offence the punishment to be given the political offender and the 
treatment to be accorded to him These three things are essentials in- 
volved in any pol tical not onlv the technical offence but also the 

punishment he has to receive and the treatment he has to receive after 
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co}JMc(ion I could cite nianj otlici authorities if I were minded to do 
so ullirining the conlrniy of uliat ni} fnend has cited, that is that intent 
Jb of \er\ giea( importance m a political crime The fact is this that there 
IS a dear distinction between couuliies which follow the Bntish system 
ind those \\hich follow the liussian oi tlie Austiian sjstem AAhat ^\e are 
asking (lie present Goveniment to do is that, as they are Bntislieis they 
should follow the British system and the British tradition of freedom and 
not the Austnan oi old C/aiist system 1 want to point out the diffeience 
Ihc wording of the law and the techiiicahties may be similai, but the 
application of the law m England and m India is veiy diflFerent I do 
Jiot Hunk an\l)od\ can contend that England is free from levolutionary 
nio\ementb At the piesent moment there is a icvolutionaiy movement 
going on m England, but do the Go^clnmcnt treat those engaged m the 
re\olu(ionai\ mo^LMnent exactly m the same way as they do the people 
herf Cortaml\ not Thcio is a great deal of difference, because- public 
opinion in that counti\ will not stand wliat we m this country aie standing 
*J'lic\ arc a free jicopic E\cn those people who do not agieo with the 
ic\oIiitionaiies and then Mews stand up m defence of hbcit's, of fieedom 
of exprr scion wlicnc\ei an\ demand is made to suppiess that freedom of 
expression At the present moment the Labnui Pait}^ which has no 
s^mpatli> with Communists oi wntli jicisons canning on communistic 
7 )ropngnudn (wlicn an attempt was made to ancsL the Communist leaders), 
iiied its best to piotesi against such action by Government, and they 
assert tliat tlic jniblic op luon of tlie counti*} is wdli them, and I believe 
dlial to he true, because 'f there is one thing piominent in the Bntish 
character it is the \o\e of fieedoni of opinion and oxpiession Of comse 
wlion it comes to fioodom of action that might be legulated the laws 
and, theiefoic, Go\(-inimni might have to take some pioceedings when 
it comes to action But so fai ns fieedom of exinession, of sentiment, of 
opinion is conecined, that is a piinciplo whicli c^el^ Englishman dunks 
-with Ins mother's milk, and thciefoie the Bntish peojilc aie natmally 
opposed to the suppiession of such fieedom m then own coimtiy But 
when the^ go nbioad perhaps the} find that Empires cannot be maintained 
-on Biitisli traditions, and Iheiefoie for the maintenance of those Empires 
they have lecoinse to methods which oio not Bntish in character T^at 
we nie asking them is tins, that if they are leally appicciative of our 
connection wath the Bntish Emp re, if they are really earnest in their 
demands for co-operation fioin us in the s}stem of Government that 
prevails now, the test of that lies in canying out the principles of British 
justice in the treatment of political offenders m this countr}" I think, 
therefore, it is m the fitness of things that eveiy time the Goveniment or 
the iciircsentatUGS of the Government ask us to make a generous response 
to a generous call foi co operation, a Eesohition of this chaiaclei ought 
to he 1)1 ought foiwaid m this Assembly to point out to the Government the 
difficulties w^hich prevent ns from extending the hand of co-operation 
The facts relied on m this Eesolution are of the nature of a skeleton m the 
cupboard and they require evhibrtion whenever there rs a talk of unreserved 
co operation So long as our people aie treated practically like dogs 
because they have had no trial, so long as important men, men of educa- 
tion and culture like Subhas Chandra Bose, are being treated in that w^ay. 
Government cannot expect the Nationalist Party in this country to co- 
operate with them unreservedly We are earaest, we are indulging in no 
camouflage when we sav that we do not desire in this a levolutionaiw move^ 
mrent based on force We do want an atmosphere m which it ma 
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IH>sb!l>li» foi uH 1(> CO opLWifo With llio Oo\ctnmcnt to a greater extent than 
\yu lui\c (lone in the pas( , hut for tlio creation of that atmosphere it is 
nhsolnlciv nocessar) Unit the tioatmcnt of jiolitical prisoners or the treat- 
ment of political ofTcnccs must cIi/Tcr from nhnt it has been in the past It 
must change maleuall) and vitalh Unless it changes, J submit — of 
couisc I ascribe no molivcb — that all tins talk of cooperation is mere 
diploniac} , and not a nuiitcn of real caincstncss We ^\ant a proof of the 
Piiiociiiy of the jiileiitioiis of the Govcruincjit by tJieir ncccdiiig to our 
lOQucst 111 legiiid In these pohlioal prisoners and Mitli regard to these omIcb 
1 can undeislaiid (lia( liio Government may not he able to accept the 
Ifosolulioii 111 ils enliict} Thej may not be able (o release all (lie political 
pi monel s, hut surely here is an opportunity which is olTcred to Govern- 
ment to sliow a loal change of heart by acting ns much in consultation with 
llic Jopiesontativcs of puhl c opinion as it is possible foi them to do I 
Buhmil, Sii , that these people wdio have been detained wntliout Inal, w’ho 
have been impiisoncd without a clinigo, should be either iminedinlcly 
rolonsc'd ot jiut upon their trial This pinctiee of issuing tellies de cachet 
is so uii-Biitish, that in this 20th century for any Government to justify 
this juocoduie, amounts to a confession that in spite of Bntish rule for 
11)0 ot 200 \cnrs we have made no piogiess at all towards lenl freedom 
oi tow aids a better undei’standing of human natuie 1 w'ant to maho it 
cleat, 8ii, that we aie not jih ading foi mercy We want no clemency, and 
we do not want anj amnestj Wo aie b\ this Bosolution pointing out to 
Govcinmeiit that lieie is an oppoiliinily foi them to show tlicir sincerity 
We ate mnlving oiu wishes hnown to the Goveinmenl, and we aie at the 
same time saving that hcio is a wn\ foi Govcinmcnt to give the easiest 
pionf of till'll inteniion, of the sinceiily nf then call foi co-opeinton from 
us I want to maho it detiiuleB understood that we shall ho insulting 
and dishoiiommg those people who nic suffering for the snlto of their 
conscK'iue and aie, as Ihei lluuh, doing (heir duty m jails oi in those com- 
foilahle quailers w'hich the Home IMemhoi would hate us believe the puson 
tells aie e shall he ms\dtuig Ihem if wo ask foi nuv meicy or clemency 

01 lumustv on their hehnlf e do not want any of tlicsc things We 

nio simplv putting foi w aid tins B(>snlution m oidci to make our wishes and 
the wisiics of tills House known to tlio Goveinmont in the hope that the 
Govoimnent will consider tliem ns the washes of the represent ntivcs ot the 
people Ton have ginnted a eerlnin constitution to this country of wdiieh 
you ate pioud Hndei that conslituiiou you have appointed ceibnin con- 
stituencies 'I’lioso eonsi (ueucies have elected us, and w'C, ns the repro- 
scnlnlivcR nf these eonstitueiicies winch vou admit arc the best material 
at Iho picsent moment to letleol the sentiment of the counliy, oxpicss our 
opminii, and wo iisk \ou to act up to it Tliat is piactically the reason, 
that IS the maitahly with wliieli we have presented tins Eesolution and 
undoi whicli wo nio suppnitmg this Bcsolution 

Now, Su, T come to the second pnit of the Eesolution which denis 
with poisons convicted hv judicial couits Hcio again w'C do not want to 
sit 111 icvision ovei judicial courts at nil That is not oiu wish But, 
ns T have pointed nut nhendv, in my own ease the Distiict Magistrate, 
the law odiceis nf the Goveinmont and the Government themselves w'Cic 
of opinion that the meeting of the Pioviiicinl Congicss Commitlco of the 
Punjab was a seditions mooting d’hoy declared it snob and asked us to 
dtspoisc Wo icfnscd and wo weic prosecuted The result was that 
the wdiolo of that conviction had to bo set aside beenuso tho law ofBcors 
of the Government of India dcchucd that tho mlcipictalion of the ' 
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made by the Punjab Government was entirely wiong But this Govern- ^ 
ment which want to follow British tiaditions had had absolutely no word 
of legret to say to those persons of respectable position who had suffered 
in pnson foi an offence which did not exist, and which they had not 
committed They have not anywhere expressed their regret for that error 
of judgment It was an enor of judgment which involved people in 
disgrace, in discomfort and in expense and loss to a very great extent, yet 
the Government had not a single word of regret for it We are in this 
coimtry unfortunately gettmg very much accustomed to such errors of 
judgment We want the Government to understand that we are no longer 
chddien Peihaps we were not children at any stage but we heretofore 
had no voice to speak out We have got that voice now and so long as wo 
have got that voice we shall speak out and nobody can stop us fiom speak- 
ing out We are now asseifiing that, if this Government contmue to com- 
mit violence m that way by these eiTors of judgment, then of course they 
can only expect the younger people of this countiy to lesort to revolutionary 
measures The Goveinment cannot come back to us and say that these- 
people aie adopting revolutionarv measuies and therefoie they have to be- 
shut up m jails for their life When will the Government be convinced 
that the atmospheie has changed? I should like to say one word more 
on the question of amnesty T decline to believe that amnesties are 
granted out of mercy Amnesties are always granted for poht cal con- 
sideiations When the Government beheve that it is in their interest 
to cieate a better atmosphere, and to vnn over people, they grant an 
amnesty When they see that the people are so dead that they cannot 
bring any pressure to bear on the Government and cannot make it un- 
pleasant foi them, they do not grant any amnesty So, amnest es are 
not gianted out of meicy oi out of considemtions oi clemency, but they are 
reajly granted on political considerations No Government can really afford 
to exeicise meic^ Governments are not for the purpose of exercising 
mercy They act in their own interests and on considerations of political 
expediency So, Sir, in the case of judicial convictions also we ask for 
no levision of these convictions We ask for no revision of the sentence 
as well We simply say that there have been cases m times of e^'citc- 
ment and strife like the martial law admimsm'^on of the Punjab or the 
non-co-opeiation or the Akah movements when certam judnment^ v^re 
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in allowing these people to come here and afterwards putting them on their 
tnal But when }ou make it absolutely impossible for them to come by 
refusing them passports and then get up and say there are no pohticd 
-exiles so far as the law of India is concerned, then I think vou are noi 
putting the situation fair^ 

Now in mv case I would point out that I was not expelled bv this 
^vemment, but when my passport was refused and I could not come 
hack to India, I had to go into exile I met two young men in Constanti- 
nople, two ^luhammadan bovs, not more than 20 or 21 years of age, who 
went out of this country in the time of the BGjrat movement 

The Eononxable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: Boys of 50 did tou say^ 

Lala Lajpat Eai Bovs of 20 or 21 I call them boys because they were 
30 young I met them m Constantinople and they eomplamed to me that 
thev were m very great distress in that countrv because thev could not find 
nny employment and had no means of livelihood I advised them to apply 
for passports They applied to the Consul General there but the passports 
were not granted I asked one of them to give me his apphcation and I 
submitted it to the Labour Secretary of State From that tune about a 
year ago, nothmg has been heard by that man or bv me about his case 

ISx President Order order I hope the Honourable ^Member will now 
brmg his remarks to a close 

The Honourable Six Alexander Muddiman IMay I ask the Honourable 
^lember one question If he will bring that case to ray notice I have 
it inquired into 

Lala La]pat Rai Thank vou I was lusr giving that as an illustration 
I will not take long There are other case? also but I will not now refer to 
them There are Indians m Japan m Germany, m America and m other 
oountnes who are m verv great distress Of course, there may be some 
whom the Government do not want here others perhaps less oSensive, 
others not offensive at ^11 If thev ask for passports it is onlv fair that 
passports should be given to them even on the understanding that Govern- 
ment do not give them any guarantee that they w'U not be prosecuted I 
submit, Sir, that sometimes voung men are earned a wav by a sense of duty, 
or bv an exaggerated sense of the nghteousness of their cause, and they 
do thmgs of which the\ afterwards repent They ought to be given a 
ohance of restanmg hie and making their existence as passable as they 
can Their relatives here are wanting them and are suffering from their 
absence and thev themselves are suffering Some axe prepared to take the 
risk of trial Why not give them the chance of coming here and havmg their 
fite decxded bv the courts'^ Perhaps Government mav decide not to 
prosecute them ''S the^^ did not m the cgse m Bengal of a Bengah who 
returned recently from Germany At anv rate these exiles should be 
treated much more lementl'^ m the matter of passports than thev are 
now I have much more to sav Sir but as mv Lme is up I will not 
detain tbe House anv longer 

Snr Willoughby Carey (Beng^'l European! Sir m^'v I be allowed to 
make a few rem"»’^ks reg'‘rhng tbe incident which occurred dunne mv un- 
avoidable absence this mormne I had not the pnrilege of hearing what 
mv Honourable friend sa^d but from what I have i een told it would appear 
ih^'t he has been nivmg I mar perhaps cali rather too much attention 
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to half statements which have been given currency to in the press, at least 
m some sections of the pi ess Except for the fact that it has been sought to 
make these half statements the basis for a propaganda I should not have 
thought it necessai7 now, as I have not up to the present, to make any re- 
marks about them, because anybody who has known for the past five years 
my political woik would not accuse me of eithei the attitude or the actions 
sought to be attributed to me by these remarks I do not think that those' 
Members of this House who know me either would seek to do so 

Well, Sir, I have only to say that our cold weather visitors have un- 
doubtedly suffered under a rmsunderstandmg of what has passed, owing 
possibly to a lack of knowledge of the situation and conditions in Calcutta^ 
in fact the whole mcident is the outcome of misunderstanding on then 
part and possibly of misrepresentation on the part of others As regards 
the special instance which has been made much of with regard to the meet- 
ing which I did not attend, I stated quite freely m advance that only under 
certain conditions would I attend, or should I attend, and those conditions- 
could not be fulfilled, and that was my only reason for not gomg I beg 
to thank you for this opportunity 

Mr M V Ahhyankar (Nagpur Division Non-Muhammadan) Sir, it is 
with the utmost regret that I stand to support this Resolution, Voice 
Regret '*) yes, Sir, regret, because it seems we have not yet passed the 
stage when our only remedy for our grievances is to pass such Resolutions 
which will be thrown into the waste-paper baskets by the Government It 
18 time that instead of passing such Resolutions we should be able to em- 
bark on a programme of resistance and say to the Government “ This or 
that, choose what you would like I ’’ The Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber, Sii, referred to peace and order Tlie Honourable the Home Member 
said that all these people were sent to ]ail to maintain peace, to maintain 
order, to protect the lives of citizens What kmd of peace was it that he 
wanted to maintain? 


Mr T C Goswami The peace of the grave I 

Mr M V Ahhyankar The peace that has ended all peace in this- 
pountry Is it that peace? Is it the peace of the graveyard that he wants* 
in this country, and if he wants that peace I must tell him the time is 
comine when it shall not be so He wants to maintain order What is 
that order? Order which is the embodiment of all disorder? Order meana 
your orders, that we should subject ourselves to your tyranny, that we 
should obev your commands, that we should throw away our freedom at 
vour feet, that we should allow you to be masters in this land and ourselves 
slaves here in our own homes That is the order you want to maintain ‘ 
and it 18 -fco maintain that older that you are sending oui people to lail 
Well let me tell the Honourable the Home Member that it is time that* 
that knd of order shall not be maintained in this country Howsoever ho 
and his miditv Government may try to mamtain it I am not appealing* 
to his sense of justice because I Imow he has none, I am not appealing to 
his sense of fair plav because I am positive he has not an atom of it I 
am not annealinsr to liis Britishness, if I may say so, because I know it is 
not iin-Bntish the wav they are behaving towards us Do you not know 
that they have been behaviiig like this with us for the last one hundred and 
fiffrr Ttpnrs and that it is too late in the dav for you to say that it is nn- 
BrtiRh? Tt IS not un-Bntish, it is fully Bntish Micht is neht That 
is the pmciple with which the world was bom and that is the pnnciple vntb 
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which the world will end Justice Rauplay This is all idle talk, these 
are all shibboleths, tliese aie all fiauds, the use of these words, I mean 
Then Sii, it has been said in opposition to this Resolution b}^ the Honour- 
able the Home ]\!ernber that people who used violence, it is they that this 
Resolution in the second part of it sought to release But who began 
violence m this country? The people oi the Government? You began vio- 
lence m this count! y, and it does not he in your mouth to-day to say 
that you vill not have violence Why did you not have repiesentative Gov- 
ernment m this coimtrv? You are canning on the Government of this 
-cbuntiy fioin minute to minute by puie violence, is it not? By your 
militar^^ and youi police, or aie you caiaying it on, by the good giace of the 
people and by the ^\lshes of the people^ I want your answer You are a 
inembei of an ii responsible executive that is executing us eveiy da^ 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon May I use to a point of older? Ought not 
the Honouiable Membei to address these model ate remarks to the Chair 
and not directly to the Member? 

Mr President The Honourable Membei 's point has some foice, and I 
hope the Honourable Membei from Nagpiu will bear it in mind 

Mr M V Abhyankar I Su, and I am glad the Houoiuable and 
gallant J\Iembei has come to the rescue of the Home Member 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Not at all I thoioughly enjoy 
it (Laughtei ) 

Mr M V Abbyankar There, he has given the gallant Membei the slip^, 
it 18 not good to piotect one who does not want protection ^\Tio has begun 
that violence? You began the violence Give up your violence It is the 
Goverament of this coimtrv v Inch ought to give up violence It is they who 
have begun it and it is time they should stop it 

The Honouiable the Home jMember sa d that even m fiee countiies an 
offence against the State v as considered a ven great enme but that people 
in tins country consideied it a very light thing and I would say verj rightly 
so Nobody has the right in a free countiy to commit an offence agamst 
the State because theie bv getting a majonty of the people on his side 
one gets what he wants and may do what he likes It is not so heie We 
may have the v hole nation on our side and et v e cannot get what we want 
AVcil, that is the diffeicnce, and that is why an offence against the State 
ought to be considered m this countiy and is m fact considered a lighter 
thing than it vould be in a free coimtiy 

The Honouiable the Home Member said that the law did not lecognise 
distinction betveen political enme and non-political crime Does he not 
Imow that a groat English lawyer has said that the law was an ass? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I am glad to have the Honour- 
iible Member’s confirmation 

Mr M V Abhyankar And it is the greatest ass, let me tell him And 
\\hat IB law nftei all? Law is a creature of justice (Hear, hear), has to 
serve justice, it has to subserve justice It is justice that ought to predo- 
minate Laws can be made and unmade, but justice remains the same, 
you must remember that 

Tlien, Sir, the Honourable the Home Member In one breath said that 
-the law did not recognise distinction between political ,nnd non-pohtical 
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cmne and m another bieath he himself recognised that distinction ^^hen he 
asked ’^hethei the Moplas Meie guided by political motives He was blow- 
ing hot and cold m the same breath If the law does not recognise it, you 
Tecognise it at least, and this is what the Resolution wants 

Then, Sii, I should like to tell the Honourable the Home Membei that 
I do not want him to indulge m the luxuiy as he called it, of an amnesty 
What grounds weie there, he asked, for the exercise of amnesty Well, 
let me tell the Honourable the Home Member, through you, Sir, that what- 
ever om grounds foi the exercise of amnesty they are far more real and 
stronger than his gw)unds for this bad Government, for this barbarous Gov- 
ernment Our grounds for asking for an amnesty are your barbarous Gov 
emment, your military Government, your imcmlised Government These 
are the grounds for grantmg an amnesty No new grounds need be given 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Home Member said that by lettmg out 
the political prisoners he did not want any more lives of men to be wasted, 
thereby meaning the lives of the police and the C I D Yes, you do 
not want to waste their lives I know their lives are very pre- 
cious to you, because you can have those people at your command 

"to pitch them agamst us and you use them to waste our lives 
But on our side let me tell }Ou that we do not want you to waste 
our hves also So many noble souls are rotting m the jails It 

us all very well for us to be here and to talk They did not talk, 

they acted, they have suSered and they are sufiermg Let me tell those in 
this House, I mean those who call themselves Liberals or Moderates, 
sycophants or others, let me tell them that they owe their position to-day to 
the man who is in jail If they are given higher posts, if they are given 
jobs, it is due to the agitation of that man Government have throwm cer- 
tain ciiimbs to them so that they may act as a palhative and divert the 
nation from the main agitation If an Indian is appomted a High Court 
Judge 01 if he is appointed an Executive Coimcillor, it is because of the man 
■who threw the bomb in the streets of Calcutta (Laughter ) I do think so, 
it IS no good the Goveniment Members laughmg It is because that man 
threw the bomb that Government wanted to use palliatives I want the Gov- 
ernment to use curatives and remove the cause if they want to stamp out 
the disease We do not w^ant violence, let me tell the Government qmte 
frankly Let me assure the Government at least on behalf of myself that 
~I am the most peace loving man (Laughter ) They wull find me as docile 
as a lamb (Laughter), unless they commit treason agamst the laws of 
God when the Almighty, to Whom nothmg is impossible, will make a lion 
out of a sheep They must not forget that I want them to take this 
Resolution as a warning A wammg for what? It is a wammg to them to 
mend their ways If they will mend them in time there will be true fnend- 
ship between us very soon I hope so In the end I will say only one 
iihing, and through you, Sir, I will tell the Honourable the Home Member 
one thing Remember, there is the beast, there is the man and there is 
"the God in every human bemg If you act beastly wath us, the beast in 
us will jump out, if you act manly wnth us, the man m us will come out 
and meet you, and if you act godly with us, the God within us will respond 
and merge m the God m you because there cannot be more than one God 
^(Applause ) 

Mr M A Jinnah Sir, after the eloquent speech of the Honourable 
^lember who spoke last I want to get back to the humdrum of the debate 
nnd confine myself more to the terms of the Resolution and the amendment „ 
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wluch are before the House Sir, so far as clause (a) of the Resolution 
IS concerned, the Honourable the Home iMember speakmg on behalf of^ 
the Government said that it can only be dealt with On the ground of a 
general amnest} 

The other ground vlnch, of course, he nnturallj did not like to mention-^ 
but uliicli IS present at anj rate in mj mmd is — and I hope he will agree 
with me — ^merc} I am not going to stand on the floor of this House and 

preach to the Honourable the Home Member to do his dutj on the plea of 
mere} It is tlie prerogative of the Government, as he verj" rightly des- 
enbed it, and with that prerogative is imposed a duty and an obligation 
ujian the Go^ eminent, 'uhich is equallj sacred, that if they find a cose- 
or cases where clemencj or mercy should be exercised, it should come 
<ipontancously from them I am not going to encroach upon the function of 
the Government which is e\pressl\ provided for m the Criminal Procedure 
Code Dealing with tlic ground of a general amnesty, I do not know when 
the Honourable Member will decide that the time has come for a general 
aninestj He ga\e us no indication whatsoever But reading the signs 
and ImMng listened to some of his answers to questions dunng the last 
few da\«^ and nl^o the recent eloquent speech of the Governor General to 
which he nfened it seems to me that the time for a general amnesty 
will onl\ come wlien Pandit IMotilnl Nehru will go to the Yiceregnl Lodge 
(L uiglfler ) If the Honourable the Home i\Iember is going to w^ait for 
that iio IS welcome to wait I cannot induce him noi can I take him to 
Viceregal loDdgc, althougli I am willing to go and have been there and Sir, 
\uu lia\e been tlierc rccenth more often than I (Laughter) If that is 
hr onl\ tenn then I sa\ I cannot comply with it I cannot posbihlv 
bland in this House and compl\ witli the one and onh clear and precise 
condition winch hn^- been laul down so often, so repcalcdh, so detcrminedh 
and sr> inirmA(ncl\ I cannot comph with it, be\ond sajing tlint the 
count n lia=. given sufTiciont proofs to expect the next move from the 

i^rnrnfvtit 
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Government how long they are still going to keep them in prison vathout 
bnnging them to trial An indication was given by Colonel Crawford — I do 
not know whether the Honourable the Home Member endorses those reasons 
but I do not gather that from the speech of the Honourable the Home 
Membei The mdication was this, that If we brmg evidence now, there 
are conspuacies vhich will come to know and they are not yet broken and 
imtil we break those organisations completely we are not gomg to bnng 
these people to trial and therefore they must rot m jail Sir, I think 
there is some limitation to this plea This is the ground which vas given 
to us moie than a yeai ago This is the reason which v as urged throughout 
last %ear and this i& the same reason given to us here m this House now 
why the\ cannot do it I ask the Honourable the Home Member, is this 
fair and ]ust to these men who have been locked up without tnal for more 
than a jeai? Therefore, I hope that this House will, I cannot say un- 
animously because Honourable jMembers are looking at me doubting me 
on the other side, — ^but I hope this House will carrj" that part of the 
amendment b} an overwhelming majority and I appeal to my European 
friends tliat it is time for them now to come forward and say that these 
men should no longer rot in jail without trial 

The next part of the amendment is this to take steps to remove all 
difficulties in the way of the return to India of all Indian exiles in foreign 
countries who may have been suspected of being concerned m any revolu- 
tionaix 01 othei activities regarded by Government as prejudicial to the 
interests of India I hstened to the speech of the Honourable the Home 
Membei on this point with very great attent on and very great mterest 
He made it clear that Government will put no obstacles m the way of 
these exiles if they wish to letum to India At the same time he very 
frankly said that that will not give them any immunity fiom fakmg the 
consequences of the law in this country, if they had broken any law I 
can qmte understand if the Honourable Member said this — that there aie 
ceitam men who are exiles, uhom, if they come here, we are going to 
prosecute oi agamst whom we shall take such steps as the law permits 
us to take and there arc certam otbei men who wiU not be proceeded agamst 
if they came to India Now, what is the good of saying this — that we will 
put no difficulties m the way of these men if they come back^ You know 
perfectlj well that almost every one of them uithout exception could be 
brought imder some law ox other and convicted of some offence or other 
I want to test the boiia fides of the proposal which you are makmg 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan Is the Honourable IMember 
entitled to challenge the hona fides of my proposal^ 

Mr M A Jinnah I do not mean that the Honourable Member is not 

honest in what he says YTiat does it amount to when you say that the 

Government are not gomg to put any obstacles in the nay of these exiles^ 
I ventuie to say that almost every one of them could be prosecuted 
under some section or other and convicted Perhap<^ I used a wrong ex- 
pression when I used the phrase " bona fides I did not mean to attri- 
bute anything I want to give the House mv own pei^:onal knowledge of 

some of these exiles I happened to be in Berlin and I met several of 

them deliberately and I had long discussions with them You Imow as 

well as we do that every one of them was helping Germany m the war 
It IS a fact Now what is the position? Each one of them 

came to see me individually It was not a preconceived idea 
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at alJ In the course of conveisation I asked every one of them 
what they thought now, and I got an answer fiom eveiy one of them that 
they had made the greatest blunder of then lives No, Sir, I was not m 
authoiity I was satisfied that they were stating to me their real 
•^convictions They said, We have learned that by associating our- 
selves With any foreign Government or any foreign power we aie not 
likely to get fieedom for India They aie livmg there now and they 
would like to come back to India And let me tell you that speaking on 
behalf of these 10 or 12 men I say they aie willing to give you an under 
taking and make a solemn declaration that they will never associate them- 
selves with an} foreign Government or anv foreign people in fuluie in 
order to work for the good of India as they have now been convinced that 
those methods will not help the cause of the freedom of India They are 
willing to give you a declaration, and an undertalnng, and I was satisfied per- 
sonally that they honestly believe that they have made a great mistake 
It is not, Sir, that they are starving They are not starving Many of 
them aie getting on fairly well m then various vocations They do not 
therefore want to come here because they cannot get on or earn their liveli- 
hood theie They naturally want to come back to their own countr}^ and 
they are willing further to give you an undertaking that they will not 
engage themselves m any political propaganda in India which is uncon- 
stitutional or violent or non-peaceful Now, I ask the Honourable the 
Home Member, does he want any more conditions? If not, then what is 
the good of saying “ I wnll put no difficulties lu your way ”, when they 
know perfectly well that as soon as they land here you ivill prosecute them, 
and 30 U say so 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman I am sorry to intenaipt the 
Honouiable Member, but to shorten the debate, I must point out that 
seveial men have returned and I have not prosecuted them 

Mr M A Jmnah I welcome the news That is exactly what I have 
been uiging upon the Honourable tho Home Member And if I might 
respectfully put the suggestions before the Honourable the Home Member, 
he should entertain the applications of these men as he thinks proper and let 
such of them return I have got my eye also on Japan as much as the 
Honourable Member has I appreciate that, but let the applications be 
welcomed by jou and when you find that you have got a man with w^hom 
you are satisfied give him a chance and start and give him the safety in 
this country which is after all his mother countfry, to which he longs to 
-come back 

Now, the next point I have to deal with is to bnng to trial under the 
ordinary law^ of the land such persons agamst whom Government think 
that they have sufficient evidence to go to court Sir, this amendment 
coming from my friend Mr Goswami gives me special pleasure — mean 
this part of it I congratulate him and I want to make it quite clear that 
the implication of this part of the amendment is this, that we do not wish 
that any crime or any offence should go unpunished, even a political offence, 
w\hicli the Honourable Member sitting there on behalf of the Goveniment 
•calls graver than any other offence, while the Honourable Membei on this 
'Bide would consider that other offences are graver than political offences 
1 am not going to dispute one or the other, nor do I wash to decide tho 
point here I would for the present rest content wath saying that an offence 
is an offence m the eve of the law And certainly even my friend, Lala 
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Lajpat Rai, made it clear that he, speaking on behalf of the very large 

^section that he repiesents here, says ** We condemn violence, we have 

condemned violence, and in spite of that, crimes have been committed 
^and there may be ceitam revolutionary orgamzations m the counti\, and 
tile's require to be dealt with Has anyone on this side of the House or 
on my side ever suggested that these revolutionary movements should not 
be put down? Has anyojie suggested that those people who have committed 
offences against the State should not be tried and convicted? At least 
I have not I never have and I repeat here agam no offence against the 
State can be condoned, it must be vigoiously prosecuted, and the men 
must be prosecuted, but foi God's sake send them up foi trial and do not 
let them rot m jail without tnal, as you have done in the case of some 140 
men, the figures given by the Honouiable the Home Member, foi more 

than a yeai and a quarter now, and we ask you therefore to bimg them 

to trial and get them convicted , if you can, and the sooner you adopt this 
policv the moie readily you 'will get support and response not onl\ from 
'the jMembeis of this House but from the country at large 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal European) Sir, I do not propose at this 
late hour to weary the House by joimng in a general discussion on either 
the Resolution or the amendment, but I 'wish to make a reference to what 
fell from my Honourable friend Mr Goswami this morning m connection 
'With the matter m Bengal I understood his imphcation to be that the 
Bengal Government took into their confidence the European community 
of Bengal before the promulgation of the Ordmance I beheve the accusation 
was that there is a liaison between Government and the European com- 
inimity, and that they form a clique The Honourable the Home Member 
has clearly stated that such is not a fact and this I most emphatically con- 
ffrm It IS easy enough for my young fnend, kir Goswami, to make 'wild 
statements of this nature, but from our point of view they are most harmful, 
and that is vhy I wish to draw particular attention to the subject But 
even for the sake of argument that it were true that the English community 
of Bengal weie consulted by the Government, they would unflinchingly 
have done then duty in supporting Government in any action that they 
thought imperative to take in the cause of law and order, which as much 
concerns the Europeans as it does the Indian community In my humble 
opmion we all of us m this House desire to see law and order maintained 
and I am proud to think that we 'will always give our full support to Gov-, 
emment m this We do not like to see men detained m prison 'without tnal 
and I am at one 'with my Honourable friend, Mr Jinnah m his appeal to 
"the Government that if it is possible to bring those men to tnal they will 
•do so I regret, and I believe my group will be unable to support him 
m his request that we should vote ^vlth his side of the House m favour of 
the amendment, but I do agam 'wish to express the view that we are all m 
fa^voui of clemency if it is possible to exercise the same I would like to 
say to the House that m our Home IMember we have a man of tender heart, 
-and if he can do anything to carry out any part of the amendment, I am 
^sure he 'will gladly do so 

IIo7iourable ^[cinher I move that the question mav now be put 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sir, the Hou'^e is evidently 
iiired of the debate and the hour is late I 'will therefore not trouble the 
House with any long observations but there are one or two matter p which 
I must notice I heard my Honourable fnend Mr Jmnnh's speerf^^^h the 
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greatest interest, as I always do He appeals to me not only by bis matter^ 
but by bis manner He states bis case clearly, impartially, and is generally 
tbeiefore all the more difficult to meet because as this House is well aware, 
cases lose notbmg by being stated moderately and impartially He made^ 
an appeal to me to consider tbe amendment, wbicb, though it emanates from- 
anotber Paifcy, and is possibly moved with another motive, he apparently 
is gomg to suppoii} I trust be will not do so at any rate in its entirety 
The first proposition that I have to deal with is that it was alleged that as^ 
I have said these repressive measures taken in Bengal had been effective, 
the time had come for their discontmuance Sir, I admit and I still mamtain 
that these measures have been effective in a remarkable degree, but it could 
not have been expected that they would be entirely successful in a year 
Those who follow the papeis and have some regard for the evidence of^ 
courts cannot be unaware that withm the last fortmght or three weeks a 
court has come to a finding on two very important cases, of which as they 
are going on appeal I wll say nothing beyond the fact that they do prove- 
that that court at any rate was convinced of the existence of the usual bomb- 
factory, the usual arm business that we have heard so much of Therefore 
it is not correct to say that the measure has been entirely effective But 
I do mamtam that, had we not taken these measures, we should not have 
been able on those tvo occasions to have brought these unfortunate men 
to tna] We have restored that element of Confidence which is essential'' 
m all law-abiding countries, that the law again can protect men from lawless^ 
attacks We have restored that I myself have been m Bengal, 
in Calcutta for a good portion of this cold weather and I have had opportum- 
ties of feeling the very different atmospheie that has ansen there I hope 
that atmosphere will continue to improve When it does, no one will be- 
more willing than I am to deal with this question m the way which would 
meet vith the full approval of my Honourable friend But it must not be- 
thought that even now we maintain an iron attitude We do not It iS" 
our object and our considered policy, vhich was settled and agreed on with 
the Government of Bengal, that, wherever it is possible to mitigate or 
remove nil restnction, it should be done, and the proof of our real intentions 
is the fact that a laige number of these men are not m jail We hone to 
be able to have an amnesty not in the sense that all will ever be- 
released at one time but ve db hope, as things improve that the restrictions 
may be either entirelv removed or that thev may grow less and less as 
time goes on Tliat is the first point I have to make on that 

On the second point I have been perfectly frank with the House and 
CO has m\ HonouraLle fnend been vnih me, but I do not quite appreciate 
th^' point However I understand him to sav " You will not giant these 
people passports or '\ou prevent them from getting passports 

Mr M A Jmnab Sir I never said that the Government prevent 
them from getting passports 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman The point was that we do 
not V ant lo put obstructions m tbe wav of their return Whni we are asked 
for has not mereh been assistance in the wav of passports it has renllv 
been for a certificate of indemnity jMy Honourable fnend with his 
usual faimecs recojmiscs that there arc men and he named one — 1 could 
nam^'’ another— vhom if he came to India I have no hesitation in 
sa\ing I would nut on his trial for his life at once There are other men 
he referred to vHo in jircater or less degree have linked themselves with 
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tiie enemy duiing tlie War and ^vbo as he now tells us from his personal 
experience aie sorry they backed a losing horse They may be soiTy I 
am rendv to gnc the utmost importance to his opimon that they are 
xeall} lefoimcd characters The House cannot lay dovn^ noi can I lay 
‘^<lo^^^l auv general rule as to the ^\a^ individual cases can be treated 
Neither can I m this House stand up and saj So and so can come tc 
India without feai of being prosecuted But I do say that any case 
which IS bi ought to notice will rccene careful attention The past 
record of the man will be looked up, how" far he is leally dangerous will 
be consideied and how* fai we hoAe reason to beheve that he has been 
the Mctim of ciicumstnuces That I think is a ver}" fair reply to my 
Honourable friend and I hope he will take it The onlj other point is 
that he does support the position that offences against the State must 
be treated m the same wa} as other offences He lecognises as a lawyer 
must do and ns I do that an offence is an offence That of course is not 
the position that has been taken in othei quarters of the House, and there- 
fore on this head at any rate he has eveiv leason to vote with me 

It has been maintained m othei quarters that State offences aie some- 
thing triMal and indeed one gentleman, who is not hexe, was good enough 
do address some of Ins lemnrks ven directlj to me, went so fax as to 
sa^ that I was calling out the beast and not the God m man by my 
attitude tow aids these offences Sir, I desire always to appeal to the 
Hod and not to the boast, and I now desire very much to raise a dens 
^cx viachma who will persuade the House to vote against this amendment 

Mr President The oxiginnl question was 

“ Tint the following Resolution be adopted, nameh 

* Tins Assembly recommends to the Go^e^no^ General m Council that he be pleased 

(a) to order the unconditional release of oil such convicted or under trial political 
prisoners in Indian jails ns hove not been held guilty or charged with any 
act of Molcncc and all political detenus whose trial in a court of law is 
not contemplated , 

(^/) to order the release of all other political prisoners conMcted or under trial, 
proMded tint a committee consisting of two members elected by the Legis 
Jative Assembly and two members nominated b\ the Government recommend 
their release, and 

^c) to allow the return to their homes of all Indian exiles in foreign countries 
who are supposed to have been concerned in revolutionar\ mo\eiiients in 
order to secure freedom foi ludia on such reasonable and honourable terms 
ns the GoAernment mn^ tliink fit to impose ’ 

Since which the following amendment has been moved 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted, namely 

‘That this Assembh recommends to the GoAcrnor General in Council that he be 
Tpleased 

fo) forthwith to secure the immediate release of all political prisoners detained 
without tinl , 

(&) to take steps to remo\e all difficulties in the wav of the return to India of 
all Indnn exiles in foreign countries who mav be or may ha've been 
suspected of being conceined in an^ revolutionary or other activities 
regal ded bv Go^e^nment as prejudicial to the interests of India, 

(r) to bring to trial under tlFe oidinarv law of the hnd such persons against 
whom Government think that the\ have sufficient evidence to go to Court ' 

The question I have to put is that the original Resolution be adopted 

The motion was negatived by 46 votes against 40 

"^rhe amendment was adopted by 53 votes against 45 
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RESOLUTION IlF TITE 33UKMA EXPULSION ON OFraNBEKS 

ACT, 3925 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Bindwnii Livisioii Non ^rtilimnrnadnn I^iirol) 
Su, the Ecsolutjon J bog io ino\c /or the nccq){anco of tins JIoii‘'C 

runs as folJows 

** Tins Asscmblj rcconinionds to llio Go\crnor General in Conncil tint the 
Go\cinment do inimodmteI> nio\c tlio Secretary of State to dmllon the Bnnm 
Expulsion of Offenders Act, 1025, or, in the alternative, to take immediate steps to 
introduce a Bill in the Indian Legislature to rqical the «nid Act 

This Act which was passed on the 28lli September, 192^, b} the Burma 
Legislative Council and has received the assmt of the Go\crnor General 
m Council has been aptly described as the Black Act, a thing whicli has 
come moie in evidence m these days than licretofore A cursorj glanco 
at the few sections of the enactment will convince every one that the- 
description of Black Act is not only appropriate but verj mild The^ 
Preamble of the Act begms with the usual wwds '' Whereas it is expe 
dient '' without mentioning how and w^hy it is e\pcdicnt e\ccpt the very 
meagie Statement of Objects and Reasons to the effect that the Crime 
Enquiry Committee of 1923 recommended a measure like this and that 
Burma should not be allow'^ed to remain the happ)" hunting ground of 
criminals from all paits of the Bntish Empire If the Honourable the Home 
Membei of the Burma Government has not thought fit to state more 
than what is in the Statement of Objects and Reasons we ha\e nothing 
to complain of, for we, unfortunate Indians, Imow to our cost that 
expediency m the bureaucratic dictionary means that which prolongs 
the life of foreign domination and foreign exploitation If I am correct 
m my meaning then certainly it is expedient, as the enactment will 
perpetuate Biuma's subjection to foicign domination creating bad 
blood between the Indians and Burmans, and leave the doors of foreign 
exploitation wade open 

The Bill provides that persons convicted of most tnvial offences may 
be deported from the country provjded thev are non-Burmans Con- 
sequently there has been a good deal of bitter feeling against the Act 
throughout the length and breadth of the country The definition of the 
w’^ord non-Burman speaks of domicile, but the Act does not provide 
how to acquire a domicile m Burma As the definition stands, the word 

non-Burman apphes to Indians even if they have resided m the country 
for geneiations and have occasionally come to India, as a sort of pilgrimage, 
to the land of their ancestois The " Soorties as people w^ho emigrated 
from Surat aie called in Burma, is an instance in point As for other 
people who come wathin the puiwiew of the definition of the word non- 
Burmans there is a vast body of Indian clerks who were brought by 
the Government themselves to Burma and the Indian merchant and Indian 
labourer w^ho went there at the mstance of the Government and who 
helped them a good deal m the giowth and malnng of modem Burma 

Sir, it IS said that the object of the Bill is to prevent crimes If it 
IS really so, what justification is there for applying the Act to non-Burmans 
only? I would request this House to keep m view the meaning of the- 
word non-Burman which is an euphemistic expression for " Indian 
I ask the Government, do the General Admimstration Reports of the- 
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Province prove that the onl} cnminal in the country is of Indian ongin^ 
or at least a majority of them? Their own police and jail repoits ivill 
belie such a hj pothesis 

Then, again, it maj be said that Burma is the home of the Burmuns 
and they can not be deported May I inquire, have nofc many of the 
Indians, who may be dealt with under the Act, made Burma their home 
and have as much stake in the country as any Burman? If you but tell 
us frankl} that we Indians arc not wanted there, that Indian labour is 
a menace to thi progress of the country I would ask you to consider 
the case of settle -s from Chittagong and Noakhah m Akyab who carry on 
agricultural pursuits, and haie contnbuted greatly in making Burma a 
vast nre-produemg country Then, there are the traders from various 
parts of India, on whom the Act will have a disastrous effect even if they 
are not expelled A man has simply to trump up a false ca=e against 
his nva! in busmess and he will be a rumed man in no time Por as soon 
as a cnminal case is mstituted, although it may eventually end in his 
acquittal or non-expulsion, his creditors will at once sv.arm round him 
to get back their money, fearing that he might be expelled just as it 
happens in the case of a bank which must fail because the 

depositors have ail made a rush to withdraw^ their deposits on 

rumour (no matter however baseless) of the Bank's impending 
failure When I say this, I am not drawing from imagination 
but speaking from experience of what actually happened in the 
case of the" Central Bank The same thmg can happen to any 
Indian merchant in Burma As far as cases of this kind are concerned, 

the quesbon is, what would be the consequence to the persons who are 

hkel\ to DC the victims of such prosecutions? Sir, real statesmanship 
hes m preventme such a catastroplic to a man, be he a Burman or a 
Don-Burman The Act aaec s the Indian community m Burma but valT 
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Empiio should bo allowed to legislate against tlie 2>G0ple wlio form 
part and puicol of tlie same empire ? 

Sir, I belicvo Unit tbo law Jms been enacted for purposes which mdicato 
politicni cunning and not political wisdom For sometime past, the Indians 
111 Burma have been an eyesore to the Goverament for various reasons 
and feelings of jealousy and liatred have been attempted to be roused 
between Indians and Burmans in Buuna by various ^cans, and the cry 
has been inised " Burma for the Burmans ", It is said that the Govern- 
jnont of India ticat Burma ns the CindrcJla province of the British Indian 
Empiic If the Bunnans really feel Jjkc that, Iiow much inoie cause 
have the Indians m Burma to feel like that at the treatment that is 
being meted out to thorn in the Province? The picsent policy of the 
Biuma Government is to oxchidc Indians from nlJ services even at the 
sacrifice of public niteiests to gintify its dislike of Indians I do not 
much care for the services, but what 1 want to assert is the light of the 
Indians to live in the piovinco on a footing of complete egunhiv without 
rcstnctions and tbo badge of mfcrioiity Will tbo Government of India 
set thoir seal of appioval to tins reprehensible legislation and thus lay 
itself open to the chaigo of ^vQnt of political sagacity and statesmanship? 
Considering that the Government of India have been exerting eveiy effort 
111 then power to obtain fair and equitable tieatment for Indians m the 
Colonics and the Dominions, I hope the Government of India ^vill try 
to prevent this colossal impudence of the Govcinment of Burma If ibe 
Goverament of Burma wants to expel the Indians from Burma let jt 
cleaily lay dovu its policy, instead of icsortmg to such camouflage and 
underhand dealings Wc shall then know where wc arc I assert that 
the Government of India oio bound to safeguard the interests of all 
communities and to picsoivo their iigliLs m the province of Bunna and 
to give them a complolo security on a footing of complete equalil), in 
the same mannei and to the same extent as Indians icsidmg m the 
piovinces of Bengal, Madias oi Bombay or any other province m Bntish 
India The attempt to find an analogy to this cxtiaordinary piece of 
legislation m the Bengal Goonda Act will not bear a moment's scrutiny, 
foi that Act docs not make any discrimination about laco oi colour and 
IS dncctod against the activities of a ceitam class of criminals whose 
ways and habits make them a danger and a standing menace to civilised 
society But, Sir, the non-Burman Offendeis Expulsion Act brings all 
Indians within its clutches and places them w constant tenoi of penal 
Jaw and of expulsion, so mucli so that Indians feel that life is unbearable 
and not woith living in Burma If you look at the two Schedules of 
the Act, foi which a non-Burmnn can be expelled fiom Burma for offences 
mentioned therein, you will find that very few sections of the Indian 
Penal Code have been loft out Then again, ns you nil know, false oases 
aic not laio nud can be got up easily by the Executive with the lielp of 
an unscrupulous police and may lend to conviction Fiom my own 
experience of nearly a qnnrtei of a century at the Bai, I have come acioss 
BGVGial cases in wlucli innocent persons have been convicted The Act 
places powcis m the hands of the Executive to such an extent that it 
will kill all political life m Buima, foi it is a matter of common Iniowledge 
that public men aie liable to be hauled up bcfoie couits of law ni tins 
countiy under vaiious provisions of tlie criminal law, if they happen to 
incur the displeasure of the nil powerful executive The Act places veiy 
^loat powers m tlic liands of the magistiates without any right of appeal 
ngninst the oidcrs of expulsion 
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Mr H Tonkioson (Home Department, Nominated Official) Sir, as 
«L pomt of fact I should hke to say that the Act does provide for 

Mr President (to Mr Amar Nath Dutt) Will the Honourable Mem- 
ber lesume his scat? 

Mr H Tonkmson I only wish to correct a mistake which the Honour- 
able Member has made in stating that the Act does not provide for a 
right of appeal The Act does provide for a right of appeal 

Sir Hari Singh Gout (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan) Does the Act provide for a right of appeal against an order of 
•expulsion ? 

Mr Amar Nath Dutt I was going to say that no right of appeal has 
been guen to the people who are convicted under the Act 

Sir Hari Singh Gour There is no appeal at all agamst an order of 
expulsion 

Mr Amar Nath Dutt I am gong to say that The Act places great 
powders in the hands of the Magistrates without any nght of appeal — I 
•do assert it again — against the orders of expulsion, for the only right of 
appeal that has been given under sub-section (4) of section 4 is on the 
question whether the offender is or is not an offender within the meaning 
of the Act But no appeal lies as to the propriety or otherwise of the order 
of expulsion That is my point 

Bir Han Singh Gour As to the desirability of expulsion 

Mr Amar Nath Dutt When a man is convicted, does it require anj 
great intelligence to discover whether he is an offender as defined under 
the Act^ For the word offender has been defined as any person 
agamst wffiom any sentence or order of the nature mentioned in the defi- 
nition has been passed, so that when a man is convicted, you have only to 
■see whether he has been convicted under any of the sections mentioned 
m the Schedule or wdiether any order has been passed under section 118 
of the Criminal Procedure Code from the records of the case, -but the High 
Court has no power under the provisions of this section to examine the 
correctness or otherwise of the sentence or order Such prov sion, I am 
bound to say, is not onlv an insult to the dignity but also an insult to the 
intelligence of the Judges of the High Court, for ycu have to remember a 
Magistrate may pass a very light sentence upon an accused to depnve 
him of the right oi appeal To deprve the High Court of the powers of 
supervision fn matters which involve the expulsion of a man from a 
country, and to place such enormous povers m the hands of magistrates, 
is nothin*^ but a denial of jUst ce the birth right of everj^ human bemg, 
80 that the executive may maintain the r tyrannical swav over the people 
who have the m sfortune to be placed under the r administration 

Sir, I therefore ask the Governor Genera] in Counc 1 to take immediate 
steps to request the Secretary of State for India to dsallow the Burma 
Dxpulsion of Offenders Act or to repeal the same hv an Act of the 

Indian L^orislature, and I uree this on the eround of our inalienable rght 
and pnvile^^e to live m anv part of the British Empire on which our 
allegi£ince to the Crown is Rir Rnoii pn Act of a Provincial Legis- 

lature, in one part of the Bnfcish Indiati Empire, is not only absurd and 
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fraught with danger but /s also most luopporiuno at the present moment 
when ^\e are tr^^iug to secure for His IMnjestv s Bnfash Indian subjects 
the lights of citizenship m South Africa I therefore ash the Go\crnment 
to take steps that the Act may be disalloncd h^ the Secretary of 
State foi India, or io lepeal tlie same b> an Act of Indian liCgislature as 
indicated m m\ Resolution and protect the rights of Indians m Biinnn so 
that the\ nia\ Ino ihorc Mith all the nghts of citizens of a grenl empire 

Sir Hari Singh Gout T am somewhat amused and 1 must confess some 
what amazed at the o\traordmnr} statement of law and fact that have 
emanated from mv friend r^Ir Naidu (An Honourable Member “Euo 
Bahadur ") and the interjection of the Honourable i\£r Tonlanson iias 
taken me completely by surprise Now what are the facts relating to this- 
Burma Non-Burmnn Evpulsion of Offenders Act The facts are bneflv 
these I speak from official papers and from a certain amount of local 
imowledge wffiicli I have denved when I happened to be m Rangoon at 
the time when tins Bill was actually before the Select Committee This 
Bill IS the outcome of a certain amount of agitation raised m the country 
ugainst Indians The position of Indians m Burma is as follows Rangoon 
which IS the capital of Burma, is a very large city wnth a population of 
ever 3J lakhs, and mv Burman fnends who are here will bear me out that 
the majonty of them happen to be Indians, while the trade and the banks- 
are m the hands of Indians Now a feelmg has been aroused m the minis 
of my Burmese fnends and others that these Indians are plundering 
Burma why not expel tbem^ I do not for a moment believe that right- 
minded, thoughtful Burmans would like to expel anv Indian On the 
other hand I have the authority of some of the leaders of the new Burma 
movement that they would welcome Indians m Burma because without 
their co-operation and support the advance of Burma m the path of poh- 
tical progress is impossible Now, Sir, this is the atmosphere of suspicion 
m which this Bill was launched » and let me remind this House it has 
received the opposition not merely of Indians but of the representatives of 
the European community resident in Burma The President of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, speaking on behalf of the European community 
whom he represented in the local Council pointed out m language cleir 
and unmistakable that the one effect of this Bill would be disaslrous to 
the sobdanty of the races and the good feelmg that has prevailed hitherto 
m Burma between members of the various races and communities Bet 
me give to the Honourable Members his exact words m opposmg this 
Bill as I have said on behalf of the European mercantile community of 
Burma Sir Adam Richev said 

** Sir I am not a lawyer thonch it mav be that I am able to distin£jxii‘'h the dancers 
lying behind the provisions of this Bill One thing T notice is that the Bill has under- 
gone very considerable change after its last entry in this Rouse The vrordme has beeit 
altered, clauses have been added and safeguards have been introduced and I accent 
the assurance of the Honourable the Home Member that it would be quite imnossible 
for any one individual to do bis ue^gblvuir anv barm 1 reallv therefore have an 
open mind as to the provisions of this Bill both for and acamst it I thinlc if it js 
put on the Statute lK>ok it wiU practically l>e unused Holding that opinion what is 
tie use of pushing this Bill throuch the House and creating interracial feebng^ I 
say that if the henet^ts which would accrue M the Bill do not ontweigh the di** 
advantaees and difficulties w^ch will be set nn later through lack of cooperation and^ 
racial feeling the BiH in mv opinion is not worth the candle ” 

And he ffoes on m the same s&am Now, Sir a very casual examination 
.J the Bill will convince this House that Sir Adam Richey was well justified 
in charact-ensmg it as a Bill which has the ultimate result of arousing 
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jnter-racial hostility Let me give to the Honourable Members briefly the 
provisions of the Bill It is veiy short Bill but it contams within its 
short compass germs of great potentiality and mischief First of all* 
Sir, we have the Preamble, and the Preamble says 

Persons ^^ho are non Burmans and not domiciled m Burma shall be subject to the'' 
operation of the BilL*’ 

Now, Sir, the one question I should like to ask, and the one question which 
has never been answered either by the lawyei or non-lawyer 
Members of the Burma Legislative Council is, what is the meamng 
of tlie word " domicile My lawyer fnends will know that this word 
has been a battle ground m England and m this country for seveial 
generations and up to date the judges arc not agreed as to when a domicile 
begms and w^hen it ends Now, Sir, m the Code of Civil Procedure there 
IB such a word, but it has not been defined foi the very simple reason 
that it IS undefiflnble The Select Committee themselves confess their 
mabihty to define this word In clause 2 of then Report they say 

'* We are of opinion that * domiciled ^ cannot be defined, but that the question 
whether a man is or is not domiciled in Burma must be left to the Courts to decide on 
the particular facts of each case and on the basis of existing rulings ** 

This 18, therefore, a great element of uncertamty It is usmg in an Act 
the Legislature a woid which is undefined and which the Legislatme con- 
fesses IS undefinable But that is not all Honourable Members will find 
in the conglomeration of offences for which a person may be expelled from 
Burma there occur offences which are umversally regarded as pohtical 
offences, offences nke sedition or alhed offences Then, m the second class 
are offences against person and against property If this Bill were con- 
fined merely to offendeis under what is known to the lawyers as offenders 
under Chapters XH and X^TLI of the Indian Penal Code, I would say with 
Sir Adam Richey that the Bill was either useless or at any rate harmless 
But I ask my Honomable friends and the protagomsts of the Government 
to justify on the floor of tins House a measure which is calculated to 
expel political offenders from the province of Burma 

Mr. A Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum ^rncbinopoly Non-Muham- 
inadan Rural) Any offenders 

Syed Majid Baksh (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions Muhammadm 
Rural) Offendei's even under section 302 

Sir Hari Singh Gout That is my first pomt 1 am talking of pohtical 
offenders for the present You have not defined thp word ' domiciled ' 
and you have oast into your net cnmmals who are undoubtedly cnminais 
because they have committed offences against the law of property and 
person, and side by side with them you have placed pohtical offender's or 
so-called pohtical agitators Sir, those who are suspicious about the 
underlymg pnnciple of this Bill justify their suspicion on the ground that 
this will be used as a weapon for pohtical oppression of the people who 
are waking up their fellow subjects m Burma to the recognition and 
assertion of their political rights Sir, though I have not had the pleasure of 
consulting Mr Naidu m Rangoon, I have consulted all shades of political 
opimon Burmans and non-Burmans European and indigenous, and they 
were unammously of opinion that this Bill is a Bill which should be oppbsed 
and should not be pushed on wnth If this opinion were an unreasoned 
opimon, I submit I was not bound to carrv it out, but having made a close 
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Btudj of the Bill, I feel tliut their opinion was justified, nay amply justified, 
because 1 find that if this Bill is put into practice, it might be used as au 
engine of oppiession against those who wish to woke up Burma to realise 
tboir political rights and responsibilities 

Now, Sir, it has been said, and niy friend the Mover of this Resolution 
lias said, that there was no appeal against this arbitrnn^ order passed by 
the District Magistiatc Tlio Honourable Mr Tonkinson warmly (An 
Hoiwurablo Member " Wrongly "') rose up ejaculating—'^ No ngbt of 
'appeal I There is a nght of appeal " Now, Sir, I give him a friendly 
challenge If my copy which J have received from Ins own Department s 
concct, and if my roiding of the Bill is correct, there is no right of appeal 
at all There is a reference on two and t^o stated points only Let me 
give to the Honourable Members the exact words of that section which is 
called an appeal It is section 4 Honourable Members will find that 
if a person has been once convicted of an offence in the first Schedule — and 
a political offender is an egiogious offender — his first conviction suffices to 
justify his expulsion, or, if he is convicted on two occasions under the 
second Schedule m that case the Distnct Magistrate may immediately take 
action under this Expulsion Act He is merely to find three facts and 
I hope the House wull now carefully listen to the verj^ guarded language, 
the very cautious language used by tlic Legislature in connection with the 
initiation of the first two pnnciplcs, leaving out the third pnnciple 
for tlie sole and unfettered judgment of the District Magistrate The 
first IB w^hether he is a non-Burman The second is wdiethcr 
he IS an offendei — two very simple facts Tlie third is whether 
it IS dosuabic to expel him If the District Magistrate is of opinion that 
all these three conditions concur, then he may pass an order Now, Sir, 
having passed an order, this is the sole right which the unfortunate offender 
has under the Act I will give to the House the exact words with view 
to enable it to judge w^hother the offender has any right of appeal within 
the meaning of law or for the matter of that any rght of revision as 
recognised by the Code of Criminal Procedure The section says 

“ The offender may ^v^thln 15 days of the receipt of the copy of the order require 
the District Magistrate to refer for the determination of the High Court the question 
wiiether the offender is or is not n Burman or is or is not an offender withm the 
meaning of the Act, and, on receipt of such requisition, the D 'strict Magistrate shall 
forward the proceedings together with the requisition to the High Court which shall 
deal %\ith the reference as far as possible in the manner provided by the Code of 
Criminal Procedure for the disposal of an appeal 

That IS oil that thei District Magistrate is obliged to do That is all that 
the High Court is entitled to go into That is to say, the two facts, namely, 
whether ^^ou are a. Burman and secondly whether you are an offender Now, 
the third point and the most important point of which the executive has 
been made the sole and uncontrolled judge is whether it is desirable to 
expel him from Burma On that point the High Court has been given no 
discretion and that, I submit, is therefore the crux of the whole matter 

Mr President Order, order The Honourable Member has alreadv 
exceeded his time limit 

Sir Hari Singh Qour I will wind tip in a few minutes Now, Sir, I 
submit that there is no iiistification for the argument that there is a right 
of appeal to a judicial tnbunal 
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rt fon im. lin^^ b«-(n iimcU' to [hv Goooda Act I do not sny that 
niN fnend th(» Honour iblo Mr Naulu line; niiHread it bccauso I do not think 
ho could ha\o (»\oi road it at all 

Hih pari])hrae.o of that \ct k width dilTercnt from the language of 
the \tl that I fool i^toni^-liod A goonda i*; dehned as a hooligan or other 
n'»ugh, ind Ihmgalw iro not o\( ludod If a Ijongali is a goonda ho comes 
nho wnlun iho juirMow of tho t It is an \c( which recognises no de 
nonunations or liuis ni classics and is oimimscnhod as regards its opera- 
iions to tilt town lud purlu us of (’akuttn (4ii Ilonourahl-c Member 
'Sot! loll 0 of ilu Goonda Act ) 

Mr President Oidti» (»tdir Tin Hoiiouiablo Member cannot now 
dist uss in w ])omts 'Ilu Glnnr thought ho was going to sum up 

Sir Harl Singh Qour In i fiw sitnmh, Sir Under the Goonda Act 
tin (\MUli\< oiln I r is to a( t with Ihr \dMce of two ndMsorv judges of the 
rank of \ddilion d uid Sessions ludge Weil 1 need not labour this point 
I support tin motion ind ojipo e tins Hill on the following grounds 1 sub- 
mit It m ig un^t tin* ])olu*v of llnlish legislation to introduce inter proMii- 
uul hgisl Un>n phn mg disabilities on the W'sulenls of one jiroMncc from 
settling down and nsahng m another pnnmce Burma is part of the 
Indian hhnput, theufon I submit that the people of India as mucli as 
the peopk of Burma ha\t tin* right of free potllement in an\ jiart of the 
Indian hmpne win re* tlu\ diojsc l<i h\e If lhe\ arc ofTondors Ihcj pay 
the pimaltN for tin ir offtmei hut tlnit is no reason to denv tlicm the nght 
to reside m the ennnlr\ wheie tin \ Ino and ha\e the nght to live 

M \ s< t ond ^'Uhnns^'ion 

Mr President Ordtr, ordt i 'lln Ihaionnblo Mimber must put a 
n stnnnl on himself 

Sir Hari Singh Goar I am about to lun^h 'J1iat Act Molatcs intei- 
imlional law and tho nght of as\lnm Politual ofTondois and political 
refuge; are admitled mlo all eountnos and I, thcicforo submit 
that the jninishment of jiolitual oITi ndei*s entilhs the Go\ernm(nt to expel 
non Bnimnns from Burma and this otTemds m\ notion of intcniatioual 
( omit\ 

Mv third ohjectani is to tin woid ‘ domic ih and to tho fact that there 
iR no right of a])peal 1 submit, thoiefon*, that the House should support 
the motion mo\td h\ nn ITononiahlc* frumd ^ 

Lieutenant-Colonel F C Owens (Bmma Nominated Oflicml) Sir, 1 
oppose* this Besolntion on hchalf rd nn Go\ eminent and T also oppose it be- 
cause it IS the desue of the Bui man people that it should bo opposed 
The\ regard tin lahlmg of tins Besolution us an uimccossaiy attempt at 
outside niteifcrcncc in their domestic afTairs {Some Hojwvrahh Members 
“Certainly not Inside affairs Theie has been i gicat doal of mis- 
appnhciipion about this Act Tlic Binnia E\])ulsion of OITcndors Act is, 
T contend, a mensme of purep domestic legislation Its aims, its objects 
arc very reasonable I have been ama/cd at the in tcrpi elation that 
Indians m Bmma have placed on this Act and on its intention, but I 
have never been so amn/cd by anything that has been said against this 
Act by Indians m Bunna ns T haic been by ivhat has been said heie to day 
The fitatoments that I have hoard fiom the last speaker have amazed me 
I am sure that the majority of Members of this House have never road the 
Act {Bcve)al HonourahJe Members ‘*You are not nght, we have all load 
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the Act I]) the Slateinont of Ol^jccls and Ren^^ona fhe Home Member 
of tlio Burma Government stated Hint there was a general demand m tho 
country that Burma should no longer Ije allowed to remain a happy hunt- 
ing giomid foi criminals from other parts of the British Empire 
It wais considered dcsindilc flint Go\eininont should he aulhonsed to 
lomovo from ]3iimia anv non-Buininn conMcIcd of n senous offence, or 
wdio was l)Ound down to be of good bebuMour^ or against whom an order 
of restnction lind been passed undci a local Act Known ns tlie Habitual 
Offenders' Restnction Act T submit, Sir, no honest, law-abiding citizen 
can icallv take exception to (licso nuns and objects 

Mr A Rangaswaml Iyengar TJiat is always the tyrant's plcii 

Lieutenant-Oolonel F, 0 Owens. The House has hoard what two 
spcnkei's who have spoken on this motion ha\c said I confess I did not 
expect to hear m tins House the niguments that wore raised m the Burma 
Council the opposors of this Bill T should just like to examine some 
of the niguments Now, Sir, the first speaker on this Bill said that, if the 
Bill w^as passed, it would hurl the feelings of Indians, and that its mere 
introduction into tho Council rai^^ed the presumption that, without Indians, 
Burma would be a xerv peaceful countr> without an> cnmmals Well, 
legislation directed against criminals should not luirt tlie feelings of any 
honest man And ns regards tins presumption, the Bill makes no such 
jncsumplion whatsoever and nobody wlio had the slightest oxpenonco of 
Burma would make an'v such presumption Our crime figures in Burma 
are apjiallingl} high and we who live in Burma, Burmans included, freely 
admit that for the bulk of that crime Bunnans themselves arc respon- 
sible 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar (Madras City Muhammadan Urban) 
not expel them nlso^ 

Lieutenant-Oolonel F 0. Owens We ha\e undertaken special legisla- 
tion m the shape of that Offenders' Restriction Act which I have just men- 
tioned, and although that Act applies to nil persons living in Burma, all 
offenders, it is not w''cll suited to dealing with cnmmals who at the same 
time are not Burmans Now another Indian said regarding this Act that 
the Indian newspapers have desenbed the Act as the thin end of the 
w^edge of separation and thought it w^as aimed at Indians Well, I quite 
admit that it is aimed at Indian cnmmals m common wath other non- 
Burman cnmmals Out of a population of just over 13 millions, the 
Indians in Burma number not quite 900 000 Tlie Chinese number very 
nearly 150,000 Practicalh all the Indians are Bntish subjects and a 
great manj of the Chinese are also Bntish subjects I am referring to 
those Chinese who were bom m the Federated Malay States and the 
Straits Now it is quite clear, having regard to these figures, that Indian 
cnmmals may outnumber the cnmmals of other nou-Burman races, but 1 
do not think even this is necessarily a fact, and personally I would back 
the Chinese Now, I do not know w^hy this Act should be regarded as the 
thin end of the wedge of separation, and even if it is so regarded, I cannot 
see why on that account it should be considered objectionable Separa- 
tion 16 a question, I take it, which wall be decided on economic and not 
on racial issues But the most ardent advocate of separation does not 
hold that when separabon comes to pass all Indians must live on one side 
of the Bay of Bengal and all Bumians on the other Now the same 
speaker went on to say that he was of opinion that no offender ever came 
to Burma to earn his livelihood bv foul means Well, Sir, I doubt that 
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Any way the Act is not concerned with the intentions of would-be irmni- 
grants It is only concerned with their actions after they have arrived in 
IBurma, and there can be no doubt that a certain number of Indians in 
Burma do earn their livelihood by foul means 1 should hke to quote 
to the House what a Burman Judge of our High Court in discussing this 
Bill had to say on the mattei He said 

“The Burmese people will welcome the pioposed legislation, they cannot under- 
stand why notorious smugglers, keepers of houses of ill fame and gambling dens and 
other undesirable persons of nces foreign to Burma have been sunered to thrive in 
this country 

Well, now, Sir, the next critic of this Bill remarked that even members 
of Indian cnmmal tribes when they come to Burma become such reformed 
characters that they do not commit crime Well, that is very mterestmg 
but, I would pomt out, the Act is not diiected agamst even members of 
Indian cnmmal tnbes so long as they behave themselves The same cntic 
went on to ask why m Burma it should be presumed that all Indians are 
bom cnmmals Well, Sir, the Act makes no such presumption at all and 
I can assure the House that we m Burma make no such presumption either 
How , "this gentleman m the course of the same speech went on to remark, 
iihat since the mtroduction of the Reforms m Burma he had noticed that 
Indians had been kept out of public offices and that now plans were being 
formulated to keep them out of the country also WeU, I deny the latter 
part of the assertion 

-Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar We did not suv that 


Xieutenant-Oolonel T* 0 Owens And as regards the former, I would 
remind the House that at least two emment Indians occupy very high 
offices m Bunna and that both these gentlemen obtamed their appomt- 
ments after the mtroduction of the Eefoims I am not aware, Sir, that 
any Bunnan sits as a Judge on the High Court of any Province m India 
I am not aw^aie that the Mayoi of Calcutta is a Burman, but I do know 
that the President of the Corporation of Rangoon is an Indian Another 
Indian Membei of our Council said that this Bill, if it was placed on the 
Statute-book, would earn for Burma the hatred of all Asia mcluding that 
of the Chmese and Japanese peoples, Anglo-Indians and Indians, but the 
Burma Legislatiue m Its law-makmg capacity could not hurt either the 
Clnnese or the Japanese or Anglo-Indian — apparently because these people 
could retahate He then remarked “ I wall at once say there is no foolish 
person who dares to go to Bunna to break your law ” Well, on that latter 
pomt of course I disagree with him, and as regards the first part of his 
remarks, if there is an^ meaning m them, they onlv go to show that this 
gentleman knew nothing whatever about the piovisions of the Foreigners' 
Act The Foreigners' Act is as drastic a piece of legislation as you wall find 
anywhere Now that Foreigners’ Act has been cn the Statute-book for a 
long time It is directed as:amst all Asia, mcluding the Chinese and the 
Japanese, except of course Bntish subjects, and vet it has not earned the 
hatred of those people for India Now, after all this, the Bill went to 
Select Committee and it was verv much altered there The Home Mem- 
ber on remtroducing it or resubmitting it to ihe Council said that it had 
been trimmed down to the narrowest possible hmits consistent with its aims 
and obiects Now, Sir the Bdl was again attacked bv the Indian Mem- 
bers It was denounced as a Bill which '' attaches a stigma to the Indian 
tcommunity m Burma and brands Indians as cnimnals by birth, a BiR 
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which denounces the Indian community as the only community which 
contains criminals, a Bill which asserts that had it not been for Indian 
cnminals there would have been no criminals in Burma, a Bill which was 
a foul calumny on the pure reputation of Indians who claimed that they 
should be allowed to reside m Burma as scIf-respecting citizens, a Bill 
that was a giatuitous insult which the Government of Burma had sought 
to place upon Indians, a Bill which infringed one of the most fundamental 
rights of a loyal citizen,' namely, the right that my friend has just pressed 
to remain m any part of the Empire in which he desired to remam Well,. 
Sir, this right is infringed every time a magistrate sends a thief to jal, tho 
thief may be a perfectly lo>al citizen, but I venture to assert the part of 
the British Empire which he desires to remain in is that part of it which 
is outside the four walls of a jail It is further descnbed as a Bill the 
professed object of which is not its real object, which real object was to 
drive Indians out of Burma as branded criminals An Indian Member 
who was a member of the Select Committee stigmatised the Bill as re- 
pulsive and humiliating to Indians, a Bill of which the underlying principle 
w^as iniquitous, a Bill that w’-as itself atrocious in character Now, Sir, 
I have given you specimens of the cnticisms that w^cre directed against 
this Bill in our local Council I am quite willing to admit that ah thia 
denunciation may be classed as pretty hot stuff, but I refuse to admit 
that it contains either reason or argument 1 am quite satisfied, Sir, m 
my own mind that there is no sinister movement on foot either in this Act 
or in Burma or anywhere else to expel and to exclude Indians from Burma, 
and I hold that assurance for a very simple and a very patent reason 
The reason is so patent that I am surprised that Indians have lost sight of 
it That reason is that Burma could not do without Indians Sir, God 

Almighty made Burma and He placed m it the people who are now 

Burmans Then the British came along and took over the administration 
of the country It was after this that Indians entered Burma, and ever 

since they have been coming into and going out of the country freely m 

their thousands I assert with confidence that Indians m Burma have had 
and do have a very good time for it is a happy country and I do not grudge 
them that good time at all , I think they thoroughlv deserve it, because in 
my opinion Indians have done their full share m the development of the 
country What is the position of Indians there now? They adorn wnth 
distinction our bench and our bar Manv departments of the public ser- 
vice in Burma are staffed bv Indians They prosper as merchants and 
traders in our towns Thev hold land all over Burma You will find them 
engaged without let or hindrance m the various pursuits of life which go 
to make up the economy of a civilised country (An Honourable Mem- 
her ** Have thev had domicile?") Now, I just want to picture to the 
House what the consequence would be if wc expelled and excluded Indians 
from Burma 


Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar That is what this Act will do 

Lieutenant-Colonel F 0 Owens Our railway trams would come to a 
sinndstill The gient fleet of steamers belonging to the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company, v^hich cover our waterways and w^hich form practically the only 
means of communication in the rich and prosperous delta of the Irrawaddy 
from where I have just come, would cease to run, our nee mills would 
cease working, ocean going steamers m our ports could neither load nor 
unload, public works activity would be paralysed, hospitals and dispen- 
saries would close d^wm, sanitation would disappear 
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Pandit Shamlal Nehru (Meerut Division Non-Muhammadan Eural) 
You ha\e forgotten law and order 

Lieutenant-Colonel F C, Owens We could not keep up our public 
accounts and Government officials, including myself, would not be able to 
drn^^ our pay In addition I should be deprived of my cook and butler 
and various other servants, and the Burmans would no longer be able to 
ride m rickshai\s Events which took place only in last SeptemLer vill 
shoM that I have drai^n no exaggerated picture to this House In Septem- 
ber last the creMs of the steamers of the Irrn’uaddy Flotilla Company — 
oil of them Indians — Ment on stnke For the four or five weeks dunng 
which that strike continued communication m a greater part of Burma was 
by foot onh At that tune I was in Bassein, the Divisional headquarters of 
Irrauaddv or the Delta Division of Burma, and I can personally testify to 
the great inconvenience and the great loss which was caused bv that stnke 
to all sections of the communitv I received numerous petitions imploring 
me to induce Government to put an end to the strike and to cause the 
steamers to run again So universally were the effects of this stnke felt 
that even small fishing hamlets in my Division were affected for they 
could not gel their fresh fish to Rangoon markets Now, I ask this House, 
can an> one senouslv imagine that we in Burma are so foolish as to take- 
action which w^ould bnng about these consequences? 

Mr A Eangaswami Iyengar That all depends 

Lieutenant-Colonel F C Owens Now^ Sir, I pass to the Act 

Mr President The Honourable iMember being new^ the Chair has allowed 
him sulficienl latitude by giving him five mimiles more than his time Will 
the Honourable Member now please bnng his remarks to a close? 

Lieutenant-Colonel F C Owens Now, Sir, I should like to make a few 
more remarks Our crime figures in Burma are very high For the last 
fen } cal's, the\ have been going up at an alarming rate, and every one 
admits lu Burma that for the bulk of our crime the Burmans are themselves 
responsible (Hear, hoar ) 

Mr M A Jmnah (Bombay Cit\ iMuhammadan Uiban) How many 
Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan (Home Membei) I would 
appeal to the House not to intcnupt the Honourable Member as this is his 
maiden speech 

Lieutenant-Colonel F C Ovsens And one of the recommendations that 
Committee made was to amend our Habitual Offenders Restriction Act, so 
as to provide ^or a poison not domiciled in Bunnn but w^ho came under that 
Act being sent back to the country from wdiich he came instead of his being 
restricted to a place in Burma It was held that the suggested amendment 
went beyond the scope of the Offenders’ Restriction Act which provides- 
for supervision of a restricted person, and obviously the Burma pol ce could 
not supervise n per^^on restricted to some xnllage in India 

In order to give effect to the recommendation it was necessary to have a 
new Act and tlie Act now under consideration is this new Act Had we 
been able to amend tlie Offenders Restriction Act we should have attained 
our object just as well as we shall do under the new Act and I venture to 
suggest tJiat the amendment would have excited no comment There cani^ 
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be DO doubt that Indian Membei-s in Burma completely misrepresented the 
Act in our Council I do not for a moment think that they have wilfully 
done so Bathei I think they have genuinely misunderstood it As soon 
^ they found we were enacting new legislation which did not include 
■Burmans they at once suspected a plot against Indians 

Sir Hari Singh Gour What about Europeans and Anglo-Indians ? 

Iiieutenant-Oolonel F 0 Owens Theie Mas and there is no such plot 
'We desire to treat our Buiman and our Indian criminals alike, so far as it 
is in om poM'ei to do so We are quite willing that any provmce in India 
should take measures such as we have to send back to Burma all Burman 
crimmals This Burma Act is part of an attempt by the Burma people to 
^ut down crime in the provmce and no member of any other provmce has 
any right to put an obstacle m the way of that effort This Act was passed 
-by 56 votes to 15 The minority consisted of 30 Indian Members and 5 
European non-officials The only reason why the Europeans voted against 
•the Act that I have been able to discover is the leason mentioned by my 
friend Sir Han Singh Gour and that was that the Bill as it emerged from 
The Select Committee had been so revised that it was innocuous (Laughter ) 
We had that point before, but it is a matter of opimon Government and 
every Bmman Member present at the division, and they numbered 41, 
voted for the Bdl and I claim that this is an Act wanted not only by Govern- 
ment but also by the Burmese people Legislation in the shape of Bengal 
Act No I of 1923, similar to that under discussion, has been passed in India 
without interference and without raising a murmur Why then should 
Indians assert that the Burma Act is an insult to Indians ? I hm quite 
satisfied that no Member of this House really regards it as such The Be- 
solution before the House asks us to recommend that this Burma Act be 
■disallowed or repealed 1 1 egret to say, Sir, but I cannot hide from myself the 
fact, that a racial completion has crept into this matter and I have no doubt 
in my own mmd that m legislation directed against cnminals racial issues 
should find no place I must face facts as I find them and I confess I agree 
with the Home ^Member of my Government when he said that if racial 
issues had been introduced into this matter, their introduction was due to 
the extraordinary interpretation which Indians had placed on this Act 
"The fate of this Besolution, like the fate of all Besolutions in this House, 
•depends on the Indian Members Though I am a Government official, an 
agent of a much criticised bureaucracy, I do not address this House as a 
wholly irresponsible person At least it must be conceded that I have lost 
-the inesponsibihty of youth and that I have some experience of Burma 
!T say to my Indian fnends, why should you quarrel with Burma? 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar We do not 

Lieutenant-Colonel F C Owens* What will you gam by cnrrving this 
Besolution ? And I answer, you will gain a reputation for upholding crimi- 
nals 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar No, no 

Lientenant-Oolonel T. 0 Owens* That is not desirable You will also 
gain another victoi*y over Government You have gained many such vio- 
toncs Due more or one less, does it matter? Sir anything may happen 
within the next few years Swaraj may be in full swing, or it may be, 
British officials will still be associated with Indians m the administration 
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of this Empire But whatever the circumstances, the facts of Geography 
vnV still stare us m the face, and Burma will still be India's next door 
neighbour 

Mr President* Order, order Considenng that this is the Honourable 
Members maiden speech, the Chair did not \^nnt to give him repeated 
warnings 

laeutenant-Oolonel P C Owens May I bnng this to a close? I assume, 
whatever the circumstances, all Indians desire to live in amity wiih that 
neighbour Friendship is not a trifling matter Friendship is desirable, not 
to be thrown lightly away I do not stand here to threaten Such an atti- 
tude would be distasteful to me, it would be disowmed by my Government 
and repudiated b} the jieople that I represent But I stand here to set 
out the facts of this matter fullj^ and freely before this House and I have 
endeavoured to do so I also stand here to assert the light, the reasonable 
right of Bunnans to manage their own affairs and to assert their reason- 
able claim that in matters of domestic legislation thej shall not be dictated 
to b> Indians In tins matter the Burmese people have arrived at a decision 
and thc> will tolerate no interference, and I say to my Indian friends here, 
if jou enrr}" this Resolution jou may gam another victoiy over Government, 
but at the same time you will incur and deservedly incur the resentment 
of the Burmese people Therefore, I in\ite my Indian fnends to join wntb 
mo in opposing this Resolution 

Mr M A Jmnah Will \ou allow me to ask one question of the Honour- 
able Member? I did not want to interrupt him Will be kindly tell us, 
as he represenfs the Government of Burma, how many Indians were con- 
Mcled of the offences mentioned m Schedule I and Schedule H in the pre- 
ceding two years? 

Lieutenant-Colonel F 0 Owens I should like to have notice of that 
question 

IT Hla (Burma Non-European) Sir, I rise to oppose the Resolu- 
tion on the ground that this Bill was passed in the Burma Legislative 
Council b} a majontv of 50 to 15 and those who voted against the Bill w^ere 
non-Burmans It shows that the people of Burma, particularly the Bur- 
mans, are in favour of the Act I oppose the Resolution also on the ground 
that the interference of the Central Legislature m a matter like this is re 
pugnant to the principle of provincial autonomy This Act does not m any 
way prejudice the legitimate interests of Indian residents m Burma and is 
essential for the promotion of law^ and order in that province Sir, with 
these few words I oppose the Resolution 

Dlwan Bahadur T Rangachariar It is difficult to speak with restraint 
on a motion like this supported as it has been by a Government represent- 
ative It IS n sad irony of fate that at thn particular moment we should 
be debating this elementary proposition We are now supposed to be m 
conflict and correspondence with the South African Government for trying 
to put on its legislative Statute-book a measure denying to Indians there 
the elementary nghts of Empire citizenship As I said, it is a sad irony of 
fate that we should be discussing this question as if it was open to discus 
Bion that an Indian citizen Imng under the same Central Government in 
one part of the country should be denied the rights of citizenship by that 
Government in another part That Bntishers should solemnly stand up 
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here and defend this proposition amazes and astonishes me Let my 
English fnends understand a parallel situation Whnt vnW be the ire 
roused in Scotland, for instance, if London undertook legislation saying that 
if a Scotchman committed an ofFence in London he is not only to Le 
punished with the ordinary punishment of imprisonment or fine, as the 
case may be but that be should also be punished with the punishment 
expulsion from England because he is a Scotchman That iS exactly the 
analogous position here Just as Scotchmen in England are aliens, bO' 
Indians in Burma or any other of His Majesty's Indian subjects are aliens 
Welshmen for instance Are they to be treated in England m the waj m 
which Indians are sought to be treated m Burma? 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru Will the Honourable Member toll us who made 
England ? 

Dlwan Bahadur T Rangachanar 1 am not concerned whether anybody 
made England or not They aie His Majesty's subjects owing allegiance ' 
to one Government This Bill stinks m my nostnls hat is the meaning 
of talking of domicile m one part of the country all under one Govern-- 
ment You may then talk of distnct domicile You may talk of provincial 
domiciles Have I got my domicile m my Tanjore Distnct or have I got 
my domicile m India? Is Burma part of India or not? (An HonouTable 
Meviber No ") Who says “ No "? (An Honourable Member They 
say it ) I have my domicile in every inch of India I cannot imderstand 
any lawj^er nermitting this piece of legislation to go in I cau speak of 
ahens having acquired domicile Are we aliens m India? Has it come to 
that? Is that the trusteeship of the British Government? Is that the 
way they are discharging their duties here? I am ashamed to ask 
Bntishers to protect Indian citizens m India itself How can the Indian 
Government stand up to-day on the floor of this House and defend this 
measure and at the same time be cabhng to the South African Go^^em- 
ment^ I hope this debate will be communicated to the South Afncan 
Government m full South Afncan Government representatives are up m 
^he gallery I am sure I hope, Sir, when the Government I^Iember does 
rise to support th s Act, the whole of bis speech will be transmitted to 
South Afnca With what sense of justice, with what face, can you appeal 
to the South Afncan Government not to pass their laws for their domestic 
control^ If \ou stand up here and defend this Act, then why not confess 
that South Afnca is justified m taknng the measures she is taking Are 
we sincere in our protests? If you allow this measure to be enacted, what 
will happen^ My fnends the Pathans ire not vcicome m Bombay, nor 
fhe Afndis from across the border, but the Pathans who are subjects of 
His Majestv m British India The Bombav Government can pass a BHf 
saynng " These people commit enmes in Bombay and we punish them, 
fine them put them in jails and bind them over for good behaviour, bu;r 
these steps are not enough over and above we want the power to expel 
them from Bombay" If they were to say that I would be the first to pro- 
test If you want the power of protectinjr your own province against your 
own citizens vou have no business to send them out of it It seems marvel- 
lous to me that a Government cannot only punish its subjects for the crimes 
tbev commit but add to the pumshment m another shape simply because 
the offender does not happen to belong to the province Why that course 
may very well be adopted by many a District Board or Local Board I 
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know iUTO'^^ tiu' hordor of own disfrict of 'JVinjorc there aie many 
cnniinal Inhca in Bollan» and llic District Board of Tanjorc might very 
well for legislation In winch a Bcllanan wlio commits a crime in Tanjore 
«ihould not nnU he gnen the usual punishment but should be expelled 
as well That is racial discrimination Sir, the Go^cnlment which does 
tliat IS an nnpole'ut (jO\crnmcnl It docs not desor\c tlic name of (mv 
eminent if it t mnot take (are of its own subjects I do not know wliethci 
this Act IS directed against Indians oi otlicrs, but it is aimed at the subjects 
of Ills '\rajcst\, His Britannic Mnjcst\, for whom I have the greatest 
respect aiul lo\nI Io\c Sir, if this piece of legislation is to be tolcrnled 
b\ tliat Go\ernnunt, I must fake lca\c to saj that I can no longer love 
that Go\ eminent 

TJ Tok Kyi (Burma Non Huropcan) Sir, 1 feel bound to say a few 
words on tins Resolution for it is the direct outcome of the legislation m 
the pro\iiuc' from winch I come Some tunc during last >car two Bills 
^vorc introduced into llio liunna Legislatnc Council, — one is to impose 
n lax on passengers that come into IBinna bj sea and ilie other is the Bill 
now under discusmon in this House These two Bills hQ\o been described, 
and I think nglilK de^^enhed, ns the Black Bills of Bunna, as they ha\c 
done gra\e injustice to Indians and ha\e also outraged their self-respect 
Of cour-c there are some Indians who tinnk that the Expulsion of Non- 
.juiman OfTonders Bill is not object lonaLlo {An liojinuTCiblc Member 
‘Black sheep’) there are Iilnek sheep c\er 3 wvbere, but I think 

c\cr\ Indian witli self-nspcct and with the right sentiments will object to 
/i Sir, I, as a humble public man, ha\e condemned both these Bills 
j)nbhel\ at two hug* meetings ‘liie first meeting was lield soon after 
these two Black Bills were mfrodneed into the local Council, and the second 
meeting was held soon after the\ were passed, but before the assent of 
the Go\cmor General was gn cn But the resolution passed at the second 

meeting seemed to ha\c no ofTcct whatc\cr on His Excellency the Viceroy 
so far ns the Expulsion of non Bunnnn OfTonders Bill was concerned 
His E\ecllcnc\ the GoNcrnor General lias withheld, and I tinnk rightly 
withheld, his assent to tlie Bunna Sca-Pnssengers Tax Bill 

Diwan Bahadur M Bamachandra Bao (East Goda\ari and West Goda 
Tan nnn Kistua Non Miilinmmndan Rural) ]\fa\ I nslc the Honourable 
the Home Member, Sir, wlicthcr tlic information is correct? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman That is not tny information 
■Sn, but nn Honourable fnend ma\ be in closer communication than I uin 

Dr S K Datta (Nominated Indian Christians) Sir, there must bo 
some hiatus in our quasi federal constitution which po mitted a Bill cf 
this kind to bo introduced into a Brovincinl Legislnti\c Council I do not 
know whetlier this Bill on its own merits ought to have the opposition that 
3t Ins Ind I am ignorant of the prol Icm which the Goverament of Burma 
is f^'ced with On tlic other hand I am concerned with the ven 
constitutional issues which as far ns T know\ ha\c not \ct been touche 
upon All modem constitutions, and particulnrl} federal consiitut^^ 
insist on equaliU of all citi/cns, it docs not matter whether 
domiciled in whichever of the component States they might £>e 
is fundamental to a federal constitution Now Sir, if you wfli 
I wall ask the House to follow mo while T refer to cy s 
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New South Wnlos Lcgislntmo, \v)iicli is one of the Slates of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia This Act was termed the Influx of Cnminals 
Prevention Act of 1903, (N S W ) It laid down that 

** If nny person oilier timn a person ivlio hns been rcsnlont in I^cw South Wnlos 
1ms boon convicted in nny oilier State of nn offence for %diicb in such State ho vm 
liable to suffer dcatli or to bo imprisoned for one year or longer and if before the 
lapse of 3 ^ears after the termination of nny impiisonnirnt su/Tcred hy him in respect 
of nny such offence sufcli person conics into Nou South Wales ho slmll bo guilty of 
an offence against tins Act ** 

There IS Uio ense (a celebiatod case) of John ]3cnson, nn inhaLMnnt of the 
Stale of Victoria, who liacl been convicted m Viclonn and proceeded lo 
New South Wales He was arrested under this Act and sentenced to 
imprisonment Ho finally appealed to the High Court for the interpre- 
tation of the law, and here is the decision of the High Court of Australia 
It was liold by the High Couit {lint 

liio couMction vns bnd on llie ground tint the power of the Parliament of a 
State to make laws for the exclusion of persons whom it thinks undesirable immigrantB 
IS limited to the mnking of laws for the promotion of public order, safety or morals 
and that the exclusion of a person con\ictcd of such an offence as that of which the 
accused was conMctod in Victoria was not within the power ns so limited 

Mr Justice Isaac, another of judges, held 

“ As to section 92 ‘ (of the Australian Commonwcaltli Act) ' winch is the only 
section I find it necessary to deal witli, the applicant contends that the word ‘ inter- 
course * IS unlimited, and rofois to all transit of persons, and Ihnt the words * absolutely 
free * ore so large as not to bo susceptible of reduction by exceptions ** 

Then he goes on to say 

** In my opinion the guarantee of inter state freedom of transit and access for 
persons and property under section 92 is absolute — tliat is, it is an absolute prohibi 
tion on the Common we«alth and States alike, to regard State borders ns in tbomsclvos 
possible barriers to intercourse between Australians"* 

That was the law laid down by the High Court of the Commonwealth of 
Australia Not merely that I have taken the trouble to consult the 
constitution of the United States of America I have also referred to the 
text of this constitution as quoted in Bryce s "American Common w^ealth", 
as also th (4 constitution of the State of Oklnhama States are prohibited 
from embarking on differential legislation and that to my mind is a much 
greater issue than the particular issue raised on this particular Act May 
I also point out further that if the Honourable the Home Member will give 
me the assurance that he wall move through w^hatever authonty there 
may be to brmg about such a change m our constitution that the freedom 
of a subject and his equality m the law of British India is guaranteed, 

I for one wall vote against this particular Eesolution, provided he wall give 
me a guarantee to ensure m our constitution that any Provincial legislation 
which differentiates between Hjb Majesty’s subjects in India will be void As 
I said before, I am not sufficiently m touch with the circumstances which 
led to the passmg of this Bill I have not had enough of information 
one way or the other, but what concerns me is the constitutional issue 
and I would ask, mdeed I would urge upon this House, that if it does 
vote for this Eesolution it may be with the higher purpose of obtaining 
a guarantee that no section of Bntish Indian subjects within the Indian 
Empire may be differentiated against I may say that the fear of the passage 
of this particular Bill is not i^erent to the Bill itself The fear is that 
this Bill might lead to furthei differential legislation and ^ve sanction 
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to the prmciple of diffeientiation and it is this issue I T\ouId bnng to 
the notice of this House and of the Honourable the Home Member who 
represents the Government of India 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sir, I think this is one of the 
most mterestmg debates I have ever listened to in this House, for the House 
IB here debating both a practical problem and a constitutional issue It 
is not often we have the advantage of oLtaming the attention of this House 
to Burman affairs In a long connection with the Legislature of this 
country I can hardh recollect any occasion on which Burma has taken 
up so much of the time of the House We have further had the oppoc 
tumty of hearing, I think, every Member who comes from Burma on tha 
issue under consideration 

Now, Sir, I should like to bring the House back to what the Resolutionj 
actually asks for before I deal with ceiisam other aspects of the case The 
House asks the Governor General to either move the Secretary of 
State, and presumably through him His iMajesty, to disallow the Act or to 
brmg m legislation m this Legislature to repeal it In other words this 
House proposes to sit in judgment on an Act passed by a local Legislature 
Now that 18 a proposition to which I shall reverb m a short time It needs- 
careful consider a tion, and I might point out to the House that it will have 
reactions of an important character There is a big constitutional issue on. 
that pomt 

I come to the further point, the merits of the Bill I shall deal with 
that first Now, I may say that, as my Honourable friend who has jusk 
sat down (Dr Datta) frankly admitted, very few Members of this House 
can have the slightest idea of what the condition of affairs is m Burma 
and thev are not m a position to form a judgment as to the necessity or- 
the reverse of this Act He admitted that very frankly and that is the 
position in which I think many other Members of the House will find 
themselves But we have had the advantage of readmg the debates m 
the Burma Council, and we have had the advantage fortimately of heanng- 
every Membei who comes from Burma, on the practical issue Now, T 
notice that the Bill was mtroduced m the Burma Council by the Burma 
Home Member who is himself, I am informed, a Burman Therefore, 
there can be no question of bis not being fully convinced of the desirabihty 
from bis pomt of view at any rate, of the legislation It was no case of 
the Home Member being a non-Indian w’^hich unfortunately afiBicta the- 
Goveramenb of India, it was a case of a son of the sod speaking on behalf 
of, and to the sons of, the sod That is one point 

The next pomt is this All the Members from Burma have spoken — 
and here I turn aside fo congratulate Colonel Owens on his excellent and 
eloquent speech winch to me was full of interest the speech of a man 
who spoke obviously from his heart and with a full knowledge of the people 
for whom he was speaking We have also had a speech from an Indian, who 
represents a Burman constituency in this House who was quite clear that 
as far as he was concerned he could see no objection to the Bill Wu 
have had the speeches of two Burman [Members They were divided in 
view, one was m favour of the Bill and the other was nol The other- 
who was not has, I understand, not been very fortunate m suffrages of 
his own countrymen 

Mr A Ranc^aswami Iyengar That wrong be hac been returned to 
this Assembly twice 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I am told that it is wrong, 
I understood 'he was somewhat unfortunate in the local elections 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar That may be because of the boycott 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Somewhat unfortunate in 
“the local elections Sir, 1 have endeavoured to examine the evidence 
which has been supplied to us by those who have acquaintance with the 
habits and customs and the interests of Burma, in so far as the Members 
who have spoken are Burmans or have Burman experience, the majority 
18 clearly in favour of action such as has been taken I do not here, Sir, 
propose to consider, nor is this a debate, I suggest to the House, in 
which we have to consider the provisions of the Bill in detail Some of 
the speeches really suggested the thought that the House was itself taking 
a new Bill into consideration Surely, I think there can be no one who 
imagines that an Act of this kind can be debated either usefully or 
properly in this Assembly at this stage I quite see there may be points 
of constitutional importance which justify and require a debate in this 
House 1 do suggest myself that we should not attempt to go through 
the details of the Bill, — shall not certainly do it, — nor do 1 think the 
House as a whole would wish that I should do it 

We then come to another aspect of the case, and that is the practical 
position Here you have the fact that extraordinary measures have 
been taken in Burma, whether justified or not, against persons who are 
non-Burmans Now the House must clearly understand that the problem 
of dealing with cnminals who come from another part of the countiy 
at times is very difficult for the local authorities The Bengal Members 
here will agree with me, and I should think that the Bombay Members 
would also agree, when I say that if you have persons who belong to a 
different race, who have different customs and habits and who have 
a different language and are forcible inn»their methods, they may involve 
the province which they invade m considerable trouble I myself have 
seen, and my Honourable friend the Mover of the Resolution may 
recollect it, that a great deal of trouble was caused in a certain bazar on 
the banks of the Hooghlv by certain persons who proceeded to collect 
debts m a somewlmt forcible manner with what in those days were known 
ns lohahundis I am not at all prepared to subscribe to the proposition 
that special measures are not justifiable against persons who come from 
other provinces, whose language and habits arc unknovm to the local 
police and whose rriethods and forms of crime differ entirely from those 
adopted by the indigenous population 

The next point I wish to hrm^ before this Hopse is this It has been 
found necessary to enact this legislation in other places, and that legisla- 
tion has not attracted the unfavourable criticism which this legislation 
has It has been found uocessnrv in Bengal, and it is possible under the 
Goonda Act. m suite of whnt was said, to exclude from Calcutta a Bengali, 
and to exclude from the Presidency, n Bengali not liCrn in Bengal There 
18 in fact in Cnlcntfa 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar* You cannot exclude a Burman under this 
Act from Burma 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* There is in fact in Calcutta 
deportation not onlv outside the province but within the province Why 
Tiave my Honourable friend, who comes forward with such enthusiasm 
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to piotect the Indian in Burma, and his people taken such precautions to 
pi*otect themselves and their homes within the Presidency area in Bengal? 

I have no doubt that my Honourable friend thoroughly approves of it, at 
least he does not deny it That is the case as regards the Goonda Act 

Now, there is a further difficulty m dealing with which I should like 
to meet my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Eangachanar He said, 
'‘Good gracious, what a dreadful thing is this^ how would you like* 
Scotchmen who have been convicted to be sent back from England to 
Scotland?" Well, Sii, it would be a harsh thing to do for any man 
I agree (Laughter) But the analogy is incomplete I understand that 
most Scotchmen, at any rate, now-a-days speak English Therefore, 
they are m a position to be dealt with by the local pohce far better 
than 

Sir Han Smgh Gour I am very sorry to interrupt the Honourable the 
Home Member, but may I point out that the pohce in Burma is mainly 
manned by Indians Is the Honourable Member aware of that? Most of the 
pohce in Burma are Indians Is he aware of that? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman We shall be glad to have 
information from Sir Han Singh Gour on any subject, but I have con- 
siderable reason to believe that it is incorrect As I said, the analogy of 
Scotland and England is not complete 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar It will break the Union 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman T have not vet attempted 
to touch on the constitutional side On the practical side I fail to see why 
any province should not take measures to deal with oflFenders of a particular 
class who are unusually difficult and unusually dangerous to be dealt with 
by the local police, and the time may yet come when the inhabitants of 
Madras city will be passing a Bill similar to that which we are now 
discussing 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachanar I would cry "Shame onHhem" 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Tlie Honourable Member 
may ciy shame for that matter on the Mover of this Resolution He has 
had to do it in his own province 

Now, mv Honourable fnond Mr Pangachnnar raised a very dangerous 
ground, one which I m\self consider a verv serious ground He said, 
"Good Heavens, if vou do not absolutelv reco^ise the appalling nature 
of this Burman legislation, von will be endangering our position with 
the South Afiican Government ’ That, Sir, is a very important point 
indeed If it were realiv so we should have to pn)ceed with great caution 
I m}self believe that it is not so I believe there is no parallel between 
the two cases 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar Thev will catch hold of this as an 
•argument again«:t us 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Mr Bhore will sav a few 
words t-n the House on this subject and as my own time is limited, I will 
leave that point for liim to dispose of 

Now we come to the constitutional issue It is suggested ns T under 
^tand the argument, that the correct scope of the Provincial and Central 

K 
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Legislatures is such and is so conceived that this legislation, if enacted at 
all, should have been enacted in the Central Legislature 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Quite so 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman That is the first point 
, It IS one of groat interest The House is well aware that a correct defini- 
tion of the spheres of the Provincial Legislatuies and the Central Legisla- 
ture with the Provincial Governments and the Central Government is one 
of tlio most important steps that must be taken before any great advance 
can bo made m the direction which is so dear to the hearts of many m* 
this House It therefore becomes necessary that wo sliould scrutinise 
with some accuracy Uio arrangement which exists under the present con- 
stitution, and here I should like to make it quite clear that Dr Dattu 
was apparently arguing on the analogy of the Australian constitution 
Thcio 18 no such analogy You may have divided spheres of legislation 
m several ways It is not for mo at tins moment to contend which is 
the best or the right one It is suihcicnt for me to explain what the 
system at present adopted under our own system is 

Dr, S K Datta May I intenupt, Sir? I did not contend that there 
was any analogy I hold that m our constitution there was this grave 
omission 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan Well, Sir, it may be so 
The Honouiablo Mcmboi will poihaps permit mo to proceed m my own 
way The picsent arrangement is this You may define the subjects 
which the Provincial Legislature may take up by Act or statutory enumera- 
tion or in any way you like, and you may leave the remainder to the 
Central Government That is a method which, if pursued, lends to litir 
gation to an extent which is almost intolerable It nearly always results 
m the first point bemg taken on every appeal that the provincial Act 
was ultra vtres of the constitution You may also proceed as m India, 
whereby there are certain subjects where previous sanction is required 
The previous sanction is not of the Governor General in Council, but it 
18 the previous sanction of the Governor General 

^ Mr A Rangaswaml Iyengar* That is the mischief 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* That may be so, Sir, bub 
that 18 not the point we are discussing at present I am merely pointing 
out that that sanction, which is necessary for a Provincial Legislature 
to get seism of a Bill such as this, was given That sanction having 
been given, the Provincial Legislature proceeded to discuss the Bill and 
discussed it under circumstances which are far more favourable to the 
consideration of its details than can possibly be the case in this House 
They discussed it at great length They enacted it by a considerable 
majority And now I should like to refer the House to a document that 
iB often quoted — -I refer to the report of the Joint Select Committee m 
which they laid down that m provincial matters which are reserved where 
the Provincial Government and Legislature are m agreement they should 
ordinarily be allowed to prevail Wliether that is or that is not a complete 
and exhaustive statement of the constitutional relation I am not prepared 
to say, but it is, at any rate, an authoritative pronouncement which menfs 
attention I do not place it higher than that Therefore, I say that it 
would have been an extremely strong stop for any authority having 
before it a Bill of the provincial Council duly enacted, duly assented to 
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by the executive Government and by the executive authority who is 
empowered to give final assent m India to interfere This Resolution in 
effect asks us to revise the deliberate judgment of a ^provmcial Legislature 
on a provmcial subject after the sanction required by the law had been 
duly ob tamed, and theiefoie, both on the merits and the constitutional 
position, I trust the House will considei very carefully before it passes 
judgment on this veiy important Resolution 

3Hr A Rangaswami Iyengar May I know whether, m regard to* 
this jnevious sanction given by the Governor General under the previous 
sanction rules, the Government of India have not had instructions 
generally issued to Piovincial Governments as to the manner m which 
previous sanction should be obtained m respect of laws which have got 
to be previously sanctioned by the Governor General, and whether these 
instructions were foLowed in this case? 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I do not know what the 
Honourable Member wants I have not the faintest idea of contending that 
the sanction required by the previous sanction lules is not the sanction of 
the Governor Geneial If he is mquumg of the procedure, the sanction 
required under the previous sanction rules is the sanction of the Governor 
General 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar I want to know whether there are any set 
of instructions issued by the Government of India to the Local Governments 
in regard to obtaimng this previous sanction 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman My Honourable fnend behmd 
me 18 moie familiar with these details and if he is m possession of them he 
will be able to supply the answei I was endeavourmg to point out to the 
House that while I m no way attempt to defend the individual pro visions 
of this Bill, — that is no paii of business and I suggest it is no part of 
the busmess of this House to cons dei them — I asseit that on the merits 
there is nothmg unreasonable oi improper m a Provmcial Legislature m tak- 
mg action against cnmmals coming from othei provmces where special con- 
ditions exist I cannot admit that that is in any way an infrmgement of the 
ordinary nght of free movement which I agree with Dr Datta should exist 
between provinces under one Central Government I do not admit that 
there is any mfnngement m this case I contend that constitutionally this 
House would be wiong, it would be takmg a very dangerous step if it 
attempted by its verdict on this Resolution to indicate that it is prepared 
to revise an Act of a Piovincial Legislature which has been passed by a 
large majonty m that Provmcial Legislature On these giounds I am afraid 
I must, though leluctantly, oppose this Resolution 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the Umted Provmces Non-Muham- 
modan Urban) Sir, I have been waiting wnth all the patience 

that I could command to listen to the Honourable the Home 

Member upon this Resolution and my patience has at last been 

rewarded But I must confess to a sense of disappomtment at 

hiB reasonmg when I Heard him The way in which he dealt with the 
question would no doubt do credit even to a man of my profession, but the 
case was so hopelessly bad that he could not even preserve the semblance of 
a plausible argument m support of it My Honourable fnend divided the 
auestion before the House mto two parts One related to the merits and 
the other to the constitutional issue involved He first took up the question 

XT O 
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on the merts and I must licre adm rc the way in which he dealt with it. 
He said, ' 1 am now going into the niciits ", and lie ended bj saying 
that it IS not for this House to go into the mciits of the B 11 at all because 
lie said wc weie not sitting in judgment ovei a provincial Council, and 
that it was the business of tlie provinc al Council alone to go into the 
Ynei ts 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Tiie details 

Pandit Motilal Hehru. The details, if you like You sa\ that it is the 
diusmess of tlie provmcial Counc I and that u c arc not concerned With 
them Well, Sir, when vc aie attacking a legislative measure as a most 
otiocious one ns I have not the least hesitation m calling it, we cannot 
just fy omselves unless we point out to the House the groujids upon which 
'our chaige rests It is impossible to do so until you examine some of the 
leading provisions of the Act Therefore, I submit that we are perfectly 
Within our rights m cnticismg the various sections of the Act to show that 
It is a measuie which will be a disgrace to any civilised Government Let 
us now considei the aiguments on the merts wdiich have been advanced 
The first is " Oh, let us not meddle with this Act, we are entirely nmoiant 
of the conditions m Burma, we do not Imow wdiat the Burmese Govern- 
ment, I mean the Government of Burma — T wish I could call it the 
Burmese Government, — we do not know w^hat dangers this Government 
of Burma, such as it is, is confronted with " My answer is let it be 
confronted wuth all the dangers in the world, there can be no justificaton 
whatevei to pass such a lawless law as this We have to examine the 
law on the merits and if human ingenuity and le?al acumen have failed 
m other ■parts of the world to discover a remedy except expuJ^^ion m 
f cases like this, we are not ready to credit the Government of Burma with 
having made a new discovery in the art and science of legislation What 
18 the next point? My Honourable friend savs the B 11 was introduced 
by the Home Member who was himself a Burman Now% without any 
disrespect to my Honourable fiiend, I suppose it is rather late m the day 
for h.m to doubt that we consider Home Members with m^ed feehngs 
Whether he is m Burma or m Delhi, and w^hethei he is an Indian or not 
does not matter m the least The third argument on the merits was 
that the three Burma Members in this House have spoken, out of whom 
two have opposed the Resolution and the third supported it The Honour- 
able the Home Member doubts the representative character of one who 
has supported it Now’’, Sir, 1 call your attention to that argument and 
I put it not only to the House but to you also, whether it is at all consti- 
tutional to challenge the representative character of one Member by 
another Member of the House 1 consider it is contrary to the et quette 
of any house of representatives However, there he is, elected by his 
constituency and he has ns much right to speak as any other elected member 
which right, I submit stands on a superior footing to that of any of those 
who occupy and grace the Government Benches Then my Honourable 
friend said "Well it is a spec al measure against outsiders " and he met 
the argument of my Honourable friend Diw^an Bahadur Eangachariar on 
the ground that there was no analoerv reallv b'^tween the case of a Scotch- 
man in London and an Indian in Burma because he presumed that the 
Scoichman probably knew Bnarlmh Well, Su*, if ignorance of tho 
language disqualifies a person from entering that country or remaining in 
it 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I must mterrupt the 
Honourable Member I did not suggest that ignorance of the language,'* 
disqualihes a man from entering the country I said it might create more 
difliculties m deahng with cnmes by the indigenous police That is my 
argument 

Pandit Motilal Nehru Do I understand the Honouiable the Home 
Member to mean that crime which consists of acts has a language of ita 
own? I can understand him if I take his remark w^th the observations of mj 
friend Mr Bppin Chandra Pal There mdeed language is of the greatest 
consideration Is it the aim and object of the Bill — or one of the aims 
and objects of the Bill — to get hold ot people in Burma and those who go 
from tills countrj^ to Burma to educate the Burmans in their pohtical 
rights and expel them from the countrj^ if they addiess them in a 
language which the Burmans understand all right but peihaps the oflicials 
there do not Sir, I submit that there can be no reasonable ground to 
put Ignorance of the language of the countr}^ as a crime over and above , 
the actual criminal act 

The last argument was Look at the Goonda Act? This is not the 
first Act of the kmd Now, S r, it is not for me to defend the Goonda 
Acti My answer is a short one I say that two wTongs do not make one 
right If the Goonda Act is wrong and if any Member from Bengal will 
bring it before this House in the piopei manner, I hope this House w 11 
be Verj" glad to go into it But, as a matter of fact, I see nothing m the 
Goonda Act which is analogous to the Burma Act which we are consider- 
ing The Goonda is defined to include a hooligan or a rough 1 see no 
mention of a Bengah or of a non-Bengali or of any race in the definition 

V Mr H Tonkinson See section 6, clause (b) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru • That has nothing to do with his bemg or not 
being a goonda In certain cases a certain special procedure is adopted 
instead of sending the man out of the province That section has no bear- 
ing at all 

Now, Sir, my short answer is that two wiongs do not make one right 
Besides, I see that there is absolutely no racial distinction except peihaps 
in the mannei of treatment as to where the man is to be sent after he is 
found to be a goonda I am not concerned wuth that The Bill was 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Coimcil and it is a good law so far as the 
area to which it applies is concerned 

Now, Sir, let us see what the real merits of the question aie These 
are all the arguments that have been advanced by the Honourable the 
Home Member on the merits But when I go mto the merits, I must 
look into the provisions of the Act itself And what do I find there? The 
verv first provision that stares me m the face Is the defimtion of a non- 
Burman, which is as follows 

** A non Bnrman mean*? any person neither of whose parents is or was a member of 
the race indigenous to Burma and who, m addition, is not himself domiciled in 
Burma ” 

Here we have a definition of a non-Burman which includes 
a Burman because a non-Burman is a man who is not only 
a, non-Burman but being a non-Bnrman has also not acqmred a domicile 
111 Burma W^U that as has been pointed out by my frend, Mr 
Pangachariar, is a new mvention or new discovery m the law of ^^micfle 
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If a man lina acquired a domicile in Bunna he is not for tlie purposes of 
this Act a Burman Ho must also be the son of a Burman father or 
mother, one of the parents must be a Bunnan othcruisc ho is a non- 
Burmau It says 

“ nay person noithor of whoso parents ib or was a member of a race jndigcnout 
to Burnm, nnd who in nddition ly not Jiiinself domiciled in JJurmn ** 

that IS to sn’^ that flic two conditions must co-cxist that ho must bo a 
person who is not born of Bunnan parents and must not m addition have 
acquired a Burman domicile, that is to say if ho has acquired a Burman 
domicile it jb not enough Ho must also be the issue of a Burman How- 
ever, Sir, let us rend this in the light of my Honourable fnend LIr 
Bangnclmnar’s illustration of Scotland and England I shall read the 
section substituting Englishman for Bunnan 

“A non Englishman is nnv person neither of whoso parents is or was a member 
of a race indigenouB to England, nnd wJio in addition is not himself domiciled in 
England ” 

I should like a definition like that to be put before any English law'y^er and 
have his opinion on it {Some Ilonoxirahlc Members " And a Scotch law- 
yer What about the Scotch Home Member?”) 

Now, Sir, the real difficulty m this is, ns has been pointed out by pre- 
vious speakers, that this is an intcr-pro\incial Bill which the Legislature 
of one jirovince lias taken upon itself to pass This I say in answer to the 
remarks made by my learned fnend on the constitutional issue I say that 
the more fact that in dealing with certain matters it is necessary for a pro- 
vincial Legislature first to obtain the sanction of the Governor General and 
then deni with certain mattei'S does not invest that Legislature with any 
finality about the law^ it may enact The Central Leg slaturc is not depnved 
of its authority nnd the fact that the Governor General has given assent 
cannot, if I may use the language of lawyers, operate as an estoppel against 
U8 to consider whether it was a right decision or not That being bo, I say 
there is no bar to oui coming to a decisicu on this question at all What 
does this legislation amount to, wdiat is the sum total of it? It is simply 
this There are cei^tain offences made punishable by the Indian Penal Code 
There are ceitam punishment provided foi these offences The Burma 
Legislature says, ” Quite true those aie offences punishable by the Indian 
Penal Code nnd the Indian Penal Code provides punishments, but we m 
Burma wall impose further punishments on such persons as may incur our 
displeasuie as may come watbin a certain artificial definition which we are 
giving ” What is expulsion but an additional punishment? And I say 
that it IS really an amendment of the Penal Code by mtroducmg an enhanc- 
ed punishment for certain offences for which there is absolutely no warrant 
in the Penal Code itself Now, Sir, wffien the analogy of South Afnca was 
given by my fnend Mr Eangachanar, my fnend the Home Member took 
a very senous view^ of it and he was quite nght m doing so It is really 
a very senous matter But no amount of disassociation of Government 
from this analogy will save them I say there is no gettmg out of it Yru 
who profess much righteous indignation at the treatment which the South 
Afncan Union Government proposes to accord to us, you who profess bo 
much sympathy with us, you who claim to have as strong feelings as ours 
on the subject and assure us that you are fighting our battles m South 
Afn6a, What answer have you to the charge that you, in your own junsdio- 
tion, in the temtones admmistered by yourself are doing something which 
is not worse than what the South Afncan Government is doing 
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Tho Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* Not \^orse? 

PancLl M:tilal Nehru I sn\ iiol Morsc, it ]r equally bad 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Piwinccs Europcon) The Afncan 
Indians nro not cnnunals 

Pandit Molilal Nehru 'ion sa\ licro, ^^c arc dealing only with crimi- 
nal?, the South Afncan Go\crnincnl is deal ng ^Mlh alJ Asiatics, ** but no 
one at this late liour of llic da\ uill be satisfied b} being told you are deal- 
ing onh with ofToiulers That is the stocK argument of the bureaucracy, 
win are ^ou afrud of the Ordinance, siireh the Ordinance is not intended 
for am but (liosc who are gu*It\, or those who arc dangerous to society? 
And \q{ \\i hnow, and liinc had tlio sad c\j>cncncc of Imowing, most of 
\is j)or=onn]l\ tlinl it lias boon re^^orted to in tlic case of persons whom the 
whole counlr\ htluncs to ho \s luncsl as an\ one else How ever that is 
no nnswoi to the charge The criininnl loo as a cnimnnl, Sir, has certain 
nehts and the law is ns jonlous of protecting cnniinals as innocent persons 
"ion hn\e no n<ght t 'i treat a cnnunul as a woi-^c cnmmal than he really ift, 
and when \ou do \ou are <^impl\ extending the criminal law" of the land 
to an extent for which \ou ha\e no warrant Now the real fact is that we 
in this Ifouse. at least 1 pcrsonaIl^, Iroh upon tins logislatiou bv the Legis- 
la(i\c Council of Burma as nierch the thin end of the wedge We do not 
know what is coming next, but 1 ^cel that tlierc m something which is com- 
ing next and we must nip this misclnef m the bud Sir, one is now tired 
of spcalving of disaliilities within the Empire, and now" wo have been 
Funphod with a new topic, disabilities within British India and Burma 
T do not think (hat tho language used b^ m^ friend iMr Bangaclmnar was a 
bit too strong for the occasion The most peculiar argument that has been 
addressed to us is ^ou who arc claiming provincial autonomy , is that the 
wa\ that ^o^l would gne proMncial autonomy to vonr provinces when you 
are going to interfere with their Icgislnfi n in this manner? That argument, 
Sir I sa^ adds tn]ur\ to insult You lia\e a thousand arguments for with- 
holding provincial niiionomv \Yhcn it comes to our questioning the ]un8- 
dictKiii of a j)rn\incml Legislature, you sav that because we claim provincial 
nutonomv wc must accept pro\incia1 legislation as if it had autonomy 
WTiv? Because it has passed a law which has received the assent of His 
Excellcnc\ the Go\omor General That is the wdiolc argument I need 
not deni with the aiguments of tho Honourable IMembers frrm Burma My 
fnend Mr Tok Kvi lias shown that tlierc is nothing m the assertion that tho 
Bumians voted for the measure and that it was onh non-Bunmans who 
voted against it Wc kncAv the reason foi that It is common knowledge 
how" tliG Councils were consiilnted at the time 

Now", Sir, I do not wisli to take up the time of this House any more 

I will simply ask the House, T will appeal to all kfemhers, Indian as W"en 

as European, to vote solidly m support of tlie Bcsolufion Tins law which 

is souglit to be upheld by the reasoning nd\nnccd here to day is notliin^^ 

short of a monstrosity 

♦Mr M A Jinnah Sir, I listened to the speech of tlio Honourable the 
Home Member on behalf of Government wlien he entered info tins consfi. 
tutional question He said that according to oiir present Act what was do^'e 
^accordmgto him. was perfectly authopsed and I see. Sir, flint the prewe:? 
-flanction of the Governor General was obtained under sub-section (5^ c* 

•Speech no* cc^cc^ed bv the Honojnblo Momhor 
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fioclion 80 A of the Goverument of India Act Well, Sir, I do not wish 
now to discuss this constitutional question, but if Honourable Members^ 
will look at the section it is extremely doubtful whether such a sanction 
can be given, or even if it can be said with authority that it is valid for 
this reason The Honourable Member said that the Provincial Govern- 
ment IS wiihin its rights to legislate so far as the provincial Legislature ifl- 
concemed, but in this particular case it will be admitted that this legisla^ 
lion goes outside the province inasmuch as it affects every Brnish Indian 
throughout India and every Bntish Indian comes under this Act which 
has been passed by the Burma Legislature Now, Sir, that undoubtedly 
is a central subject and I personally feel very grave doubts whether sanc- 
tion can be given under the provisions of sub-section (5) of section 80A I 
have tried carefully to consider the matter as far as I can, and I do not 
find under what sub-clause of sub-section (3) such a sanction can be given 
But, I will assume for the purpose of my argument that I am wrong Sir, 
does it he in the mouth of the Honomable the Home Mcmbei, sjieaking on 
behalf of the Govemment of India, to say that although the local Legisla- 
ture would not have undertaken this piece of legislation without previotts 
sanction, that although the Governor General was pleased to give his 
previous sanction, he did so without consulting the Government of India ^ 
Did the Government of India examine the case^ Did the Government go 
into the justification before they gave the sanction, because without pre- 
vious sanction the Burma Provincial Council could not have enacted this 
law Did you consider all that? I suppose you did I take it as a res- 
ponsible government you did Now, Sir, what is the ground that is put 
forward? It i$ this It is stated m the Statement of Objecls and Reasons 
which was quoted by the Honourable Member from Burma Thu only 
ground put forward, as far as I can see, is this 

** On the other hand there is a generajl demand that Burma should not be allowed 
to remain a happy hunting ground for criminals from other parts of the British 
Empire and that the po\\ers of removal already possessed in respect of persons twice 
convicted of the offences of begging and so on should be extended ” 

Now, Sir, that is the very reason why I asked the Honourable Member who 
spoke on behalf of the Burma Government this question You say that 
this IS intended foi the purpose of cimng that danger, namely, that Burma 
IS made a happj hunting gimitid b\ criminals from India Will you tell 
me how many men, how mnnv Indians were convicted by the courts in Burma 
for anv of the offences which are specified in the Schedule to this Act?"' 
The Honourable Member thought he was veiy clever, being in the company 
of the Government of India and sittmg there, in giving the answer that he 
wanted nrevious notice 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Surely my Honourable fnend 
does not expect an answer to be given to that sort of question without pre- 
vious notice 

Mr M A Jinnah' I do, Sir 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ' The Honourable Member is 
extraordinarily hopeful, that is all that I can say 

Mr M A Jlnnah It ’s all very well the Hononrabie the Home Mem- 
ber to crack jokes It will not do I maintain here that vou gsve fho 
prcMOus snnet^on and without t^nt nrevinnq ^nnction the Burma provmciat 
Council could not have undertaken this legislation 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman If the Honourable Member 
will permit mo to interrupt him, which I dislike exceedingly to do, T would 
point out that I did not give the previous sanction it is not in my power to 
give it On the second point I should like to point out that if the Honour- 
able Member had asked me for those figures I would have tried to obtain 
them, but it is not reasonable to expect me to carry them in my head 

IT Tok Kyi I can give the figiues about five per c(nt of the convicts- 
are Muhammadans and six per cent are Bhndus that is among the convict 
population m Burma 

Mr M A Jumah Sir, I am much obliged to the Honourable Member,, 
but my quaiicl is with the Government of India I do not wish the Gov- 
ernment of India to run away fiom this debate on the floor of this House 
The Honourable the Home Member tried first to say ‘ Oh, but the Govern- 
ment of India do nob give sanction It is only the Governor General We 
all know" that I have knowm that now" ever since ihe Act of l9I9 wnst 
passed But the second proposition is this was the Government of Ind a 
consulted? Did you examine this case? Was it not incumbent upon you 
to do so? You are handing over the powei by this previous sanction to the 
provincial Legislatuie to do w"hat? To enact a law which not on y affects 
a province but the w"hole of India Did you have any materials before you, 
and what materials were there before you? My Honourable fnend the 
Homo Member says “ Oh, but you had not asked for it We have brought 
this Resolution We say that you had no business to allow this law to be 
passed You ought not to have given previous sanction Now you justify 
it Will you then satisfy us on w"hat materials you gave pievious sanction? 
Nothmg You have not got anvthmg at all Very w"ell Then what do we 
get to? We get to this, Sir It is suggested on this side th^it your whole 
object was not to deal wath cases of habitual ciimmals, it was not intended to 
deal with criminals, but it is suggested, and not without some reasons and 
gi'ounds, that >oui intention was to hoM the sword o-^ Damocles over those 
men w"hom you thought to be undesirable in the pohtica^ world of Burma. 
And, Sir, you have got section 124A included You have got section 153A 
mcluded What are they intended for? For habitual offenders? Are the 
men w"ho make Burma their happy hunting ground to be called cr minala 
and aie they to come under sections 124A and 153A? Why have you m- 
clilded those sections? Sir, this law is a most dangerous law for any man 
who wants to carry on his public and political life in Burma What will 
happen? I put it to th^s House, what will happen^ Supposing there was a 
man carrying on his business or profession as a doctor, as a lawyer, as an 
engineer or as a merchant, and if he happened to make a speech and if it 
happened to fall under the teims of section 124A, be is convicted, although 
he has been there carrying on his business lawfully and peacefully, buf if 
he happens to make a foolish political speech which brings him under t^e 
terms of section 124A, would he or would he not be expelled under this 
law? I see Mr Tonkmson shakes his head, he has not understood 

Mr H Tonkinson May I exnlain Sir? A sm^le conviction under 
section 124-A, does not make him hable to be expelled 

Mr M A Jinnah, I never sa’d a smerle conviction Supposing a 
man makes two such speeches, he will be expelled from Burma t 

^Mr H To nk inson He is hable to be expelled 
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Mr. M A Jl n na h The Honourable Member admits that if the rn'in 
makes tiro such speeches he will be hable to be expelled from Burma. 
I dare say you would like to ^xpel him even if he made only one speech 
I admit that you have given him two chances, but my pomt still remains 
The Distnct Magistrate will report and the Local Government will say 
to a man that he has made two speeches which are objectionable and 
he must suffer for them The Distnct Magistrate may say " You have 
been a lawful citizen, you have been carrymg on your business for '^5 
years, it does not matter You are a crimmal, you are a habitual offender, 
you want this place to be a happy hunting ground, and I will not allow 
you I say, Sir, the ments of the Act are obvious 

Now, Sir, the Government first of all gave their previous sanction 
The Government have put forward no matenals to make out a case as 
stated m the Statement of Objects and Reasons But we go further and 
-ask, why did you give your assent? Agam, it was said that the Governor 
General gave his assent and the Honourable the Home Member had nothing 
whatever to do with it, he never knew anythmg about it 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Of course he did, but he 
did not give the assent 

Mr M, A Jinnah By you " I mean the Government of India The 
Government of India knew perfectly well, they must have had sufficient 
matenals before them Did you not see what opposition there was to this 
Bill? What matenals bad you? Why did you not then advise the 
Governor General not to give his assent? If you did not so advise him, 
you failed m your duty I ask now what right had you to give the assent? 
I say I dispute the soundness of the assent bemg given by the Governor 
4 General Am I not entitled to appeal to a higher authonty under the con 
stitution^ Even the Governor General is not the last word imder the 
Government of India Act We in this House stand on the floor of this 
House, and we say Never mind, the Governor General was wrong m 
giving his previous sanction The Government of India failed m their 
duty m not advismg the Governor General properly We appeal now to 
the highest tribunal that this Act should be disallowed That is our case 
and I am sure that my European friends also will reahse that this is 3 
most dangerous Statute m principle, and m its provisions and I ask them 
not to support the Government The HonouraHe the Home Member 
said that the Home Member m Burma agreed with this principle and that 
he was a son of the soil But ve know what Home Members are 
(Laughter) They have no mdividual opinion 

Mr E K Sbanmukham Ohelty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot Non-Muhammadan Rural) They have no home 

Mr M A Jinnab The} have no mdmdual conscience What is the 
good^^ I am often very sorry for my fnend the Honourable the Home 
Member But be represents" the Government What can he do? He 

has got to carry on So, Sir, this argument is of no use and I hope 

that every one will really vote m favour of this Resolution We do appeal 
to the highest authonty" even now to disallow this Act 

I will onl} say one word, Sir before I sit down I see the distinction 
between this measure and the situation m South Africa I will not put 

both on the same footing There is a very great difference between the 

two Here, the case that is sought to be made against us on the ments 
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IB on the giound that Burma is infested with cnminals That is a very 
different thing altogether Burma forms an mtegral part of India The 
South African question, 1 agree, stands on a very different footing altogether 
and I would lather not drag that into the issue with which we are 
concerned this evemng 


16th February, 1926 

Mr J W Bhore (Secietaiy, Depai^tment of Education, Health and 
Lands) Sir, my mtervention in this debate, which will be very brief, iS 
directed to one specific pomt I am not concerned, Su, with the merits 
or the demerits of this Act I am not concerned with the necessity or 
otherwise for this measure, but what I am concerned with, equally with 
every Member of this House, and equally with every person 
outside it, who has the mterests of Indians m South Africa 
at heart, is the suggestion which has come from two oi three Members 
dunng the course of the debate that the contmuance of this Act on the 
Statute-book is calculated to lend support to anti-Indian legislation abroad 
Honourable Membeis will reabse that I have stated the proposition m terms 
much more restramed than those which were employed by Honourable 
Members who referred to this matter But m whatever terms it is stated 
the idea is one which I must try and do my best to dispel The first 
pomt that I would like to make is that this Act is not disonmmatory aa 
agamst Indians so fai as the penalty of expulsion is concerned Sir, if 
my Honourable friend from Burma who sits behmd me or my Honourable 
colleague who sits on my left also from Buima, choose to place themselves 
withm the clutches of the cnmmal law, m regard to certain offences and had 
not the mgenuity to escape they, no less than I or my Honourable finends 
on the opposite side, would be liable to expulsion under this Act Now, 
Sir, the main pomt of our ob}ection to anti-Tndian legislation abroad has 
always been that it seeks to impose special disabilities upon Indians, qu'i 
Indians or qua Asiatics, and I submit there is nothing in the prmciple of 
this Act which will blunt the pomt or lessen the force of the objection 
which we have always urged to anti Indian legislation abroad (Hear, 
Rear) Then, Sir, against what class of pei'sons is this Act directed? It 
is directed agamst pei*sons who have committed certain offences against 
the cnmmal law of the land Now, Sir, is there any one m this House who 
places the case of Indians in South Africa no higher than that? Indians m 
Bouth Afnca are not crimmals (An Honourable Member “It is a ques- 
tion of degree ’*) They have broken no criminal laws, they have trans- 
gressed no requirements of law and order They are loyal subjects of 
Hia Majesty They aie law-abiding citizens of the Union who by their 
thrift and by their industry and by their toil have added to the wealth of 
the counti*y which they have chosen to make their home (Cheers from 
the non-official Benches ) It is a matter of deepest regret that it should 
have been necessary for me to get up in this House to point out that there 
18 world of difference between this Act, which deals with people who have 
been convicted under the cnmmal law of the land and an Act, for mstance, 
which says to a law-abiding Bntish citizen m a Bntish Dominion that 
because you are an Indian or an Asiatic you shall not reside except in a 
specified locality, that you shall not trade except in a specified locality, and ’ 
that you shall not acquire property except m a specified locahty Sir, 
dilrmg the course of debate when the tide of feeling runs high we often 
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weie u meiiibei of the Enipiie — one could not consent to such legislation 
But in that case perhaps there might have been some justihcatiou fpr it 
But so long as Burma is a part of Biitish Empue it is extremely dangerous 
to allow tins precedent to be set up for other piovmces to ioilow auu enact 
disciimmatmg legislation agamst the people of other provmceb Sir, ] 
fully agree with the Honourable the Home Member that the Hesolution we 
are debatmg mvolves a grave constitutional issue The assue is whether 
Piovmcial Legislatures can be allowed to enact legislation of this kmd 
which practically affects all the people of India, and whether this kmd of 
discrmunation can be made by one Piovmcial Legislature agamst the 
people of other piovmces We submit this cannot be allowed The law we 
are discusaang sets up a dangerous precedent That is one of the reasons 
why we so strongly object to this legislation not only m the mterests of 
Indians resident m Burma, but also m the general mterests of India as a 
whole It IS said that some time ago siimlar legislation was passed by 
the Bengal Legislative Council also, an what is known as the Bengal 
Goondas Act Pei^sonally I am as much opposed to that law as to the Act 
under discussion We do not endorse the prmciple of that Act any more 
than we do of this In my judgment the prmciple of that law also was 
open to objection No legislation should be passed by any Provincial 
Legislature which affects the people of other provinces mjuriously on any 
ground whatsoever I have yet to learn that m any country under a 
federal system of government, where there are a number of states or pro- 
vinces subject or subordmate to the same Federal Government, the m- 
Taabitants of one province oi of one state can be allowed to pass legisla- 
iiion of this kmd discnmmatmg agamst the lesadents of other provinces or 
'O'ther states All the peoples belonging to one federal country are the 
members of the same nation and subjects of the same Government That 
principle may well be extended to an Empire, but in the case of a country 
at least, its application cannot be questioned To ignore it will be prac- 
tically settmg one province against another This is dangerous, and I 
strongly object to it regardless of the fact that the Act involves a great 
insult to tne Indian community of Burma, and that it is not m accordance 
With Burmese public opmion Burmese pubhc opinion, on this question, 
is divided, but the Indians are unanimously opposed to it So far as we 
in this part of the House are concerned, Sir, under no ciicumstances can we 
accept the pnnciple that imderhes this legislation To do so will be to 
den> that we are a nation inhabitmg one countiy and living under one 
Government 

Commg now to the case of Indians m Bmma, the Honourable Member 
who represents the Government of Burma told us the other daj that it 
would be impossible to carry on the admimstration of Burma without 
Indians May I ask if this is the reward that the Government are going 
to give to Indians who have helped m conquering that coimtry and running 
it? If the Biitish Government and the Burmese people cannot do without 
Indians, is this the way to treat the Indians m that country? You say that 
the law is airqed at offenders, breakers of the law, only, but if you see the 
sections which aie scheduled, you will find it is principally aimed at 
pohtical offenders All offences agamst the State are included therem 
If an Indian goes to Burma and makes a speech which brmgs him under 
section 124A he is hable to be expelled from Burma 


Mr S Tonkinson No 
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Lala Lajpat Eal: Absolutely yea, please There is uo question of “No'' 
A second conviction can be oblamcd cas ly Even one speech cun bo made 
the subject of two convictions We Imow that some persons have actually 
been convicted for two or three offences on the basis of one speech or one 
document The fact that there must be two convictions for sedition botorc 
a man can be expelled is no safeguard Take the case of a person who is 
not a Bengali but who goes to Bengal and makes two speeches and is con- 
victed on two counts under section 121A Arc we to acknowledge that 
the Bengal Govern nent is entitled to pass a law expcllmg that man irom 
Bengal simply because of those two convictions? A law of that kind WiH 
destroy the very basis of common nationality I therefore appeal to jMcmbers 
of the House to think very seriously befoie voting on this Eesolution lb 
IS not a tiiding matter If wo accept the principle of this Act, and let it 
go without cliallengiug it, we shall be laying ouiselves open to the charge of 
having accepted that one piovmco can enact legislation of this kind directed 
against the people of anothei province By voting against this Eesolution 
we may be cutbmg away the very roots of the tree of Nationalism I there- 
fore beg of the Indian ^Members of this House to enter a strong protest. 
against this legislation and its principle I support the Eesolution, Sir 

Mr H Tonkinson (Home Department Nominated Ofliciai) Sir, i 
had heard a great d(ial about the Burma Expulsion of Offenders Act before 
this debate began a week ago I heard a good deal more about it on 
Tuesday last I peisonally had ne%er had an opportunity of examining its- 
provisions in detail until the morning of that day I did examine them 
then caiefully, and I regret that the bane at my disposal will be qmte 
insufficient foi me to dispel all the misundei standings of the scope and of 
the provisions of this Act which have been manifested in this debate 
(An Honourable Memhcr “lb is over a week now “) I must perforce con- 
fine my lemarks to a few points only I regret this nil the more because 
I believe that tins House is still prepared to listen to reason, and when it 
finds that each of the points which have been attempted to be made against 
this Act can be met point by point, it would be piepared to dissociate this 
measure from the mass of prejudice raised agamst it and agree to reject 
the present Eesolution 

I propose now to refer to the principles of this Act m sufficient detail to 
show how wrong my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru was when he 
stated that this Act was nothmg short of a monstrosity Before ^ per^n 
can be expelled from Burma under the provisions of this Act, it must hrslJ 
be estabhshed that he is liable to be expelled, and then that it is also 
desirable that he should be expelled Suppose the District Magistrate 
decides to take action against ^ particular person, he first gives that person 
an opportunity of callmg evidence on both pomts, namely, evidence to show 
that he is nob liable to be expelled and evidence to show that there is reason 
why he should not be expelled The Distnct Magistrate hnally comes to 
conclusions m regard to both pomts (An Honourable Member “ May 
I ask how the Magistrate comes to conclusions that it is desirable to expef 
the person?") If the Honomable Member will listen he will get his answer. 
The District Magistrate finally comes to conclusions wnth regard to both 
pomts, and we may assume he decides them both m the affirmative He 
then records m writmg his reasons for recommending the expulsion of the 
person in question So fai we have only got a recommendation, we have 
not got an order of expulsion In fact my Honourable fiiend Mr Amar 
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Nath Dutt was quite wrong in thinking that the Act gives the Magistrate- 
power to order tne expulsion of any body, and my friend, &u Hari bingh 
Gour was equally wrong when he talked of the unfettered judgment of the 
District Magistrate Before the recommendation goes foi’waid to the Local 
Government, the offendei has the right to ensure that the pioceedings 
shall be sent to the High Comt, and m that case the High Court has to 
determme whether the peison is hable to be expelled All the items — and 
they are seveial — ^which aie required befoie liabihty to be expelled can be- 
established, fall wifchui the competence of the High Court to determine 
The reference in the High Court is dealt with as far as possible in accord* 
ance with the procedure provided by the Code of Criminal Procedure 
for the disposal of an appeal, and it is this reference to which I leferreH 
the other day when I suggested that the Act did provide foi appeals Any- 
one who wishes to make the point that this is not an appeal from an order 
of expulsion is welcome to make it It could not be such an appeal because 
the order of expulsion has not yet been made I submit that the point 
18 worth nothing because the recommendation has been recorded and that 
recommendation cannot go to the Local Government imtJ, if the offender 
so wishes, the High Court has determined that the man is liable to be 
expelled 

I now turn to the second pomt, the desirabihty of expelling the man 
The offender may produce evidence to show there is reason why he should 
not be expelled The Distnct Magistrate must lecoid such evidence 
The Distnct Magistiate comes to a conclusion upon that and makes his 
recommendation The case may come back with the findmg of the High 
Court that the man is hable to be expelled The recommendation must 
then go to the Local Government, and it is the Local Government which 
finally determmes whether the leasons for expulsion aie sufficient I 
suggest for the consideration of this House that here again we have a real 
safeguard to prevent the Act bemg used save m suitable cases I thmk 
myself that these safeguards aie leal and as a Distnct Magistrate of 
several ) ears' standmg m Burma, and also as a foiTuer Secretaiy to that 
Government, I think I am justified m alleging that I do not speak without 
authority I have referred to these safeguards at some length early immy 
statement because I wish to impress upon the House how real and how 
effective they really are, and if I am unable to return to them, I trust 
that the effective nature of these safeguards will not be forgotten 

Now let me deal with what is lequired to constitute liabihty under the 
Act It must be proved both that the person is a non-Burman and also 
that he is an offender Let me take the question of an offendei fii*st The 
Act contains two Schedules The first Schedule consists of moie senous 
offences, and one conviction only under that Schedule is required The 
cecond Schedule consists of less serious offences and at least two convic- 
tions of an offence specified m that Schedule are lequiied before a man 
becomes an offender I am not concerned now to justify the mclusion of 
any section whatever m one or other of these two Schedules I will, 
however, suggest to the House that a careful exammation of the list of 
offences in the Schedules suggests that the principle upon which the lists 
were prepared is that of mcluding all really senous offences m one or 
other of the Schedules I admit that section 124A is mcluded m the Second 
Schedule, but an exammation of the Schedules leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that they were not piepaied with the object of expelling poli- 
ticians I admit, however, that I am not surpnsed at the objection which 
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has been taken to the inclusion of sectioi 124A Now I am not going 
through all those sections, but I must sa} that there is no justification for the 
statement of Mr Amai Nath Dutt that very fow of the sections of the 
Indian Penal Code have been left out The nuniboi of sections included 
is certainly large, but Honouiable Members should loalisc the number 
of diffeient entries which i elate to cognate offences For example, m the 
Fust Schedule we have no less tliau eight entiies lelatmg to dacoity, m the 
Second, five dealing with robbery, four with theft, and six with extortion 
It IS this duplication which is mamly lesponsiblo foi the laige number cf 
offences In addition to the two Schedules, we have also poi^sons who 
-are proceeded against because they axo definitely habitual offender In 
all the cases, whether included m the First or in the Second Schedule, or 
whether they are cases of habitual offondeis, the men must have had final 
convictions which have not been set aside on appeal oi xevision The 
House will theiefore, I trust, agree with mo that no one con be proceeded 
against under the Act who has not been found to be a crimmal eithei once 
or twice, as the case may be If objection is taken against any of the 
sections moluded, then it is quito open to any Member of the Burma 
Legislative Council to intioduco a Bill in that Council for an nraondmenu 
of the Schedule I invito the attention of my Honourable fnond Pandit 
Motilal Nehru to the fact that, though the Act was passed by the first 
Council, we have now got the second Burma Legislative Council, the 
elections to winch were not boycotted, and it is a Member of that Council 
who can introduce a Bill to provide fox the omission, say, of section 124A, 
ox of other sections which are objected to 

Pandit Motilal Nehru You can always find one Member in any Council 
and even in this House to do that 

Mr H Tonlnnson The same pomt axises m connection with the first 
suggestion of my fnond Lain Lajpat Rax this morning 

I now come to a more impoitant point Before a man is liable to be 
expelled from Burma under the Act, it must be proved that he is a non- 
Burman under the Act To be a uon-Burman a man must fall into 
ne ther of two classes If ho falls into either of these two classes then 
he IS nob a non-Bunnan, that is to say, he is nob liable to be expelled 
under the Act These two categones consist of, firstly, persons whose 
father or mother belonged to one of the races indigenous to Bunna, that 
13 to sav such races ns Burmnns, Shans, Karons, Kachms and so on The 
second class consists of persons wdio are domiciled in Burma In this 
connection I must correct a palpable mistake made by my Honourable 
friend Pandit Motilal Nehru He said, I quote liis exact words " That 
IS to sav ff ho has acquired a Buiman domicile it is not enough, he must 
also bo the issue of u Bunnan " Actually, however, in ordci to bo not 

liable under the Act, that is to say to be a Burmau for the jnirposcs of 

tins Act the definition does not provide that two condit’ons must co-oxist, 
but that either of two conditions must exist If one of them exists, t 
IS s file cut to take a man out of the class of non-Burman to winch the 
Act nnphes As regards these two classes which are excluded fiom the 

operation of tlic Act, it is not necessary to say more of the class which 

cons»«^ts of all those persons who have oiUior a father or a mother of an 
mdigcnous Burnicbo race The mooning hero is obvious The second class 
18 for our present purixoscs more important If any one proves that he has 
a domicile in Burma, then he proves that the Act does "nob apply to him 
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It IS because of this point that I suggest that the House should attach 
the utmost importance to the provision in the Act foi a reference to the 
High Court There is no dehnition of the word domicile m the Act 

Mr Gaya Prasad Singh (Tuhut Division Non-Muhammadau) Why 
should there not bo? 

Mr H Tonkinson That is what I am coming to My Honomable 
friend, Sir Han Smgh Gom, gave the reasons stated by the Select Com- 
mittee for not attempting to define the word They were briefly to the 
effect that they were of opinion that domicile could not be defined Sir 
Han Smgh Goui supported the Committee m what they said on this pomt 
when he said that the word was rmdefinable, and if I attempt to adduce 
other authority for this position, it is not to derogate from that of my 
Honourable and learned friend One of the most distmguished writers 
upon the question of domicile,. Professor Dicey, m his classical work on 
the Conflict of Laws, sums up the position as follows 

** English judges have certainly not underrated the difficulty of defining the 
ivord ‘ domicile ’ Their language on the contrary generally points to the two con- 
clusions, first that a satisfactory definition of domicile is, fiom the natuie of things, 
unattainable, and secondly that, even if the term be definable, every attempt to 
obtain a serviceable definition ha^ hitherto ended in failure ' 

That was the view that Professor Dicey stated had been taken by 
the Enghsh judges, though he was not piepaied qmte to acqmesce m that 
view himself The fact that it is difficult to state concisely what rs 
meant by domicile is not, m my opinion, a sufficient ground for taking 
the strong objection to the use of the word which was taken by Sir Han 
Smgh Gom He objected to using an undefinable woid in a Statute at 
all The word is, however, used in Acts of the Indian Legislature, it is 
used very many times indeed in an Act passed by this Legislature not 
longer ago than last Septembei without a dissentient voice The fact 
is that, though the word cannot be defined within a very short compass, 
it 18 a term of ait, it does mean something, and there are long senes of 
ruhngs of the High Court in England, discussions by wnters on Private 
International Law and so on, all of which would be open to the High 
Court of Rangoon when they are called upon to decide as to the appli- 
cation ot the word m any pai'ticular case which ma 3 r arise under this 
Act Now what does the woid mean? As stated by Loid Westbury 
m Bell V Kennedy 

" Domicile is an idea of law It is the relation which the law creates between 
an individunl and a particulai locality oi country To every adult peison the law 
asciihes a domicile, and tliat domicile remains his fixed attribute until a new and 
different attribute takes its place ’* 

Thai, of com^e, is not a definition I have not, m fact, time to repeat 
the very complicated defimtions with their qualifications given by Pro- 
fessor Dicey, but as a simple definition I may mention that given by 
Savigny, namely 

** That place is to be regarded as a man’s domicile which he has freely chosen 
for his permanent abode and thus for the centre at once of his legal relations and 
his business ** 

The main ideas underlying ddhifcile are that it is the person's permanent 
home or the coimtry m which he has an mtention of residence (An 
annnus mane7idi ) 
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Mr O S Eanga Iyer (DohilLImnd and Kuinaon Divisions Non- 
iViuhammadun D\uai) Country, not province? 

iMr H Tonklnson Country, 1 am coming to that in a 
nioment I mu afiaid it would be nnposbiblc tor me m the time at my 
disposal to place bofoio th ^ Ituu&e leading cases to prove how^ the various 
ullogutions as to the cl issob of men w^lio lia\u been said to bo liable to ba 
expelled irom Buniui under this Act are inaccunte Let mo however 
morel} loruet a ftw such allegations Honoiuable friend Mr Amar 

Nath Dult said the word * non Burinun*' appl es to Indians c\en if they 
have lObided in the countrj foi generations and have occasionally come 
to India as a boit ot pilgumage to the land of their ancestors Let me 
assure my Honour iblo friend tliat ho is quite mibtaken Those Indians 
hav3 an am/aas manendi m Burma The fact that they come occasional/ 
to India docb not bhift then domicile Ho also referred to settlers from 
Chittigong in Ak\ab who carr\' on agricultural pursuits there and so on 
Let me assure him tint those Cluttagonians who ha\e settled in Alaab 
have their donueile m Burm \ Mul so one could go on but time does 
not peiinit 

1 must, howe\er, refer to the ideas of my Honourable and learned 
fr end opposite m regaid to the nature of domicile Ho seemed to think 
that it was absurd to talk about a domicile in Burma He said in ftet 
**1 have got my domicile m India, I hive mj domicile in e\evy part of 
India*’ Let me venture to suggest a doubt to m\ Honourable frond as 
to w bethel ho is correct in assmumg that ho has a domicile, m the 
legal sense of the tcru'i, m e%erv part of India The word “domicile” 
IS applied to res dence m a counln or territory subject to one system 
of 1 iw^ That IS to sa's , it is applied to countries in the legal and not 
m the political sense Thus the British Empire consists of a large number 
of countries in the legal sense — England, Scotland, Northern Ireland, 
Southern Ireland, the Isle of Man, the different Dominions, Provinces, 
States, Colonies, etc These are quite separate countr es in the legal 
sense and the tenn “domicile* um be applied to each of them Our 
law books are of course filled with rulings upon questions of English, 
Scottish and Irish domicile Bunna also, having a separate Leg slature 
which makes its own Uws is, I would suggest, a separate country in the 
legal sense 

Pandit Motilal Nehru May T point out to the Honourable ^Member 
that the Scottish Irish and Engl sh dom^edes have pure reference to the 
personal law of the individual, and not to the criminal law of the land? 

Mr H Tonkinson It is the law of domicile that I am trvung to 
explain I could cite leading cases m which for example, the ouestion 
turned upon whether the domicile was in the State of New York or in 
any other State of the United States of America 

Diwan Bahadur T Eanga chariar (Madras City Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) For what purposes^ 

Mr H Tonkinson Now if we think of India as a Federation, shall 
wo say, in embryo? 

Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha (Chota Nagpur Division Non-Muhammadan): 
That IS not a legal term 
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Mr* H Tonkmson: Then can we say that a person has his donnciJQ 
throughout IncLa/^ Each person has a domicile, i suggest, in one of 
the piovmces of India because each province is a country in the legal 
sense ot the term If thib is so aud I only suggest a doubt because I can 
onJ} prove up to the hilt that this is so m the case of diffeient States 
in tile United States of Ainei ea and diffcient States m the Commonwealth 
of Australia, then it is more piopei — more proper, I suggest — to speak 
of domicile m Burmi than domicile m British India In any case it is 
quite possible to do so, for following the statement of Lord Westbury, the 
woid e\prosses a relation between a man and a locality, Buima Buima 
in fact as a piovince of India coiresponds in this respect, I submit, to 
the States of Australia To conclude us regards this point there can be 
DO doubt that the necessity of proving non-domicile in Burma before 
liability uudci the Act can be established does constitute an important 
restncfcion upon the operation of the Act 

I am ufiaid time does not permit me to endeavour to take up many 
points which have been raised in the debate I regret for example that 
I am unable to follow Mi Jmnah m his suggestion that the Act is ^iltra 
vtrts of the Burma Legislature, on the ground of extia temtonalitv or that 
there is anything legally defective m the sanction accorded to the Bill 
Judging from the d scussions of yesterday it takes much tm'ie to convince 
my Houomable fr end of his errors though they are en*ors, but I am sure 
I could con\mce him m a calm atmosphere outside I regret also I 
cannot attempt to deal with the strange views of my Honourable fnend 
Sir Han Singh Gour as to the extent of the application of the principle of 
tisylum No one here now will think it necessary, after the speech of 
mj Honourable friend Colonel Owens, that any one should endeavour to 
refute the suggestion that the Burma Go\ernment are so blind to the 
interests of Burma as to desne to exclude Indians from Burma They 
w^ould be more foolish still if they thought they could do so under this 
Act Theie is one point and a very important point which I should 
like to deal with, and that is the constitutional point raised by my Honour 
able fnend Dr Datta The point was also lef erred to by my Honourable 
friend Lala Lajpat Rai this morning Briefly this is the point dealt with 
in section 117 of the Australian Constitution, namely, a subject of the 
Queen (King now) resident — or shall we say domiciled? — in one State 
shall not be subject in any other State to any disability or discrimination 
which would not be equall} applicable to him if he were a subject of 
and domiciled in such other State T have repeated practically the 
wording of section 117 This is a question which I may remind my 
Honourable friend evoked verv long discussions in the Assemblies which 
prepared the Australian Constitution The restiictions upon its operation 
have also been on many occasions before the Federal Court of the 
United States of America Now there is one point w^hich I should like to 
emphasise in the first instance, and that is the greater differences that 
exist between the provinces in India and between the States either in 
Australia or in the United States That is a point which was referred to 
by the Honourable the Leader of the House and I have not time to do 
more than refer to it again The real point here is should one State be 
able to send back a man domiciled m another State because it finds him 


objectionable and on the view that each factory should consume its own 
smoke Further, if this is admitted, does it constitute any discrimina- 


tion? On this point I would first appeal to the existinsr provisions in the,^i^ 
Indian Statute Law The issue does not depend on whether a man 
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criminal For somc'“ ycais Bunna lias, I uridprsf.and, uspd a similar pro* 
vision without any question which gives to Burma power to re-export 
beggar's \;ho are landed on her shores 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar What sort of beggars, ahen beggars? 

Mr H Tonkinson Any beggars Auj Indian beggars can be expelled 
from Burma 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan) They may be expelled from anywhere 

Mr H Tonkinson Then theie is the Bengal Goondas Act to which 
reference has been made Aly Honourable friend the Pandit and Lala 
Lajpat Eai siud that they objected to that Act Well, the Act is there 
nevertheless I admit the same categories do not come under that Act 
as fall under the present Act But the fact remains that persons definitely 
settled m Bengal under clause (b) of section b, which my Honouranle 
friend the Pandit was not prepared to discuss the other day, may be 
directed only to leave the Piesidencj-towm area, whereas a person not 
so settled can be directed under clause (a.) to leave Bengal And not only 
is this the case with Bengal, there is a similar provision also in Bombay 
and Bombay ^an and does expel British Indians from the Presidency, 
there is a provision in the City of Bombay Police Act, wh ch has been so 
used — I have some figines with me here for certain jears showing the 
number of people expelled — Bombay does expel North-West Frontier 
Pathans from Bombay to the North-West Frontier Provmce 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar What is the date of that Act^ 

Mr H Tonkinson 1902, I believe, or 1904 Now, if these powers are 
possessed by the Bengal Government and by the Bombay Government, 
why should they not be possessed by the Government of a nrovince so 
different from the other provinces m India as is Burma? 

To turn to England, my Honourable friend the Deputy President 
referred to removing a person from England to Scotland Has my Honour- 
able friend faded to notice the Statutes passed one after another durmg 
the nmeteenth cent my m England, which enabled one parish to send 
bach to another pansh m England, Scotland or Ireland a man who had 
not obtained settlement in the parish 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar That is because of the burden on the 
rates 

Mr H Tonkmson That is exactly the same pomt, Sir 

Lala Lajpat Eai Not at all, there is no comparison 

Mr H Tonkinson The principle is exactly the same as that objected 
to m this Act 

Then again \s lo the question of discrimination with winch I have 
not dealt so fai Eor the purpose of considering the question of discrimina- 
tion, you must not only take tins Act, but you must also take together 
with it the Burma Habitual Offenders Eestriction Act — ^there is an exactly 
corresponding Act to the latter Act in force m the Punjab Under it a 
Bumian may be moved from one district to another, and his residence 
may be lestrieted to the latter district It can be done in the same way 
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in the Punjab and if my Honomable friend wishes to object to the crmunals 
from Bellary gomg to his distiict of Tanjore I suggest that he should 
persuade the Madras Council to pass an Act like this 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar I will be the last to do that 

-Mr H Tonkinson The position therefore is that theie is no discri- 
mination mtioduced m this Act, because a BuiTnan can be dealt with 
under the one Act and a non-Burman under the other Act m exactly the 
same way 

I will now sum up The safeguards in this Act are enormous The 
introduction of the question of donncile means a great restnction — repeat 
in my opinion a conect restriction — upon the operation of the Act The 
Burma Government are not so foolish as to vish to get rid of Indians 
from Burma And finally the constitutional pomt does not anse as there 
are similar provisions already in force m other provmces, and taking the 
two Acts together there is no discrimmation as against a non-Burman 
For these reasons, Sir, I oppose the Resolution and I trust that it will 
be rejected by this House 

Colonel J D Orawfrrd (Bengal European) Sir, I do not wish to take 
up the time of the House to any very great extent, but I desire to reply 
to the appeal made by my Honourable friend Mr Jmnah on my own behalf 
and on behalt of some of the Members on these benches, that we should 
support this Resolution As legaids the merits of this particular Act, I 
have resided myself for some ten years in Burma, and I have no doubt 
that it IS desiiable that ciiminals from one provmce should not be sent to 
other provinces My feeling, Sii, is this that to allow one provmce to 
brmg in legislation agamst another provmce oi the members of another 
provmce is a very dangerous precedent Mr Tonkmson has quoted the 
position m England, how one pansh can take oi send its vagrants from 
other parishes back to those othei parishes That is a position that I 
would like to see m India , but I would like to see legislation which brought 
m that prmciple earned through in this House, where Members come from 
every province That is really the reason why I have nsen to speak this 
mommg, to place on record the opmion of myself and of some Members 
who are with, me that we do not desire to see this differential legislation 
earned out in the provmcial Legislature If such legislation is necessary — 
and I admit that at times it is necessary — then it is our feeling that if it 
cannot be done under the existing constitution '^hen that constitution 
comes to be le-exaramed, the prmciple that legislation of this nature shall 
be carried out m the central Legislature, shall be put mto foice With 
these words I beg to notify that I propose to support the Resolution 

Mr Amar Nath Dutt (Burdnan Division Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Sir, I have heard all that has been said on the floor of this House against 
my Resolution I have heard my fi’end the new Rao Bahadur Naidu I 
was no doubt pained to find an Indian supporting an Act like this But 
1 was consoled when I lemembei the last New Year’s Honour’s list Then, 
Sir, we were told that the representatives of Burma in this House ttere also 
in favour of this Act WTio are those representatives'^ Certain!} Rao 
Bahadur NaMu is not one of them Certaiul} my gallant friend over there, 
the representative of the Burma Government, is not a representative of 
Burma itself There are two Burmese gentlemen in this House One of 
them said that he was in favour of this Act and he gave his reasons to 
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which I shall presently lefer and the other gentleman was opposed to it 
Now, Sir, the Member of this House who spoke against th s Resolution had 
u mandate from those who supported his candidature and it was his maiden 
speech The only reason given by him for opposing this Resolution was 
that there were 5G Membeis who suppoited the Bill m the provincial 
X<egislative Council and 15 who opposed it Now if you closely analyse the 
division list you will find not a single Indian amongst those 50 Tliose 56 
comprised members of the Bmma Government and those who were in favour 
of an Act like this, while the solid representatives of the Indian communi- 
ties were against this enactment So I ask you if you have followed com- 
munal representation everywhere m the interests of the minority, I ask 
the Government of India what they arc going to do to protect the interests 
of the mincnnties m Burma Then, Sir, I have heard the official platitudes 
and also the threats from the lips of a Member who represents the Govern^ 
ment of Burma here He sa’d that the Burmarr people were not tolerant 
of any rnterference and that we will incur their resentment Now, S r, I 
do not know what is meant by the Burman people not tolerating any mter- 
ference by us Probably they are taking shelter under the same plea as the 
Union Government wants to take by saying it is one of their domestic con- 
cerns in which no one has the right to interfere As has been said by 
Colonel Crawford, it will be setting one province against another and when 
the interests of several provinces are concerned and it was necessary for 
the Government to have a law like this, it ought to be introduced in this 
House where all provnces are represented This view of Colonel Crawford s 
finds support from that great jurist, Sir Henry Stanyon We have also 
been told that if there is any separation of Burma it will be on economical 
and not on racial grounds I do not understand what is meant by this 
But the meaning perhaps is that Burma can afford to mamtain herself 
Without any aid fmm Indian finances, and also can ward off the enemies at 
4 ts door without help from the Indian army and the Indian Navy I have no 
objection to Burma being separated from India, but so long as it continues 
to send its representatives to this House, and so long as it is cons dered to 
be part and parcel of the British Indian Empire, I think such quest ons do 
not arise Who was it that brought the Burma Government within the 
British Indian Empue? It vas the Government of Lord Duffenn I was 
a mere boy when this annexation of Burma took place, but I remember my 
grandfather reading the newspapers to us and telling us of the misdeeds of 
the British m Bmma and why they annexed Burma to the Br tish Indian 
Empire I submit it is the same thing which prompts you to do this thing 
here I will not say what it is Sir, it was said that the Honourable 
Member from Burma was quite satisfied that it was not to exclude Indians 
that this enactment was enacted Mav I ask, if it was not the Indian, 
for whom it was intended? He certamly cann-'t g ve an answer on this 
po nt because it was only the Indians to whom this Act applies We have 
been asked to have fnendsbip with our next door neighbours when Swaraj 
comes Let Swaraj come and we will know how to moke friends with our 
neighbours, but so long as you stand in our way of Swaraj, please do not 
utter such platitudes 

Now, it has also been said that the best minds of Burma are m support 
of this enactment I do not know whether it is realiv so Dres not my 
fnend Maung Tok Kvi represent the best mind of Burma? Certainlv my 
friend from Madras does not represent the best mfnd of Burma I em- 
phatically assert that my fnend over there represents the best mind of 
Burma 
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Then, Su, I am not gomg to trouble you with the constitutional aspect 
of the question as expounded by Dr Datta, as also by my gallant friend 
Colonel Crawford, but, Sir, it has been said by the Honourable the Home 
Member that we should not sit m judgment on the provincial legislature 
Then what are we here for? Sir, we know what powers have been given 
to these provmcial legislatures We^know how things are earned on there 
with the help of cliques formed by the Treasury Benches there We know 
also of the power and offices which \ou have the power to bestow on mdivi- 
duals How you get hold of some of the Indian Members to your side to 
support measures which do not commend themselves to the people of the 
province 

The Kev Dr E M Macphail (Madras European) Is the Honourable 
Member in order m refleclmg on the Legislatures of the provinces? 

Mr President The Honourable Membei is not reflecting on any Legis- 
lature He IS referrmg to a certain class of Members 

Mr Amar Nath Dutt We are not sittmg in judgment on the provincial 
Legislatures but are only discussing the desirabil ty of what the Govern- 
ment of India should do m a matter like this when a provmcial Legislature 
has gone out of its way 

Then, Sir, it has been argued by my friend, Mr Tonkinson, that we 
have a right of appeal and of comse he read the Act and wanted to con- 
vmce us that there was a right of appeal Sub-section (4) provides that 
the offendei may within 15 dajs of receipt of copy of the erder require the 
Distnct Magistrate to refer for the determination of the High Court the 
question whether the offender is or is not an offender withm the meaning 

the Act Now let us see what is an offender within the meamng of the 
Act It IS clearly defined here An offender means ‘‘ any person against 
whom any sentence oi order of the natme hereimder mentioned has been 
passed by any court or magistrate Now, Su, as I was submittmg, it 
does not provide anv appeal about the mattei whether the offender is a 
Burman or a non-Burman 

Mr H Tonkinson Sir, it does 

Mr Amar Nath Dutt No, I draw the attention of the House to clause 3, 
“ any non-Burman as defined m clause (a) of the preceding sectun, who 
18 an offender as defined m clause (6) So it says that any non-Burman, 
as defined m clause (a) and any offender as defined m clause (6) can be 
expelled Then agam, as I was subnuttmg, the right of appeal is confined 
only to see whether the man is an offender He has been already declared 
an offendei by the judgment of the court, and the High Court has no right 
to look to that judgment, it has simply to satisfy itself from the records 
of the case and see whether a judgment has been passed agamst him so 
as to brmg him within the purview of the word offender " That being 
so, Sir, I beg to submit that really no right of appeal has been given b' 
the Act 

Then Sir, objection has been taken to my statement that ahnes^ ^ 
the sections of the Indian Penal Code are there Sir, I think I 
fectly nght when I stated that, because you will find that, cix: 

600 odd sections in the Indian Penal Code, the first 120 can 
which contams^definitions, etc Then the remaining sections 
vide for punishment have a defining section before them 
after consulting the Pena] Code, that it is only the 
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offences against marriage and offences against documents and cnnunal 
breach of contract which have been left out 

Sir Han Singh Gour That has been repealed from the Penal Code 

Mr Amar Nath Dutt And that has been lepealed from the Penal Code 
as my friend says So, Sir, I beg to submit that we have not heard any- 
thing from the official Benches which compels us to change our opmion 
about the Resolution which is before the House, and I hope that tins 
Resolution will be earned 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sir, I do not think I should 
have intervened m this debate agam but for the fact of two speeches which 
have fallen from Members on my right My Honourable fnend, Mr 
Tonkmson, with his usual enthusiasm, industry and eloquence, made a very 
fine speech dealing with the details of the Act (Hear, hear ) I am not 
going to emulate him in going over ground that he has travelled over so 
satisfactorily I propose to take up a few very short pomts and to deal 
with thorn m a short way In the first place I shall deal with the speech 
of my Honourable and amiable fnend from Bengal, the Mover of the 
Resolution It was with gieat satisfaction that I learnt that he remember- 
ed that he was a boy He is still somewhat bo 3 nsh, if I may say so, 
(Laughter) m his perusal of the Act which we are considenng I under- 
stand that a stem lawyer like Sir Han Singh Gour had on several occas ona 
to bnng him to a better understandmg of the Act I will not deal with 
that pomt further I do not think really he has made much of a case 
there 

Now, Sir, I wash to bnng the House bock to the Resolution so that 
tlie House mav understand what it is really asking the Government to do 
That IS ver\" important We have had a most mteiesting constitutional 
discussion, which has ranged over many subjects, on which I should like 
to address the House at length It has raised many questions highly im- 
portant to the ccnstitutional position But what is it exactly that Gov- 
ernment are being asked to do^ We are bemg asked either to move the 
Secrctan of State to disallow the Expulsion of Offendeis Act, 1925, or, 
in the alternative, to take immediate steps to introduce a Bill in the Indian 
Legislature to lepcal that Act Now what exactly does that mean? My 
Honourable fnends who have informed me that they have come to vote 
against this Act, some of them, might hesitate a little before they com- 
mit themsehes to a proposition of this sort This was a Bill brought 
forward h\ the Burma Executive Govemm^mt, it was brought forward and 
roceued tlie sanction required by law, and I must make the constitutional 
position perfeeth clear, it recened the sanction of the Governor General 
and the assent of the Governor General Tlie Governor General of course 
did consult the Departments of the Government of India He is not 
bound to and he is not bound to follow their advice, but I have not the 
faint desire to shelter myself behind a legal argument of that kind 
'rtieri his not been in the Gr\emmcnt of India, nor could there be, any 
di\j*>ion on a Bill of this Imd Mv Honourable fnend Mr Jinnah thought 
I was hiding behind a inight\ name That is not so, Sir What has been 
dnne has betii done with the full knowledge of the Home Department 
No thi^ Bill, IS I sQ\, was passed at the instance cf the Barman Home 
,\ffrnbir m the Burma Lcgislati\e Council bv a large majontv It was 
a-ninted to \>\ the Go\cmor of that Province, it was submitted to His 
1 vi^tlKnc’ the Govi.mor General and has been assented to by him and 
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this Resolution invites me now to take action to nullify that procedure 
It has been said, and it is becommg common to say so, that the Legislei- 
ture which passed this Bill was an imiepiesentative Legislature That is 
a very common plea taken Sir, it was said it was an unrepresentative 
legislature, it was the fiist legislature, it was a legislature that my fnend 
was not m, when he and his party weie not taking part m the debates and 
therefore it was a legislature which could not pass a vahd Act That is 
a dangerous doctrme 

U, Tok Kyi (BuiTua Non-Euiopean) On a point of information, Sir 
Is the Honoiuable the Home Membei aware that some of the members 
of my Party are in the local Council now? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman That is very excellent, Sir, 
that IS not my point, my pomt was that that was the first Legislative 
Council As 1 say it was passed m that Council, and if we are always 
going to question the vahdity of a particular brand of legislature for the 
time bemg that passes a Bill then that is an objection which could only 
be met by this House, at the begmnmg of every Session, re-enactmg 
all the laws on the Statute-book I am glad my Honourable friend 
mteiTupted me, he brmgs me on to my next subject If this Act was 
passed m the Burma Legislative Council at a time when it was improperly 
constituted, my friend will be able to get his friends to take up some 
measure to get this Act repealed or amended in a smtable way, and 
that IS the proper remedy if there is a strong feeling in Burma that this 
Act IS unsatisfactoiy It has been said that this is an Act which should 
have been passed by the Central Legislature That was, I think, a 
pomt urged by my Honourable and gallant friend Colonel Ciawford 
But IS it to be suggested that no amendment of the criminal law is to 
be made, except by this Legislature? Is it to be suggested that provincial 
Legislatures are to have no power to enact measures suitable to their 
own special conditions? 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar Of this nature? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I yield to no one in jealously 
guardmg against any intrusior? by a Provmcial Government on the sphere 
of the Central Government I have held that very strongly and I do 
hold it very strongly and I have fiequenU3, m my administrative capacity, 
to put checks m that direction on the undue freedom of the provincial 
Legislatures in interfeimg with Acts In that I am with the House, 
but I am not with the House in saymg that no legislation should be under- 
taken m a province which may affect the inhabitants of other provinces 
If a man goes to a province he finds its own laws 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar Discrimination between provinces 

The Honourable Six Alexander Muddiman Discrimination between 
provinces If my friend likes to remain m Madras there is no discnmina- 
tion Now, Sir, I do feel myself that it is a pity that there should 
be any suggestion of settmg up the Indians against the Burmans I 
think that would be a gieat pity and most imdesirable I have paid a 
tourist visit to Burma and I have seen quite enough of Burma to see how 
essential the Indian is to Burma My Honourable friend Lieutenant- 
Colonel Owens acknowledged that in a most suitable manner 
Any Government that was to attempt to use this measure to 
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prevent Indians going to Burma for commercial and other purposes — m 
other woids, their lawful occasions— would bo a Government which I am 
perfectly siuo would be equally disliked by both sides m that country 

Mr. 0 S, Ranga Iyer: Do you contemplate tho separation of Burma from 
India ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman The Honourable Member 
Will not lead rue to discuss these academic questions 

Now I would like to make one further point, and that is on the ques- 
tion of allowing the provincial legislation to proceed Now a very strong 
case 18 xcquired to refubo sanction when an application for sanction is 
brought foiuaid by a icsponsible Government It is merely a question of 
giving «^anctiou whuh, as m) FTonourable friend well knows, m no way 
affects the question of assent The tests to bo applied are entirely different 
By giving sanction all you do is to enable a Local Government to take a 
Bill to their Legislature Tho question of assent is quite a different 
matter Again the giving of assent is a d fferent matter from administra- 
tive approval Vei*y stiong reasons aic necessary before you can turn 
down a pioposition by refusal to assent It has been laid down by tbe^ 
Joint Pailiainontary Committee that when the Provincial Government and 
the provincial Leg slature aie in agieemout, noimallj speaking they should 
have tlieir way That is an important point which should not be lost 
Bight of That IS an argument however I do not wish to cany too far 
I sec clearly there are occasions when the Central Government must inter- 
fere and I do not wisli by anything I am saying to-day to dimmish that 
proposition Tlie Honourable Mr Tonkmson went further on that point 
t)ian 1 should be piepaied to go myself While maintaining therefore 
the central control of the Central Government I maintain that to ask 
us to take the action suggested in this Resolution would bo a very serious 
matter 

There have been really two points and two points only in regard to 
this Bill One has been the point that was made about the inclusion of 
political offences m the Schedule, and the other was the pomt made or 
sought to have been made by my Honourable friend Sir Henry Stanyon — 
with whom for once I have the misfoitune to differ — on the question of 
domicile Now, Sir domicile must obviously be construed with reference 
to the Act m which it appears He put the argument that domicile la 
iioimaily a question of private law, but here jou have the wwd used in 
a special Act and it must be construed with reference to the purpose of 
the Act It does not differ, I suggest so far as the purposes of this 
Act go from “home'' I wnll read you here an extract from Dicey which 
makes my point very neatly and in much better language than I myself 
could use He says 

“ Thus if D resides at No 1 Regent Street with tho intention of permanently 
residing in that house the definition of homo suits that house no less than it suits 
England, and if any leo-al result were to depend upon living at No 1 Regent 
Street ml her than in Westminster, the definition of domicile would apply to No 1 
Regent Street as being the place which is considered by law to be D's home ** 

Sir Hari Singh Gout That is a local law 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddfman* That is exactly my pomt 
Sir Han Singh Gour has helped me very much It has to be a local lawr 
for the purposes of tho Burma Act 
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Now , Sir, I thmk, as I said, most of the points have been very ably met 
m the speech of the Honourable Mr Tonkmson I do not propose to 
detain the House much further except that I hope those who vote in 
favour of this Resolution will understand the exact implications of their 
action You are askmg this Government to recommend disallowance of 
an Act which has been passed for the purposes and under the circumstances 
f have mentioned You ore asking us m the alternative to bring m 
legislation which will have the same effect This is a position that we 
cannot possibly adopt and therefore, whatever your views on the consti- 
tutional point may be — and I myself, as I have said, do feel that it is 
necessary’’ to prcser\o the position of the Central Government. I feel 
that th*s interference by local Legislatures with the central Codes is to bo 
deprecated, I have frequently deprecated it mvself, I am anxious that if 
you think of passing this Resolution vou oueht to consider its full 
implications Sir, I continue to oppose this Resolution 

Mr President* The question is 

Tint tho followipi^ Resolution ho 'vdoplcd, n'lmelv 

‘This Assembly roconimcml^ to the Governor Ocntr'il in Council th%t the Gov- 
einment do imniLdiattly move the Sccrtlarv of Slate to disallou tla Burma 
1 xpulsion of Oficndcrs \ct 1925 or in tla altcrrntivc, to t'lko immcdiato 
steps to introduce a Bill in ilit Indnn LttjidtIurL to rtpt il iIil said Act ** 

The motioM \v IS idoptcd i>} 09 votes i” mist 33 


/'/// March. 10J6 
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The Committeo wliioli was appointed more than a year after m 

1023, seat in its Ropoit in Maich 1924 and till r,A,7 . . ’ 

has been taken upon that Report TIi/h na.J,! !! Piaetically no action 

move in matteis of this soit raraent of India aio able to 

Non^Omralf Inc^^o-Tax Chambers of Commerce Nominated 

olTiTammfsZ i?^f recommended the elbhshmenT 

fts dpplc nflinnia ^ watei^ foi tiio purpose of truming youug men 

T> r -r, , ’ they recommended the establishment of the ship in 
since then export opinion has been called for by the Gov- 
ernment, and Captain Sayoi, the oxpcit sent for, has lecommcnded that 
xtarachi should be selected us the place whore the tiaining ship should be 
stationed In othci respects, tlio lecommendations of the Committee wore 
concurred in by him, though ho prefers a system of scholarships to the 
establishment of a training ship I will bnefly refei to the recommendations 
of the Committee which are scattered throughout the Report They do 
not summaiise their recommendations at the end of their Report, and I 
have therefore to refer to the difforont parts of their Report In para- 
graph 16 they say 

“ Tho Secretary of State m Council mi{,lit be asked to extend the same facihtiei 
to selected cadets from the Indian training siiip to join tlio Bengal Pilot Service as 
13 at present extended to cadets fixim tbo Conway, VforcMttr, and Pungboume ” 

Then they piocoed to consider how employment may be provided for cadets 
who pass through this training couise and pass the necessary examinations, 
and they deal with it m paragraph 28 of their Report They say that 


“ having provided lor tho education and training of young Indians for sea 
Iifo, it IS necessary to consider wlnf tlioir prospects should ho of obtaining omploy- 
mont ” 

They made inquiries of various shipping companies and they ascertained 
that the shipping companies wore prepared to employ young Indians as 
ofBcers on board then ships provided they proved efficient and satisfactory 
as apprentices and successfully passed the Board of Trade examinations 
Then with regard to the question of the subsequent passing of the Board 
of Tiade examinations by those apprentices, they recommended that 
certain classes foi the coaching o£ officers should be established m the 
large Government colleges m first class ports Then again they proceed to 
consider the question of engineera They suggested that instruction should 
be provided m one or other of the engineering colleges in India, and that 
the subject of Mauno Engineering should be included in the course of 
mstruction m some one of these colleges As to further training they 
suggested that facihtics should be provided for this purpose also by the 
Bte'amship companies who have expressed their willingness to take Indiana 
as deck officers As regards the subsequent employment of trained 
enmneers, they hoped that trained Indians wquld be taken by some of 
these stcamshm companies ns engineers provided they possessed the 
mecGssary qindificationB 
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and I believe they are now prepared to start a training school What I 
wish to have also introduced is the provision of a course of Marine Engineer- 
ing in one or other of the Engineering Colleges, either at Sibpur or Bombay 
or Karachi I have suggested S bpur because here the College la situated 
on the banks of the Hooghly and Calcutta can perhaps offer greater faci- 
lities for the teaching of Marine Engineering than Karachi or Bombay 
However, that is a matter of detail I hope the Government will find it 
possible to make an early move on the recommendations of the Mercantile 
Marino Committee not merely m the direction of starting a training ship 
but also m the duection of mtroducmg the subject of Marine Engineering 
m one of the Engineering Colleges, and also^'in tire matter of publishing 
a notification announcing their intention to issue coastal licences With 
these words I move my Resolution 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innos Sir, perhaps you will allow me to 
explain my position in this matter Ever since the Indian Mercantile 
Manne Committee's Repon came oub, there has been a great deal of what 
I might call propaganda in the country m favour of the reservation of tlie 
Indian coasting trade I feel that so far the country has not been brought 
mto contact with the facts on that subject, and I wish, Sir, to take this 
opportunity of examining the proposition as dispassionately as I can I 
hope, Sir that vou will indulge me so far It will be quite impossible* 

I agree, for me to deal with all the points laised m Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer's 
very comprehensive Resolution, and I have no intention of trying to do so 
to-night The objective of Sir Sivasuamj Aiyer as also of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine Committee is the establishment of an Indian mercanc le 
marine The Committee made two important sets of recommendations 
with that object m view One set of recommendations dealt with train- 
ing and the other sot of recommendations dealt with the reservation of the 
coasting trade It is peifectly true that, as Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has said, 
the proposed system of licensing was to come m force only on a date to 
be notified but the whole principle of that recommendation was reserv- 
ation And, Sir, I propose to address myself to these two points only 

I propose first to take up the question of reservation I should like to 
say that we on the Government side recognise the reasons behind not 
only the Mercantile Marine Comimttee*B Report but also behind Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer's Resolution We recognise that it is perfectly legiti- . 
mate, perfecth natural, that the people of India should desire to have a 
mercantile manne of their own We recognise also that the training of 
officers for the Indian mercantile manne is a very long process and that 
men who are trained for that career must have some reasonable prospect 
of an opemng We recogmse further that Indian oompames, as things 
are at present have difficulty in forcing their way mto the coasting trade 
Those Sir I think, quite bnefly are the mam reasons behind Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer’s Resolution and behind the proposal to reserve the coasting trade 
But, Sir, I wojld point out that the mam recommendation of the Mercan 
tile Marine Committee that recommendation which deals with the reserv 
ation of the coasting trade, raises a big question of pnnciple I am quite 
prepared to admit that if we admit at all the principle of expropnation, 
it could not be worked out m a more considerate manner than that 
suggested bv the Committee of which Mr Rangachanar was so distinguished 
a member I quite prepared to admit that But, nevertheless I beg the 
TIouse tombserve that the proposals of the Indian Mercantile Marine Com- 
-miitee m regard to the reservation of the coastmg trade do admit the , 
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principle of expropriation, and I think everybody will agree that Govern- 
ment must scrutinise that principle with great core, because, once you 
admit on the Statute-book an Act, which embodies the prmciple that it *8 
right to squeeze out, or depreciate the pioperty of, those who have built 
up a tiadc or mdustrj m order that others may succeed to it, one does 
not know to \\hat lengths that principle maj be carried I am perfectly 
well aware that it will be said that m the case of the Indian mercantile 
marine reasons of high national importance justify a course of that kmd 
But I would point out to the House that not long after the Indian iMercan- 
tile Maiine Committee's lieport had been published, we received from 
Calcutta a request that steps should be taken similarly to reserve inland 
water uaMgalion in India And here again, the same argument of nat'onal 
interest was ad\ancod Once jou admit that principle, what I fear is that 
it will give rise to similar demnnda m respect of other mdustries hke oil, 
coal or whatever it maj be, and that is the reason why, as I said, the 
Government have been compelled to demote a long time to examining this 
proposal in all its aspects I am quite aware that other nations have 
reser\ed their coasting trade and have thereby admitted the piinciple of 
expropnation Why have they done so? I take it as axiomatic, and I 
think tint nobod\ will disagree with me, w^ben I say that the reservation of 
the coasting trade to }our own nationals must involve your country in 
economic loss, even though such loss may be concealed Why then, have 
other countries, other nations, thought it necessary to reserve their coastmg 
trade? It is because they thought that in the long run it would pay them 
to take that course m the interests of their owm safety They had to take 
that course because m time of war they might want their own mercantile 
marine to feed their people and because they wanted that marine as a 
second line to their own navy All I need say on that point is th s, that 
India 13 fortunate in that that overmastering necessity is not present in 
this country India’s shores are protected for her by the Bntish Navy 
and m time of war, she can ahvays rely upon the Bntish Navy, so long 
as the British Navy commands the seas, to protect her communications and 
Tier tride It might also be siid that in the long run it would be m 
the interests of the Empire that we should have an Indian mercantile 
marine and that the Indian mercantile marine would act as an additional 
second line to our British Navy I quite see the force of that argument, 
but there are tw^o points against it In the first place, reservation introduces 
a principle new to Bntish law, new, that is to say, m the sense that it 
has never been acted upon except in war time For it makes a distmction 
between ships owmed m a country and ships registered m a country The 
principle now followed is that the status of a ship, until the contrary is 
proved, is determined by her registry That seems a. very technical 
point but I can ass are the House that it is a pomt to which the 
highest importance is attached in shipping circles Then, again, 
another grave objection to the proposal is that it admits the pnnciple 
of flag d’scnmmation that is to say, if it is earned out, it makes 
a distinction between ships mamly owned m India and mamly owned out- 
side India That, as I sav, is flag discrimination, anj Jt is a fundamental 
pomt of Empire polio v that flag discrimination should be opposed m every 
part of the British Empire I Imow jt wall be said that Australia has 
admitted flag discrimination m its Navigation Act Theie is no flag dis- 
crimination m the coastal provisions of the Australian Act Under what 
are called the coastal provisions of that Act any ship, provided it complies 
with the Austraban regulations regardmg wages, maonmg scales, and the 
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like, IS eligible for a liconsc to engage in the Austialiun coasting tiade 
But it may bo said that this is a mattoi of such national importance to 
India that India must take hei own Imo That bungs mo to tho mam 
point of my speech If that is the uigument, then we have to count the 
cost, and wo have to balance consideiutions oE national sentiment on the 
one band and economic consideiations and intciosts on tho other This 
IB the most dilBcult part of my task, for I do not suppose that theie is 
any subject m the world which' is less undei^tundod of the general than 
shipping economics That is why I said just now that it was necessary 
that wo should tiy to got into contact with facts The Indian Mercantile 
Marino Committee practically gave up this part of tho subject I do not 
blame them It is a very difficult subject, and they were woiking against 
time But I would like to read to the House what they said on the 
point 

** Wo do not consider it possible to sny at this stage wliethor rosorvation of tho 
Indian coisting trade foi shipping companies which are piodominartly Indian m 
character is likely to bo benoficml to India or not, for the simple reason that thoro 
are no data at present on which a satisfactoiy conclusion can ho based ” 

That 18 ono of tho loasons why we in the Commerce Dopaitmeut havo 
taken time ovei this difficult subject It is a subject which is litoially o£ 
vital importance, and wc havo thought it oui duty in the lust two yeai’S 
to dovotc tho very closest attention to studying what would be the economic 
effects on India if we woio to adopt this policy of icsoivmg tho coasting 
trade 

Lot mo give tho House very briefly tho expeucnco of some othoi coun* 
tnes I will take Chili for example Ghili icserved lioi coasting trade 
in 10^2 I am piopared to admit that she gave only shoit notice, but tho 
immediate effect was that coasting freights loso by 100 pei cent There 
were sucu complaints fiom the tradci’S that a special Commission was ap 
pointed to try to effect in agieemcnt between the shippuig conipamos on 
the ono hand and shippcis on tho other, and as the result of heroic efforts^ 
on tho puit of that Commission, did manage to get a reduction of 

ficjghts But nevertholosB, oven after all tho labours of that Commis- 
sion, tho fieight rates remained 50 per cent higher than they were bcfoie 
the coasting Uado was loaoivod It costs, I havo seen it stated, SGsA 
i ton to ship wlie it 700 miles lound tho coast of Chili, and it costs BOah 
a ton to ship it 7,000 miles from Chili to tho United lUngdoml Then, again, 
lot mo take Algiois Fiance has lescrved her coasting trado, and Algiers 
falls within the ban Tho policy m this matter bus given rise to much 
discontent in Algiers, and I liavo seen complaints ventilated m Algiers to 
tho effect that this policy of Fiance costa tlio Algicrian producers 00 
million fumes a year It is also said that it maintains the fioight latcs at 
20 per cent above the nomiul But tho most interesting experience of 
all, because it is tho most icccnt evpericncc, is that of Austinlia As I 
h vvi‘ (‘vplaincd to tho House, oinps may not operate in tho Australian 
coasting trade unkbS thev Lomply uilh tlic Australian lulc-i and regnla 
tions m regard fo wages, manning scales, uccomrnodation and the like 
This law was passed m 1912 For two reasons, the War being ono of them 
Ino law' WMS not put into effect until tho ist July, 1921 The immediate 
icsull was an outcr> on tho part of almost every ccouomu interest in 
Austi ilia and onl/ tw'o \car8 later in 1923, a Commission had to be appoint 
(d to inquire into and report upon Uic olToet of tlio operation of the 

Act upon Australian tiade uul industry My Honourable friend, Sir 
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Si\ ^Vi^cr, sajs that there is not much help to be deiived from that 

report I disagree eutircly It is perfectly true that the Report is not a 
uiuuimoiis one There uero so\cn commissioners Three lecommended 
tint, come whit ma\, the coastal provisions of the Act should be retained 
Four other Commissioners recommended that the coastal provisions of the 
Act slioiild bo repealed Tuo of those four Commissioners piled up an 
ubboluteli ovcrubelmmg indictment against the coastal provisions They 
said that the Act had curtailed shipping facilities, had resulted m higher 
iroights nud had had an injurious eficct on ludustrv^ The other two gave a 
iiuicli moie guarded opinion, but their final conclusion was that there is 

anii'Iu t-vuLiiLo lo thtiblihh tho fact tint tiio coastal pro\ision3 of tho Navigation Act 
iro lo -oiuc v-Mciit actinj^ duti-riiuoni ill> to tho trade, industry and dovelopmont of 
Auiiiraln ’* 

Thca the Commibbiou buul on to New Uainea and Papua The coastal 
provibious oc the Act had bocu extended to tho^c two islands They had 
caused it leseutuicut md dii:COuteat lu the Islands, imd the Commis- 
sion went uu to exomme the effect of the coastal provisions there Ihe 
Mguihcaut tact thao Mr laces, one of the gentlemen who signed the 
mmoni^ report of tho Commission in so far as the Eeport related to 
Austriha proper, admitted that the policv had impObCd a heavy economic 
burden upon these two Island^j, and m the event these two Islands were 
exempted iroui tho coistil provisioub of the Navigation Act Then, ugam, 
ono of the most siguihcant feature:^ ot the Australian expeiience is the in- 
dignation that llic coastal pi'ovibious of the Navigation Act luive caused 
in Tasmania, and I beg tho Ilouse to observ^e m this mattei that there 
might veiv well be a verv close paiallel betw^eeu Tasmania m lelation to 
Australia and Burma m ulitiou to India At onv rate, a sepaiato Com- 
mitteo w as appointed to inquire into the various Tasmanian disabilities 
under the Australian Federation, and I will just quote ono extract fiom 
tho Beporfc of that Committee Thev said m regard to the Navigation 
Act 

** Tho cMcour'i'^emcnt of in Atistrilnn Aforcantilo Morma througli tho Navigation 
Act policv ^ ortln object but it c'lnnot bo earned on without considerable 

expense V totalh disproportionate share of burden falls on Tasmania *' 

Then let mo lefci to the sort of ovideuce that w^as placed before this 
Australian Commission The most stiilang part of that evidence was that 
given bv the President of the Australian Tariff Board The President of 
tho Board of cour'^t is chaigcd vuth the carrviiig out of the Australian 
pohev for dev’-cloping Australian mdustrv Let me read what the Presi- 
dent of the Tanff Board said He ‘^aid 

“ ^^lIcl^ of the benefit conceded bv tho tanff is lost through the additional cost in 
freight on Austrah m goods 

Then, again, let mo quote to the House an extract fiom the evideiice 
of tlie President of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of Australia 

"The effect of the \ct Ins nndoubtedh been to dimmish facilities for commnmca 
tion and distribution betwten the ^titcs and at tins present juncture at any rate 
this IS \er> detrimental to interests of producers 

The same sort of evidence was given by the representative before the 
Commission of the Australian Meat Council, and the significant pait of 
his evidence was that, as a result of the working of the coasfal provi^^ions 

p 
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of the Navigation Act, all foinaid business in meat had become impos- 
sible As I have explained, the greatest opposition to the coastal provi- 
sions of the Act IS found in Tasmania In Hobart the Commissioi,. found 

not ineiol^ an outcry by ono section of community but a general feeling of revolt 
against legislation which threatens their economic welfare ** 

Now, I think, it may fairly be said that as the result of the experience 
gamed m the few yearn m which these coastal piovisions of the Naviga- 
tion Act have been an force m Austraha, we may anive at the following: 
conclusions The geneial result has been to send up freights on the coast 
or to maintain them at a high level, to curtail shipping facilities, and to 
impose disabilities on shippers and producers Again, one of the complamts- 
most fiequently made agamst the Act is that reservation means Government 
control and Government contiol mvanably means melasticity and ngidity, 
and m the shipping business that is one of the things that you have to* 
fear most 

Now, I have gone briefly through the Austiahan expenence because I 
think that we have got to try to apply these lessons to India We have 
got to try to see how, if we w^ere to leseiwe the coasting trade in the man- 
ner m which it has been proposed to be reserved by the Indian Mercantile- 
Marine Committee, it would affect our o^vn Indian trade, and this is the 
task which has taken us so much time in the Commeice Department We- 
began by makmg a veiy careful analysis of the volume of the coasting 
trade in India m 1928*24 We took out from each port the amount of 
cargo loaded m that port for conveyance to another Indian port, and we 
found that the total amount of goods loaded in Indian ports m 1923-24 for 
carnage to other Indian ports amounted to about milhon tons Let ua 
see what the average freight on this 3^ million tons would be It has been 
put by one person as high as Es 20 a ton That is too high I wall assume- 
fhat the average freight is Ks 10 a ton Now let us assume that as a 
result of the reservation of the coastmg trade you increase freight rates in 
India merely and to the same extent as m Algiers, namely, by 20 per cent 
Mmd you, Algenan expenence has been favourable m companson with 
other parts of the world But I take a low figure and wiU assume that the 
mcrease wall come only to 20 per cent That means that the direct loss 
to India on a trade of 3J million tons a year would amount to 70 lakhs a 
vear That is what vou would have to pay in the shape of mcreaseJ 
freights, but it is just the begmnmg of things 

Then, Sir, I should like the House to consider the ongm or rather 
the distribution of these 3^ million tons It is as follows 1,263,000 tons 
originated in Eangoon and Burman ports, 1,800,000 tons originated nr 
Cafeutta and Chittagong That is to say, two-thirds of your coasting trade 
originates m Burma and Bengal The only important shipping company 
existing at present is m Bombav and the diive for an Indian mercantile' 
maime comes verv laigely from Bombay If there is any gam to be got 
out of it, it will go to Bombay But the price is going to be paid by 
Buima and Bengal Again, Sir, let us examine what the composition of 
this trade is I have figures here, and they are rather mterestmg OJ 
from Burma kerosene for the most part, accoimts for 610,000 tons , coal 
from Calcutta accounts for 959,000 tons, nee from Burma accounts for 
334,000 tons, and other food grains account for 608,000 tons That is to 
say, out of 5i million tons 2i million tons consist of oil, coal, nee and 
other food grains Those are ^just the very commodities of which you 
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should do nothing to put up the pnce We have heaid a lot in lecenfe 
years about coal We have been told that coal fiom Calcutta cannot 
compete with coal from South Afnca m Bombay Now, at present the 
coal tiade by sea is a free trade At any time a tiamp can come in and 

take a cargo of coal from Calcutta to Bombay If this leseiwation pix)- 

posal were earned out, that would become impossible You would place 
the coal trade of Calcutta at the meicy of a limited numbei of ships. 
As I have shown, if we aie to trust the expenence of other countiies, the 
inevitable result would be an mcrease of freight And, Sir, how is the 
coal trade of Calcutta gomg to meet the competition from South Africa 
if that IS the result? Oil is an even worse case, an even more difficult 
case Mind you, it is kerosene oil from Burma which hghts the house rr 

almost every one m India At present, as is always the case, the Oil 

Company owns its own fleet of tankers It is enabled thereby to control 
the price from the time it brmgs out the od from the ground till the fame 
it IS sold to the retail shop Is it seriously suggested that that Oil Com- 
pany should not be allowed to own its own taScers and that it should 
have to make over its tanker fleet to a separate company constituted m 
the way that the Indian Mercantile Marme Committee proposes? If so, 
then you cut right across the whole of the channel of distribution of the Oil 
Companies You take away their control over prices for you place them 
at the mercy of the company which owns the tankers Agam, I would 
draw the attention of the House to the fact that apart from oil and coal, 
the greater part of the coasting trade of India consists of nee and other 
food grams I put it to the House Should we lightly do anything which 
would put up the cost of rice and food grains ? 

Agam, Sii, I should like the House to consider the effect of this pro 
posal on the smaller ports Mr Eangaohanar comes from the Maffias 
Presidency He has been told that more than once to-day Mr Eanga- 
chanar knows that many of the ports m the Madras Presidency are very 
small ports He knows that it is a very common practice, say, for an 
Asiatic or a B I steamer to come to Tuticonn to load, say, a certam 
amoimt of cotton for England, then to go to Cochm for a load of copra or 
gmger oi whatever it may be, then to go to Calicut and take on more 
cargo and then to cleai for home At present these steamers, as they 
go from coast port to coast port, carry cargo from one port to another 
As a rule, this mter-portal cargo is small One of the features of these 
BtnaU Madras ports is that very often they have quite a considerable 
foreign trade and quite a small coasting trade At present the steamers 
which take their foreign trade also take then coastmg trade If this pro- 
posal is carried gut that would be impossible The foreign-gomg shins- 
commg along would be confined to takmg cargo to foreign countnes, an! 
the mter portal cargo would have to remam until a licensed ship came 
alonsr You would have two ships domg the work of one That means 
waste of economic power, and you have always to pay foi v aste If voii 
assume that the average capacity of a coastmg steamei is 7,500 tons dead- 
weight cargo, then a smgle steamer takmg two trips could lift the whole 
of the coastal cargo offermg m a vear at each of the three ports, IMidias 
Mrngalore and Tuticorm Four trips in a yeai vould be sufficient for 
Calicut, six for Chittagong and eight for Cochm That shows vhat an 
ad\ mtage it is for shippers in these poits who have small lo^s of caigo Jo 
he able to ship it bv anj ship that comes along, instead of having to u ail 
for a licensed ship 
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The coasting trade oi India again is largely a seasonal trade Ii joa 
exclude the oil trade, we have worked out that lor the coasting, trade of 
India }Ou require something hke 65 steamers of an average deadweight 
rapacity of 7,500 tons That is the maximum But m the slack season 
the requirements drop to B9 steamers I should hke the House to note 
the dilemma we should get mto I take it as axiomatic that if you close 
your coasting trade your ships will be confined to their sheltered waters If 
then your hcenssd fleet was sufficient to cope with the trade m the busy 
months vou would require 65 steamers, but of those 65 steamers, 26 would be 
laid up in the slack months of the year Interest charges, overhead charges 
would still nm on, and you v ould have to pay those mterest charges by 
enhancement of freights 

Mr WSJ Willson Do the 65 mclude oil steamers? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes No, excluding oil steamers Sup- 
posing, on the other hand, jou have a fleet onlj big enough to cope with 
the trade in the slack season It would not be sufficient to cany traffic 
in the busy season At present \ou have no difficulties of that kind The 
large steamship compames which serve the coasting trade of India are not 
based on India alone When our coasting trade is slack they move their 
ships o2 to East Afnca or China or wherever else it may be WTien the 
trade bnsks up again, they brmg their steamers back to the coast Thus 
you get a perfectly elastic system which is exactly smted to India's re- 
quirements If }ou were to have a fleet of hcensed steamers, you would 
lose this advantage Either it would be too big for all the year round, 
which would mean higher freights Or it would be too smMl and you 
would have to get additional help in the busy season I presume \ou 
would have to do what they try to do in Austraha Tou would have to 
admit outside ships when necessary by special permit, and that has been 
one of the greatest difficulties m the Australian Act A representative of the 
Australian Aleat Council gave very clear evidence on that particular pomt 
He complained that great difficulty was expenenced, and that you could 
never be sure whether you were gomg to get a permit at all or whether you 

V ould get one in time You had to go to a Government office for the per 
nut and there was always delay m getting it The result was that in the 
Australian meat trade the «.ficct of the coastal provisions had been to make 
lor .ard business ab-oIuteU unpo-jaible Just imagine what it would mean, 
for instance, for the Burma nee trade if Burma merchants could not do 
forward l>nsincss, if thej could never be sure of shipping their nee in the 
busj; sea-on because the^ ne\er could be sure whether additional tonnage 

V as going to be supplied under permit 
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some of the reasons why aiter the most careful consideration the Govern- 
ment of India do not think that this pioposal to hcense the coasting tiade 
of India should be accepted We recogni/e that there is a good deal of 
sentiment in favour of facilitating the creation of an Indian mercantile 
maime, and that the Indian Mercantile Maiine Committee proposed reserv- 
ation as the shortest cut to getting an Indian mercantile marme, but if 
you think out carefully the economic consequences of the pohoy pioposed 
vou \m11 find that jou will place upon jour own tiade and youi own in- 
dustries a very severe burden We think that theie is no justification for 
doing that 

What we are prepared to do is that we aie prepaied to take up the 
question of the tiaining of Indian officers I may explain that we have not 
so far gone very deeply mto the question of training engineer officers We 
regard that as not so difficult a question as the traming of deck officers 
As an illustration of what I say I may instance the fact that whereas one 
company in India has already got quite a number of certificated engineers 
who are Indian Christians or Parsis, they have only got one Indian deck 
officer The House will agree with me that the urgent question is how 
to tram deck officers, and it is a much more difficult question 

Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer But they are not educated engmeers, the 
Parsis 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes I w^ould like to explain that we wall 
take that question up wath our departmental committee What I want 
the decision of the House on to day is on the question of the training of 
deck officeis This, as I have said, is a very difficult question All Horn 
ouiable klembeis have no doubt read the report of Captain Sayer’s Com- 
mittee, and Captain Saver has suggested that the most practical way of 
starting would be to send boys to the Worcester oi the Conway, but at the 
same time he has put up a more or less complete scheme foi a tiaining 
ship in Indian waters The real matter on which I want the decision of 
the House is whether we should go in for a training ship m Indian waters 
or adopt the method of sending boys home If the House wishes to decide 
in favoui of a tiaining ship in Indian wateis, I think they ought fiist to 
realise wdiat the difficulties are I will indicate them vei*y biiefly The 
first point 13 always that there must be a doubt whethei Indian bojs of 
the right class will come foiward for tiaimng By the light class I mean 
bovs of the middle class Evei*yone knows that Indian lascars aie fii‘st 
class seamen, but those lascars have not the necessary education and we 
do not know whether they have the necessaiy powei of command foi deck 
officeis 

Mr K A h m ed (Eajshahi Division Muhammadan Rural) What did I 
say in my evidence? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes I am soirv I did not lead the Hon- 
ourable Member's evidence 

That is the fiist question whethei boys of the right class w'’ill come for- 
ward One has got to realize quite cleaily what the obstacles in the way 
aie In the first place life on boaid ship, as Mi Willson will tell you, is a 
rough life There is rigorous discipline and it is a haid life wffiich demands 
character On board ship again, no caste distinctions of any soit aie 
possible I do not say for a moment that these difficulties wall stop Indians 
fiom coming forwaid, all I say is we have to bear them in mind 
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maime tiainmg ships and also with the Navy training ships that only a 
pioportion of the boys who pass out actually go to sea, the others take 
shore jobs And the sort of traming you give on a ship of this kind is a 
tiaming which would be useful to a boy in any walk of life So, as I say, 
that is not an insuperable objection At the same tune it makes the 
cost to Government of the boys that you actually pass out for the 
sea a very high one, foi we anticipate that this tiaming ship will mvolve 
an imtial outlay of something like three lakhs of lupees, and we anticipate 
also that if we have a tiainmg ship consistmg of a three-yeai comse 
turning out 30 boys a year, it ^viU cost something bke lakhs a year 
These aie piovisional estimates, we shall have to check them moie caie- 
fully later If only 10 oi 15 boys go to sea, each boy is going to cost us 
some Es 20,000 I have gone into all these details, not because I wish 
to thiow cold watei on the scheme but because I wish to 
make it clear that, if we do start a ship, and if we do I sl?all see that 
it IS a good one, it is going to be an expensive mattei I do not want 
to suggest that the boys will not come fomard, but there is a nsk of 
that and I want the House to lealise vhnt tho\ aie letting themselves in 
for The advantages of the alternative scheme of sendmg boys home for 
tiaming are that, in the first place, you can select your boys at once and 
^end them to England foi tiaimng either on the Worcester or the Comuay 
And theie is another gieat advantage These boys, when they are tiamed, 
-and Vrhen the^ become appienhces and oflficeis in cai*go ships, will have 
to mi\ with English boys, and it would give them a bettei start if they 
had been through precisely the same mill as the Enghsh boy, namely, 
through the Worcestei oi Conioay Those are the two mam considera- 
tions I see in favoiu of Captain Sayer's alternative proposal for sending 
boys to England It enables vou to start qmckei and it will piobably give 
these boys a bettei start, and it is cheaper On the other hand we do 
lecognise that there are serious difficulties in the way of sending Indian 
bo\s of the age of 14 to England to go thiough the Worcester oi Conway, 
and we are quite piepared, m fact we ourselves feel that the nght way to 
set to work to tiain deck officeis is by establishing om own framing ship 
m India, and if the House will support me in this matter, that is what we 
piopose to do We have the Dufferin ahead\ and we aie mfoimed that, 
if on the large side, at anv late she will make a veiw suitable trainmg 
ship And so if the House, aftei counting the cost, is m favoui of a 
traimng ship m Indian wateis, we are qmte prepaied to take up that 
mattei m earnest I want the authorisation of the House because, if I 
get the authonsation of the House, then I hope we shall be able to get 
'ahead m this next year We shall have to prepare the estimates in 
rather more detail, but I think in any case we shall be able to make a 
start m the coming year As I have explained, Sir, that is the pomt on 
which I really want the oideis of the House What I feel about this 
mattei is this This is the fag end of the Session and I do not suppose 
the Assembly really wishes to discuss m any detail at this time of the 
yeai a very controveisial question like the leservation of the coasting 
trade, and also I am sure the figures and figures which I have put before 
them have rather taken them by smqinse and that they would like to con- 
sider them more at length, but I do want very much a decision from 
this House on the question of the traming ship I have consulted my 
fiiends on the opposite side of the House and all Parties, and they have 
-nil agieed with me that, if you would allow it, Sir, probably the best 
^course would be merely for the House to express its opimon on the 
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question of the training ship now and to adjourn the other points mentioned 
in Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s Resolution till the September Session I do 
not know whethei you would allow me actually to move an amendment 
to that efifect I should like to explam that I have drafted an amend- 
ment in consultation with my friends on the opposite side, but I am entirely 
in your hands 

Mr President I understand that, so far as regards the question on 
which Government want a decision to-day, there is no difference of opinion 
between the Government and the other side? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes That is my impression 

Mr President And so fai as the other questions raised by the Resolu- 
tion are concerned, they are of a controversial character and, therefore, 
the Government agree to the adjournment of the debate on them 

— S O 

The Honourable Six Charles Innes That is the idea, may I move? 

Mr President Yes 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Sir, I beg to move 

“ That the debate on all the subjects covered by the Resolution except the proposed 
training ship be adjourned till the next Session, and that, as regards the training 
ship, the Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the sc h e m e for 
the establishment in Indian •w'aters of a traimng ship for deck officers should be 
accepted in principle ” 

Mr President Amendment moved 

“ That the debate on all subjects covered by the Resolution except the proposed 
training ship be adjourned till the next Session, and that, as regards the tr ainin g ship, 
the Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the scheme for the 
establishment in Indian waters of a training ship for deck officers should be accepted 
in principle.’* 

The motion ^as adopted 


Thursday, 28th January j 1926 

RESOLUTION BE UNEAIPLOYAIENT AilONG THE iUDDLE 

CLASSES 

Mr A Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Tnchmopoly Non-M\iham- 
madan Rmal) Sii, with your permission I beg to move the Resolution, of 
which notice has been given by Kumai Ganganand Smha The Resolu- 
tion IS m the following terms 

** This Assembly recommends to the Grovemor General m Council that he may be 
pleased to appoint a Committee havmg a non-official majority to investigate mto the 
problem of unemployment among the middle classes and suggest remedies for the 
same.” 

I have to apologize to the House, Sir, m that, havmg had such short notice 
giving me authority to move this Resolution, I am not m any way com- 
petent to deal with this vast and compiehensive subject, of vhich my friend 
Kumar Ganganand Smha gave notice to the Assembly Sir, this problem 
of unemployment of the middle classes is one which I know has been exer- 
cismg the mmds of all sections of this House, not merely the non-officiah 
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special industries abxoad, when they came back he was unable to find em- 
ployment foi them I was told at that time of one case m which a man 
went to Switzerland to leana the intncacies of watch makmg, but when he 
came back His Highness 'uas not able to find employment for him and 
offered him a post as a Naib Subadar, or a sort of Tehsildar in a petty 
taluq And so„ Sir, we now find m this country failed B As , Matiioulates, 
passed B As and passed speciahsts, all of them without employment 
What is the reason for this state of things? It is easy to say that the 
system of education is wrong It is easy to say that you should not crowd 
into the public services, it is easy to say that you should not crowd mto 
the Bar, it is also easy to say that the best thing anybody can do who 
cannot find employment is to become a ]oiimahst I have the misfortune 
to see every day half a dozen young men of parts and ability commg to me 
and asking for some employment m the field of joumahsm And we know 
that the profits in the profession of ]Ouinahsm are very small mdeed in this 
country {Mr M A Jiiinah “Question?*') As a whilom Director of 
one of the best papers m the country you ougHt to know that {Mr M A 
Jinnah “ I know that my Honourable fnend is flouriBhmg “) And I am 
trymg my best to employ as many as I can I have at least a dozen people 
whom I have recently employed m this behalf Therefore, I am only re- 
ferring to that, Sir, to point out that the scope for the employment of this 
middle class is extremely limited, and, if we go mto the whole of this 
matter and try to examine what the real cause of all this is, I thmk we 
must arrive at the conclusion that the real cause of all this is the poverty 
ot this country — the very low economic condition of this country, and the 
inability of this country to mciease its wealth according to the resources 
which it has at its command We find, Sir, that m this country there has 
been, to use an economic phiase an increasing pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence We find, Sir, that while this is gomg on, such 
increase of production as is taking place in this country is subject to that 
continual process of economic dram of which we have lepeatedly complained 
on this side of the House and in respect of which the Government of India 
have so far done nothing to alleviate our lot Therefore, Sir, the whole posi- 
tion IS that we bemg poor as we are, we being subject to this dommation of 
an alien system of Government, we bemg subject to this contmual process 
of dram, we find, Sir, that this question of unemployment has not been 
merely confined to the very poor of this land, it is gomg on extending to 
the middle classes, to the mtellectual classes, to the highly framed people, 
and to many people who have, in the expectation of improvmg their pros- 
pects m life, spent their all m acquirmg a skill and knowledge which they 
find they can not turn to account The problem is really becoming very 
acute 


I find my Honomable friend. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, has put down an 
amendment which seeks to specify more particularly the directions in 
which the Government can find somethmg to mitigate the present position 
As I said, Sir, I do not think these palliatives are really gomg to solve 
the problem I think the problem can only be solved when the Government 
of this country feels a real responsibility foi the existence of this poverty 
in this country, when the Government feels that every Indian who is starv- 
ing IS its own countryman, is a man for whose moral and material welfare 
it IS responsible, and this wiH not be as long as there is no Swaraj m this 
country But to the extent to which the present situation can be alleviated 
*T thmk it IS the duty of this House and it is the duty of the Government 
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alike to find as many palliatives as they can Sii, many palhatives have 
^been suggested, and, as I said, Su Sivaswamy Aiyei has suggested some 
I have no objection to the adoption of any of these couises, but, Sir, along 
with that I would like to suggest one w^hicb, Sir, om gxeat and reveled 
leadei, the late Deshabaudhu Das, piopounded m many of his famous 
speeches, and that is that we should go about and reconstmct oui villages, 
and m the woik of that leconstruction om educated youth should be employ 
ed to effect and to advantage That is a scheme, Su, in which so many of 
these people could find useful and legitnnate employment and assist in the 
production of moie wealth That scheme, Su, was, howevei, by no means 
encouraged b> the Bengal Government to whom he offeied the same I 
expect, Sir, that the Government of India at any late wiH look at this 
problem of village reconsti action as one of the pzincipal means by which 
this unemployment problem may be solved I do not want, Sir, to weary 
the House by elaboiating any platitudes (Laughter ) The problem is veiy 
acute, and I w'ould request the Government to considei this mattei m a 
thoroughly sympathetic way, to see that here is a mattei of constructive 
statesmanship to which they can usefullv apply themselves mstead of ti*ying 
to parry questions or Resolutions m this House by vaiious devices I appeal 
therefore to the Government side to accept this Resolution and to do the 
needful 

Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras Nommated Non-OflScial) Sir, I 
beg to move the amendment which stands in my name 

“That for all the words after the words ‘to m\estigat 0 ’ the following bo 
substituted 

‘ the problem of unemployment among the educated classes of India and devise 
suitable remedies whether by a system of industrial and technical educa 
ti6n, or by a re\asion of the existing system of education, or by 
offering encouragement to the starting of new industries, or by opening 
new a'venues of employment, or by the establishment of employment 
bureaux, or by all these or any other means * “ 

Sir, the object of my amendment is to make the oiigmal pioposition a httia 
more definite and a little more suggestive I gave notice of a Resolution 
m these terms more than a year ago, and as it has not been my good for- 
tune to draw this Resolution at the ballot, I have been obliged to move my 
Resolution m the shape of this amendment Su, as regaids the 

scope of this Resolution, let me point out fiist that, while I do not ignoie 
the general problem of unemployment of labom, this Resolution is not 
meant to laise that question It is meant to laise the somewhat more 
limited but nonetheless acute problem of unemployment among the edu- 
cated classes As legards the geneial pz*obIem, it may be dependent upon 
vanous temporary causes, such as seasonal fluctuations, tiade cycles, and 
so on But as regards the pioblem of unemployment of the educated 
classes, it is due, I beheve, to much deepei causes, causes not of a tem- 
porary charactei It is laigely due to a lack of adjustment between the 
system of education now in force m the country and the needs of indus- 
itnal progress 

As to the existence of this evil, I do not think that any pmof is re- 
quued Bvez^one who is acquainted with the conditions of tius country 
Is aware how widespread and how acute this problem is among the edu- 
rcated classes It has attracted the attention of some of the Provincial 
Governments and it has attracted the attention of the public zn some at 
least of the Provinces For instance, in Bengal a Committee was ap- 
pomted m 1922 to inquire into the question of unemployment, and this 
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Committee undex the Chairmanship of Di Meek has presented an excel- 
lent and very valuable repoit on the subject, a leport which contains many 
suggestions which it is desiiable to have carried out In Bengal the ques- 
tion has also engaged the attention of the University and of the late Vicfe- 
Chancelloi, Sir Ashutosh Mukherji There is an Indian Polytechnic Insti- 
tute founded by the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, and the Prmcipal of that 
institution, Captain Petavel, has been carrying on propaganda m this direc- 
tion, foi the puipose of making education self-supporting and for the pur- 
pose of 1 educing the pioblem of unemployment among the educated classes 
I understand also that in the piovince of Madras a Committee has just 
been appointed to mquue into this question 

The problem now before us is this Aie these local and separate efforts 
on the part of one or tMO provinces sufficient to deal with this problem? 
The fiist question is, aie you satisfied with regard to the existence of this 
evil? I have no doubt that theie can be no difference of opinion on that 
point The pioblem requires to be considered with every sympathy and 
has to be grappled with in earnestness and by continuous effort It may 
perhaps be said that this is a pioblem which has to be dealt with by the 
provmces and not by the Central Government, as Education and Industnes 
are provincial subjects and not Central subjects It is of course true that 
Education and Industnes are provincial subjects, but I beheve that that 
does not prevent the Cential Government from making investigations into 
a question like this, from trying to find out what the present situation is, 
what the causes are and what the true remedies are and by whom they 
ought to be tackled It is a problem, I leahse, of very great magnitude 
Conditions vary in the different provinces It may perhaps be said that 
the problem is not acute m all the provmces I do not know Speaking 
for Madras and I think, speaking from second-hand knowledge of Bengal, 
the problem is certainly extiemely acute in these two provinces That the 
problem exists in an acute shape in the other Provmces also is my be- 
lief If it does not, I dare say the spokesmen of those Provmces will say 
whether the problem exists m those Provmces or not Now, having regard 
to these facts, the widespread extent of the pioblem and the ex- 
tremely complex character of it, impinging as it does upon a number of 
questions connected with our educational system, with our economic con- 
dition and our social conditions, the problem requnes to be dealt with in a 
comprehensive way bv a co-ordinated effort and by such machmerjr 
as the Central Government alone can command 

With regaid to the technical objection that it is a piovmcial subject 
and not one to be dealt with by the Cential Government, I would ask the 
Government to follow the excellent example which has been recently set 
of the appomtment of a Eoyal Commission on Agriculture Agnculture 
is a piovincial subject and not merely provincial but a transferred subject,, 
still a Eoyal Commission has been appomted Peihaps it may be said that 
a Eoyal Commission is above all these laws which divide subjects into pro- 
vincial and cential If the expenses of the Eoyal Commission were paid 
for bv the Bntish Government, that explanation would be intelhgible, but 
the expenditme has, I believe, to be met out of the levenues of the Central 
Government, and therefoie it must be justified under the scheme accoiding 
to which subjects are divided into central and piovmcial and our expendi- 
tiue IS divided into central and piovmcial If an extensive inquiry into 
the conditions of Agiiculture is peraiissible by the Cential Government and 
if the expenditme can be defiayed put of the revenues of the Cential Gov- 
ernment, I conceive that an inqmi*y like the one which I am asking foi caa 
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e equaPj^ met fiom the levcnuos of the Coutial Government Thon, Su, 

I may be said that it maj- perhaps \\ound the susceptibilities of Piovincial 
rovemments if the Central Government embarks upon an inquuy wluoli 
\ entirely withm the pmvince of the Provincial Governments I, fox one, 

0 not believe that the Piovmcial Governments are likely to cntcitam any 
uch sensitiveness or susceptibility on this mattei, but, on the othci hand, 
hev would m all piobabihty be glad if the buiden of this inquiiy could bo 
aken off then hands and conducted by the Ccntial Government themselves 
!Tien, again, it may be said that there is an mquuy to be staitcd m Madias, 
hat there has been an mquuy completed m Bengal and that wo should 
^^alt and see Now, the answei to that is that tins process of waiting and 
eemg the lesulis will involve an enoraious amount of delay This Com- 
mttee in Bengal was appointed m Maich 1922 and it submitted its report 
ome time about the end of 1925, moie than 2^ vears aftei it was appointed 
Ye do not know when the Madras Committee is going to send its icpoit 
Phe pioblem is no doubt one which has to be examined fiom vaiious hh- 
lects and will lequire veiv consideiable time, but the soonei the mquuy 
s started the better If we are to go on waiting for tin re- 
sults of the Committees which mav be appointed or inav not 
le appointed bv the Piovincml Govemments, we should Imvo 
o Trait for an indefinite length of time I trust therefore that the Govern- 
nent will not meet this pioposition merely with a show of sympatliy and 
jhclve it quietly The problem is one which rcqmres not to be shelved with 
jvmpathv but to be grappled with in all earnestness and I do hope ilmt the 
2ential Government will make up their mind to accept this iiroposition and 
lo what thev can to solve these problems 

We mav be asked hou do vou expect this problem to bo solved? Is ib 
not one of an immensely difficult character dependent upon so many fac- 
tors, upon the character of the people, upon the educational system and 
various other things The tact that it is complicated renders it all the more 
urgent that not a dav should be lost m dealing with it I do not believe 
that the Goremment is omnipotent, or e\en omniscient, but I do believe 
that the Government can as a collective organisation do a great deal more 
than a mere pnvate individual can do and that it requires the application 
of several minds and co-ordinated eSort to am^e at some solution of this 
problem In my own mind there seem to be t^o or three very radical 
defects m our present condit on which require attention The system of 
education which is now in force is conspicuous for its want of touch be- 
tween the requirements o: the employers and the courses of instruction 
and the standards or mstruchen and the facihnes for '4‘aming V/e have 
several techmeal institutions such as Engineering Colleges our iheir chwf 
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such as capital, initiative, entei^piise, co-opeiation and so on 
Theie is one duection in which it is absolutely necessaiy to consider the 
possibilities of development and that is the possibility^ of stai*ting small 
industries which do not lequire much capital and which by the employ- 
ment of a certain amount of labour-saving machmery in substitution of 
manual labour may enable people with hnuted means to carry on small 
industues with a fan measure of piofit No sufiBcient investigation has 
been made mto the possibilities of this question by the Committee m 
Calcutta In this and various othei directions it is quite possible for a 
Committee to arrive at some tangible lemedy for this crying evil I hope, 
therefore, that the Government will accept this Resolution and make am 
effort to deal with this evil which is productive of vei'y great discontent 
among the rising generation The discontent may be economic in its ongini 
m many cases but it is bound to lead to political discontent and it is the* 
duty of the Government to remove the causes of this discontent and grapple- 
wrth this evil, the gravity of which, I am sure, will be recognised by the- 
Government as well as everybody here The question therefore now is 
Is it the desire of this House that a really comprehensive inquiry mto thia 
question should be undertaken by the Cential Government or is it merely 
ta be left to be dealt with bv the vanous Provincial Governments as they 
choose? I hope that the House will agree with me as to the necessity for 
an mquiry by the Cential Government and therefore! commend my amend- 
ment to the acceptance of the House 

Of course, we may be told that there are caste prejudices and that the 
yoimg men of India belonging to the educated classes are themselves to 
blame to a large extent for want of employment But I believe that these 
causes, though they did exist to a very gieat extent at one time, are dis- 
appearmg Caste prejudices do exist even now to a certam extent For 
instance, if you tell our educated men to tmdertake menial labour or some 
kind of employment which involving manual labour alone is a mere blind 
alley without prospects, there may be an objection But to manual labour 
by itself the objection has been fast disappearing and I know from my 
personal knowledge that even among the most conseiwative classes in South- 
em India, namely, the Brahmins, the objection to manual labour has largely 
disappeared I have been m Engineering Schools in various parts of India — 
in Bangalore, in Jamshedpur and other places and I know that even the 
Biahmin lads who have been taken as apprentices oi students have been*^ 
woiking as hard as members of any other classes So, I do not beheve that 
it IS caste prejudices that stand in our way It is the wont of variety of 
walks of hfe, the absence of industiial expansion and the defects in our 
present system of education that aie responsible foi this piesent deplorable 
situation I hope, therefoie, that we shall leceive not meiely the lip' 
sympathy of the Government but then earnest attention to this question- 
by the appointment of a Committee to investigate the whole subject 

Sir Willoughby Carey (Bengal European) Sii, I have no complaint 
to make about Mr Eangaswami Iyengar's Resolution, and I should like 
to have suppoited Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer's amendment m extension of the 
detail of the oiigmal Resolution, except foi the fact that I do not think 
that a committee such as is suggested by the origmal Resolution is really 
what IS called for by this problem We have already in the possession 
of the country a veiy great deal of most useful mfonnation I think the 
Industnal Commission of 1916-18, the Bengal Government Unemployment 
Report, which has been referred to so much to day, and the External 
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Capital Committee's Eeport, all three dea^l with essential matters i elating 
to and bearmg directly upon this question of unemployment, or its reasons^ 
The House has said that it does not ask for the sympathy of any one 
in this connection, but we do of course sympathise fully with the situation, 
and in the interests of a healthy body pohtic it is necessary that this 
subject should be dealt with as soon as possible 

The whole point raised by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer as to whether it 
should be dealt with by an all-India Committee or whether it should be 
dealt with by provmcial mquny seems to me to resolve itself mto the 
question as to whether such an AU-India Committee, whether just a 
non-official, or a techmcal or expert committee such as is suggested by 
Air Abul Kasem, would really be able to get down to the full reasons 
m each provmce for the unem^oyment existing there I do not lay down 
anything because of course I only know the situation as it exists m 
Bengal and as explamed m that Government’s Unemployment Com- 
mittee’s Eeport But it seems to me as a practical matter that local’ 
committees should be able to do this better than one large committee 
I fbink that an All-India Committee would really not add very much 
to the information already available, though it might have just the 
effect of crystaJhsmg what has already been laid down, and act perhaps- 
as propaganda But practically I think myself that the provincial com- 
mittees and mqiunes are the best way of workmg this very serious question 
I thmk the whole position as it is to-day is the result, apart from the 
disabihties which we know are attributed to the people whom we seek im 
this discussion to help, of a wrong form of education and the lack of 
desire to do certain classes of work Apart from that, the real reason is- 
the slump m economic conditions to-day m India, and any mquiry that 
18 made should, I think, take that into consideration and seek, firstly, 
to apply the knowledge already made availabje m these various reports,, 
to which I have referred, and to see how far economic development 
can be pushed ahead This can be assisted by the apphcation either in 
Bengal or elsewhere of many of the proposals contamed m that Govern- 
ment’s Eeport, but fundamentally it must depend upon finance and upon- 
the development of credit facihties m the country This has already 
been said m other ways, but I think the External Capital Committee 
give us m their Eeport a very good lead m this direction I do not 
propose to burden the House with quoting at all from these Eeports, 
but I do earnestly suggest that they should be very carefully considered 
m the hght of this question 


I should like just to deal with two points made by Air Abul Easem, 
although he has left the House One was as to the delay m Bengal in dealing 
with their report and its leeommendations I would suggest that possibly 
there has been no facihty of late m Bengal for doing anything in this 
waT owing to the state of affairs m the Bengal Legislative Council 

In regard to the Bengal Industrial and Technical Schools, as a member 
01 the governing body of that latter school, I would support verr strongly 
his appeal that the right type of men should come forward as students 
It IS, as he has said, a very distinct difficulty 

Whatever suggestions are put forward, it is essential, to my mind, 
that first an attempt must be made to tackle the question of credit 
facihties and ba nk i n g, for I do not behave that without these any intensive 
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but leave it to the House I might say that, in so fai as there is that 
lack of confidence, I do not think my Honourable hiend can blame foreign 
domination The problem then. Sir, is to get together the capital which 
exists m plentj, the enteipiise which peihaps is not so plentiful, the laboui'- 
of which, as fai as slolled labour is concerned, there is a marked scarcity, 
and the confidence of the investing public If we can bring these together 
I think the pioblem will be solved But I do not think a committee of this 
House can do much to bring those together I thmk. Sir, m so far as this 
Besolution deals with unemployment and not with work it should be left 
to the private employers 

Mr Ohaman Lall (West Punjab Non -Muhammadan) Sir, 1 rise to 
support the amendment moved by my fnend Mr Sadiq Hasan Theie is no 
doubt whatsoever that the amendment moved by my friend Sir Siva- 
swamy Aiyer is much more comprehensive than the onginal Eesolution 
moved by my friend Mr Eangaswami Iyengar But if my fnend is 
prepared to accept the amendment moved by Mr Sadiq Hasan, I ven- 
ture to suggest that it would be a further improvement on the ongmal 
Besolution in so far as it would bnng into the purview of this Committee 
of mquiry that we are setting up not only the middle classes, but also the 
industrial workers of this country The great problem of unemployment 
affects not merely one class The class that it does really affect is not onlv 
the middle class but the working class, the poverty-stricken masses m 
the industnal centres of the whole country Mi Calvert has pointed out — 
very correctly I think — that if we are tiymg to find jobs, superior posts 
for the better class of educated people m this country, we must at the 
same time create the necessary conditions which would enable them lo 
find employment And one of the conditions is this, you must bo able 
to find skilled, semi-skilled and unskdled work which would be placed 
under the charge of these educated people m order to enable us to find 
adequate employment for them It is for that reason. Sir, — a ven im 
portent reason — that I ask the House to accept the amendment moved by 
Mr Sadiq Hasan and brmg mto the purview of this mquiry the working 
classes in the industnal towns 

Bfhan Bahadur W M Hussanally (Smd Muhammadan Eural) May 
I know which amendment you are favounng? 

Mr Ohaman Lall I am in a very great difficulty I have been asked 
which amendment I am favour mg I would much prefer the amendment 
moved by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer ivith the further amendment, namely, 
that the mquiry should not be confined only to the educated classes I 
understand that Mi Sadiq Hasan’s amendment meaus this and nothing 
else If the mquiry is to be enlarged, enlarged for the purpose of findmg 
out the causes of unemployment amongst all classes of workers, to my 
mind it appears rather a stiange procedure to limit its reference to the 
middle classes Here is a disease that is affectmg the body politic and 
vou are trymg to find a remedy If I were to discover to day a serum 
one injection of which peihaps would turn a foolish man mto a wise man, 
would mv friend Mr Eangaswami advise me to confine my serum onlv 
to the educated classes or to the middle classes or to the nch classes 
or to the journalists whom he represents? Surelv not This disease of 
unemployment affects the whole country and, as has been very clearly 
pointed out, it affects more the woikmg classes than it affects the edu- 
cated classes I have eveiy sympathy — and I want to make it perfectly 
clear that I have everj' sympathy — ^with the educated classes Only ten 
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da} - ii> 40 , Sji, a maxi camo to me and lio mfoimed me that fox two da}S 
bo ]iad not had a bxto of food in his mouth There is a well known case, 
Mhieh bOine people who hvo m Delhi are aware of, where the other day 
to i PiofobbOi of this Universit} theie came a chit fiom a man who asked 
fox an uilexMCw \Vhou ho \\ab biought into the room he asked foi" 
nothing more thm a plxteful of iice and dal He said he was a graduate 
of the Calcuttv Uni\erbit\ and that he had not had auj thing to eat for 
three da\s He asked toi no fa\ouxs, he asked fox no cmploMiient, he 
asked thvXt ho might be given just one meal in order that he could go his 
wa\ md meet Ins fate, nhate\ei it might be The condition of the edu- 
cated cl xsses IS undoubtedly deplorable One of the causes no doubt is 
tlie b)btem of education undei winch thev are biought up That s}stem 
of education is meant, and dehhexateh meant, m my opinion, to tnm 
the educated classes into nioie Babus, mere dorks, and nothing more 
This IS a system of slavciy under which slaves are being manufactured 
out of these machines, nameh the Universities But, Sir, the general 
pxoblem ot unemployment is very much wider than this The general 
problem of unemployment is not to be dismissed as kfr Rangasw^ann 
Hengai dismissed it b\ merely saying that the poor wall alwa}8 be with 
us He IS a recent con\eit apparently to tlie Christian doctrine w^hich 
is pieichcd m the Bible I do not believe m that doctrine I believe 
tha: the system creates the pooi It is not that the pooi are God ordamed 
to be ahva\s with us but it is the system which creates them and we want 
to disco\er the causes wduch operate under this system and create im- 
emplo;v ment I would much lathoi believe in the othex Biblical saying, 
all that }0 have, give to the pooi 

Xow , 111 discussing the causes you have to examine the actual state of 
the coimti} What do we hnd'^ Ml Calvert was absolutely wiong when 
he said that theie is not a laigc amount of unemployment in the Punjab 
Is he not aw^aio of the fact that duiing the lecent stiike 15,000 — 20,000 
people weio thrown out of emploMuent*^ What happened to them? Dd 
the Go\ eminent find jobs for them'’ 

Mr H Calvert Tliov went hack to their work 


Mr Ohaman Lall The\ did not go back to their work You do not 
know tlie facts What is the good of mal^mg a statement w^hen you do 
not know’' what actual!} happened^ They did not go back They are 
still wathout employment Ask youi fiiends and they wall tell }ou what 
has actually happened What happened to the 20 000 lailway men w^ho 
wGic dismissed by the Great Indian Pemnsula Railway? Has not the 
Railway Boaid issued instructions asking then Agents to give piefeience 
to these men? They leahse that theie are thousands of men who aie 
out of employment What happens to them year m, year out? At the 
sw^eet good-wall of the Railway Boaid or of the Agent, it may be 
thousands of men find themselves wathout jobs What happens to them? 
We aic asking you by this Resolution and the amendment that we are 
proposing to institute an inquiry into the causes of unemployment and 
to try to remedy the deplorable state of unemployment m this counter 
Time and again I myself have put questions m the Assembly asking 
Honourable Members m charge to give us a reply to the question whether 
there is any unemployment m this countx^ or not and whether the Govern- 
ment are prepared to institute a system of labour buieau oi of employi^^t 
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exchanges E\Liy time X have been given the loply that the Government 
have no intontiou of instituting any such system They have gone beyond 
that, Sir They have said that there is no unemployment m this country 
X challenge that statement X have cliailcnged it on more occasions than 
one It was repeated again, 1 am sorry to say, m the International 
Labour Conieienco at Genova a couple of years ago by the Honourable 
Aleniber \Aio was m charge of this Department before the Honourable 
Su Lhupendia Nath jMitra took over the charge of his ofl5ce But, Sir, 
I shall not chaiacteiiso it as a lie, I shall characterise it as the statement 
of an Ignorant man, u man who does not know the conditions m this 
country and ^\ho does not care to find out what the conditions in this 
country*’ arc I say thoie are thousands upon thousands of people m 
this country who cannot find oven one meal a day There are thousands 
of people who cannot find employment not because they have not 
'‘self-confidence'' or because jobs are waiting for them and they are loo 
lazy to walk mto those jobs, but merely because they are debarred from 
finding employment either by their lack of education or by the lack of 
opportumty which comes their way They have not got the opportumty, 
Avith the result that they go and commit dacoities, murders and thefts 
Men must hve I say cnmmals are being manufactured out of these 
unemployed We aic simply asking you m this Resolution to try and 
do something for them In every country in the world y^ou will find 
unemployment Even in the best penods of trade, unemployment is m 
existence In England before the war unemployment was in existence 
up to about 2 per cent of the working class population After the war, 
in 1920, it was something like 17 per cent of the workmg class population 
which was out of employment That state of affairs is chrome It goes 
with the system And what is the system? The system is merely this 
that you pi-oduce goods not for the benefit of T^he people but that you 
produce them for the benefit of the profiteer It is the manufacturer 
who IS m charge of the mdustnes m the country It is he and the banker 
who are concerned m industrial development Their business is not that 
you should pioduce as much as is necessary foi the needs of the coimtry 
but just as much as is necessary m order that they may line their own 
pockets The lesult is that a man w^ill go on pioducmg shirts or collars 
or boots or shoes whereas the people may be in need of food, and no 
food is pioduced for them The result is that this lack of balance is 
due entuely to the system under which we are livmg — a system which 
produces goods not for use but for profit We do not ask you m this 
House with a stroke of the pen to abohsh tins system All that we are 
asking IS this, do try to remedy the state of unemploj^meut m tEis country 
just as in othei civihzed countries this problem has been solved If in 
Great Biitain, findmg there was a grave state of unrest among the people 
and a giave state of unemployment among the working classes, they 
brought m a system of labour exchanges, why cannot the Government 
of India do the same m this country? I believe m England a man gets 
15 to 17 sbilhngs a week if he is unemployed, not because he lacks 
“confidence," but because he lacks the opportumty The opportunity 
IS not theie as has been pointed out very clearly by economic experts 
because the land is nob m the possession of the people The people are 
ibarred from going on to the land 
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Mr Chaman Lall Yes, m India What do you know about India 
who talk so glibly about India? Are you not aware of the fact that the 
system of land tenure m India is rotten to the core*? On the one side 
you have tremendous big estates owned by the landlords, on the other 
the sub-division of the sod is going on among the peasantry Oui Holdings 
are becommg uneconomic Are you aware of that? Are you aware of 
the charges that are levied on the peasantry m this country? The system 
of land tenuie, the system of land holdmg^ the system of capitalism is at 
the root of this pioblem and it is not so simple as my fiiend over there, 
who did not want an inquiry into this question, suggested It is a very 
deep economic question, but at the same time it is a question which can 
be sohed If not solved m its entirety, certamly the condition of the 
people of this country can be amelioiated if onl}^ the Government are 
BO minded 

Now, Su, there is no doubt about it that unemployment exists because 
of the system under which we hve There are from time to time gieat 
crises There rs the boom period when the unemployed are absorbed, EUid 
immediately after that comes the cnsis when people are thrown out 
of emploj ment What are the real causes of these cycles m trade ? What 
are the real causes that brmg about booms on one side and trade depressions 
on the other ^ These have a relevancy to this question You have to 
examine the question of the trade boom, of the trade cycle, of the trade 
depression You have to examine the mterdependence of mdustry and 
the banks and of the credit allowed by the banks m times of booms and 
the credit denied by the banks m times of trade depression These causes 
agam are interdependent and brmg about imemployment m the country 
This IS a very complicated question , it is not a simple question It requires 
careful investigation, an mvestigation, it may be, by experts who are 
conversant with the subject, well-versed in theories like those of Hobbs or 
of ]\Iarx or of Hemw George oi of Jevons But there is no reason on 
GoiVs earth why the Government should not give us an mquiry on this 
subject, no reason why the Government, who pretend so much that they 
are looking after the mterests of the masses of this countiw should not 
now tell ns honestly and franldy that they do w^ant to help the poor 
classes in this country There is no reason why they should not accept 
this proposition which we aie puttmg before them Why do they not? 
Are ^ey afraid that the facts brought out by this inquiry w^ould be so 
bad and would so astonish the world that they would be afraid to face 
the wwld? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra Not a bit 

Mr Ohaman Lall it the question of expense*^ AAhat expense is 
it^ It IS a flea bite compared wath the benefit you will confer upon the 
countiv I smceiely and honestly ask the Government to look upon 
this question with the eve of a humamtanan and not with the eye of the 
official hidebound with his legulations, watb the eve of a man who wants 
to do good to this country — to do good not only to the educated classes 
but to the masses of the woikeis of this country There is a great future 
foi any man who takes up this question, and I ask the Government not 
to foiget their duty to mankind 

Mr N M Joshl (Nominated Labour Interests) I nse to suppoit 
the amendment moved by my Honourable friend IMr Sadiq Hasan I 
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am veiy soiiy that the ameudment moved by the Honouiuble Lalaji is 
somewhat unsatisfactory The amendment shows that the pioblem of 
unemployment among the middle classes is moie important and more 
urgent than the pioblem of unemployment among the working classes 
Sir, I am not wilhng to accept that imphcation ot his amendment The 
problem of unemployment in this countiy to-day is a very impoitant one 
Theie is miemployment amongst all classes of people Theie is unemplov- 
ment amongst agricultuiists m India foi practically fom oi five months 
in the year That is a difieient problem But there is also peiiodical 
unemployment amongst agiicultmists caused by scaicity of lain, and 
Government deal with it undei the Famine Eehef Code But, Sii, apart 
from the unemployment among the agiiculturists there is unemployment 
among the mdustiial classes My Honourable fiiend Mr Ghaman Ball has 
dealt with that question to some extent He has shown to the House that a 
large nmnbef of people have been thrown on the street without woik by the 
closure of, oi letienchments in, workshops of the Railways, and by the closure 
of factories, etc There is unemployment even amongst seamen You thus 
find that there is a good deal of unemployment amongst aU kinds of n- 
dustiial woikeis My Honourable fiiend Mr Calvert said theie is piacti 
oally no unemployment amongst skilled woikeis, but most of the people 
thrown out of employment from woikshops are skilled workers You 
will find them in large numbers m Bombay and in places where there are 
workshops Therefore, I think, Sn, that nobody can deny that there is 
a very large industrial imemployment in this country Of course there 
is also some imemployment amongst the middle or educated classes, but 
Sir, I feel that the unemployment in that class is dependent on the un 
employment of mdustiial workers You cannot separate the two ques 
tions I feel that the unemployment amongst the educated classes is due 
/ also to industrial depression, as is the unemployment of industrial work- 
ers When we, therefore, deal with this question, it is desirable that 
the whole question of unemployment should be first studied and inquired 
jnto, and remedies found We must in the first place go to the root cau-e 
of the unemployment ilv Honourable friend Mr Chaman Ball has al- 
leady stated that the root cause of unemployment is your caprtahstre 
system As long ns loiu industries aie based upon the present capital- 
istic sistem there will he periodical imemployment You cannot avoid 
that At present industries are contiolled bv people w^ho invest capital 
But for industrial life other elements are also necessary You require 
labour and you require some brains, but the entne control at present lies 
in the hands of the people who invest then money (A?r Honourable 
yfcniher ‘‘You don't require capital?") Capital has some share As you 
require capital, so you also require labour and some brams, and these 
other elements must also have a sufficient share m the control of industry 


Now, Sir, the effect of the capitalist system is that when an industry 
IS prosperous all the profits are taken away bv the capitalists, the investors 
of mone\, and when theie is an industrial depression the burden of that 
depression is throwoi on the poor working classes Sir, this is a very un- 
fair method of dealing with oiii industrial questions If theiefore you 
w^anl to solve this question of unemployment, you must deal with the 
root cause, the principle on which the industrial system should be based 
As long as the control contmues in the hands of the capitahsts, you are 
sure to pass through penods of unemployment, because no country in the 
world under the present system has avoided periods of prosperity and 
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peiiods of depiession Dming the peiiods of prosperity, theie is employ- 
inent, the capitahsts begin to pioduce moie and more, but all the pxofifcs 
that they get ab such a tune are taken away by them, so that when the 
peiiod of depression comes on accQunt of over-pioduction, which xs bound 
to occur, they have no money to meet the losses, and therefoie the burden 
of beaizng the losses generally falls on the working classes who have la 
suffei fiom unemployment Then, Sir, unemployment also is caused not 
only on account of the wrong system of control of mdustry but the wrong 
system of the distribution of wealth If a few people m the countiy get 
most of the wealth that is pioduced in the country, it is not consumed 
propeily, it is not consumed efficiently Naturally, people who ought to 
get that vealth and who would have consumed it better and also added 
to the production of the wealth, do not gat a {Sufficient shaie of the wealth 
produced, and naturally they do not also produce as much as is necessary 
and they als^ iffei fiom a want of demand for your goods because poor 
people have not got the means to purchase the goods which voii some- 
times produce in large quantities Sir, it is this root cause, namely, the 
wrong principle on which your industiy is based, the wrong piinciple of 
the distribution of your wealth, that is causing the periodical unemploy- 
ment through which we are at present passmg If you therefore wont to 
deal with this question satisfactorily, deal with it in a pmper manner, 
go to the root causes which produce the piesent unemployment Sir, 
-when Aou go to the root causes, you will find that the cause of the un- 
employment of the educated classes and the unemployment of the m- 
dustiial workers is the same ^ and therefoie you cannot deal with the un- 
employment of the educated classes and the unemployment of the in- 
dushial wwkers m a sepaiate mannei And there is also another reason, 
and that is a piactical and political reason, it is m this sense, that if the 
educated middle classes alone try to get any satisfactory solution of their 
tioubles due to unemplojment, they will nevei succeed The experience 
not only m oui own countrv but in all countiies clearly show^s that the 
middle classes have not got much pow’^er unless they are backed up by 
the industrial classes No educated class of employees without the help 
of the industrial workeis wall evei succeed m compelling any Government 
to give them protection against unemployment and the otbei miseries 
fiom which they suffei Fiom the piactical pomt of view I say that the 
educated classes and the middle classes who suffer from unemployment 
should make common cause with the mdustnal workers, it is only then 
that their difficulties will be solved 

I Iheiefore thinlc, Sir, that this question should be taken up hy Go\em- 
ment seiiouslv They should appoint a Committee, which Committee should 
go into the whole question of unemployment and go to the root causes of 
unemployment and also find out the remedies Of couise, according to my 
vaew% the remedy is that the system on which industry is based should be 
changed 

An Honourable Member Down with the capitalists 

Mr H Oalvert Communism 

Mr N M JoshJ It may be Communism, it may be Socialism, let the 
Committee decide that I do not wish to prejudge the issue I am just 
telling \ou what the remedy is I am quite walhng to judge on their 
merits the findings of the Committee when the findings are out But, 
Su, nn present feeling is that the pioblem of unemployment cannot be 
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solved undei the pxesent capitalist system, and theiefoie the problem can 
only be solved by a change of the system Su, my Honourable friend, 
Ml Chaman Lall says rightly that that might take time We are quite 
prepared theiefore to considei even palliatives In England and othei 
western countiies they have unemployment insurance, let us see if in our 
coimtry there should noti now be some arrangement foi giving unemployment 
insuiance to people who suffer from unemployment 

If it IS not possible for all classes of people, let us consider whether ve 
can have nov^ a scheme foi imemployment insurance for workers engaged- 
in organised industiies, such as factones mines and other big industries 

Mr WSJ Willson* Why only organised*^ 

Mr N M. Joshi. For the matter of practical pohtics If we can have 
unemployment msurance foi all classes I shall be very glad indeed and 
you will always get my vote for it It is only to satisfy fiiends like Jlr 
Willson that I am quite ready to make a small compromise and say let us 
have an unemployment insurance scheme foi the oiganised workers working 
in oiganised industnes Then, Su, you may have employment exchanges, 
public employment bureaus as there are m England It is time that Gov- 
einment should consider this question whether some good will be done oi 
not by startmg public employment bureaus in at least the big cities That 
IS a question which a Committee should considei and inquue whether the 
starting of public employment bureaus iviU do some good oi not My own 
view IS that if we start public employment bureaus m towns, they are sure 
to do some good and therefore a Committee like that couJd go into the 
question and see whether any gfood can be done oi not, and the problem of 
unemployment could to some extent be solved or not by startmg public 
employment exchanges 

Then there is the question of education, especially the technical education- 
of our people We have neglected that problem I do not say that we 
have not neglected pnmaiy education I do not say we have not neglected 
secondaiy education and I do not say that we have not neglected highei^ 
education But we have done nothing at all for vocational education 
Cnemployment is not caused by the extension of pimiaiy education or 
secondary education or higher education at all The cause of unemploy- 
ment IS qmte different But, Sir, it is quite neoessaiy that if our people 
arc to be efficient workers and if they are to produce more wealth (vhich 
uill be consumed by all people and then there will be moie demand for 
wealth), if unemployment is to be removed, the system of education also 
regimes some change There is no facihty in cm present state of affairs for 
technical education You can see that even m industnal aieas In Bombay 
ue have a very large textile industry, but there is not even one school in 
uhich an ordinaiy worker in the mill can get training and pioduce things 
better and work moie efficiently Theie as not even one school Of comse 
tlieie IS the Victoria Jubilee Technical College oi School winch is only 
intended foi higher officers in the mills But there is not one single school 
uliere an ordinaiy woiker m a mill can get education and theieb\ do his 
woik bettei Under this system you cannot therefore succeed m solving 
these pioblems I do not wush to take up the time of this House an> longer, 
hut I again say that I support the amendment of my Honoiuable friend 
Ml Sadiq Hasan 
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The Reverend Dr E M Macphail (Madi^as Euiopean) Altei listening 
to m\ Honoiuable fuends All Josln and All Cliaman LaU, I feel that the 
laige question which thej have laised, while I lecognise its mipoi’tance, is 
one which they have piactically told us it will be impossible foi this House to 
solve except in the way m which they wish it solved That is to say they 
aie pioposing a Committee which, in then opinion, if it is to bung in valuable 
results, will lecommend the adoption of Sociahsm, if not of Co mm unism 
We aie not mclmed at present, I think, to adopt Russian methods which 
have not been altogethei successful in the mciease of wealth in that country 

Mr N M Joshi Alay I, Sii, ask vhethei the appomtment of a Com- 
mittee IS a Biitish method oi a Russian method? 

The Reverend Dr S M Macphail I was lefenmg to the attempt to 
do without the capitalist That w^as what I was thinking of 

Mr K Ahmed It is a Church method, Sii (Laughter ) 

The Reverend Dr E M Macphail I have intervened in the debate 
because I have a great deal of sympathj with my Honourable friend Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer's amendment, and I should be inclmed to vote for Ins' 
amendment w^eie it not that I feel that the work which he pioposes to be done 
would be bettei done by the Piovincial Committees which have been already 
appointed or aie being appointed I may be wn-ong, but mj idea would be that 
these Committees should consider the matter under local conditions and, 
when the tune comes, the Government of India should consider these 
reports and attempt to co-ordinate them 

Als regards the question as to how far the imemployment of the educated 
classes is due to Butish rule, I confess that it is largely due to Bntish rule 
India IS one of the few countries in w^hich you have the career open to- 
talent, where it is possible for a pooi boy, a boy with no wealth, to nse* 
to the highest positions m this Empire And it is because of that fact, I 
beheve, that there is such a desire to obtam higher education I have often 
asked my Brahmm students what would they have been doing had the* 
Bntish never come to India, and as far as I can make out they would have- 
been living upon then lands and upon the offenngs of the people 

Mr 0 S Ranga Iyer What do they do m Japan? 

Sir Han Singh Qour They have no Brahmins in Japan 

The Reverend Dr E M Macphail I am not awaie as to what happens 
to the Japanese Biahmins, but I know^ that the result of oui intioducmg 
University education in Aladias, at all events, has been to attract a very very 
large numbei of Biahmins into the service of Govemment and also to the 
law courts 

Ml K Ahmed What a shame ! 

The Reverend Dr E M Macphail I think it is natural, Su 
The lemuneiation of gentlemen m the law courts is sometimes 
very high Sometmies it is not, I admit, but still theie aie prizes 
and the natmal thing foi ^oung men is to fancy that they are 
likely to obtain one of these prizes and therefore they go to the 
Bai Then other great object is to got into Government service 
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ThuL faOivJi'i' [nrli.ipt is not no uLtuictui n, it uacd to be — it cer- 
tainly H not so at(iacti\o to the i3ralinnna m Madras— but it is still ono 
of tlio things that attiaets j.coplc What I pel^onally should like to see 
in Iho )ntcii,sls of odni’aiion is thal, is far is possible, wo should dissociate 
the tJnivi.rsitits fioin the idea that in->lcad of btini' places of learning they 
aio a\cnues to fiosirnincut eiuplosincnt I onto had the audacity to say 
something about a Unucr^itv being a place of harmng and a man wrote 
to tlio pa|)i'is saving that Mi -Mai pliud wa^ miTtakcn m saying that a 
Unui>isil\ was a place of Icaining. it was a plate winch conferud a title 
upon a man to enable liini to i on his hn ad and Initttr 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru Vsacleik* 

The Reverend Dr E M Macphail Xot unU as u clcik but as a 
jomnulist oi it m i\ la as a lawjcr 

Mr K Ahmed. Ui as aywaiajist! (Laughter) 

The Reverend Dr E M. Macphail' 1 do not/ wish to take up 
the liino of llu lluiisu but 1 really lOsc parti} to protest against 
the remaiks ot Mi (jhanian L.ill with regard to our Uiuiiersity 
education in this ionnli\ Ho said it was designed in oidcr to 
produto the J3abu and that that was the intention ot the Go\ 
ciumont I fauppobo ho moans b\ that the samo kind or thing 

that used to bo guen to mo us a parwt erv sonio of in\ loung 
fnonds, — thu phrasu ‘ shuo inentalit> ' According to ^fr Chaman Lall 
our oduoation is sinipl\ designed to jnesonb people from tlmiking W^hen 
I look lound the Benelics Iieit,. I am lOiuinced, Sii that our cducatiou has 
not had that losull Tho education that wo hisc gi\cn m our colleges has 
largely produced tho largo amount of talent that I see on tho Benches 
opposite mo 

Tho motion was adopted 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra ('\Iotnbcr foi ludustues and 
Labour) Sir tci tho list throe oi four horns I ha^o hstened wuth con- 
sidoiablo mtoiosb to tho debate winch has I ecu conducted m this House oti 
a question w'hoso inipoitauce is undoubtedh recognised by e\crybod} ] 
ha\o henid tho various opinions expressed on the subject ty lanous 
Members and also the various lamifioations which have been brought to 
light ns the debate pioccedod It gave me great pleasure to find that a con- 
siderable body of mv couutrjmen are now talung an increasing interest 
m problems relating to the economic w'olfare of the country 

Mr T 0 Goswami (Calcutta Submbs Nou-j\Iuhammadan Urban) 
We wish the Government w'ould take some more interest 

The Honomrable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra I am not concerned with 
the Government at present, if Mr Goswami will pardon me I am now 
referring to the pubho For, I am one of those Indians who feel, and feel 
very strongly, that on the solution of these ecouonuc problems will depend 
largely the ultimate regeneration of India I have also hstened with pain 
and regret to the perverted utterances and perorations of certam morbid 
Intellects I shall simply leave it at that I might have been mchned 
at that stage to repeat the words of the great Eabmdra Nath Tagore 
uttered before a somewhat similar assemblage I may be pardoned for 
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lepeating a few Imes iMr Goswami will piobably repeat the whole later 
-on nnd translate it 

** Ela 8udhu hasht khdla j^ramodera vield, 
mtchhe sudhu katha chhalana 
Esechha kt hetlia yashera hangali, 

katha geiithe gonthe nite karatah ’* 

I shall simply leave it at that [Seoeral Honoarahle AfevibeTS “ Trans- 
late it ' ) I shall leave that to my fnend ili Goswami 

(Seveial Honouiable Membeis agam piessed foi a tianslation ) 

Mr President Ordei , order 

The Honourable Six Bhupendra Nath Mitra I am not gomg here to 
attempt a dissertation as to the causes, piimary, loot or subsidiary, of this 
pioblem of unemployment in geneial, oi of the middle classes We have 
problem of unemployment m geneial, or of the middle classes We 
iiavt heaid a good deal on the subject from various speakers The 
Honourable Mover ol the onginal Besolution ascnbed it to the 
foreign dommation essentially If my Honouiable friend by that 
lefened to the fact that foi several centuiies a laige mass of the people 
in this country has ceased to be governed by the lepiesentatives of them- 
selves, possibly theie is something m that Anyhow, I lather prefer not 
to be dragged mto pohtical discussions on this question I have said that 
there is little doubt that there is unemployment among the middle classes 
At a certain stage in my career I had to oigamse a number of offices and 
I had the good foi time to give employment to a ceii}am number of people 
belonging to the educated middle classes The lesult has been that ever 
smce then I have been flooded uith letters fiom these educated young 
men m which they bimg out at length then pitiable condition and 
nnploie me to save them from starvation They do not behove that I 
have no more oppoitumties m that direction They piobably think that 
Muth my gradual use m the mngs of the buieauciatic ladder I have become 
a hard-hearted man I also receive letteis from mothers and wives of 
young men of this class wiitten m moie vemaculais than I can decipher 
That is, Sir, the position But what is the remedy? That is the real 
pomt we are more concerned with (Mr K Ahmed Send them all to 
jail ") It seems to me that most of my fiiends here take the view that 
Hovemment can, bv some magical process, through the appointment of 
a Commission or otherwise, get rid of this problem altogether May I 
read out to my Honourable friends a passage from one of the books of the 
celebrated Burke 

“ To provide for us m our necessities is not in the power of Gtovermnent It 
Tvould be a vain presumption in statesmen to think they can do it It is in the 
power of Gruvernment to prevent much evil it can do very little positive good ” 

1 think that this lemaik applies fully to the ciicumstances of this case 
Still, I do not saj that it is not possible foi Government to take some 
action m that matter But have Government failed to take that action? 

It may be that lu the early stages of British lule m this country Govern- 
ment weie moie concerned with moasiiies foi the pieseivation of mteinal 
law and oidei and the repulsion of foreign aggression Some of my 
Honourable fiiends on the other side may take exception to that action 
on the part of the Biitish Government Possibly the}’' think that if the 
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Govoinmout had not fcakou lhafc action, the problem of unemployment 
would have been solved as it used to be solved in the pie-Biitish days 
that 18 , by successive spoils of uuarchy and coDsoqueufc tlimnmg of the 
jiopul.ition But affcoi they lincl safeguarded these important interests of / 
the people Govoinmcnfc began to mteicBt themselves m the other problems 
Undei the scheme of constitutional leforms mtioduced m 1920, all these 
questions connected "w itli nation building liuvo been handed ovci to l^ro 
vmcial Governments acting with then Ministers I was a little siirpiised 
to lieai fiom Membois in this IIouso who a few months ago advocated 
comi)lolo piovmcial autonomy that the Government of India should now 
mteiveuo m maltois which pumaiilv concern the PioMncial Governments 
Is the need foi this mteiventiou established? Have the Piovmcial Gov- 
ernments not taken sufficient action m the mattci? {Several Hoiiourabla 
Members ‘‘No ") I must dissent from that Whatever may be the posi-^ 
tion m one oi two piovmces, that is not the universal position The pro 
cecdings of Local Governments and of then Logislatnc Councils show 
that they have not been unmindful of ilicn icsponsibilitj in the matter 
In Bengal whoio the problem is inobaLly more acute than in any other 
pnit of India, the local Legislative Council passed a Eesolution on the 
subject m Mnicli, 1922, and m pursuance of thit Eesolution the Local 
Government appointed a Committee whose report was published last yeai 
I have got the leport lieie It was lefeircd to bj Sir Sivaswam} Aiyer 
I Avondei if any otbei Mombei, oi whether any consideiable number of 
Membeis m this House, have ever caied to read that leport 

Mr A Eangaswami Iyengar What has happened to the leport? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra The Local Government is 
taking action on the leport 

Mr M* A Jinnah Theio is no transferred subject there 

The Honourable Sur Bhupendra Nath Mltra I cannot help that It uas 
also leferred to bv some previous speaker I would lather prefei not to 
diag in purely political questions in dealing with this economic question 
Eosolutions on the subject weie also passed by the Madras and the United 
Piovinces Legislative Councils m August 1925 That passed by the Council 
of the Umted Provinces lefeiied to middle class unemployment, wheieas 
the Eesolution passed m the Madias Council covered a wider field, both 
geneial unemployment and the unemployment among the educated middle 
classes I know that the Madias Government have just appointed a 
Committee m purauance of that Eesolution The United Provinces Govern 
menfc have a Development Board and they have lefeired the matter m 
the first instance to then Development Boaid Meanwhile have the Gov- 
ernment of India been wholly idle and apathetic? I distinctly say No. 
They have taken a considerable amount cf action in various directions^ 
such action in ceitam cases being based on the recommendations of their 
Legislatine In 1916, they appointed the Indian Industiial Commission, 
of which mv friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was one of the 
membeis That Commission examined the whole question of the develop- 
ment of Indian mdustiies and of mdustiial and techmeal education The 
Commission lepoited in 1918 The mtioduction of refoims m the consti 
tution of India weie undei discussion m 1918, and were introduced m 
1920 Undei the reformed constitution both education and the develop 
ment of mdustiies, mcluding mdustiial lesearch and techmeal education^ 
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lia\e become piovmciul tionsferred subjects and this has pievented the Gov- 
ernment of India fiom issuing definite mstioictions about the action to be 
taken by the ProMnc nl Goveinments on most of the recommendations of 
that Commission The Repoit of the Commission however forms a valuable 
document for the gmdance of Provmcial Governments and then Mmisters 
And there is evidence that these authorities m most of the provmces have 
been talcing action on the recommendations of the Commission, with or 
without the assistance of subsidiary Provmcial Committees appomted by 
them, to the extent that such action is possible within the funds at their 
disposal 

In their own sphere the Government of India have taken steps to 
develop their research institutions and a Mines School is about to be opened 
at Dhanbnd Thej have also formed and are gradually developing the Indian 
Stores Department They have modified the rules for the purchase of 
stores required for the Central Government so as to give greater latitude 
for the purchase of articles manufactured or available in India so far as 
this IS possible without undue sacrifice of eflficienoy or economy Pui'thor 
modifications of the rules with the same object are under consideration, 
while Provincial Governments have recently been given practically a free 
hand m the matter of purchase of stores required by them 

The Industrial Commission was follow^ed by the Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission of 1921-22, and wath reference to the recommendations of that 
Commission the Government of India have appomted a Taiiff Board and 
have granted protection to a certain number of Indian mdustnes (An 
HonourahJe Member “ Unemployment?'') Well, I said Indian indus- 
tries, and Government's action has undoubtedh helped to reduce unemploj- 
ment There have been other Committees like the Indian Mercantile 
ifarmo Committee action on whose recommendations to the extent that 
it IS possible to accept them, may provide further avenues of employment 
to the educated middle class, and the question of extending the grant of 
King's commissions m the Indian Armj to Indian \ouths is now engaging 
the consideration of the Skeen Committ^'^ 

The Go^ eminent of India m iccent a ears ha^' e also adopted a more 
vigorous policj m regard to the de\elopinent of their lailwaas and these 
measures of de\elopnient will tend to leducc uncmplojment not otrh 
among the middle classes, but among tlie othei cla^^scs as well if thcie is 
an\ se\cre unemplo\ment among them 

The policy or Indiamzation of the services with reteicnce to the accepted 
recommendations of the Lee Commission and the leplaeement by Indians 
of certain c'^asses ot British personnel in anciliar\ senices or the AiTn\ 
will ^Iso pro\ide extended nenues of rmpIo^nKnt loi erliicated Indi m 
souths At tht. same time, and tins has ilread\ bpcn recr^gnizcd h\ various 
speakers v ho h<a\e spoken before rne it is obM 0 usl\ impossible for the 
Government, Central or Provmcial, to find employment for all the educated 
Indian \outli3 seeking c;mpIo}ment 

The Government of India ha%e also in recent years taken steps to place 
the financ:5 or the country on a satisfactory basis and to rehabilitate her 
credit Stability and irnpiovemcnt in these directions v ere essential for 
the purpose of any development of the coimtry, industrial or otbp^nse 
In consequence of the mcat^ures adopted b\ thrin the Goyemruent ot 
^ound it possible last \car to make reductions in ^ome of the contnbutions 
levied by them from the Provmcial Governments and this wail enable the 
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lattei to make moie funds available foi purposes of development m 
various directions 

The External Capital Committee was appointed m 1924, and it has re- 
commended ziifar aha a sul^e^ being undertaken at the earhest possible 
opportunity of the whole field of banlong m India, which shouldi be followed 
by detailed e\animation an expert Committee or Committees of the lines 
along vhich piogiess should be effected, mcludmg piovisicn foi a compre- 
hensive scheme of banking education diiected to fuinish an adequate supplj 
of Indian bankei-s trained on sound and modem lines These suggestions' 
are now engaging the consideration of the Government of India 

The Indian Economic Inquu’y Committee was also appomted at the 
begmmng of 1925, to make lecommendations as to the Imes on \\hich a 
general economic survey of the countiy should be earned out The Com- 
mittee has submitted its Eepoit and its recommendations have beem 
referred for the opmion of Local Governments, vhose co operation is essen- 
tial for the pui*poses of such a survey 

Lastly, as was announced by His Excellency the Viceioy on the 20tli 
January last, the Government of India have obtamed the approval of Has 
Majesty, the Kong Empeior, to the appointment of a Eoyal CommissiorL 
on Agiiculture, vhich still forms and will fonn foi Neais to come the 
predominant industry of India It has aheady been lecognized by various 
speakers who preceded me that a lemedy of the unemployment among the^ 
educated middle classes may be found m some scheme of agricultural 
development ]My friend, Lala Lajpat Eai, doubted whether the Commis- 
sion to be appointed is likely to deal with questions lelatmg to the state 
of employment among the loiral classes Well, I find one of the items 
which they will mvestigate is the mam factors affecting rural prosperity 
and the welfare of the agricultuial population That seems to me to be 
\nde enough 

Lala Lajpat Eai The thiee heads weie specially excluded I was- 
tallcing of those three sub-clauses which had been specially excluded fiom 
the puiview of the Eoyal Commission — ^land tenuie, land assessment 
and uiigation 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra I thought Mr Chaman 
Lall leferred to that, in connection with what he stated about the sub- 
divis on of land tenures 

Lala Lajpat Eai That was exactly the reverse He refeired to the 
sub diMsion of the land tenures, and I leferred to those three clauses 
Hovc\er, it does not mattei 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Ultra Mr Chaman Lall is now 
not heiG, but when he refeiaed to the pnrticulai mnttei of the sub-division 
of land tenures — 1 do not know the position m the Punjab, but I know the 
position in Bengal, and the position in the Punjab is probably the same — 

I vould lia\e aslcd him, does ho want the Government to interfere with 
the law or ^fanu? What was his iden^ 

in Ho7iourahlc Mtrnber Why not? It has been several times 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitoa Sii, from what I have 
<5aid it vill be abundantlv clear that the Government of India and the 
ProMnenl Govtinments have already taken a great deal of action towards 
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the iin Cbtigatiou ui the pioblcm wheze it is possible for Goveinment to 
take a ccitaui ainouut of actiou in the matter It is not possible foi Gov- 
eiiniicat to solve it wholl} , because it is obvious, and it has aheady been 
bi*oughb out by sc\Gial of the speakei's who have pieceded me and who- 
aie in a iio^Sition to speak on the subject w th moie knowledge and con- 
fidence than I can claim, that there are certain factors connected with 
the psycholog} of the people and then social and quasi-ieligioua 
habits which enlei into the solution of the pioblem It is 
for the leadeib of the people in the prov nces to take steps to secure a 
solution of this part of the pioblem 

Now, Sir, 1 maj sa} that 1 have up to now been dealing geneially with 
the question of the unemployment of the educated middle classes, though 
mj leinaiks apply also to the pioblcm as a whole because I think it will 
be leadil}'^ iccognued that the only real solution of this problem of un- 
emplo}mcnt whethei among the masses or among the educated middle 
classes is the development of the country m various diiections In regard 
to the unemplo\mcnt among people othei than the educated middle 
clisses, 1 do not know what the position reall} is all over the country I 
know this that in the pait of the country I come from, Bengal, there is 
no such uuemplojment, and I think my friend, Mr Bipin Chandra Pal, 
would bo able to support me m this matter, namely, that the unemploy- 
ment that exists there is the unemployment among the middle classes In^ 
legaid to industrial labour, Bengal really imports what it wants Theie- 
fore, the conditions aie different m different parts of the country Possibly 
the position is the same in the United Province^ as it is 

m Bengal That is probabh the reason why their local Legis- 

latn e Council have not included the people outs de the 
educated middle classes within the purview of the Committee they recom- 
mended I have read the debates in the Madras Legislative Council 
Apparently in that pioviuce there is unemployment among agricultmal 
labouieis and theiefore the terms of reference to the Committee m Madras 
have been recommended to be more general All that I have said in- 
dicates the importance of leaving the Pi’ovincial Governments, at least at 

the eailiei stages, a free hand to deal with the problem I have aheady 

pointed out that the Provincial Governments are not unmindful of their 
obligations m the matter When these Pmvincial Governments, parti- 
cularly of the provinces wheie theie is unemployment among people at 
large or among the educated middle classes, w^hen they have investigated 
the matter with the help of local Committees on which they aie appointing 
large numbeis of non officials, there may come a time when it mav be 
necessary to appoint a Central Committee, and when that stage is leached, 
in fact when Piovincial Governments come up to the Government of 
India and tell the Goveimnent of India that the time has been reached 
when a Cential Committee is lequiied foi the purpose of co ordination and 
co-relation, the Government of India will not hesitate to appomt that 
Committee At the present moment the appointment of such a Com- 
mittee would be perfectly futile as has been brought out by various 
speakers who have pieceded me It wall not only be futile, but it may be 
taken exception to by tHe local Legislative Councils and the Ministers 
In a province like Madias where they are about to appomt a Committee, 
if the Goveinment of India now mtervene at the desire of this House and 
appoint a Committee of then own, such action is bound lo cause nuta- 
tion to the ^ladias Legislative Council which passed a Resolution with 
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lefeience to which a Committee was about to be appointed hy the Pro- 
vincial Govez*nment The earnest of the Government of India's intentions 
m th’s mattei has alieady been given by the fact that they did not 
hesitate to appoint a Eoyal Commission on Agncultuie when they came 
to the conclusion that co-ordination of the work done by Piovincial Govern- 
ments had become necessai 7 

Sir Han Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan) Did you appomt a Poyal Commission oi the Secretaiy of State? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra So fai as I know the 
Government of India were lesponsible foi it It was appointed by His 
Majesty the King Empeior at the instance of the Government of India 1 
submit theiefoie, Sii, that this House should not press the Eesolution to a 
^definite issue In fact I leaUy do not know vhat the substantive piopo- 
sition befoie the House is There has been a consideiable disagreement 
on the subject and apart from the original Eesolution, I believe there are 
three amendments on which divergent views have been expiessed That 
being the position, I would implore the House to leave the matter where it 
IS All the Provincial Legislative Councils wall certainly see this dis 
cussion and those of them who have not been pai-ticularly keen in taking 
action in the matter vn\l probably feel the impulse of this discussion and 
will talce such action as thev ought to take in the mattei In fact, the 
only action vhich the Government of India can possibly take under present 
conditions, even if this Eesolution in some form oi other were passed by 
the Assembly, would be to draw the attention of the Piovmcial Gov- 
ernments to the Eesolution 


Mr President Oidei, order The original question was 

'' That the following Eesolution be adopted, namely 

‘This Assembly recommends to the Go\einor General m Council that he may 
be pleased to appoint a Committee having a non official majoiity to 
investigate into the problem of unemployment among the middle classes 
and suggest remedie*! for the same * ” 

Since w^hich the following tluee amendments have been moved 

”1 That for all the words after the words ‘to investigate * the following be 
substituted 

‘ the problem of unemployment among the educated classes of India and devise 
suitable remedies whether by a system of industrial and technical educa 
tion, 01 by a lovision of the evisling system of education, or by offering 
encouragement to the starting of now industries, or by opening new 
a\enues of employment, or by the establishment of employment bureaus 
or by all these or any othei means * 

2 “ That the yords ‘ among the middle classes * be omitted ” 

3 “ That foi the original Eesolution the following be substituted 

' This Assembly leconimends to the Governor General m Council that he may 
})e pleased to appoint a Committee with a non-official majoiitv to investigate 
into the problem of unemployment in general and among the educated 
clas=e^ in particulai and devise suitable remedies whether by a system 
of industrial and teclimcal education, or bv a levision of the existing 
svstem of education, or bv offeiing encouragement to the staiting of now 
industries or by opening new aaenues of employment, or by the estab 
hshintnt of emplo’vnicnt Imreaux oi by all these or any ofchei means, 
ind that the said Committee do make a leporb on the latter problem 
IS i ally possible * ** 

M ho question IS 

That the last amendment be made 
The niol’on was adopted by 48 ^otes against 10 
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GOVEllNNMENT OE SOUTK AFEICA 

I*Ir J W Bhore (Scerolar), Depaitnient of Education, Health and 
Land'll bii, with jour pomussion, I should lihe to make a stateuionfc 
in lo^ard to the pobition in South Africa 

In h j bpocch at the opening of the Legislative Assembly His E^ceh 
leiiey the Viceioj outlined the general course which the negotiations 
with South Airici regarding the Asiatic question have taken and appealed 
to the House to continue to trust the Government w^hile the negotiations 
were st h proceeding The Go\ eminent of India and the Union Govern- 
ment of South Alnca ha\e now agreed that a stage has been leached 
at which the correspondence that has passed between the two Govern- 
ments during the last jear can suitablj be made public 1 am, therefore, 
placing m tht Librirv of the House copies of the communications that 
have passed between the tw^o Go\ernmcut 3 on the subject of the position 
of Indians in South Afr ca 

2 From tins correspondence it will be seen that last April, with 
the appro\al of the Secietary of State for India, the Government of 
India took up with the Union Government direct the question of for- 
mulating a comprehensue Indian policy in South Africa which w^ould 
be acceptable to all the parties concerned, and utilised the suggestion 
Ihrowu out In iNIr Thomas, Sccretaiw of State for the Colonies, to pio- 
pose a conference on tlie subject pieferably in South Africa, but if the 
Union Goverijment so desired, m India, or on neutral ground such as 
Genevr In the aitematue, thej^ asked the Union Government to make 
other suggestions to bring about a satisfactory settlement of the Indian 
question The T'^nion Go\ernment replied m June last that while they 
were qu^te ready to rccene su^^gestions from the Government of India 
tow^ardb making the i policy of repatriation more effective, they regretted 
tlieir inebihU to aG;iGC to a Conference since it was the policy of all 
parties in South Africa, by means of strict prohibition of Ind an immigra- 
tion and of active repaliintion, to reduce the Indian population in the 
country as nearly as possible to an irreducible minimum, and such a 
conference would be wewed with susnicion ns on interference from outside 
On July 14th, the Government of India renewed the suggestion for a 
conference on the ground that repatriation could not by itself provide 
an effective solution of the problem s rce 63 per cent of the resident 
Indian population were born in South Africa and regarded that country as 
then home and on the giouud that m order to arrive at a satisfactory 
settlement alternative measures of mitigating European and Asiat c com- 
petition in the economic sphere should he ev’plored In July the Areas 
Eeservation and Immigration and Registration (Further Provis on) Bill 
embodying tb«' policy of the Union Government towards the Asiatic pro- 
blem was introduced, and in September the Union Government replied 
regretting then inabilitv to h'^ld a conference on the Indian Question unless 
its mam object w^as more effective renatr ation and unless it w-ns limited 
to some definite and concrete questions connected thereuath Thev 
seemed however, inclined tr favour conversations both m connection with 
repatriation and with methods of reducing Asiatic and European com- 
petition In October the Government of India replied to the Union 

a 
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Goveinment that before enteiing into a discussion of the repatriation 
question oi the geneial question of alleviating direct competition, they 
would like to send a deputation to South Africa to collect information 
regarding the economic condition and general position of Indians residing 
in the Pomuiion The Government of South Africa agreed to this pro- 
posal on November 10th, and the deputation sailed from Bombay on 
November 25th Its dehned purpose was to inquire into and report on 
the economic condition and general position of the resident Indian com- 
munity in South Africa and to fomi an appreciation of their wishes and 
requirements with a view to furnishing mutenal to the Government of 
India for use in connection with their negotiations with the Union Gov- 
ernment That deputation has collected material and come to provisional 
conclusions which enabled the Government of India on January 10th ta 
press once again on the Union Goverament the desirability of a round 
table conference on the whole question, oi, failing that, a fresh inquiry,, 
before the proposed legislation was proceeded with The Union Govern- 
ment rerhed on February 6th, that they fully realised our anxiety to 
place the cose of the Indian community in South Afr ca as fully as 
possible before them They expressed their willingness, therefore, to 
propose the reference of the Asiatic Bill to a Select Committee before 
the second reading so as to enable the Committee to take evidence on 
the principles of the Bill as well as on its details, subject to the under- 
standing that the Committee should be lequired to report to Parliament 
within such limited period as would enable Parliament to deal finally 
with the proposed legislation duiing the present session This offer the 
Government of India have accepted, but they have made it clear that 
their objections to the Bill aie fundamental and that they are insfructing 
their deputation to present the case before the Select Committee in 
respect of general principles It will follow from the statement of their 
objections to principles that the Goverament of India are also opposed 
to the details of the Bill, but it is not proposed to discuss the latter 
because the Government of India cannot take any action which might 
be thought even remotely to imply that they are prepared to waive 
fundamental objections or acquiesce in the piinciple of the Bill (Cheers ) 

3 From this very brief summary of the coui^e which the negotiations 
have taken, it will be clear that the Goveinment of India have obtained 
two important results In the first place, they have, for the first time 
since Sii Benjamin Robertson s deputation, their own representatives on 
the spot in South Africa who aie in a position to keep them informed 
of the progress of events and to present the Indian case on their behalf 
befoie the Select Commitfee, when it is appointed While the Govern- 
ment of India have on then lecords a mass of evidence relating to the 
position of Indians in South Afiica, they feel the necessity of keeping it 
up to date and abreast of the changing economic conditions of the Union 
and of relating it to the particular legislation under consideiation They 
are anxious moreover to establish closer touch with the wishes and needs 
of the Indian community in South Africa It is in these respects that 
the presence of their deputation in South Africa is proving invaluable to 
them Secondly, they have induced the Union Government to agree that 
the Asiatic Bill should be referred to the Select Committee before instead 
of after, the second reading The pnnciples involved in this Bill are so 
grave and its effects on the position of Indians in South Africa are of 
such far-ieach ng consequence that the^ Goverament of India attach great 
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inipoitiincc to this concession India natuuillv takes the strongest objec- 
tion to measures calculated to relegate Indians to a position inferior to^ 
that oE olhei classes of His J^Iaje^ly's subjects The Select Committee 
before the second reading gives a desired oppoitunity of stating the case 
and opposing the Bill on these grounds before the Legislature of the 
Union IS committed to the principle of the Bill The Government of 
India gratefully acknowledge the assistance that they have derived in 
the past fiom the attitude of the Legislature m regard to Indian aSairs m 
South Africa md they tioist that when the jMembers of the two Chambers 
have had an opportunity of studying the correspondence, which is now 
made public, they will approve of the line which they have taken^ 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar (Madras City Nou-i)Iuhammndan 
Urban) !May I ask, Sir, if when placing the coirespoiidence in the Library, 
the Honour ible ^leinber will be so good as to arrange to have a copy 
laid on the table of tlie House, and also to supply a copy to each Member 
of the House? 


Mr J W Bhore I would like to infoiTn the House that the corres- 
pondence 19 bemg printed and that I hope to have copies of the printed 
correspondence ready during the course of the day when it wall be possible 
for Alembcrs to luve access to copies wdiich wall be placed in the Libiary 
of the House 


Wedne^datj, 2W\ March 1926 

RESOLUTION EE POSITION OF INDI VNS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Membei) Sir, be- 
fore you call on the Honourable iMr Jinnah to move the Resolution* which! 
stands in his name, I crave youi mdulgenco and the indulgence of this 
House to make a statement 

* ** This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he will be 
pleased 

(a) to represent to the Government of the Soutli African Union that the proposed 

Icj^islation known as the Areas Reservation and Immigration Registration 
(Further Provision) Bill is wholly unacceptable in principle, it being imjust 
and inequitable and inconsistent with the rights of British citizenship, and 
further constitutes a distinct broach of the Gandhi Smuts agreement of 1914 
in that it 13 calculated not only to make the position of Indians in South 
Africa much worse than it was in 1914, but its provisions are designed to 
destroy vested rights and to mol e residence in that country of any self- 
respecting Indian impossible, 

(b) to make a further effort to induce the South African Union Government to 

agree to a round table conference consisting of, among others, Indian 
representatives to settle all grave outstanding matters in controversy between 
the said Go\ eminent and Indians, 

(c) to represent to His Majesty's Government that in view of the e\trerae 

importance and urgency of the matter it should use its influence with the 
South African Union Government to bring about a round table conference 
for the said purpose, 

Id) to arrange if nece'^sary for a deputation consisting of representatives of the 
two Houses of the Indian Legislature, the Government of India and also 
of Indians in South Africa to visit England and make necessary representa- 
tions to the British Cabinet and Parliament, 

(e) to represent to the Imperial Government that in the event of the failure of 
any satisfactory settlement of the question and of the passing of the Areas 
Reservation and Immigration (Further Provision) Bill into law Hfa 
Majesty's Government should advise His Majesty to disallow the said lam" 

R 2 
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Mr President If the Honouruble the Homo Jlombcr desires to make 
a statement in coiinLction with the cjiicstion to be raised by the Hesolution 
of Ml Jinnah, I could not allow him to do so unless Mi Jinnah agreca 
to such a course being adopted 

Mr M A. Jinnah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) I am always 
"glad to hear fiom the Government any statement that they may wish to 
make on the flooi of this House as they so seldom do so 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman, I am glad that my lequesfc 
lias met with Mi Jmnah s appmvul, and I hope also the approval of the 
House 

Sir, my ground foi asking leave to make a statement is that the matter 
which may come under the consideiation of this House is one of the 
greatest importance on which I do not think there is any difTerence of 
opinion as to the object to be achieved on the part either of the Govern- 
ment 01 of any Member of this House, oi of the people of India generally 
I am at any rate convinced that, us legaids the Mover of the Resolution 
his one object, I am suie, is to strengthen and not to weaken the hands 
of Government Sir, I should like to make my own personal position in 
this matter as Leader of the House clear In the first place the Resolu- 
tion on the paper to-day, and the meeting of the Assembly to day, is the 
fulfilment of a pledge I gave on the 28th January last On that occasion, 
Sii, I said 

“ The discubsion of the motion and the amendment at this particular juncture 
will, in the considered opinion of the Government of India prepidice the position m 
Soutli Africa where negotiations are at a very di/Bcult and critical stage 

Since then the matter was laised m the House of Lords on the 28th 
February, and Lord Olivier, m withdrawing his motirn, made the follow- 
ing remarks to w^hich I w^'Quld draw the attention of this House 

The steps which have been taken by the Viceroy, in consultation \vith the noble 
Earl, have tcitainly unproved the situation in so far as they enabled the whole 
principle of the Bill to be again discussed, and after we know the result of those 
steps then, I entirely agree with the noble Earl, will be the time for us, if necessary, 
to press His Majesty’s Government for any further disclosures of their policy or the r 
intentions ” 

On that Lord Olivier withdrew his motion 

Now, Sii, the position with regaid to the Select Committee which, as 
the House knows, is sitting in South Africa, is precisely the same as when 
the House of Lords postponed discussion The Select Committee is still 
sitting and is still at the stage of hearing witnesses Their report is not 
expected befoie the end of the month The published correspondence 
shows that the Government of India have done everything m their power 
to represent the Indian case and to secure an acceptable settlement I 
will ask the House to accept my assurance, though it is not necessai-y to do 
so as His Excellency has already spoken on the point — however, I renew 
the assmance that the Government of India will continue to spare no 
effoit to secure that the Asiatic Bill is jiot proceeded with and to effect an 
acceptable settlement of the other points at issue Of the eventual issue 
it 13 not possible to make any forecast, but of one thing I fe/'l sure and 
that IS that the discussion at this stage of certain clauses of the Resolu- 
tion cannot be helpful and may senously jeopardise any prospects there 
may still be of a satisfactory settlement I am confident that no Member 
of this House, and ceitainly not the Member in whose name the Resolution 
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stands, will desire to contribute to such a result by any action on his part, 
and therefore I ask him, after heanng my statement, not to make his 
motioi; 

Mr, M A Jinnali Sir, I have listened to the statement made by the 
Honourable the Leader of the House on behalf of Government I fully 
realise the situation that is facing us at the present moment On the 
17th of Februai^ 1926 Dr Malan, the Minister m charge of this Bill m 
the South Afncan Union Parliament, stated as follows 

" So far Tve had turned down two very important requests of the Government of 
India, and under these circumstances ^\e realise that the feehng was springing np in 
India, and also among the Indian community in South Africa, that wo were forcing 
through this most important legislation in whiv^h they were so vitally concerned, not 
only against the will of the Indian community and the will of the Government of 
India, but forcing it through without giving them any proper opportunity of laying 
the case of the Indians before the Government of the country and before the Legisla- 
ture ’* 

From this it will be obvious that the South African Government have 
realised the mtensity of feeling not only in this country amongst all sections 
of the people but also the intensity of feeling of the Indians in South 
Afnea, whose vested rights aie in jeopardy if this measure is passed Sir, 
he further proceeded to say 

We fe’t that it was only right to attach certain conditions and safeguards We 
felt it was necessary to do this ” 

— (that is, the course that they adopted) — 

because this was under the circumstances prevailing in South Africa and this House 
an unusual procedure (the unusual procedure bein^ that the Older to move the second 
reading of the Bill was discharged and a Select Committee was appointed 

And fmther he recognised that the Government of India had taken up a 
very clear and precise position, and m his o^\n woids he says 

“ We fully recognise that oui proposals 

— (that IS, the Government of India’s telegram) — 

‘ have been given the fullest consideration, and we further understand that the offer 
now made to us in\olves departure fiom the normal parliamentary practice and 
procedure We see in it another proof of the desire on the part of your Ministers to 
find a solut on of this problem * 

The telegram added that the Government of India accept the offer to 
let the Bill go to the Select Committee before the second readmg and noted 
with satisfaction that the terms of reference would be sufficiently wide co 
mclude the principle of the Bill They assume that the representatives 
of Indian opinion m South Africa would have an opportunity of presenb- 
mg then claims which they felt sure the Union Government would agiee 
would not fad to assist the Committee enormously in their task 

Now, Sir, I fully recognise that that Select Committee has not con- 
cluded its labours, that it has not yet made its report and, to put it m 
legal language, the matter therefore is sub judice And, Su-, nothing is 
further from my mmd than to weaken the Government of India or their 
positiop m lelation to the negotiations which are gomg on, and I shall 
be the last person who by domg it might enable the Government of India to 
,spy that because of your actions we lost this battle which is a forlorn hone 
in -my opinion, if for no other reason, for one reason alone, that we on this 
side would not like to come m for the slightest blame by domg anything 
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which mij^ihL be said to have fiustiated the object we have had m view 
Therofoio, I am m the veiy difficult and delicate position, and I have no 
desuo to move this Resolution at this moment But 1 would draw the 
attention of tho Government to one fact, and that is that Dr Malan, in 
this vGiy speech of his which I have read, says that this piece of legisla- 
tion must go thiough bofoic the end of tho Session of the Union Parliament, 
which 13 about tho end of May Supposing the Government of India, who 
aie doing then utmost — and I i^cogniso that thoie is complete agieement 
between thorn anti us — f nl and this Bill is passed thiough before the end 
of the Session, wlicio ^hnll wo stand? This Logislatuie will be deprived cf 
the oppoiLuuity of piossing its opinion and malcmg tho rccommcndntionSi 
particularly the last recommendation which is contained in my Resolution 
This IS a matter of the most vital importance, you know the intensity )f 
fct/hng tliioughout the coimtiy I would therefore request the Government 
that m this maitei, tlicy should go to tho loni,th of calling a special Session 
of tins Assembly, if necessary, at an early dale and give this Legislature 
an oppoitunity of (lion rocoiding its opinion and supporting them further 
in the event of thoie being a disaster (Applause ) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sii, I recognise that my 
friend has udoplcd what I think this House will consider a statesmanlike 
coiuse m tho action he has iikon, and I I hank him on behalf of the 
Govcinment, but moie on behalf of the Indians wdiose interests might 
otheruisc have been seriously prejudiced I notice he has referred to the 
negotiations and lias feared an ill issue, on tliat it would bo improper for 
inc at this moment to expicss an opinion, though 1 myself think timt if 
one goes into negotiations with a defaitist feeling it is likely to load to 
defeat I, lliongh not very optinnstic, am pcihaps slightly more optimistic 
than ho is 

In regard to a special Session in tho event of things going wTong, it .8 
not open to me to make any pronouncement because, as my Honourable 
friend well knows, the calling of tho Session rests with the Governoi Gem 
eial, and it will rest with a Governor General who is not yet even in tho 
country, but I can promise that this debate will bo laid before him at an 
onrlv (late on his niiivnl 


TlmrsdaUf 18lh Marchf 1926 

RESOLUTION RE REDUCTION OE THE EXPORT OF OPIUM, 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) I nso to move 
tlic following Resolution 

** 1 h it tins Vs-^diiblv roroninn mil to tho Oovornor Ooacial in Cnniicil timt immediate 
alt pi liould ho t iki n to givo cff( ct to tho policv of progrossivi ly reducing tlio oxporta 
of opium from Inrlm o\ctpt for strictly medicinal or scientific purposes ao as to 
oxtiiip^uish tluin witlnn a definite ptriod ** 

Sir, (his Rcholntion is confined to tho question of tho Government of 
India's policy in regard to tho export of opium It is an international 
question and tho Resolution is moved in order to prove to tho world tho 
good faith of India m re^^ard to certain international ngreomonts into 
whuh she has entered The original step of which this is tho logical 
consctjui nee w is taken H vtmrs ago In the year 1011 it was decided 
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that exports of opium from India to China should be progressively^ 
restricted and eventually abolished, so as to termin ite such exports by 
the year 1917 That agreement was entered mto with the Government 
of Chma and the Government of China on its side undertook that it would 
entirely proh bit the cultivation of opium m China As a matter of fact 
that agreement lasted foi only two years, because in the year 1913 the 
suppression of opium cultivation was taken up in China vigorously by 
the new xepublican government that had lecently been established there, 
and the Government of India, in older to encourage Chmi in this stricter 
policy, ogreevl in the year 1913 to abohsh exports of opium to Chma 
altogethei, and since that date there have been no ilhcit exports of opium 
from India to China Our exports have been confined to those which go 
to the non-China markets m the Far East With them also the Govern- 
ment of India are acting under an international agreement Thit inter- 
national agreement was eventually ratified b> India in the year 1920, 
eight years aftei the Hague Opium Convention bad ongmally been drawn 
up But the Government of India had been actmg on it meanwhile 
during the per od smce it was ongmally drawm up The signatories to 
the Convention undeitook that exports ot opium should be res^^ncted or 
prohibited by all the signatories to any country which desired the import 
of opium into its territories to be piohibited or lestncted It was left 
to the Government of the import ng country to decide how far imports 
of op um should take place, to control them stnctly with a view to 
preventing abuse and preventing smuggling into Chma In order to carry 
out that polic) the Government of India adopted a system under which 
exports of opium took place only when theie was an import license to 
cover them, that import license being given by the Government of the 
importing country The exports took place m two forms An increasing 
pioportion of them took the foim of imports bv the Government of the 
importing countr}^ w^ho bought direct fiom the Government of India under 
an agreement foi direct sale In addition opium chests have been sold 
monthly m Calcutta foi export under license from an importing Govern- 
ment, but to be imported not bv the Government to whose country they 
weie going, but by private individuals who leceived a license from the 
Government of the importmg country We have recently been trying to 
extend that system of direct sale so as to cover all our exports, and an 
agi cement is on the point of bemg signed with the Government of Indo- 
China which is the last of our large purchasers through the Calcutta 
auction system, and when that is concluded we hope to be able to s^'op 
the system of auction sales altogether All our exports will then be m 
fhe form of exports under direct sales agreements with importing Gov- 
ernments Meanwhile a third stage in the international story is marked 
by the discuss ons that have taken place m 1924-25 at Geneva After 

discussions which were sometimes rather acrimomous, at 

Geneva, two Conventions were drawn up The first of these 
Conventions is one which was signed bv the representatives of all those 
countries which take Indian opium It provides that the countnes which 
at present import opium for smoking purposes should take steps com- 
pletely to suppress the consumption of prepared opium in their territories 
within fifteen years from n date which is to be fixed by a Commission of 
the League of Nations This date which I am afraid is still rather far 
in the future, is to be fi^ed by the League of Nations as soon as it romea 
to the conclusion that the exporting countnes have controlled the export 
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of opium from the 1 temtor.es sufficiently to prevent the smugdm^ of 
opium fiom contmumg to be a danger to the carrying out of this pohcy 

The second Opium Convention is, however, the most important m 
this connection The first article of the Iro'ocol of that Convention 
requires the States which are signatories to the Protocol, m view of their 
duties under Chapter I of the Hague Convention, to establish control over 
the production, distribution and exportation of raw opium in order to 
prevent illegal trafiSc — shall now quote from the Protocol itself 


‘to take such measures as may be required to pre^ ent completely within five yeari 
a smuggling of opium from constituting a serious obstacle to 

' the effective suppression of the use of prepared opium in those territories where such 
use IS teiiipornrily authorised ” 


The Goveininent of India have carefully considered their obligations under 
this new Convention, and they have come to the conclusion that that 
Convention pUuS an obligation on India which is not sufficiently fulfilled 
simply by allowing opium to be exported to the countries m the Far 
East which desire to import it under license, without the Government 
of Indta taking some steps of some kind to assure themselves that the 
imports under license from the importing Government are being put solely 
to the uses lecognized as righlfuf Now that puts the Government of 
^India m a somewhat awkward position m relation to other Governments 
It very difficult foi one Government to go behind the signature cn on 
^importing license of another Government and to make inquines as to 
^whether the statement by that Government that the opium is necessarily 
required for what ^ may be legaided as legitimate purposes is completely 
justified The Government of India have themselves ur!der''nkpn in 
obligation to prevent the exportation of raw opium fiom constituting a 
danger, and they have also undertaken an obhgation to give their best 
assistance m prevent ng the smugghng of opium from being a danger 
The Government came to the conclusion that in ordei to carry out the r 
obhgations in full, they could not confine themselves to a consideration 
of the stnct latter only and must give some w^eight to the spirit of the 
Convention where a strict adherence to the letter might not be sufficient 


It will be remembered that there has been a good daal of criticism, I 
thmlc laigely uninformed, in regard io the Government of India’s attitude 
in the matter of the export of opmra It does not seem to be realised 
that the -Government of India is the one Government m the world which 
^has made a serious sacrifice of the tax-payers' money in order to achieve 
the beneficent ends m view m these Convention^ The Government have 
sacuficed a revenue that amounted m 1911 to 8 crores, rnd with the rise 
m puces that has since taken place would have been considerably more 
at the present day hid conditions as they were prior to 1912 continued 
Instead of that revenue of 8 crores, the Government of India's revenue 
IB now only ]ust 2 cioies and will nndei this new niopocn] over a pcnod 
of \ears dimiinsh until it vanishes altogether and there will be no revenue 
whatever from the export of opium (Mr HaTchandrai Vishindaa 
Thanfe to Mr Gokhaie ") The effect of the Government s aehon in 
repaid to the countries importing opmm trom India will be that these 
countries will no longer have anv reason to ^enr or fo comnla n 
Go\emmenfc of Jndn is nttemnbng to co h^hmd their nmnort certificntes 
The Government of India will lav do^vn that the maximum export will 
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bo lationed each yeai on a progressively declining scnle and there will 
bo no question of the Government considering whether this coun ry or 
that IS unpoxting op um for purposes for whi5i opium is stated m the- 
import certificate to be imported The Government will simply auto- 
matically by an arbitrary rule limit the exports from year to year until 
they finally cease The result of that will be a final loss of opium 
revenue The object m view is one wnth which I lam sure everybody 
in this House and in India is m sympathy, to prevent the abuse of opium 
I am not myself prepared to say that looking to ihe immediate future 
that object is likely to be very quickly attamed I -am afraid that the 
self-denying action of the Government of India and the tax-payer since 
1911 and 1912 has not been to reduce the amount of opium available 
for use in China, but it has at any rate been to prevent Indian opium 
from being the cause of the existence m Chma of 'a vice which s recognised^ 
to be a vice If opium smolang continues on a scale which has scarcely 
been aftected by the events of the last 15 years in China, it is no longer 
due to auv action of the Govemmeut of India The opium is now pro- 
duced mainly in China itself and there is no blot on India m the matter, 
but it does ’’‘^ean a veiy severe los'? of revenue to the Government I do 
not think that it is necessary for us at this stage to consider the rights 
and wrongs of the action taken in 1912 ai^d since We have entered 
into ceitain conventions and obligations and this is the logical conclusion 
of the obi gatiou fiist enteied mto m 1912 and at the Hague Convention 
The lesult will be to set India free of any responsibility whatsoever for the 
use of opium for purposes for which it ought not to be used m the Far East 

One question remains still undecided and that is the period over whnh 
the progressive i eduction of opium exports is to extend The difficulty 
in the matter will be obvious to Honourable Members when they rem nd 
themselves that m the Umted Provinces and m the Malwa States the 
opium crop is a very important one to a large number of cultivaWs 
We have recently made drastic reductions — quite independently of th s 
pohev of ultimate prohibition of export of opium — m the area ciopped m 
the Umted Provinces partly because we have been getting such large 
crops that there are stocks beyond all reasonable amounts It will he 

necessaiw to make fuidher reductions in the aiea cropped foi opium in ihe 
United Piovinces m the immediate futuie and we are anxious that wa 
should do aU that we can to ease the penod of transition for those who 
aie now giowmg opium There aie alternative crops of real value but 
the period of transition is a diflScult one There have been hardships and 
consideiable complaints already as the result of the reduction that was 
made independently cf this policy, and we are anxiou^A therefore before 
coming to a final conclusion as to the period over which this reduchou 
shall extend, to have fully worked out a programme for transition from 
opium to other crops in the Umted Provinces and at the same time 
have some clear undeistanding with the Malwa States as to the question 
of opium production there The problem is a difficult one It is '^im- 
plicated, fii*st of all, by the existence of unduly large stocks and, secondly, 
by the fact that the cultivation of the poppv m the Mnwln States is lot 
80 directly under the control, to say the least of it, of the Government of 
India as is the production m the Umted Provinces The working out 
of that programme, therefore, may take a little time But the generrJ 
pronosition remains that this Hous^e should agree wnth the Gdvemmeofc 
of India in this proposal to wipe finally from the slate all rei^rMsihilftv 
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'of the Government of India in the matter of export of opium for undccsir- 
4iblo UbGs m the Par East Sir, I move 

-kT Madan liohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Div sions 

jNOu-Muhammadan Euralj Sir, I heartily support the proposal that the 
Assembly should recommend to (lie Governor Goneral m Council that 
immediate steps should bo taken to progrcssiyo]y reduce the exports of 
opium from India except for stncti\ medicinal or scientific purposes so 
as to extinguish them altogether within a definite period The decision, 
Sir, is one which undoubtedly will involve much loss of revenue and loss 
to the cultivators also, but it is a humane and statesmanlike decision anJ 
I cordially congratulate the Government of India and the Honourable the 
Tinancc Member on having amved at it 

^Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Eao (East Gedavan and West 
Godavan cum Kibtna Non-Muhammadan Rural) Sir, I have libtem d 
witl considerable interest to the speech of the Honourable the Finance 
Membc. in icgaid to tliLs very nnportani question I also endorse every 
woid which my Honouiable fiiend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya h»8 
said in regard to tlie Jiumano character of this policy One of the con 
tentions which 1 put forward the other day w'us that if the Government 
of Indav accept this polic} of piogressively reducing the exports of opium 
fiom India, with a \Jcw to rcstiicting it to medicinal or scientific pur 
poses, it uecessaiih follows that, if this poliC}, is | 00 d for China and othe" 
Eastern countries, it is equal!} good for India That is the position which 
I tried to take up the other dav, and if I sa} a few wwds m regard to 
thi-? matter it is entirely foi the purpo-^e of persuading my Honourable 
fnend that this pohc} winch is adopted in regard to other countnes should 
be extended, on aeaount of its beneficent results, lo the people of ths 
countr}^ It IS perfectly relevant in a discussion of this subject to poiat 
out to the Oovorament of India that they aie pursuing a pohc} for re^tnofc- 
iDg the use of opium to medicinal and scientific purposes, and if this is 
their policy abroad it is perfeetiv relevant to point out them 

Jlr President The Honourable IMember may point out only in a 
general w^ay what the policy sliould be in legard to the infernal consump- 
tion of opium 

Di wan Bahadur M Eamachandra Rao I wish to point out in a generaJ 
way that if they have not u policy also in regard to the mtemal consunip- 
tiOi^ of opium wath a view to finally extinguishing its use m India, except 
for medicinal and scientific purposes, there would be a variation between 
then position in regaid to other countries and their policy with reference 
to the state of tfaincs in this country I do not say that the Honourable 
Member is not at all alive fo that aspect of the question I am grateful 
that the Government of India have considerably reduced the consumptnn 
of opium m the provinces, anJ all that has been stated m the report of 
the International Conference at Geneva was that the Ministers have ni- 
hented a stneter system of control from the earlier autbonties, and the 
Government of India would have no objection, if they have any other 
pohey with a view finally to extinguish the use of opium except for strictly 
;medicinal and scientific purposes, to the extension of that policy to the 
people of this country I wish to assure the Honourable Member 
that we do reahse that the policy during the last ten or fifteen years or s 
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Las resulted in a considerable reduction of consumption, but what I con- 
tend IS that it has been pointed out in the Heport of the Assam CongreoS 
Iinjuiry Committee that it js necessary that' the Government of India as 
well as the Local Governments should keep this matter m view so iS 
fiuully to extmguish the use of opium except for the purposes mentioned 
in this EesOlution Opium smoking in Assam is \ividly described in that 
Report, and there are parts of India where its uses are certainly ve'y 
deleterious, and it is necessary that some legislative and admimstrative 
steps should be taken for the ultimate extinguishing of this poison, except 
03 stated here, for medicinal and scientific purposes only That is the 
point which I wish to urge on the Honourable Member 

Then I have one or two remarks to make I would like to suggest to 
the Honourable Member that these mtemational agreements should be 
brought up foi ratification by this House We, who repiesent the people 
of India should have some voice m the pohoy which eventuates m these 
Jntern itional acreements Take the Locarno Pact It is open to the 
Government of India, without any reference to the representatives of the 
people, to drag India into a Euiopean war Here agam is another mter- 
-national agreement entered into without anj reference to the people of 
this country, which ultimately led to a loss of revenue of nearly 2 crores 
of Mipees I am pomtnlg out these facts If these particular agreements 
are to be entered into by the executive Government without any reference 
to the representatives of the people, the representative character of this 
House ^ at an end Therefore, Sir, whenever there are these mteinationJ 
policies w^hich have a bearing on the administrative machmei*y of this 
'Country, financial or otherwise, they should be ratified, as they are a 
other countries by a vote m this House That is one remark that I should 
like to make 

The second point I should like to ask the Honourable Member about 
lb this Of course he himself has stated that it would ultimately mean 
M loss of two crores of rupees, and I was rather surprised that he fors'ot 
all about the provmcial contributions which he so often mentions m con- 
nection with proposals that are put forward by this part of the House 
How IS this two crores to be made up? What are his proposals? In how 
man} \ears does he expect to extinguish this trafiSc and what are the 
exact proposals which he has m mmd^ I should have been very glad if 
he had made some remarks on that point because it means that for the 
purpose of cany mg out international obligations entered into by my Hon- 
ourable friends wuthout the concurrence of this House, which means the 
concurrence of the people of India, my Honourable friend may bung for- 
ward proposals which may involve the taxation of the people of India for 
the pm pose of makmg up this loss of revenue 

Diwan Bahadiur T Eangachariar (Madras City Ncn-Muhammadan 
Urban) You approve of it? 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Eao I do, but it does not me m 
that I approve of every measure my Honourable friend may have up nis 
sleeve for the purpose of making up the revenue That is quite a diffs^r- 
ent proposition That is what I wish to bnng to his notice, that when 
such a proposal mvoiving a loss of leveuue is made, though from tbo 
humanitarian aspect I approve of itj it does not mean I should be neces- 
sarily forced to approve of every measure he brings forward 
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Dlv/an Bahadur T. Rangachariar NecosHanly it moans increased taxa- 

lion 

Diwan Bahadur M, Ramachandra Rao* Tluit m the point Li I can. 
approve also o£ Iub tnethods of making up the loss of revenue I will certainly 
ho inoro comfortable m dealing with the proposition The loss of revenue 
may bo made up by leticnehmeufe, it may be made up by a reduction of 
military expenditure, ifc may bo made up by an mcrease of the salt tax, 
by putting up the rates of meomc-tax I do not know how this is going 
to bo made up I urn mentioning the diihculticB m \vhich he ib placing us 
by asking us to approve of this proposal While on the one hand I see 
its international aspect and the humaiutanan side of it, ray Honourable 
friend said nothing as to how ‘'m the course of years’^ as he said, bub I 
do nob know how many years, he proposes to make up this revenue, and I 
sincerely hope that, whatever he raav do, he wull not mcrease the burdens 
of the people for the pm pose of carrying out intcmational obligations m- 
current not bj ourselves or with our concurrence, but by the Executive 
Government of this countr}^ That is the point to which I would ask my 
Honourable friend to make a reply I have been reading the debate on 
^hia subject m the Council of State, in wlnch^he said that the Local Govern 
rncnffl have been asked for their opinions in regard to a more progressive 
policy for the reduction of the consumption of opiufn and that some opinions 
have been received and they are under consideration I trust, Sir that 
the logical conclusion of the adoption of this arrangement will be that they 
will have a more progicssive poliev in reguid to internal (onsurnption 
of opium and that the Government of India and the Local Governments 
will not hesitate to adopt such a policy, whatever may have been said by 
the delegates at the Geneva Conference 

Sir Harl Smgh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan) Sir, ray Honourable friends have been referring to this Resolu- 
tion as a humamtanan one I fear, Sir, it is more a bcntimentnl one 
Some few months back I questioned the Honourable the Pinance Member 
on this very topic I usktd him three or four questions The hrst question 
was, IS it not a fact that since the reduction of the export of opium from 
India, the consumption of opium m China has gone up lather than gone 
down? And is it not a fact that Indian opium has been amply replaced 
by opium grown m Persia, Turkestan, and China itself? And is it not 
further a fact that China had comnatted itself, had m fact given a definite 
pledge that on the Indian Government curtailing the export of opium, they 
on their part would not grow opium locally and would reciprocate the 
humanitarian action of the Government of India by stopping the smoking 
and eutmg of opium by the Chinese Well, Sir, the replies to these 
questions, which are on the records of this House, have disillusioned me 
It has been found that while under the influence of the Anti-Opium League 
our revenue from the export trade has steadily diminished the countries 
to which we exported opium m times past are none the wiser for it, and 
the consumption of opium m those countries has not m the slightest degree 
affected their sobnety, so far as opium smoking and entmg are concerned 
Now, Sir, m view of this fact I fail to understand my Honourable friend's 
appeal to humanitarian sent ment I would have begun, Sir, by applying 
my doctrine to the country itself on the well-known adage that "chanty 
begins at home" and I would have expected the Government of India first 
to say that if we are to apply the dictates of humanity we should apply 
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them to the people of India, because m apphing those dictates to the people 
of India \\c would be quite sure that wc could prc\ent the import of opium 
from neighbouring couutiics such as Persia, Turkestan and China itself, 
and in that case the otTeet of the pre\ention of the consumption of opium 
in this eoimtrv would ha\e naturally led to beneficial results and the 
sacrfico of ie\enue would then, I submit, hive been justified But w^hat 
the Goierument are trying now to do is to eufoice an international compact 
leiMiig India is it is and curtailing the export of opium to China Now 
that I submit, is a questionable proposition and I submit that if the 
Hoiiouiable the Finance Member before he biought fonvard this Eesolu- 
tion, had asked us to consider the International Convention m pursuance 
of which this Besolution finds itself on the agenda paper to-day, we w^ould 
lia\c liad i great deil to sa\ about it I entire!} agree wuth my Honour- 
able friend Diwan Bahadur Eamachandra Bao that these International 
Comentions imohing tlie countu m large financial losses should not have 
been accepted by the Government of India without the consent and con- 
currence of this House, and I, therefore enter rnv piotest with him 
against agreeing to those Conventions and giving efteeb to them behind 
the back of this House 

My ueM pomu is \<hat assuruuec his tho Finance Member, and for the 
mutter ot tuai tUo Cjoveruuical of India, obtained from tlie countiics Co 
wiiicli tin. export ot opium used to bo made and is now to be imuled 
Have the} got any assuruuec irom thuae countries that they will be muta 
sober m consequence of the uon-suppi} of opium from India ^ Nothing of 
the iviud ^Vnd then i wish to ask \*iiut is the meaning of these eloquent 
periods that we hear from both sides of this House tuat this Itesoiubiun 
IS inspired bj high and noble humamtanan purposes \oa to uut make 
one Lbmamau less sobei or more sober 

Pandit Madan Honan Malaviya If some one else must steal, I will 

not 

Sir Haxi Smgh Goal \uu do not, 1 submu, make these foreign people 
more sober or less sober b} the fact that you suppl} or do not suppiy opium 
Tlie^ get It otherwise And vve lose the levenuc M} Honourable Inend 
Pandit Madan 2^1ohan M ilaviya ejaculates that if other people steal we do 
not steal My answer is that we do not steal at all We were engaged 
m an miematioual trade Wc did not tell the people m Chma to go and 
smoke opium We smapl} exported opium just as vve export qumme, 
and people can just as well poison themselves with quimne as they can 
with opium I therefore, submit that there is no moral justification for 
the sacrifice of this large revenue of the countr} loi which the Honourable 
Finance Member has disclosed as }et no substitute, without assuring hmi- 
Belf that the result for which this sacrifice is sought to be made would be 
assuredly beneficial ind that some guarantee is forthcoming from the count- 
ries concerned that they \m 11 second tlio efforts of the Government of India 
in reducing the consumption of opium and in restricting the supply from other 
countries On these grounds, Sii, I do not feel at all convinced that the 
Honourable Finance Member has made out a good prhnd facie case I am 
perfectly at one with him ind with mv Honourable friends on this side that 
the supply of opium should be curtailed, that opium is a noxious drug, and 
that it IS not right that vve should export opium to other countnes pro- 
vided the countnes concerned would benefit by our non-supply of opiurp; r-. 
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and that is a proviao upon which I wish to lay particular emphasis m view 
of the facts that I have stated 


Mr K Eama Aiyangai (Madura and Eamnad cum Tinnevelly Non* 
Muhammadan Euial) Sir, u any one is responsible for this kind of 
argument on the part of Honouiable Members on this side, I should think 
that the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett is Whenever a question of reduc- 
tion of taxation was put forth, he always pointed to the j rovincial con- 
tributions or some other thing which would affect what is dear to this 
side of the House Now the same thing is put forward by this- side 
But this ought not to detei this Assembly from passing the Besolution 
which has now been put before them The Eesolution is worded very 
guardedly I dare say the question will be looked mto very carefully bv 
the Finance Department and the other department responsible for tne 
cultivation of opium and lestiicting its aiea If it is worked out properly 
it should be so graded that the finances should not at all be affected bv 
this question of loss of revenue which could be made up by other increases' 
m the course of some years Of com-se the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
was not able to give us the ei.act period within which this could be effected' 

I dare say it -nould not be over 20 yeara If I am nght, and I believe that 
was said m another place — ^if it is properly worked out it will be qmte 
possible to allow growmg revenues practically to replace the loss without 
much effect being felt by the Assembly That is one point I wish to 
place before the Assembly Secondly, whenever you begin to decide upon 
a question of this kind conferring lasting benefit you ought not to be 
deterred by the idea that this false revenue, as I would call'tt, is going to 
be lost Are you going to falter with respect to the JoSs of excise revenue 
about which we aie so particular All that we can recommend is, as iti 
has been recommended by some Provinoial Governments, that this may 
be done m couise of years, so that the other revenue which might grow 
m its own way may make up this loss We must be prepaied to wipe 
that out as early as possible That being so, this question ought not to 
be affected by any consideiation of loss of revenue Again this has 
been a subject that has commanded the attention of this House for a 
very long time, from the days of the late Mr Gokhale and if it is given 
effect to, we have certainly to feel thankful to God for giving this 
Assemblv and the Finance Member an opportunity to put it m the form 
of a Eesolution which would leceive the acceptance of the public The- 
only thing I will add is, taking all these into consideration, I once again 
urge upon the Finance Member to see that he does not pit one item 
against another The whole question of adjustment of taxation requires 
consideiation in all its vanous aspects Every matter should be given its 
due place Of course we have reduced provincial contributions during these 
two years by about four crores, which means that we aie progressively 
reducing them, and that should be the only aim, they should be reduced 
at the earliest opportunity But that should not come into conflict with 
another duty that we owe As I have said, if we have 40 crores of extra 
taxation on the country, some attempt should be made to reduce it bv 
degrees While you are bound to reduce provincial contributions, try at 
the same tunc to reduce taxation also Of course ''he measure to be 
adopted ra each case is a matter upon which I should say the Finance 
Member shouH take full lesponsibility and show by his arguments that he 
has exercised his ludgment for the best This side of the House has clearly 
stated that it did not agree with the Finance Member in respect of the 
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proposals that he made by which he lefused to reduce taxation, but they 
thankfully and gladly accepted the further leductfon in the provincial 
contnbutions pravided for next year and also the abolition of the cotton 
excise duty This House felt that it was possible to give fuither help to 
the poor tax-payer of the country, and that has not been done It is m 
fixing how the final results should be arrived at that the Pinance Member- 
must show a sympathetic grasp of the whole question and make a dis- 
tnbution in the best mteiests of the country While I am for abolishing 
the provincial contiibutions gradually, I also ask that such help as pos- 
sible be given to every side Let me at least take this occasion of remind- 
mg the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that m abolishing the opium 
revenue he is going to lose revenue to this extent, and I congratulate him" 
for my o^vn part on this bold step he is taking when according to him 
India wants all the money now collected by this extra taxation But 
want him also to be similarly bold m reducing taxation m such proper-^ 
tion as it ought to be done m present circumstances 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Sir, I do not think that it would 
be wise of me to follow the last speaker into a reopening of the question i 
of what priority you should give to reduction of taxation over reduction 
of provincial contributions But let me deal at once with the effect of ' 
this prospective loss of revenue on om financial position Now, it is 
perfectly true that at some future date, when you are no longer getting 
2 crores £u year of mcome fiom expoits of opium, you will have to see that" 
the rest of your taxation must be highei to bring in a sum to the extent 
of 2 croies more than if you had not given up your opium revenue, or^ 
utematively your expendituie must be 2 crores less than it would other- 
wise have been, and that means that you must foiego piesumably desuable 
expenditure to the extent of 2 ciores That is looking at the thing purely 
as a theoretical proposition m the futuie You cannot do without 2 crores 
without being without that 2 ciores But so fai as the immediate future 
IS concerned the pioblem is compheated by other considerations In the 
first place, as I have already pointed out to the House, we have unduly 
large stocks of opium at the present time And simply in view of that 
fact, without reference to this pohey, we have consideiably leduced the 
total aiea undei cultivation, and some further leduclion will be necessaiy 
in order to pave the way for the ultimate extinction of expoits But duiing 
that time we shall tend to be using up stocks, so that though our gross 
revenue fiom opium will be less bv the amount by which we have reduced 
our exports, oui net revenue will tend piobably during the earlier years 
of the period to be lather higher than it would otherwise Ijave been owing 
to the size of the stocks, so that there is not m the immediate futuie any 
large amount of revenue to be lost We shall be gettmg less revenue, 
but we shall be spending less on produemg opium because of the size of 
our stocks That will tend to be the position Of course it will have 
to be modified with reference to the desii ability o& making the reduction 
of area fall as lightly on the cultivatoi as is possible But I do think we 
can look forward to a position in which such loss of revenue as we may 
incur will not seriously affect our budget position in the next two or three 
years That being so, the only answer I can give in regard to provincial 
contributions is that at any rate I live in hopes that before we begin to 
suffer seiiously from the loss of revenue from opium, we shall have amved 
at a solution of the piovmcial contnbution pioblem That is optimistic 
perhaps, and it depends on providence quite as much as on the Fmanca 
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Mombei But I h ivu at aii) uito liopes that the proyincial contribution 
problem will bo reasonably settled before Iho necessity of finding, altcrnativo 
income oi alteiniilavo rediietons of expenditure to I iKo the place of 
this opium ie\enuc becomes i seiioua problem ior the House 
Next, Ml Itamachandia Kao raised the (piesliou of the internal 
uso of opium I (lunlv la and otlicis wlio spoke on Ijiia point 
have sligliU} imsuiuKi stood the c\aet mcaimig of the Kesoiu- 
tion befoie us Tla» Go\cininont propose that they should ccoso to export 
opium .iltogellior withm a hmito<l number of years exeept for medicinal 
purposes But that docs not mean that they express the opinion that 
opium ought to be used onl} for medicinal purposes Their international 
obligations icquiro them to lake ml steps m their power to prevent Indian 
opium from being smuggled, and m order to picvent the smuggling of 
Indian oimim aftci it has left India, the proposal is to arrive at a position 
where it does not lcn\e Indi i at all except in what will bo comparatively 
small quantities for mcdieiunl purposes That is quite another proposition 
from the statement to whicli I in j self arn not willing to subscribe that 
opium cannot be properly used for au} but medicinal purposes 

The same speaker spoke of this policy having been adopted without 
the Convention having been brought before the House for ratification 
Now the question of bringing international conventions before this Legis- 
lature foi ratihc ition obviouslj raises a larger issue than the House would 
desire me to piu'sue at the present moment, but I claim that in this case 
the Government of India knew, dining the time that they were considering 
the Convention, long before tins h id renehed the stage of being a conven- 
tion, that the view of at an} rate a rnijoritj m this House as expressed 
m nuineious speeches on nun crons occ»isioiis was in favour of the general 
lines of the policy that the Go\einnient of India were pursuing, if indeed 
il did not think that the Go^cimneul of India's policy fed short of whab 
the more progicssive prohibitionists in this House would have desired There- 
fore we cannot, I think, be open to the accusation of having pushed the 
House into an international obligation contiary to the view^s of the spokes- 
men of the country in this House 

The Resolution now" before this House is not that we should ratify that 
Convention, but that in order to fulfil both in spirit and in letter the 
obligations undertaken in the Convention we should go somewhat further 
thin the letter of the Con\ention and restrict our exports graduahv until 
they are completely got iid of Sir Han Singh Gour, and, I think to 
some extent, my friend Diw"an Bahadur Kangachanar feared that we w"ere 
immolating ouiselves on the altar of mfructuous results, if I may mix my 
metaphors I did not claim when I fiist spoke that the effect of this 
action on ihe part of the Government of India would be to brmg about 
the millenium oi even to bung about any immediate reduction m the 
total quantity of opium used and abused m the world It is to some 
extent a case of casting our bread or opium upon the waters, whether 
we shall firid'it af^er many days is a matter for speculation But. as 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pointed out, we aie taking this action 
on the strict hne that international obligations and the position of India 
m the world make it desirable that we should go ahead without fear of 
consequences, and there is very little more to be said on that We have 
entered into obligations and we are pursuing a logical course 

As regards tlie position of the cultiyator, to which my fnend Diwnn 
Hahadur Kangachanar drew attention, that is naturally a matter which 
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the Government of India and the Provmeial Government concerned have 
purticulaily m mmd, and it is, as I said before, because of oui anxiety 
to do fulf justice to the cultivator that we have nob felt it possible as 
yet to fix a defimte period within which opium expoits aie to be finally 
abolished The difficulty is to some extent a financial one There are, 
as far as I undeistand, alternative crops, such as wheat and sugar, which ^ 
are entirelj pioductive and which can be easily changed over to by the 
cultivatois But the cultivator has been m the habit of receiving financial, 
assistance for the production of opium which he would not normally get 
for the production of other crops The custom of the busmess of the 
giowmg of opium has been to make advances for cultivation and this is 
not the normal custom, I gather, in the alternative crops It is a matter 
which the Government of India and the Government of the Umted Pro- 
vinces will have to take into very careful consideration 

On the whole, I think that the House, though it is not anxious to lose 
this revenue, is anxious to carrj^ this Eesolution The House will thereby 
be putting a final seal on the action taken as long ago as 1908, when we 
fiist enteied into discussion with China m regard to the restriction of 
expor'^s and smce then enshrmed m various mtemational agreements and 
Conventions showing that the Government of India and the people of 
India have no desire, even though it costs them considerable sums out 
of their own pocket, to be a par^'y to the abuse of opium outside India 
L trust the House wall carrv this Eesolution unanimously 


Mr President The questicn is 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Ckmncil that immediate 
liteps should be taken to give effect to the policj of progressively reducing the exports 
<if opium from India except for strictly medic nal or scientific purposes so as to 
extinguish them altogether within a definite period ” , i 


The motion was adopted 


I 


Mojiday, 6th February, 1926 

demands POE SUPPLEIMENTAEY GEANTS IN liESPECT OF 

EAILWAYS 

i 

Extensiox- of the Lee CoMMrssiov^*^ Eecommexdatiovs to Officehs oi* 

CoMPAXY ExILWAYS 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Sir, I beg to move 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 68 00,0(X) be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges winch will come in course of payment during 
the year ending 31st March, 191^6, in respect of the ‘ Working Expenses — Administra j 
tion * ** 

The paiiiculais of this Demand have been set out lu detail on pages 2 and 3^ 
of this Blue-book which has been circulated to Honourable Members Of 
the 68 lakhs for wffiich I am asking, the Standmg Finance Gtmmittee have 
approved of 31 Jakhs Somewhat naturally they preferred, not to express jd' 
opinion upon the balance, namel}^ a Demand for 37 lakhs of rupees which 
I am asking for for the purpose of extending the Lee Commission s proposals 
lo officers of the East Indian Eailwav, the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway 
and Companj Eailwa^s with effect from the 1st April, 1924 The House will 
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ri nu iiilu’r that n* nituit* f^r th •; Jt'uuufjt in tiu' t nf hnt 

\» ir M'hal )»rnv(uon uat, h^utvir f iit ratt rnv ( n,\ t ti" I d‘d not 
oppi'si il lain' till nut f Ui rt i nut In tiu* hri( pf tM , ni l^hriiary 
liiat \i/n tlu tM»v*rnnr (itiuiul <n i'ntinnl !i nl nnf In * n al/lf f)ri{nfi tj 
inijiahi tint inufif In tlu’ « t ojjf| n* tin Ilomr * ul n fminhcr, 

tlu> L» f (‘(♦nuni (rai.f/np ^1 c un u (mI )Mrt . (hit uirvpnh»^ad 

^cilun h un'ii , i> nj}i »n ndur pni'; und* Mrtnin pr*jKiJi'j for 

lUorfM ii 1 i !i uani 1 1 Mn In jMt i Mthi r * In v i u ul u tm nmiu' n^i it i ui 

Mi»l *n IjuImui uu»n no It ft h Ul Kulua in tin /nil a n' rni 


* W <t ii.t ntr I *»( *)}'aiUUi J^jvt ttj» * it n i » vxi t v f « ilUu » 

lu pr*-'*' <i (*»f u ml k» i |» ♦! I* u I o i^y Uil» tu uni r tint mnnniiuit. ni Imln 
•u IV *iil\ in* i >n ' j » jl>l* n U‘ i> uf ih t lutil nun 1 **-/ nt vic,4ncii3 

t> tin* fixlwiV lUj ntnnnt t i t i (m 

In fact a» tin flnnuurihl^ th* In ulu nf tin ffr>u * . ml i/» a i h n thn 
llniLi^ 'lt»> t nr*»[m il • t r* in iIk uulur** n( fi I iir toinprMiU^^ N nv* 

n \\ (It 1 u d tin* 1 hi ! ; t 1 1 t *r 1 li id u*>t lu *^n jd>li to a c* itai i 

fioin llu (tanpun liad Mi\'> ’ In h ( r tiu v \ un' pr^parid to tci # pi that 

j art nf tin Ja i ( n rn u mu prnp m iK \huh n-Iiti*! io f luliun ‘i itioa^ ar d 

i(^ ua*^ ^>r tht • ii t » a rh it 1 fhrai^du U \ nn!<^ he Aran; h^r nn> to pfuS'*, 

tin pio| ♦ ->/d hi fn^i I hi \ *1 h(\ ^>in k tint u h i\* had c '^rt ’•p^^tid* lu e 

with tin ( oinp uu ml un *r Ih nn lUifrd Of < our » r* i; 

lUMldhcultv ihotu Mn* 1 j A huhm iml thoOnat- Itul uj I^uunula U ul Uj , 
siiu I list t u[ hi ^ii ru V i\ ; uu h r diri ; t *St<Ui in m i^» un at JUu 

a tin ti uh oi ran (ou* poiuhtK* nitli ih* Hiuin Hi Jiril tuc (’Mnpau 
UiiluaN 1 uu in i pt; At UJ to u tint th» % d^ u d p( d it propo^ d of the 

I la* I anint'i u rt uitli ri ^ ird to luduini mlio t, that d t(; tin} are pre 

pirtd (** i\pi iitc (runiii-; failMis in t i*h r ih tt thov iui> uurf up t) i 
n ( ruum* nt of To pi r < i lU of tin lot'll miinhi r ui their departments m 
India 

ilr, B Das Dui^ion Vou-Muhrumnadaii) Tor uluch \oar — 

HILM or JOJ.V 

Mr A Eangaswaml Iyengar I wa^ not folloum;^ the ironourahle Mem 
hi r Will In KmdK stall* tlio po-.itiun un ^ 

The Honourable Sir Oharlos Innes I ua-. inim* to n\plain to the House, 
or Ihosi of file House that wer*. iNteniin; lo nut that the Lee Commission's 
proposal K/iuHUd of two parts, oiu re hum;' to certan benehts for olhccis, 
md (lie other nlUmi' lo int leased Iiuhanuacavi Thev made certain pro- 
posals lej^aidiin^ fniliaiiis ituni and those projiosals have hcea accepted m 
full I>v the Comi>an\ Uaihuna That is the position I wuh to brm^' before 
the House That h* in;,' so, the case is now ripe for submission to this 
Houm I am n\v iro tliat the House has alrcadv decided nob to have any- 
thni;( to do uith the* Leo Commission s pioposals, but I am not without hopes 
that the} will acre [it the fact that llio^e proposal have been eMendcd to 
ofliceis of Gove iiunent departments Thev have been extended nmoiv-f others 
to the oiluirs of State Lailwa\s Now, the scales of pay of oficers of 
('^oinpiuv l{ail\\a\s are basid on the scales of pav in force on State Rail- 
ways, m no case are tliev greater Theie are ofheers on Company llniluoys 
doin*' apiiroximatcly the same work, thoie aie othcers of correspond ng 
Htatub and emoluments to oJhcers in the Indian Service of State Ealuay 
15n"meeis and othcers of the supenor revenue establishment of State Eul- 
vvaya We have also ascertained by an actual examination of records that 
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whatever improvement the Government of India have sanctioned, miprove- 
ment of pa\ oi improvement m the conditions of service, for othcers of those 
two dopariments of State Hallways, Company Hadwajs have been authoused 
vutoin ilic dlv to extend the same concessions and the same impiovoincnts 
to their owTi olhceis This bemg^ so, these officers we consider have a right 
to expect that they should get the smie benchts as have been extended to 
the State Hailwav engineers and the officers of the superior revenue establish- 
ment of the State Euilwavs We do not think it would be fair to withhold 
these concess ons from them, and since the Home Boards of Company Hall- 
ways have accepted that part of the Lee Commissons proposals which 
relate to increased Tndnuisation, we are satished that we, on our part, 
must extend these concessions to their officers That, Sir, is the reason for 
this Supplementar} Grant which I urn asking 

2J[r M X Acharya Sa, I rise to move the amendment standing m 
my name 

Tint tJjo DeinanU uiiiler the he id Working Expenses — Vdministralion * bo 
reduced by 37 Jakbs 

The House bus just listened to the aigunionts of the Honourable Sir 
Charles Junes asking the House to vote this Demand I should be insult- 
ing the m*elhgence of this House if I should traverse at an} leugth the 
old ground which ought to be verj familiir to us all with respect to the 
manner m v hich the Lee Commission w is appointed or its recommenda- 
tions in uJe This Hou^e not without some great effoit on its part got 
the chance of ditcubsing the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
m detail on the lOth September, 1924 I hope that evervbodj, on this 
side of the HoubC at Last, remembers, and Sir Charles lanes seems to 
have referred to it himself, — everjbodj ou this side of the House remem- 
bers the feeling with which the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
w^ere greeted by the repieseutatives of the people It must be vntfam 
the memory of ever\bodv present here how on the 10th September, 1924, 
the Leader of the House v\ anted this House to give its sanction to the 
very rnanj recommendations of the Lee Commission and how an amend- 
ment was moved by my honoured leader Pandit Hotilal Nehru to the 
effect that for reasons stated m the amendment the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission be not accepted It is enough for mj^ purpose 
now to point out that the amendment was cirned bv this House by 68 
votes to JO In other words, the amendment that the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission be not accepted was voted for bv almost every 
uon-official Member of tins House, and that ought to hav^e sliowm the 
official side the great feeling m the couutrv^ Almost evervbody who came 
here as representing the people felt bound on that occasion to show m 
the most unmistakeable terms that the non-official Members of this House 
would not be a part} to what has been veiv properlv called the Lee loot 
Here we are called upon by the Honourable the Commerce Membex to 
give an expression of our opinion again on that same question He has 
referred very nghtly to what happened last yeai at the appropnnte time, 
namely, the Hallway Budget On the 27th February 1925 this item 
came up and there was an amendment by mv fnend, Mr Kelkar, whose 
absence from this House w^e all deplore, to the effect that 37 Jakhs be 
cut off from the amount required for the Lee Commission s recommenda- 
tions, and Sir Charles Innes then, for reasons of which he was the best 
judge, thought it well not to discuss this question, he withdrew that 
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proposal to provide 37 lakhs lu the Budget and therefore there was no 
discussion about it i want, b r, now to point out that he is introducing 
this verj large question m a JJemaud for a Supplementary Grant It 
was not discussed at the regular time, it was not discussed last year 
durmg the time of the Bailwu} Budget, and therefore the Members of 
this House did not have an opportunity to enter into any of the details 
with respect to his demand for 37 lakhs I do not know. Sir, how far it 
IS fair to introduce in a Supplementary Grant an item w'hich on prmciple 
-13 open to objection and about which on principle, it must be well known 
to the opposite side that this House has got very strong objections It 
13 not here a question of details only It is both a question of detau and 
a question of general prmciple I therefore object, Su*, in the first 
mstance to the introduction of this very large item m what I may call a- 
very surreptitious manner {Cues of “ Oh, oh ") as part of a huge bupple- 
mentarj Demand Very well, Sir, I will say m rather not a straight 
manner (/la HonourablB Member “That is worse’’) as part of something* 
else I think it would have been more fair that this item should be 
discussed durmg the more appropriate occasion when all other items come 
up, namely, durmg the time of the Railway Budget However, it has. 
come before us, and I am sure that we on our side shail not be lackmg 
m givmg the answer that the Demand calls for 


Sir, I was looking up the proceedmgs of the Standmg Rmance Com 
mittee for Railways to see if there at least any detailed explanation is 
given with regard to this item of 37 lakhs The Honourable the Commerce 
Member just a httle while ago congratulated himself (and I dare say he 
had very good reason to congratulate himself), on the fact that he was 
able to cast the apple of discord among ourselves (Crtes of “ No, no 
at any rate he felt giad that among the non-oflBcials themselves there 
were some who were prepared to take his side as against those who were 
not so prepared 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett They were discussmg thmgs on 
their merits 

Mr M. K Acharya On this item at least, both on prmciple and on 
its merits I hope I shall also be able to congratulate myself that we on 
this side of the House shall give our answer with one imited voice l 
think I shall not waste more of the time of the House I beheve it is a 
duty w'e owe to ourselves — shall be giad if the opposite side does nos 
press it — it is a duty we ow'e to ourselves, havmg expressed our ideas* 
about the Lee Commission recommendations m general, havmg raised 
this question last year and havmg mduced the Commerce Member to 
withdraw it last year, I believe it is a duty that we owe to ourselves that 
every non-official Member here should see that this item is again rejected 
I again wish to point out here that no explanation is given as to how this 
37 lakhs IS arrived at, not that I regret it even if it had all been given 
there it would not have made the slightest difference to me, it would not 
have swayed my judgment on the question in the least fashion if ah the 
details had been there as to how this figure had been arnved at, I would 
perhaps have not even cared to read it, the whole matter in my eyes 
would not be wwth readmg at all Therefore it does not matter to me 
But with regard to those others who are supposed to be much more 
reasonable who will go into the ments of the question and for whose sake 
perhaps all these details are supphed— I was lookmg as I said mto the 
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proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee and I found nothmg 
there e\cepb this, that 37 lakhs are required m connection with the recom^ 
mcndations of the Lee Commission Wo read “Its 68 lakhs made up of the 
following 37 lukhs are required to meet the extra expenditure 

for the extension of the Lee Commission concessions to the othcers ot 
the Great Indian Penmbula Hallway and Company -worked Hallways from ^ 
the 1st April, 1924 and we had the laconic statement at the end that 
the Committee considered that the portion of the Demand relating to 
the Lee Commission should be dealt with separately in the Assembly " 

I am glad, therefore, 1 shall not have the thundering eloquence of any 
membcr£> of the Standmg Finance Committee rising up against me, at 
least on this item I trust they will support me I hope they have 
already objected to this item in the meetings of the Fmance Committee 
and I hope they wiA one and all support me and that they will come up 
and join the force of their arguments also to what I am now moving, 
namely, that this item be reduced by 37 lakhs — the amount required for 
the concessions suggested by the Lee Commission As I said we do not 
know what these concessions are, they may be right or they may be 
wrong, they may be very liberal or they may not bo very liberal, fhoy 
may or miy not be just the barest that may be required, but whatever 
that IS, I beneve that we shall be doing the right thing by refusing to con- 
sider this thing It IS a matter on which this House has already made up 
its mmd, and applying the general piinciple to which we have committed 
ourselves I believe that it needs no argument to sav that this should be 
rejected I therefore move, Sir, that this 37 lakhs be reduced from this 
amount 

Mr E K Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot Non-jMuhammadan Hural) Sir, 1 onlv w^ant some information 
from my Honourable friend the Commerce Member I see that m the 
Demand for 68 lakhs, 37 lakhs lepreseuts the cost of extending the Lee 
Commission concessions to certain raihvay officials What I wouid like 
to know from him is this whether this sum of 37 lakhs repiesents the 
entire cost to the raihvay administration of the effect of extending the 
Lee Commission concessions or wdiether under the non-voted items there 
IS any further amount which w^ould be represented by the extension of 
these concessions 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta Sir, 1 am not going to disappoint my friend 
Mr Acharja 1 am whole heartedly nb one with him in rejecting this 
Demand Sir I think it is somewhat imlair that this proposition should 
be brought as a supplementarv^ grant, before the policv underlying it has 
been debated m the first instance You have ruled, Sir thnt this is not 
the occasion to discuss questions of pohev but in this particular instance 
the Question of policy wais nevei discussed in the Assembly, and therefore 
I sav it IS somewhat unfair that this matter should be biought up at this 
stage before the discussion on the merits of the policy has taken place 
on the floor of tl is House Therefore Sir, while bowing to your rul ng, 

I submit that on this occasion m this mattei at least, the pohey also 
18 subject to review of the House 

Then, Sir without going at length into the Heport of the Loot Com- 
mission — it was nothmg less than a Loot Commission — say that the 
acceptance of the recommendations of that Commissioii reveals our rulers 
m a light which IS not very flattering to bliem — they have the possession' of 
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tho niouc\ and tlic> jia\ ihuin-^thu^ a* tlu v lila., ui the rat^-. they Like, and 
in ui\ inaniu i lhc\ lilvo, is nuin as 1*) diilircnt coacc^aons ha\e been 
gi\oii bv (lus la)ut CtnnaUrtSion I liad l ilcalatcd tins tm a prtMou, oeca>ion, 
and I hauin thu, small and bi^' pat to'^ttini, jn all tiara are 19 dan rent 
concu {\ei\ one ot llum oo^tinii money (o tiio pi opj^ of India 

And InnliLiiaoic llus* \\ \-> dent, it i tmio ulnn tin pra i of tb ni[s v.cr*- 
cl un, onh i {c»\ us nflcr trie uuuini>nli oi 1919 wlan to[> pncta 
were ruling 

Mr Preslcloat Ciit r t nnot allu/ tht ironouaiblu Memljei to go 

into dl tin rt ouuunt ad UU)n > ot the Lt e C<nniin >->ion He niu-.t r^ntriot 
hnn'stlf to tilt piUieiiHr n connuLndaUuiu uPli ulueh the h 

com t imul 

Mr Jamnadiis M Molita Sir, tins n\oUes ill tin rutomuicnd itiona 
of the Ijtu CmmiUbbiun 

Mr President Uht. Jlonourubli Member imist confmc hnnbclf to suuU 
of the Lee Coiunn^&iou t> iceunnucnd itinn> as ajiply to the ruluay oilicaiJs 
eoucoined 

Mr Jairmadas M Mehta ^Ia3 I submit, Sir, that e’ven tln^ restricted 
Horn md ihout tho inert ibc m the bihuiL-> of eoinpaiu rad viu ofFicuIs 
uicluiiob dun st ouo ut the Llc Connnibbiuu :> rocommond iMou^ and 

Ihib qucbtiun oi e\toncling t!u oonco-'bion:> to the ohiOerb of comp iu\ worked 
railw Ub w Is IK Ml dibCUb^Lcl on the tloor oi the House 1 am not going 
one meh outb de thobC rccounnoudatious 

Mr President \\ill the Houourible AHmber proceed lurtber? 

Mr Jamnadas M Mohta \ls. Sir, I im dong so I cnce more protest 
that this Dcm lud bliould ha\e oteu biuu^ht on the occabiou ot Supple- 
mental \ DeiumJb loi Giantb, our ohjoction to the Leo Coanmssion ecu- 
cessicub leuiuub abbolntdy unaltered Sir, alter the separUion of the Pail- 
wa\ Timnceb from the Genei il imnuecs, the Lulua\ Board itscli should 
ha\e resisted this piiticulir cucroaciuneub ou the public purse Sir, whit 
IS the object of the separatiuu oi the Eadway Fininces from the General 
Fmmees It is to werk the l\idwi\s on a commercial biss, but what 
IS the charm m the word “coimneieiark if you do not tollow commercial 
methods ^ The whole irgument for the sepiritiou of the Ea hriy Fmances 
was th it wo weie going to lie it tho Eailw ly Depirtmcnt as a commercial 
department, we were gomg to commercialise the Eailw a\s, and to follow 
business methods m the working of the Eailw ays Now^ Sir, the porbi 
cular Dom md is the clearest indication that that is not being done 
This mi\ be all right in a State Service But m a conimcrc»aI service 
a concession granted to all ind sundry without reference to the merits, 
without showang results, is utterly out of place Sir, I will quote a hfctle 
from a speech I made when the question of the separation of Eailway 
Finance was under consideration I then wrimed the Government that 
the nailwav service was not hhe other Government departments I said 
^'The lailway service was organized as a public service and under the 
present proposds of the Government it mil continue as a public service 
and not as a commercial service We should insist on results being 
showTi bv your services, and if^they cannot you either dismiss or remove 
or degrade them ” That ought to be the method pursued in the railway 
’administration, but what do we iind^ We find that the Lee Comtmssioa 
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proposals aie to ai)ply to all railway oflhcials who wore appointed under 
cert uu conditions, without lefeience to the woik they have done, without 
regard to the lesults they ha\e shown Take only one lailway the Assam- 
Bengal Ihuluav This Railwa/, I suppose, will come undei the benefit of 
these 37 lakhs ot rupees Well, Su, this Railway was opened m 1895 
It IS now 30 3 Lai'S since that Railway began to work and duung these 
80 veais this Railway has been subsidised bv the tax-payei to the extent 
o^ 10 cioies of lupees It is working at a loss every yen to the tune 
of 30, 40 10 or 20 lakhs Tlicie is not a single year during wh eh 
tills Rnhvav lias shown an\ thing but loss ever since its mcepticu, and the 
tot il ainount of loss up to ditc is 10 ciores of lupces, and still the officials, 
holongnu' to the &t ite R^llwa^s and the Compan\ -worked Slate Ra J'vnys 
will gad these Lonce->^ions They will got highei pay and passage money, 
lhe\ will get medical altcndance, thc\ will get anj thing and everything 
which was permissible for the Lee Comunsson to giant this is utterly 
unbusiuesshke and thereforo Sn, 1 want the Slembois of the Railway 
Boird, including tin Riilwav jMemboi, to disown these concessions so far 
as these lailwav olhccis uc concerned Just as I helped my Honourable 
friend bn Ch nles Junes and my Hnnoinnhle fr end, IMi Sim only a 
short while ago it is then bounden and sacred duty now'' to help us, to 
\otc with us and to denounce tins giant beemso it is not m the interests 
of rulw ly elhclencv You cannot breathe hot and cold in the same breath 
in lelition to the snne ndminHtr ition Tins is pie-eminently unbusiness- 
like It IS not wai ranted by the condition of the Companv’^oiked Railways 
The Bengal Xignui Railway might ho put m the class wh ch is not 
altogether jiaMug Other raiKva\s might be mentioned, but I mention 
the CISC 0 ^ the Assam Bong il Raihviy only, jou can veiify it fiom the 
books that this Railway has put us to n loss of 10 croies It has been 
consistentlj workng at a loss and still we are to p jy to these officers all 
these huge concessions Ruiely this is not a kind of thing which this 
House cap accept and it is not commerciali/ntion of inihvays to wffiich 
tins House has agreed I sa\, Sir your separation of Railway Finance 
will be a farce if in the railway administration you introduce these methods 
of paving a man according to the number of years of his service without 
regard to the results of the wwk which he has been putting m Tt is 
not onlv unbusinesslike it is wTong it is unjust, it is practically robbing 
the public of so much money m the interests of the incompetent officers 
They do not deserve these concessions, and if at all they deserve anything, 
it 18 rebuke Here vou are plac ng a premium on incompetence by giving 
these huge concessions to people who have put us to a loss of 10 crorea 
That IS not tlio right way to proceed m the case of a commercial enterprise 
like the Raihvavs When T ur^ed diinn^r the debate on the separation of 
Railway Finance that the Ralwavs should not be treated as a Govern- 
ment service mv friend Sw G^ement Hindley, who was that day in 

charge of the Resolution was kind enough to sneak with the greatest 

admiration of mv sneeah and he sa^d that T had the clearest vis on of 
film n rTiniinrhter J Sir, if that was so, you must now come to 

mv heln If T had the clearest vip^on thpn I have it now stll, and vou 

must arrree with me that these 37 lakhs eannofc be granted And I 
re»>^ember tha*- when the motion of my friend Mr Acharva about the 
rndwav employees was under discussion mv Honourable friend Mr Siro 
rofnrmd annrnvmglv to n^v nbservntiona about the railway service 
against increase of Salaries without results being shown While howevet 
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it uns u qucbtion of uicrcabiiig ilic poor inair:> aalarv at that time, 
rcuKirks were vtr^ iele\aut aial i;,^rotibIe IhtreUirc now, Sir, m nU 
faunobb iuitl houvbt}, I ij\ )ou to cli>oun tiny i^rxnl aud not to have aii) 
th ng to do witn it Now, bir, m order to gi i> elftct to the rocommenda 
iionb of the Loot ('omnii'^^ion the bccrcturN of btate in jkey rulc 5 and 
rogid UioUb, and the use of tliN rule making power open^ up i vnta of 
further johber\ , the delnutions uid interpretations in. wonderful aud 
Burreptitioubh lueroase the coat of tlucac costly conce^aons la one place 
the delinition of a child i:? if a male*, am ]aro n up to 21 ;>carH of ngi , and 
if a females up to am ags* if unmarried bo tin louecbbions and pas=U 5 e> 
to these lailwu} onicer;> will ap{d\ according to these \anous nduuloua defi 
nitions In another place a child haq bcv.u defined to include also a step- 
child Now there is no hunt to the number of step ch Idreii a man might 
ha\e (Laughter), uid it is preposterous tint thc:>o raihv i\ olFiet rs should 
include in their demand for p tge money their step children The 
number of stop children an olheer might ha\t. will depend upon tlie number 

tunes the othcer has married widows and the number of times the 
Slid widows hue m their turn m irried In tin e\tremo eisa it is possible 
that a man will hue more stepchildren than Ins own children What 
would be the result on the public purse ^ And ^tdl tlnj> is the wonderiul 
definition of children guen for these various eoncosaions I remember one 
gentleman rem irkmg tint \ou can also define a wife as a hd% whom one is 
going to marr} , u the lad> is betrothed to \ou that definition would be 
permissible on the anaIog\ of the very \aIuablo defimtons I have referred 
to In such a case a man sunplv because he is engaged to many thae lady 
is going to get passage money for her, and if he perchance changes his view 
and on going to Engl md mimes mother Jad\, then th it other ladv wait 
get the benefit of the return passages These are the absurdities to which 
these rules md regulations reduce themselves apart from the grossly 
objection ible charicter of the proposals on the ground oi pubhc policy 
The\ are objectionable on the ground ot commercnlization The\ are 
objectionable politicalh and thc\ ire rendered more udiculous and objection- 
able b\ the definitions and interpretations which the Secretan of State 
for Indn ijoes on making da\ after da\ under the powers conferred upon 
him, adding burden upon burden on the public purse of^ India On these 
grounds I am perfectly certain that the House will throw out and I am 
sure at anv rate that m\ Honour ible friends Sir Charles Innes and Air 
Sim and all the European officers wall join wath us m throwing out this 
Demand 

The Honourable Su: Charles Innes Sir, when I moved this Demand, 

I said that T admitted that the House would be consistent if it rejected 
this Supplementary Demand, but I hoped that the House would take a 
more generous view I have been told that this motion or mine is 
unfair, surreptitious, not ^^traight I ma\ say, Sir, that I cannot under- 
stand tho'^e charges WTaen this matter was discussed in connection 
wth the Budget last year, and when the Demand was cut out with 
the Government assent I sa’d quite distinctlv in the House that we 
would go into the matter further and that if necessary we would put s 
Supplementary Demand up before the House That is what I have done, 
and T am not aware Sir, that either under the ruling g’ven this morning 
pr under anv other rule, there is any reason whv this House should no6 
discuss in all its aspects this propocal to extend the Lee Oommissinn con- 
cessiops to officers of Company Eailways and of the East Indian and 
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the Gloat Indian reniubula ltail\\a}b I cuuuot therefore, Sir, sec that 
there la an\ thing wrong, uiipropei, burrcplUioub or unfair m the action 
1 have taken On the eoiUnry 1 elauu that 1 have taken a perfectly 
straightforward aelion \Vc hive not paid, wo have not extended, these 
Lee Coninubbion eoncesbiona to Company olheers at present We have 
not done it and come to \ou to ask you to regularise our action On 
the contrary we have dcferied t ikmg iny action at ail until this House 
had all opporlunit} of diseUbsing the matter and I am afiuid that the 
del u has caused gre it dibuppointmenl to the olheers concerned 1 am 
borrv for that, but btill wo were quite aatibhed ourselves that we must 
give the House an opportunity of discussing the matter before we did 
anj thing We have done that, Sir, and the reward w^c get is being called 
0} these names Mr Sh inmukham Chettj then asked what the Demand 
reptLsented The Demand repre'^ents tlie cost of extending these com 
cessions to oflieers of the rank corresponding to the State Itailway Engineer- 
ing Service and the snpcriur rtvcnue Lstablishment on State llailwajs, 
corresponding to olheers on the E ist Indian, Great Indian Peninsula and 
Compain -worked Ilulwu^s from the 1st of Apul 1921 to the date from 
wdneh these eoneessions were extended to olheers of the State Railways 

Mr E K. Shanmtxkiiam Ohetty* Are Ihore any oflieers in the railway 
adnunislrations whose salaries are non-voted and who would also be 
benefited bj the extension of the Lee Concessions? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Wo have extended them already to 
oflieers of the superior revenue establishment m State Railways and Slnta 
Raih/a} engineering Cbtablishnieuts We have done that already and 
that IS the very reason, one of the mam reisons, why I propose to extendi 
the coneCbsiun to oflieers of Company Riulwoiys 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar What is the total amount involved m the 
mcreasLS already given undi-r the non-voted head? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes That I do not know 

Mr A Eangaswami Iyengar Will it be as much as this, or more or 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Less 

There is only one other speeeli that I need refer to and that is the 
Very mlcrestmg one made h) Mi Jmnnudas Mehta He said that m 
making tins proposal we were going against the whole spirit of the con- 
rcntion The object of that convention was the commercialisation of not 
oul} Company Railwavs hut all our Riulways and that it would not 
be in uecordanee wnth commercial jaaetice to extend these concessions 
to the oflieers m question I sympathise a groat deal wath what Mr 
Mehta has s nd It w^ould suit iib and the Railway Board very much if 
we could allow the Agent of each Railway to take on such stuff as he 
thouglib he rcquiied and pay each of those officers exactly such sums of 
money as ho thought each officer was worth That I imagine is what 
Mr Jamnadas Mehta means by talking of treating our Railways on a 
purely commercial basis But, S»r, m the first place I would ask 3fr- 
Jamnadns Mehta and the rest of this House whether the Hou«?e 
moment would agree to such a svstem Would they agree to 
being allowed to take on exactly what staff thev liked and to pav 
staff exactly what they think they ace wortli? {Sdiatal 
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Mcmhos No M? Jamnadm M Mehta Undei the control of 
this House ”) One thing that is absolutely clear is that the House 
would nevei divest itself of ooutiol to that extent The other point you 
have got to icmeinbei is that wc have inheiited u legacy irom the past 
lb always has been the custom to pay our i ail way olhcers in accordance 
with ceitam scales of jiay That Bysiem was adopted because when you 
want to attiact olhceis to your service you must be able to tell them 
appioximutely what thou prospects aic We have always had definite 
scales of pay m oui State itudway engmeeung establishment and also ip 
the supeiioi levonue estabJjshments and we Jiuvo made it a practice to 
enforce appioxiinatcly the same scales on Company liailways These 
ofticeis aie paid in accoidance with certain scales Mi Jamnodas Mehta 
then said whcthei you pay them at particular scales oi not, it is not good 
business to give these additional concessions to olliceis on Company Itail- 
ways I disagiee absolutel}^ and entirely My oxpciience — and it has 
been a pietty Jong experience in India now — is that it never pays to have 
a set of discontented olhceis Mi Jamnadas Mehta took the Assam 
Bengal Railway as a case in point He said that it was a Railway which 
had always cost us money and ho asked whether this was the time to 
give these olhceis any moie benefit But I wish to point out to Mr 
Jamnadas Mehta that owing to the labours of the veiy officers whom I have 
in mind the retuin on the Assam Bengal Eailway m the last two years 
has incieascd fiom 1 to 3 pei cent and that every year we are bringing the 
loss dov\n What does the House piopose to do? As I have explained, 
these officers liave always been paid on the same scale as State Railway 
officials Rightly or wrongly we took a different view from the House in 
regard to these Lee Commission concessions I do not wish to argue the 
matter ovci again You may think that we were wrong But at any 
rate we were satisfied, after considering the matter as carefully as we 
could, that that was the course of action we had to take We did extend 
these concessions to State Railway officials and I say — and I say with all 
earnestness — having done that, we cannot fairly withhold it from the 
officers of the Great Indian Peninsula, East Indian and Company Railways, 
and that is the only pioposition that I am putting before the House 

(Mr Piesident then lose to put the question ) 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett May I answer a question, Sir, that 
was put os regards cost*-^ A question was asked as to what is the total 
cost of the extension of the Lee Concessions to all Railways The answer 

19 thab the cost is Rs 5 lakhs a year, aheady given, and a further Rs 20 

lakhs a voai is involved m this additional pioposal now The figure of 
Rs 37 lakhs is for 23 months The total cost of the extension of the 

concession to State and Company Railways is Rs 25 lakhs a year 

Mr B Das IMay 1 ask the Honouiable the Commerce Member a ques- 
tion? Why does he want to give these concessions from 1924 and not 
from the date on which these two Railways weic taken over by Govern- 
ment? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett May I just say a word on that? 
It 18 germane to the question which the House is going to decide I 
put lb to the House that they have not got to decide whether the Lep 
Concessions were good things We know their view is that they were 
lidfc The question before the House is this These concessions were 
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extended to oiiiceis of State Railways as from the 1st of April, 1924 
It had alwa;ys been the practice to treat the salaries of ofhceis of the 
Company Railways on the analogy at any rate of the State Railways It 
was impossible to e\tend the concession to the Company Railways at 
the outset, because the Government took the view that they could not 
be extended to Company Railways until we had some assur- 
ance from the Company Railways that they accepted the other half 
of the bargain, namely, Indianisation That having been accepted, the 
position IS that you must in fairness to the othcers of the Company Rail- 
ways give them the same concessions as from the same date, namely, the 
1st of April 1924 as you had given, if I may put it,^ automaticallv, under 
the Lee Concessions I put it to the House that the decis on that they 
have to take to-day is not whether or not these concessions are good things, 
but whether or not it is fair, having given 

Mr President The Chau cannot allow the Honourable ]Member to 
make a speech at this stage The Member in charge has aheadv replied 
The Chair thought that the Honourable Member was answering a ques- 
tion put to him and therefore he was allowed to speak He cannot be 
allowed to make a speech at this stage 

The Honourable Sii Basil Blackett I have no wish to make a speech 
I was merely trying to clear the issue I bow to your ruling I merely 
wish to put to the House that the question before the House is whether 
or not these concessions, having been extended to the State Railways, 
should or should not be extended to the Company Railways 

Mr President The original question was 

** That a supplementary sum not exceedin^if Rs 68 00 000 be jrranted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges uhich will come m course of payment during 
the year ending 31st March, 1926, in respect of ' Working Expenses — Aclministration * 

Since which the following amendment has been moved 

“ That the Demand undci the head ‘ Working Expenses — Administration * ho 
redufed by Rs 37,00,000 ” 

The question 1 have to put is that that amendment be made 

The motion was adopted by 50 votes against 49 


ThuT8da7j, 18th February, 1926 
RAH^WAY BUDGET EOR 1926-27 
Inthoductory 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail 
ways) In placing the Railway Budget for 1926 27 before the House, I hava 
very few preliminary remarks to make, but I think, T can claim that in nne 
point at any rate the Budget I am present ng is an improvement on 
predecessor The preparation of the Budget last vear followed close 
xhe convention agreed upon between the Assembly and tlic (Jovernm^^ 
We had first to work out at high pressure the changes in the procedure 
^e form of the Budget necessitated bv the new arrnn^emenf 
WSCuBsion of the actual estimates uith the Standing Finance Cotnm ^ 
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for Eaihvays perforce had to be rather burned This jear we Jiave been 
nblo to do better The pioceedings of the Standing X'lnunce Committee for 
Hallways have already been circulated to Honourable Alembers, and 1 have 
no doubt that they have been studied with that sedulous industry uhich 
jb so chaiacteristic a feature of public men in Jndia Fourteen meeiinf^s of 
the Committee have already been held m 1025-26, and I note that Air °bim 
summoned these meetings in places so far apart as Calcutta, liombaj, 
Simla and Delhi I note also that the Agents of three important railways 
were invited to attend meetings of the Committee held at their head- 
quarters and by supplying fuithei information and local details regarding 
particular projects materially assisted the Committee m arriving at their 
decisions The proceedings of these meetmgs fill 7 volumes and cover 470 
pages of prmb, and I know that I shall have the whole House with me when 
1 say how grateful we are to Afi Sim and to tlie members of the Standing 
Finance Committee for their labours and for their public spirited devotion 
to duty Actual budget work begnn m earnest m November last In 
November and December the Committee ei^ammed the Capital programme 
x>f each Pailway ]n January the Budget and a preliminary draft of 
the Budget Memorandum were placed before them and were subjected 
to close scrutiny for 6 days We have made ifc our aim to take the 
Standing Finance Committee into our fullest confidence, and it gives 
rue great pleasure to acknowledge that m return we have received great 
assistance m the framing of our Budget And the result is that the Budget 
I am presenting to-day has passed through the scrutiny of a Committee 
composed almost entirely of non-othciul Members of the House Each 
demand, indeed, has received the approval of that Committee, and I am 
optimistic enough to believe that this fact wall facilitate the passage of 
the Budget through the House Criticism of course, we shall get But 
m meeting that criticism I confidently expect to receive doughty assistance 
m debate from the members of the Standing kinince Committee for 
Hallways Hitheito, the defence of the Hallway Budget has fallen almost 
entirely on the shoulders of the few olhcials m this House who happen 
to be specially connected with Indian Hail wavs But from now onwards 
I hope that Honourable Members who attack the J^udget, at any rate on 
the financial side will find themselves up against other Honourable 
Members, on the same benches as themselves who m the Standing 
Finance Committee for Hallways have assisted to frame the Budget 
I go further still I think I may legitimately look forward to the time 
when the actual estimates, as in England, will ordinarily be accepted aa 
a matter of course by the House, and w''hen the voting of the demands vill 
be regarded mainly as an opportunity of rais ng discussions on questions 
of policy and matters of general interest The House has its guarantee of 
economy in the fact that we have to pay not only our interest charges but 
a contribution m addition, and thit anything we can make in excess of 
our charges goes to our own reserves 

2 Before I proceed further, I wish to repeat the appeal I made last 
year Last year Honourable Members when they gave notice of reductions 
added n few words to indicate what subject thev wished to discu^?*^ The 
procedure was of great assistance to us, and I hope that it will agam 
be adopted this year 

3 I propose wathout further ado to come to figures, and I shall arrange- 
mv speech much on the same lines ns last vear That is to snv, T propose 
rapidly to review the revenue estimates both of the current year and 
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of the year 1926-27 I shall not go into detail Full explanations of 
the hguitb are given both in the Budget Memorandum and in the footnotes 
to the Demands foi Giants and next week the House will have ample 
opportunities for asking for further mfoimation on particular pomts My 
purpose m this speech is to give the House a general idea of the financial 
results of our Ituilwuy property I will also deal briefly with our Capital 
programme, and Anally 1 shall have some remarks to make of a more 
general nature 

Financial Results of 1924-25 

4 I wish to begin my review by saying just a few words about the 
revenue results of 1924-25 The House is already aware that it was a 
very prosperous year for Indian Kailvvays When I made my Budget 
speech last year, we expected to gam from commeicial lines 11 25 crores 
We did, however, even better than we expected, mainly owing to 
phenomenally good earnings m February and March, and, in the event, the 
actual gain from commercial lines turned out to he 14^ crores, representing 
a return on the capital at charge of State lines of 5 85 per cent This 
amprovement m receipts aSected our payments to General Revenues under 
the convention, and also, of course, the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves Honourable Members are familiar with the convention, 
and 1 will not go into details We anticipated last year that our contribu- 
tion to General Revenues for 1924-25 would be 685 lakhs gross or 564 lakhs 
net (that is, after deducting the loss on strategic Imes) Bub 
actually our contribution was 799 lakhs gross and 678 lakhs net Similany, 
instt.ad of placing to Railway Reserves 410 lakhs as we expected we 
transferred to Reserves a sum of 638 lakhs 

Revised Estimate for 1925-26 

5 Those I think are very pleasing figures, and I am sorry that our 
revised estimate of the current year does not make quite as satisfactory 
a showing The House will remember that on commercial lines we 
budgetted for gross receipts amountmg to 101 34 crores and for expenses 
amounting to 90 54 crores That is to say, we budgetted for a net gam 
from toinmercial lines of 10 80 crores 'The Revised estimate of our 
net gam is 10 45 crores, or only 35 lakhs less than the budget figure, 
but the other figures have undergone considerable change We now 
expect our gross receipts from commercial lines to be 99 81 crores, a 
decrease of 153 lakhs compared with the budget figure, and our working 
ejepenses and interest charges to be 89 36 crores or 118 lakhs less than 
we provided m the budget 

Comments on the Revised Estimate 

6 The House will no doubt want to know briefly why our gross receipts 
are 153 lakhs less than we anticipated I must first explain, however, 
that the fi^ire of 153 lakhs is a net figure We expect a gam of 26 
1 ikhs under the heads of interest on our balances and the Govermnent 
share of profits from subsidised Companies, and our estimate of gross 
traffic receipts is really down by as much as 179 lakhs compared wfrn 
the Budget But this figure of 179 lakhs is again a net figu^ 
coaching traffic we have done better than we expected, and 

in earnings has been entirely on goods traffic Indeed, 

Memorandum shows that we expect our earnings from ^ 
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be down by nearly 2i crorea I do not know whether the House expects 
from me any explanation w'hy this is so The only general explanation 
I cap give IS the truism that, m the words of the Acw'orth Committee, 
“ liaiiway earnmgs vary abruptly from time to time m accordance with 
harvest results and trade fluctuations " 

That IS such a commonplace that it is hardly ^^orth saving, but I think 
that It would mteiest the House if I take two concrete instances and show, 
m terms of actual loadings, exactly what a bad harvest or depression m 
any particular trade means to a Kailwa^ When I made my budget speech 
last year, we had high hopes of a leally good wheat crop In 192£5-24 
the w^heat crop had yielded 94 million tons At the end of January 1925, 
it w-as reported that the area planted with w^heat exceeded the area planted 
at the same time m 1924 by 1,400,000 acres, and we hoped for a very big 
crop But unfavourable weather conditions set m and in the event the 
final forecast showed a crop nearly a milhon tons less than in the preceding 
year In other words, these unfavourable weather conditions waped out 
almost the whole of our exportable surplus lu the 9 months ending 
December last, expoits of wheat from Xaiachi were only 154,000 tons 
In the 9 months ending Decembei 1924, they were 737,000 tons, exports-^ 
of barley similarly fell awav The North Western EaiUvay is the great 
wheat railway of India, and the disippointmg cliaractei of the w^heat 
harvest is reflected in our Bailwav returns Betw^cen the 1st April 1925 
and the 23rd January last, we loaded on the North Western Eailway 87,789 
wagons wuth giam and pulse, or appi*o\imately 66,000 w^agons less than 
we loaded in the corresponding period of last year It is not surprising 
therefore that we expect goods earnings on the North WejLern Railway to- 
be dowTi by 134 lakhs compared witli the budget estimate Let me give 
another instance taken from another Railwa>, the East Indian This Rail- 
way, of course, is the coal radway of India This year has been a year 
of depression m the coal mdustrv, and we see the effects in our statisbcs 
of loadmgs Taking the same penod for the purpose of comparison, 
namely, 1st April to 23rd January, I find that this year we loaded 476,000 
wagons wuth coal on the East Indian Railwav against 526,000 wagons last 
year In mcw of these figures relating to two of our greatest trades, I 
thinlc that we may count ourselves fortunate m that our revised estimate of 
goods earnings has not had to be placed at a much lower figure 

7 I have said that we expect our gmss expenditure to be less b\ 118 
lakhs than the budget figure It is made up parth of working expenses, 
partly of miscellaneous expenditure and partU of interest charges The 
decrease in interest charges is counterbalanced by an equivalent increase 
in miscellaneous ex^ienditure, leaving the net reduction of 118 lakhs 
entirely under woikmg expenses The reduction is mainly due to 
the t ictb that for it„isons fullv explained in the proceedings of the 
Standing Einancc Cornmitrcc we have been unable to utilise the provision 
made lor automatic couplers ind that we expect to spend onl\ 25 lakhs of 
the special provision of 50 lakhs made for repairs to rolling stock Cn the 
other side ot the account tbeie is the spcual provision of Rs 37 laklis tor 
the extension of the Lee Commission benefits to nffieeis of the East Indian 
Railway, the Great Indian Periusula and the Company R,ulwa\s The 
Buppleincutan, demand for this sum was rejected In the House a few days 

h% 1 vote It is now m\ dut\ to nnnounce that tlie Governor General 
lu Council has restored the demand under the provisions of Section 67 \ of 
the Goverameut of India Act 
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6 The net icsalt is that we ei^pect to have a surplus 'f 
10 15 ciorcb Dndei tiic convention, oui contiibubion th^s year, 

like our contiibution last year, is based on the actuals of the year 
1923-24 One per cent on the capital at chaige m the >ear 1923 24 plus 
l/5th of the surplus profits of that }eai represents like last yeai a sum 
630 lakhs Prom this sum, however, has t^ be deducted the loss on the 
working of strategic hues m 1923-21, nunely, 121 lakhs, and the neb con- 
tribution IS 509 lakhs Now as 1 have just said, our revised estimate of 
our gam from commeicial lines is 10 15 cioies The loss this year on 
strategic lines js 168 lakhs The amount foi disposal thcieforc is 877 lakhs 
From this amount we deduct the contiibution of 509 lakhs, md there is a 
balance of 368 lakhs The e\cei>s uvei 3 ciorcs is bS lakhs, and under the 
convention 1/3 of this goes to General Revenues The final result therefore 
18 that we expect to transfer to our Reserves 345 lakhs and to make a 
contribution to General Re\enues of 532 lakhs But I wwild beg the House 
to observe that this hguio is a neb figure The general taxpayer is really 
taking from commercial hues 653 lakhs Our net contiibution of 532 l akh s 
IS only 16 lakhs less than the amount bn Basil Blackett budgetted for, 
and 1 would here pause to point out one advantage winch \vc deiive fronx 
the stabilisation of our contribution to General Revenues When last 
November, Sir Basil Blackett w is eonsideiiug what effect the loss of the 
Cotton Excise leveuue would have ou oui finances not only this year 
but also next >eur, ho knew^ wilhm i few lakhs exactly w^hat he w^ouid 
receive in either year from the Railwn}s and I think that he will bear 
me out when I sa\ tint our announcement on Decemlpei 1st last w^a8 
very greitly facilitated b> the stabilisation of the contribution to Genera) 
Revenues resulting from the convention in icgaid to the separation of Rail 
way Finance from General Fmance 

Budget Estimate for 1936-37 

9 I pass ou Lo the Budget estimate for 1926-27 The figures in brie/^ 
are that we are budgeltmg on commeicial lines for gioss receipts amount- 
ing to 102 58 crores and gross expenditure, including interest charges, ol 
92 13 crores If these figiues are realised, the gam from commercial Imsb 
will be 30 45 crores, and the net gam, that the gam after deducting thp> 
anticipated loss on strategic lines will be 871 lakhs In 1926-27 our con- 
tribution will be based on the financial results of the >eai 1924 25, and 
I have just told the House wdiat a prosperous year that was for Railways 
General Revenues indeed will take out of us i gross contribution of 760 
lakhs The net contribution payable will be 601 lakhs, and the balance 
of the 871 lakhs which we expect to have for disposal, namely, 270 lakhs,^ 
will be transferred to Railway Reseives 

10 In making these estimates, we have allowed for ceiiiain leductions 
in freights and fares w^hich w^e have made or wish to make and to which 
I will refer later I hope that the bread we aie casting upon the waters 
will return unto us after many days m the shape of increased traffie, but 
the immediate effect must be detrimental to our earnings and we are 
allowing for a falling off of about 2 cioies as a direct result of the reductions 
For the rest, we have assumed that the season will be a normal one and” 
that there will be a normal development of traffic on oui existing lines 
Also we have taken into account the fact that we have opened 264 miles 
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or new liiica in the cuuenb yeui, that \vc expect to add another 240 milea 
m tile connng yoai and that wo bhall acquire the Delia- Uuiballa-Kalka 
Ituilway We Imvc taken all thobu facLoib into coubidcrutiou and have felt 
jutttihcd in eatiiuuting ttiiit uin giubs tiulhc iceciplb iroin comineieial hues 
will be iOi 33 eioiob oi 2^ cioieu moio than the reviBod estimate of the 
cuuent yeai Out cstiinate ot gtoss expenditure from revenue, namely, 
02 Id cioies 18 277 lakhs moic than the revibod estimate of the cuirent 
yeai Part of the nuiense is due to an mcieaso of IdO lakhs in our 
mteicst ohaiges As regards svoikmg expenses piopei, we place them 
at 05 19 eroies or 182 lakhs inoio than tlie revised estimate of this year 
40 lalchs of tlie increase is due to luiger apjiropnations to our Depreciation 
Dund Foi the rest the mereaso is duo mainly to the fact that we have 
increased oui piovision for rcpaiis to rolling stock by 85 Jukhs and tol 
larger provision for operating expenses otiier than fuel, this larger provi- . 
•eion being necessitated by the fact that we expect to handle a larger 
volume of tralhc On the other hand, in the circumstances set out in 
the Budget Memorandum, ue hope again to elTeet a considerable saving ' 
in our luol bill 


Cnpilal Budtjet of 1925-86 

1 

11 I propose now to say a few words about our Capital Budget The 
approved programme for the current jear provided for a capital expendi- 
ture of 82 07 croios Bast experioneu had told us that Railway Adminis ' 
trations would not be able to spend the full grunt, but our policy is not ' 
in any way to restrict the execution of sanctioned works Clearly once 
41 work 13 sanctioned it is desirable that it should bo carried to completion 
as expeditiously ns possible Accordingly we allowed Railway Adminis- 
trations the full giants asked for for approved works and made a lump 
sum deduction m their demands for the probable savings we anticipated 
in their expenditure The reduction we provided for was 9 17 crores, so 
ithab the net grant was fixed at 22 90 crores Wo estimate that the actual 
capital expenditure will be 19} crores and that there will bo a lapse of 3'40 
crores This lapse compares favourably with the lapse of nearly 18 
crores in 1923-24 and nearly 17 crores m 1924-25 We have made changes 
m the system ol jircparmg estimates, m the arrangements for the execu- 
tion of works and in the procedure relating to the preparation and certifi- 
cation of indents These changes have already borne fruit, but I frankly ^ 
admit that there is still room for improvement, and we have reason to 
hope that in the future actual capital expenditure will approximate moie 
dlosely to our budget estimates In this connection, I lake the oppor- 
tunity of announcing that quite recently the Secrctnrv of State largely 
increased our powers of sanction lie has done so for the reasons I have 
mentioned earlier in my speech, namelv, that the obligation laid upon 
us by the Assembly to pay not only our interest charges but also a cqn 
tribuhon to General Revenues is in itself a guarantee for economy which, 
justifies a relaxation of his control Many projects which formerly ■ 
requued a leference to him are now within our own powers of sanction 
and a considerable saving of time should be the result 

Cajnlal Budget of 1926-27 , > 

42 For next vear Railwav Administrations have proposed an expen- 
diture on approved works of 04 58 crores on capital account We intend 
tfco authorise Agents to spend up to this amount, but we do not think that 
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actual expenditure will exceed 22 crores This figure is made up of 15 44 
crores foi open line works and 6 66 crores for new construction The 
actual figure we have included in the estimates, however, is 26 crores, 4 
crores having been pi*ovided for the purchase of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka 
Railway * 

Opcji Lino Works 

13 Full details of open line works nie given in the Budget Memoran- 
dum and in the budget books of individual railways and I have time npw 
only to direct the attention of the House to a few of the more important 
items The general object of this expenditure is to make Indian Railways 
better equipped to handle, remuneratively apd eflSciently, not only exist- 
ing traffic but also that natural expansion of traffic which we confidently 
expect Possibly the most striking item in the programme is the electn- 
fication of the railways in and near Bombay We have 'already opened 
the electrified Harboui Branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and 
the remamder of the scheme for the electrification of the Great Indian 
Peninsula and Bombay, Baioda and Central India suburbafi 
lines- IS steadily being pushed forward to completion Preliminary work 
has also been begun for the more ambitious scheme, which we also hope 
will be vei'y remunerative for elcctnfying the Great Indian Peninsula 
mam lines from Knlyan to Poona and Kalyan to Igatpun Again we are 
Ja 3 ing heavier lails and strengthening budges on sections where the exist- 
ing standard is below that required for modern developments Other sec- 
tions are being doubled or quadrupled I may mention, for instance, that 
aie providing 80 lakhs foi the doubling of the Grand Chord from Gaya 
to Mpghalsarai, and 44 lakhs for quadniplmg the Bandra-Bonvh and 
Bandra Grant Road sections of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway We have important schemes in hand foi the remodelling of 
station yards, one of the most important being that for the remodellmg of 
the Victoria Terminus at Bombay at a cost of 88 lakhs There is an 
nimost equally heavy programme of workshop lemodelling calculated, we 
hope, considerably to acceleiate repairs to locomotives and rolling stock 
And finally, among the additions to rolling stock which we contemplate 
^re included, in terms of d-wheelers, 2,707 goods wagons and 671 coaching 
vehicles Of these latter, 647 are lower class carnages Indeed, our 
general position is so much stronger that we have felt justified in provid- 
ing for a gross expenditure of nearly crores in additions and betterments 
to lower class carnages Apart from and in addition to this, we are spend- 
;mg some 31 lakhs on amenities which may be described as special for lower 
43lass passengers 


Nciv Construction 

14 For new construction, Railway Admmistrations have asked foi 9 82 
ciores About 6^ crores are reqiured for lines the construction of which 
IS alieady in piogress and the balance will go to new lines A complete 
list of all the lines will be found m Demand No 7, and I will merely say 
•now that the piogramme compnses more than 60 diffeient projects covermg 
more than 2,500 miles of new constiuction The policy we are woiking 
io is that we are walling and anxious to construct any new lines provided 
we are satisfied that they will be remunerative, and our piactice now is to 
diaw up the annual piogiamme of new construction on the basis of the 
CO ordinated recommendations of Local Governments and Local Railway 
Administrations We have also impressed on Railway Administrations 
their responsibilities for developing the areas within their lespectivp^^l^es 

•f ''r \ 
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of influence by bringing to oui notice promising schemes of railway develop- 
ment within those areas The principal difficulty with which we are now* 
confronted is that of spending the money — that is, of executing rapidly 
sanctioned projects This is a matter of organisation, and I hope that it 
will not be long before we show considerable improvement in this respecti 
On some Railways where much new construction is in hand, we have 
adopted, with good results, the expedient of placing a special Chief Engineer 
directly m charge of all new construction, and we are also expenmenting* 
in the direction of more extended use of private contractors, particularly 
for bndge work 


Railway Reserves 

15 I mentioned earher m my speech that in 1924-25 we transferred 
6 38 crores to the Railway Reserves This year, if our estimatea 
prove correct, we hope to transfer 8 45 crores, and our reserves* 
should stand approximately at 10 crores of rupees As the House knows, 
the convention lays down the objects for which these reserves are to be- 
used They are intended, firstly^ to secure the payment of our annual 
contribution to General Revenues, secondly, to provide, if necessary, for 
arrears of depreciation, and, thirdly, to strengthen the financial position ot 
railways m order that the services rendeied to the public may be improved 
and rates reduced Last year we decided not to take any action whichi 
would reduce the amount to be added to our reserves This year we* 
have felt justified m adoptmg a bolder pohcy I do not mean to imply 
that we regard reserves amounting to 10 crores as anythmg to boast about 
They represent mdeed less than two per cent of the total capital at charge 
on commercial lines 

16 In a commercial concern like the railways where the receipts- 
fluctuate widely with seasonal and trade conditions, while the major 
portion of expenditure does not vary with the leceipts, reserves of this 
amount can only be regarded as msigmficant and quite inadequate for 
any of the purposes for which the reserves are required — ^much less for 
all those pui^poses It might be argued with considerable force that mr 
the long run the wisest course would be to continue to build up the reserves 
at the present pace, or even faster, m order that our reserves might, as 
speedily as possible, be of sufficient magnitude to place the railways in 
an impregnable financial position Moreover there is another purpose for 
which I think the House would also desire that substantial reserves should 
be built up The House must remember that as long as we are required 
not merely to balance our budget, but also to pay a heavy contribution 
to General Revenues, we must perforce, for some time to come, confine 
our new construction mainly to remunerative lines, that is, to new lines- 
which can reasonably be expected to be remimerative within 5 or 6 years 
The result is that what I mav call ‘‘development lines" must wait unless we 
can construct them by special arrangements with the Local Governments 
concerned But adequate reserves would enable us to adopt a more forward 
policy m new construction and to undertake the construction of lines which, 
though thej cannot be shown to be lemunerative within a penod of 5 
or 6 \ears may be expected to develop the country they pass thiough and 
ukunatclv to pay their way While, therefore, I adhere to the opinion that 
we must continue building up our reserves, w^e have had recently to consider, 
from purelv practical and business considerations, whether we have not 
now reached a position where we can safely afford to reduce the pace at 
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which oui reseives aie being built up We have been considering in con- 
sultation with railway adnimistiations and in accordance with the pronuse 
which I made last yeai to this House, also m consultation with the Railway 
Rinance Committee, whether the general strengthenmg of the financial 
position of the raihvays in the last two years does not justify oui makmg^ 
at any rate, a beginning with reductions of rates and fares and improve- 
ment of services As I explained last year, as a meie matter of busmess^ 
railway admimstrations had even then been compelled to reduce first and 
second class fares Statistics showed that on most railways we were losing 
not merely traflSc but also revenue — a suie sign that the fares were higher 
than the traffic can bear Some railways have been compelled already to come 
down still further in these fores The position in regard to third class fares 
IS somewhat different I gave figuies in my budget speech last year to show 
that taking Indian railways as a whole the last three jeara showed a 
steady increase both m the number of passengers earned and is earnings 
derived from the traffic The figures of 1924-25 toll the same tale, and 
it might be argued that there is no very strong case for any reduction m 
third class fares But the rate of increase is much slow^er than it used to 
be, and railway administrations are inclmed to take the view that some 
reduction m lower class fares would so stimulate traflfio as ultimately to 
pay the railway In this view some railway administrations have already 
made a begmmng with the reduction of lower class fares The statistics 
are given on pages 39 and 40 of the Proceedings of the Standmg Finance 
Committee for Railways, Volume II, No 6 It will be seen that six 
railways have made, or are about to make, some reduction in their passenger 
fares and we estimate that the immediate cost of these reductions will 
amount to 111 lakhs, the cost of the reduction of lower class fares being 
put at 84 lakhs Since the matter was discussed with the Standmg 
Firance Committee, I have heard the Burma Railways also have decided 
to reduce 3rd class fares from 4 pies to 3^ pies foi the first 300 miles and 
from 34 pies to 3 pies for distances beyond 300 miles Further, some reduc- 
tions are also proposed m first and second class fares, and the total cost of 
these reductions will amount in the first year to 12 lakhs of rupees I may 
say that these reductions, other than those of the Burma Railways, have 
been approved by the Standing Finance Committee for the Railways The 
possibility of further reductions will be considered m consultation with the 
railway admmistrations and I may mention that w^e have, m framing our 
budget estimates for the commg year, allowed for the possibility of these 
further reductions In considermg these reductions in fares there is one 
point that I hope the House will bear in mmd We regard it as qmte 
impossible for us to fix one flat rate of fare for each class of railway pas- 
senger and to impose that rate uniformly upon all railwavs If we are 
to adopt the standard laid down by the Inchoape Committee and make 
it our aim that Indian railways should pay at least 6^ per cent upon the 
capital at charge, we must be m a position to transfei a similai obligation 
to each railway admmistration It is only in that way that we can secure 
real economy and if we impose upon each railway admmistration the obhga- 
tion to pay a defimte late of mterest upon the capital s unk m its line, we 
must take mto account the different cost of transportation in the different 
parts of the country and the financial position of each line We take 
the view, that is, that each railway must be considered separately and that 
its particular coicumstances must be taken mto accoimt m decidm£: what 
fares can properly be charged for the carnage of passengers The reduction 
in fares which has already been agreed to will cost, as I ha^" ^jqilamed 
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to Iho ht 12 1 iiKh, jn iouiin*' m Jir lU\i m frunung our 

hudi'oL MO ha\t' uhulo uii aUowtuuo fnr u Iu*t pt rt\vnuo uiuountin'j to 
1051 lakhs uh unounl of tlu^ ntUu'Uon lu fur< s If therefore) 

otlur llailwiua folknv aut m tlii* r»»UHtJori (d lire or if tho ItadMaya 
wluoh have ilrculv ihUumI tiuir fur* <li ruuL lu ui further reductions* 
Wo havo in idu a j>iom mn id ll'r Ul )*\ldi> to lov+r tlio iininodiato luss ot 
ro\ouuo th U will ho mvoUtd 

17 In adilition lo lla lediutiou of jm r f iri vo propO'^o 

nKo lo rtduLO tlio loir' dniuncc ooal iruidit » that is, to adiKC tlio iriJrjhfc 
on all oo d oairual mori, than K^) unit ^ Dur aiMial pru[iu^al h that 
on dKtanoo^, iv^odin/ lOD uuU^, tlio rate 4 oi irn dit lor puhhc coal should 
bo rodiu ed lo tlu' latt, now in lorto for li<iJiiiotuc eonl Uhn lutaub on 
lon^' dNlauoo tr\llu a ridutlion ot uiuounUnt^ iou;^hU to 10 per 

oout 11 Will 0 >d us l!s. n7i lakli? i \tar 1 should hko to -ivo llie IfuUi.e 
^uiue oouou to in^iauci i sIkaxiu^ what tlui reduction will nn an in actual 
Jioi^dii rites (loin iho.lhina eodiiolds lojeitaui unporlunt iiuluhtn d eeutr^s 
m India. 1 lake Jk)iijha\ fii^l He to we uic not ineioK rLdncin;; tho 
latcs on puhlu cod to the loioiuotivo luto, Init ^\o au ah ) low^nin^ the 
yhat ohari'o on the Gioit Indian Poniusiila ltailua\ 1 ho is tli it 

whereas cod funu the Jhuiv coaltiehls li) Hoinhae now ])a}s IN 15 GO 

,poi ton, It will n-oni Ist Apiil, wlun Iho now iites will he hmu-ht mio 
. 10100 ^ ])\\ IN lb 12 0 per tun— a ieM:hutioiu lliat i^, ot lie NIO 0 jier ton 
Co \1 lo Cawnporo whieh now ^usts IN BIO pt i tun will lu future p^v 
IN 7b 0 pel ton Tlie elin^'e fioni Jhaua to ndln t s <lawn from 
,1N 10-10 0 lo Es 0-7 0 That from Jluru lo Ahmedibul wiU p,o down 
.iiom IN llbO to IN hj 10 Thobe i ites, T m v\ mention, luelude 
xtermiuds As I ha\e snd, the lodiution mis bo t ikon ns eqin\alint to 
roduclion of 10 pei lont on existin,^^ i lies 1 nuu mention that the 
^Tnchan lvaihva\ Confounu o Association expiess^cl itselt ns bonn^ opposed 
lo^'iodiumg long dislnue lOvd fioighU It took llie mow tint a reduc- 
tion oftlO poi eenil could not bo cxpe^cted to load to an\ m iten d nieTonsO 
m the amount of coal limspoited on Indian Endwa\s But we lm\c 
looked at the matter fiom ratliei \ dilTeient point of \iOW It mn% be 
Ihnt a leduedion of Be 1 pt i ton is not suflRiont unmodiattU lo stimulate 
tinthe But wo cheapen pioduelion to Oi it extent anel T ha\c no doubt 
Ihafc idtimatedv wo shill get the hcnotit Wo can now s i\ with good 
icason that wo \io caiiMiig long disluieo coal at the lowest eommercinlly 
possible X \le At an\ i xto the riles we are charging lo the pUces T 
have mentioned are oul\ about 20 per cent higher than the rates we charged 
as fax back as 1905, and I doubt whelhei thcio is an\ other Eadw x\ bvstom 
in the world that can sa\ this 

18 It may be sxid that there is an element of risk in the course wo 
nio taking I do not deny it There is always a danger, I suppose, lest 
in prospoious ^eals we dissipate rovenuo which in the bad xoiu-s mm be 
badly needed Bub though the action we aro taking mav for a }onr or two 
dimuuslx the amount of money wo can add to om reserves, wo boho\e that 
it wall paj us in the long lun and that iiUinxatcly we shall strengthen the 
financial position of oui Enihvws Bofoic I leave the subject, I should 
like to say that we havo not ovoilooked the point made by the Standing 
Emance Committee If the xcduotioii of faxes stimulates traflic, wo must 
be piepaied to handle that tiaflic, and our programme for 1926 27 con- 
templates largo additions to and renew ds of lower class stock at an 
estimated cost of ciorcs 
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19 There are many other subjects mostly of an administrative or 
techmcaL character on which I am tempted to dwell, but I am afraid of 
wearying the House and I will brmg my speech to a close But before 
I sit down, I should like, if the House will allow me, to indulge m a brief 
retrospect This is the last Railway Budget that I shall defend in the 
Indian Legislature, and it is natural that I should look back over the 
five years duimg which I have been connected with Indian Railways. My 
first year 1921-22 was one of the most disastrous years m the history of 
the Railways For the first time smce 1908 they had failed to pay their 
interest charges , indeed, the net loss of the year amounted to the 
enormous sum of 9 crores of rupees There was much to be said in excuse 
for the Railways They had rendered magnificent service during the "war 
Shortage of tonnage had thrown on them an immense amount of trafl&o 
which formerly had gone by sea, and their resources had been strained 
to the uttermost At the same time, material and lolhng stock had 
bef^n hard to obtam, and the railways had emerged from the war m a 
Rorely battered dilapidated condition No money had been laid aside to 
meet arrears of depreciation, or lather the sums which had been ear- 
mar1c4d for the purpose had under stress of necessity been diverted 
to other objects And though m the years immediately au(>' 
ceeding the war, the Government of India, m spite of the desperate 
coridition pf their own finances, endeavoured to make hberal provision for 
what was then known as programme revenue expenditure, yet under the 
system then prevailing the Railways could not make the best use of the 
moneys placed at their disposal For the grants were annual grants 
Balances unspent at the end of the financial year lapsed, and it was im- 
possible for Railways to work to a well-thought out programme of rehabi- 
litation, spread as such a programme must be spread over a period of years^ 
for the amount of money which could be spared each year by the Govern- 
ment of India for programme revenue expenditure necessarily varied with 
the general financial position of the Government of India We were told 
by the Acworth Committee that rehabilitation was the first task before us 
and that new construction could not be thought of, and I remember well 
what a hopeless task rehabditation seemed m those days I am happy to 
think that they have gone, never I hope to return, and I think that we may 
contrast the condition of our Railways now with their condition 4 years ago 
with legitimate satisfaction The money we have spent on them is begm- 
ning to bear fruit The coal trade is an obvious example Every in 
duatnalist m India must remember the scramble for coal wagons at the 
end of the war and m the years immediately following and the constant 
anxiety lest he should have to close his works- foi lack of coal Now we 
have been able entirely to abolish any form of control over wagon supplies, 
and however necessary that control may have been, I frankly admit that 
m itself it was an evil Our Railways now can carry all the coal trafl&c that 
offers, mdeed, they ask foi more And as with coal, so with our other 
staple trades I do not claim that our Railways are perfect Far from it. 
Much remams to be done But I do beheve that now they are better 
eqmpped to serve the commerce and mdustry of India than at any previous 
period of their history Many factors have combined to brmg about the 
improvement Much work has been put m m improving the track, m 
strengthemng bndges, in putting m more crossmg stations and m re- 
modellmg stations Tram control has been extended, our mternal organi- 
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^utiori huH !)**< n nn[>ru\o<l hv tlw uitro<nii;li<m of flu divisional svatcm, unci 
butter unal>|ii the A{^f til to ua(ch tho uoricinjj of alrnOdt every 

dopartiumt of lin Jlailwav Our rolbn^j /itocic H rnoro a(Jc<)uate and in 
luillur order Dut the ino^t Jujj/ortunt thing of all h that 
Kaiiuat Adininist ratioiH are ui better lieurt bccuuHo they 
aio \V(;rkjng under u rta>onable of firmneo 'Ihe Dcpreuntioa 

Vund i ‘5 H 3 if< guard agaunt tin return of ronditions vUiich prevailed 
in 1921-22 Agents can now look ahead Tin / can uoik to an ordered 
plan, and tin v have a real nauUne to oconoinv The nnproveinent in 
our /m/mcial position if», inflct.d, most striking "ft is just 3 years since 
we received the lejiort of Lord Inchcape's Committee They set boforo us 
the standard that wu hIiouIcI lun at yielding a return of nV per cent on 
our cipital, and tin v ealeulatid that if ue did so, there would be a net 
gam to the State of loughly crorcs from its Itaduay property But 

this was the figure at which tho> tlioiight we should aim They did not 
regard it ab a rusult which could immediately be realised On the con 
trary, under the pioposals ihev made for tlie pO'^lpoucinent of expenditure 
and for retrenchment in the vear 1023-21. they calculated that the Bail 
ways should make u net return of 1 crorcs of rupees to the State The 
actual net gam we made in that year was nearly GJ crorcs In 1921-25 
our neb gam, after eliminating certain adventitious gains due to refund of 
customs duty and after taking into account the on strategic lines 
amounted to 11 7 crores, while m tlic current year we estimate that it 
xvili amount to about 0 crorcs It is true that since separation the 
levcuuo expenditure of the railways has been relieved of the 
sinking fund payments made towards the reduction of capital, 
winch amounted to more than 2 crores But against this has to 
be set the fact (hat the institution of the Depreciation Fund has resulted 
m an additional charge to revenue of over 3 ciores The results of these ? 
years theiefore are not only in excess of tlie immediate results which the 
Incbcapc Committee wished to see, but luve even exceeded the figure 
which they suggested should be ultimately aimed at bv the liaihvays 
We ere now even m a position to consider a reduction in freights and 
fares which in the position in which thev found the Eailwnys the Re- 
trenchment Committee could not have considered to be within the 'range 
of jiracticnl politics, and while the process of rehabilitation goes -steadily 
on, we have also been able to embark on an extensive prognmnie of new 
construction We can contemplate tin so results, I repeat, with sober 
satisfaction I sav this the more readily because I am not so foolish as 
to claim the credit for myself Human energy and human ability have 
indeed played their part, and since we all believe in rendering honour 
where honour is due, I shall have the whole House with me when I pay my 
tribute to Sir Clement Hindley, Hr Sim, the Railw^ay Board, Railway 
Agents and the Raihv^ay Staff generally (Applause ) But if there is one 
thmg more than another to w^hicb our better prospects are due, it is the 
Convention of September 1024 

At one point in the debnte it looked as if the cause was lost, but good 
will and good sense triumphed m the end, and this the second Assembly 
of the Indian Legislature may congratulate itself on the fact that it will 
go down to histoiy as the Assembly which at long last placed Railway 
Finance on a proper basis (Applause ) I sometimes think that we of the 
Railway Department get more than our fair share of hard knocks, and no 
doubt w^'e shall get more next week Nevertheless, we shall alw^avs remem- 
ber this Assembly wuth gratitude, for it is this Assembly that has given us 
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the clut.ee of luatnjini; i.ho lliih. u\o la lhu\ slionld be inamigecl DilTei- 
onoca ot opinion there hu\c been bctucen iia on fjiioatioiia of policy iia well 
aa on (jULstiona of du nl But nlutetci oun-ita of coinpliiint tlnro may bo 
ng iinat ua, I hope th it wo iniy be giNcn ui le int tliia much credit, uamedy, 
that we ire unmiUi.d bs a aiuglc inuidcd, t \cn jealous, devotion to tho 
interests of Indian Paiilwa>a Alreadj tlioj are a property of enormous 
value lo the bt ite We wiah to niako that property, more valuable still 
For my part, I shall alwi\s look back with pride and pleasure on iny 
connection with tho Indiau l\ailwa\s and my hope is that thej will espand 
md grow and become more and more an efliciont instrument of trade 
For, behove mo, Sit, the prosperity of India is in no small degree bound 
up with the prosperity of her Eailwavs (Prolonged and loud Applause ) 


Mouihiij, ‘^hul Fcbrudiij, 192o 
GENEEAL DISCUSSION OF THE EAILWAY BUDGET 
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Railway Board to control the gross receapts, they depend upon the monsoons 
and upon the fluctuations of trade But as regards working expenses, it is^ 
possible for us to have effective control over that The gross earrungs show 
only an increase of 10 crores from 1922-23 to 1926-27 They stood at 93 48 
m 1922-23 and for 1926-27 we are budgettmg for gross eammgs of 103 43 
So there is an addition of 10 crores But let us examine the workmo'^ 
expenses duriiag the period In 1922-23 workmg expenses amounted to 
65 96 crores . 


In 1923-24 61 06 

,, 1924-25 62 90 

,, 1925-26 65 92 

,, 1926 27 67 30 


These workmg expenses, as we are aware, are composed of administra- 
tion charges, repairs and mamtenance and operative expenses As regards- 
administration charges and programme revenue that is a matter which we 
ought to take mto account I am sorry to note that, while it stood at 
7 97 ciores m 1922-23, it has now mounted up to 13 10 croies That as an 
mcrease of over 5 cior^s, while our gross revenues'have mcreased only b\ 
10 crores Under the head of admimstration alone there is an mcrease 
between 1922-23 and 1926-27 of over 5 crores That is a matter whicb 
requires senous and earnest attention on the part of the Railway Board and 
of the Railway Department We are aware, Sir, that an 1919-20 there was- 
a generous revision of pay and allowances and therefore all expenses which 
weie due to that revision had come mto existence before 1922-23 Between. 
1922-23 and 1926-27 why theie has been this gieat mcrease of over 5 crores" 
m administration charges is a matter on which I hope there wiQ be some 
explanation forthcommg Sii, commg to operative expenses, there is a. 
satisfactory dechne It stood at 35 97 m 1922-23 To day we are budget- 
tmg for 27 72 crores for the year 1926-27 That shows there is a declme 
which we may have to examine And as regards repairs and mamtenance, 
while the figure stood at 26 74, it now stands at 29 50 I am not satisfiecT 
with the mciease shown undei the head mamtenance I will come back 
to that, but so fai as these operative expenses are concerned the declme 
shown m the figures is a satisfactory feature m this Budget, whereas I am 
not at all satisfied with the growth of expenditure under ihe head of admi- 
mstration But even under the head of operative expenses there are various^ 
matters which we have to remember m connection with the fall of expendi- 
ture Prices of articles have fallen very much smce 1923, and that probablv 
accounts for the great fall m the operative expenses As regards repairs 
and mamtenance, the progress kept up by the Railways is not at all satis 
factory That is a matter on which too much attention cannot be bestowed 
by us or the Railway Board After all it is valuable property in our hands 
We have to keep it m a satisfactory and efficient condition, and at is neces- 
sary to overtake the repaus which were long overdue in 1921-22 In fact 
we allotted 18\ crores foi overtakmg repairs alone m addition to the annual 
grants which we made It is an unsatisfactory featme notwithstanding all 
the excuses made by the various railway companies and by the Railwaw 
Board, that they are unable to carry out the programme In fact the 
figures tell a very sad tale when we really examine them There is a lapse 
of 17 84 crores m the Budget of 1923-24 and also m 1924-25 there was a 
lapse In 1924-25 there was a lapse of 16 50 crores and m 1926-26 there 
is a lapse of nearly 10 crores m the amounts granted to the Railways for 
repairs, betterments and improvements But they complam they are nofc 
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able to carry out tbe full programme Tlie extravagant allotments we are- 
makmg lead perhaps to extravagance, or rather carelessness m the piepara- 
tion of the estimates which they make for carrymg out these improvements 
That 18 also apparent from the fact that more than once the Railway Board 
have had to return these estimates and levise the estimates m order to- 
cut down the estimates which had been made foi carrymg out these repeal’s 
and betterments This shows to my nund more work is essential If we 
want to keep our property m an efficient condition we must carry out this 
work foi betterments, improvements and repairs and money spent on that 
purpose will be well spent although we may be spending too much to-day 
the property will be kept in a sound and efficient condition Therefore- 
economies effected m that hne will not be good economy, it will be false 
economy and wefshall repent it later on when our property is not in a 
satisfactory condition We should not look to the return made to us to-day 
m the shape of over 8 per cent or 9 per cent I find the Railway Finance 
Committee have fallen into the mistake of supposing now that the railways- 
are eammg 8^ croies or 9 crores, why should we so carefully examine or~ 
scrutmize the way m which the working expenses are managed I see thev 
have also fallen mto that error My Honourable fnend Mr Sim is too 
powerful a man to deal with He cames the Fmance Committee with him 
at every pomt I find there is no smgle proposal of his which has been 
turned down I find gomg through the Finance Committee's proceedings^ 
almost every proposal is accepted That shows no doubt the master mind 
of my Honourable fnend Mr Sim At the same time I would ask them 
to bear m mmd, not to rest content with the returns which we are gettang, 
for the returns of to-day may turn out to be the loss of some years hence 
Therefore, unless we keep our pioperty m an efficient condition by spendmg 
more than we do, we shall be repentmg later on as we had to do some years 
ago 

Sir, that is one of the pomts There has been a most important de- 
parture dunng the yeai undei review, that is m the matter of startmg a 
Depreciation Fund and Reserve Fund, and also as legards rules regarding 
the allocation between capital and revenue This is dealt with at length 
m the recent Report of the Railway Board for Railways m 1924-25 I 
find the matter discussed elabomtely m the opening paiagraphs of that 
Report That is a matter on which careful consideration is needed I find 
this matter, these rules as regards allocation weie placed before the Rail- 
way Finance Committee so eailv as the 6th Februai*y last veai , but Sii, 

I am lather appiehensive as to the lesults of the application of those rules 
I am anxiously awaitmg the promised repoiii of the Accountant Geneial 
foi Railways on the effect of those rules which he refers to, I think in his* 
Appropnation Report In his Audit Report for 1924-25 he pmmises us an 
account of what the effect of these rules m i elation to railway accoimts 
will be, and he proposes to discuss them more fuhv m his Appropnation 
Report I have not been able to get a copv of the Appropnation Report 
foi 1924-25 I am looking foi*ward with some anticipation to that Report 
I hope he will be able to brmg out the lesults of the changes winch have 
been effected The net result of the changes as I see ir and as it is 
pithily put bv him m his Appropnation Report for 1923-24 is this Para- 
graph 10 of that Report says 

“ The present pohcy which was based on fundamental roles L d do--n hr 
Secretary of State in the early stages of Railway developing ^z.d he<='n in 
for many years, rested on the principle that Revenue all the - 

of renewing or replacing property up to Us ex sting standard of 
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of cuircut costs of sucli rtplacomenU^ ttc, and Ui it thu Cauitul should bear only tho 
lOht of anv inert ibo ui tho standard of cfhetuone i of tlio jirgport> The revised 
punciple whuli it js proj^osid to cdopt i bi'^td on the coiiip icati\c cost of tho existing 
and of tho rophuing Uctn of prujicrt> In <fft(t tins \ ould r< iult m Uoncduo bung 
charged witli tho pisL of tno uorn out property wliiIc crpital \sould heir tho 
actual cost of tlie piop^.rty which is purchasul or csjnstruclctl in icplaccmcnt ' 

So (hi3 )s a fvnulinnont il change of a practice winch lius existed for o\cr 
^t30 jenrs m the management of ilie Indian llailunts Under avJiat authc 
iifcj this change was made or who suggested tins change before tins Change 
was effected by the Ihulway Board I mi unable to trace I have looked 
at the Acworbh Coninubteo’s liopoit, I liave looked at the Itetrenchmenfe 
Committee's Boport It is true they make comments here and there as to 
uudul benefiting capital at the expense of revenue, but the instances they 
gi\e are quite diftoient from this fundamental change This fundamental 
change which has been applied, Sir, I am afraid may lead to unduly bene- 
fiting the revenues at the expense of capital That is a matter which will 
have to be caiefully lemombeied Well, we should not unduly benefit 
either side, that is capital or revenue This will have the effect of unduly 
-benefitmg revenue 1 know% Sir, that in regard to railway companies under 
the existmg contracts, tins lulo cannot be worked They cannot take 
advantage of it Bud may I ask whv the railway companies con not take 
advantage of it, w^hether thej will not claim to have the same principle 
applied to them, whethci if we adopt it for our accounting s}stem thev 
will not claim justly that they should also be allowed to do that Anyway 
lb will lead to practical di&culties For mstance wro cannot compare the 
woiking expenses of the Company Railways with the working eApenscs of 
our own Railways We cannot compare and contrast our own working 
expenses of previous years wntb the working expenses of the present day, 
if this fundamental change is made m a practice which has been followed 
foi so long a time Sir, I am not an accountant, but I look at it from the 
common sense pomt of view Stricth commercial principles may be apphed 
no doubt for persons who are leally engaged in commercial transactions, 
but we aie the owners of pioperty Am I as the ownei of a propertv to 
adopt stnotly commercial principles lu keepmg the accounts relatmg to m\ 
l^roperty? That is the question which I have to ask myself Su, I should 
like to be enlightened on this point For mstance if a mile of railw^ay cost 
Bs 50,000 m the making and if you aie to replace it by spending 1 lakh 
of rupees to-day, the standard is the same — ^y^ou have not improved tho 
standard, but you w^ant to allocate to capital the present day cost of renew- 
mg it Sir, that has not been the practice hitherto And I see capital 
at charge stood at 600 crores wheieas now we have nearly 700 crores in 
capital It stood at 543 88 crores m 1913-14 In 1921-22, capital stood at 
^fi06 crores, and to-day, Sir, it stands at nearly 700 cioies Not that between 
1921-22 we have added new mileage aggregating to that amount, but on 
the other hand this shows that there will be a mounting up of capital ar 
we go on adding the present day cost of the renewals to capital charge 
I am sure that m a few years our capital amount wall stand at a very high 
figure , and I do not know what the effect of that will be on the accounts 
I notice that a firm of expert accountants are coming out and I am sure 
their advice will be taken m examinmg this question Not that I want to 
~ disturb these things, but I do want to draw the attention of the Depart- 
ment to this radical change which I am afraid has been adopted This 
Assembly has not been given an opportunity of considering this question 
“That IS my complamt — that this fundaments change was effected without 
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consulting the Assembly They tell us that they consulted the Standing 
Pm nice Connnitleo But is that enough? On such a fundamental pro- 
position, could not the view of this Assembly have been taken beforehand? 
There maj be others — I am not competent to deal with it — but there may 
be others in the Assembly who may be able to bring their mind to bear 
upon tins change winch has been clTected without our knowdedge, an 
important change winch may have far-reaching effects m latei yearn 

Sir, then again 1 notice — pci haps this is a matter of detail — when I 
looked at the schedule for the Depreciation Fund chaiges, 1 was struck 
with the w^aj m which life had been gi\cn to vaiious articles and things 
For instance I wais struck wutli the statement that you can give a masonrv 
building two hundred ) ears’ lite I own masonry buildings myself, and 
if all iny property could have two hundred } ears' life I would be a great 
man indeed (Auinar Gauganiuul Sinha VYou aie ”) But it is lather a 
surprising proposition to a commousonse man like me I notice that a 
girder bridge is gi\en si\t} jeais’ life and a mnsourj" budge 125 years 
As a common man it stiuck me that theie was something wrong m the 
sjstem This policy is likely to benefit revenue, this method of allottmg 
amounts to the Depreciiliou Fund, by giving long lives to these things, 
beems to mo to help io\cnua at the expense of capital I do not know 
that that is a wise polic\ at all To da^ \ou mav be able io declare divi 
dciids of 8 per cent and 9 pci cent , but, Sir, m later years you will rue 
the div when we were so liberal, there is no use showing high percentages 
of returns when }our jiiopertv ib going to lack and luin without your 
paying attention to it at the same time 


Sir, I lunc onl} one or two inort. points which I will now take up I 
find that there is an omission, m important omission in the memoianda 
bupplied to us List }car lud the joai befoie that, we were supplied with 
a memorandum containing a list of emplo\ees, giving the vaiious communi- 
ties and the cl isscs einplo\cd I find that omitted in the present state- 
ment I do not know' wliy In fact there is no lefeience to the question 
of Indmnisatiou either in the speech of the Honouiable the Commerce 
Member or in the speech deln creel in the othei House Theie is no account 
given of the progress in dealing wath llie question of Indianisation, I mean 
the matter concerning botli the Indnnisntion of the services and the facili- 
ties for Iheir tr lining m workshops and other places That is a matter 
which should not be lost sight of That is n mattei on which tlic Assembly 
will not go to sleep and will not allow the Railway Boaid to go to sleep 
Unless the Railway Boaid keeps a special watch over that item, the 
Assembly will not rest content The omission of these sehodnies Sir is a 
significant omission, and the omission of any reference to thij^ question m 
the speeches in either place is again a mattci which calls for ^e^ous notice 
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Coiiunerco, bofoio ho Iuvh down < hnifjo of Ihm olhco, will ndd to fho 
lo hiH ciodit tins item of wnlorwuMi and hom that it i> started in \m dopirt 
inonb, in order to take thar^aj of the ( o/ed il tnillio and to o that ports 
givo all facilitien foi de\(do[Mng c(jaatal tiafho in thia country and also 
inland watci ti/iflic Wo caimf)l depend ujion Hailv tiMiditircly for trafiic 
Ib JB too CObtl}^ fol tluj people, it H UOL Blllted tO tllO pOOf p( Ojllo o£ tlllft 
country W^aloiways are host auitMl to tluni and »U 3 have got ample 
natiual facMlitiCH in that direction W'e hu\e an ahundanb coaalid line 
and wo ha\o gob abundant nveis which judiMoinU inaiupulatrd will }iold 
good rcHults Su, once again T congratulate tho Honourahlo the Corniiierco 
Aloinbor on probeiiLuig a Hutiafaetory J3udguL, but T must close with this 
warning tlio satirifaction should not btj complete Wo must keep a cloat 
and watchful oyo on tho growl h of c\pcndilnro in various directions I 
would lathci bo content with less rotinns to tho general revenue, but wc 
want tho property kept in a safo and clhcitat condition 

Lieutenant Colonel H. A, J Gldney (Nominated Anglo Indians) Sir, 
I wish in tho first place to conguitulato tlie Honourable Member in charge 
of thiB Dcpaitmoub ns idso tho Itailwuy Board on tho very ubJo way in 
which they hnvo piesentcd this Budget, and tho sound linuncial position 
in which wu find tho Jtaihva^s to day Ib is very pleasing to seo that it- 
IS only tliLGO yeais ago siiieo the uulwa^ finances were separated from the 
gcneiul Imunces, and witlun tins short pouod tho Bailways have built up a- 
roscivo amounting to Bs 21 J crorps, especially when ono realises that this 
has been effected with a leduction m tho fares and rates But, Sii, satis- 
factory as this part of tho Budget is, thoro uro ceitain other iioints which call 
for serious consideration, points winch appear not to hnvo been dealt with 
by tho Bailway Boaid and at tunes against the direct wislies of this House 
and public opinion If ono wcio to look ut page 89 of the proceedings of' 
tho Standing Financo Committee, foi Januaiy 18th to 20th, it will bo 
observed that the reduction in passengei rates amounts to 111 lakhs If! 
Honourable Membcis will fuithei analyse these figures, they wall find that 
out of this total only 2d lakhs aio obtained from Company-managed Rail- 
ways, leaving tho balance of 87 lakhs which is obtained from State-managed^ 
Railways Now^ Sii, what does llus imply It implies that Company- 
managod railways aie only mindful of the dividends they pay to their 
shnicholdois and that the mtoiests of tho lowoi class passengers wdio tniveP 
on thou Railways do nob concein them much But, Su, I do nob complain 
against noi do I blamo tho Board of Duectors of the Company-managed 
Railways Tho fault lies piimauly with tho Railway Boaid Ib w^as 
obviously its duty to insist on these Company-managed Railways to reduce 
their laies m coufoimity with tho reduction on State managed Railways 
I submit, Sir, that the Railway Board has failed to exorcise the power 
that it possesses in this mattoi Those Companies with the exception of 
the Assam Bengal Railway, I believe, pay substnatiul dividends to their 
sharcholdois, and it is a matter of regret (i\fr K Ahmed *'They moke 
a regrettable loss Will tho Honourable Member not inteiTupt me 
please? 

It IS a matter of regret, Su, that this position should have developed 
and be allowed to continue I hope, Sfi, when the time comes for the 
voting of grants that this House will express its views on this point in no 
uncertain voice I appeal to the Railway Board to take a courageous line^ 
on this subject and to insist forthwith on all Company worked lines mak- 
ing reductions in the fares corresponding to those introduced on the Stater 
lines 
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last after 7 years of neglect and delay A similar response is needed m. 
India and her Hallways and 1 feel sure the Hailway Board will give this- 
matter its senous attention 

I turn now to the consideiation of a few general questions !My Hon- 
ourable friend Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar has referred to the absence- 
in this year's Budget of information regarding the classification of employ ees- 
m the vanous Kailways I had noted this myself I beheve Indianisatiom 
was made a part of the convention of the separation of the Eailway from 
the General Budget It is therefore a budget matter I do not wish to 
anticipate the explanation of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes for this 
omission, but I think some such information should have been given in the 
books as was done last year The subject of Indianization leads me to 
ask Government if they will disclose the figures of the number of Anglo 
Indians on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway {An Ho7iouTable Meiii- 
ber "They are mcreasmg ") Will you kmdly stop mterrupting — ^who were 
brought under retrenchment in 1923-24, and the number of posts whichi 
were vacated by these Anglo-Indians which were subsequently filled by 
Indians, withm a very short time Sir, I have no desire to raise any con-^ 
troyersial question touchmg on the relative claims of Anglo-Indians and 
Indians to employment on Eailways The pomt I wish to make is this 
It IS as unfair to discharge Indians and fiU their appomtments by Anglo- 
Indians as it IS to do the opposite, which I have every groimd for behevmg~ • 
was done a few years back and is even being done to-day on the Great Indian 
Penmsula Hallway Sir, the Great Indian Pemnsula Eailway has been 
held up as a wonderful example for the large economies m the cost of staffs 
that have been introduced durmg the past few years But I do not th i nk , 
it w^ould please this House to know at what price these ruthless economies 
were effected SufiBce it to say at the loss of many appomtments and the- 
wTecking of many homes — economies that are being mamtamed to-day at 
the pnce of the rained health of an understaffed and overworked body of 
employees The guards and drivers are^ I beheve, to-day called upon to- 
perfoim superhuman efforts These retrenchments, I understand, have^ 
placed a severe physical strain on the subordmate staff, and I think it is- 
lugh time that the Agent and his chief of staff were made to cry a halt, 
for there is a limit to human endurance even though the employees prefer^ 
to remain silent rather than face the ghastly spectre of unemployment 
Sir, what is the true position to-day m the Great Indian Penmsula Eailway^" 
Thousands of appointments of subordmates have been brought under re- 
duction, while the number and salaries of superior appomtments have 
considerablv increased, and a far larger proportion of Anglo-Indians have 
been brought under reduction In a few words, Sir, the Anglo-Indian 
subordinate has been offered as the officials' sacrifice on the altar of eco 
nomy and retrenchment It is said that the staff is happy and contented 
I Icnow the very opposite exists They do not complam of their pay But 
what thev do complain of is the feeling of insecunty and instabihty regard- 
ing their jobs, not knowing when from overwork they might be given their 
discharge wnth a month's notice — that bond of Eailway subordinate slave- 
dom 

One more pomt, Sir, aiid-I have finished I urge that the subordinate 
emplovees m Eailwavs want a fuller measure of protection from their em- 
plovers than thev have at present I want this protection to be given to 
them and 1 ask for that protection nnt onlv for the commumfcv which I 
have the honour to represent and which forms the backbone of all Eail- 
wa}S m India, but also for thousands of my Indian brothers who servos 
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luulcr siuiil u coiulitionb Sii, wluiL I ask foi is that ou each Eaihvay 

tlicio lo appoiuli-d a coinmittoe ou mIucIi the employees must 
be lopicboutod, to decide qucbtioiis anIucIi relate to breach of 
discipline, question*^ which lelalc to dibiuisbals and forfeituie of bonuses, 
piatmtios and j)iovidcut funds, because I submit that it is not right for the 
Agent or his olhcialb lo bo the accusci and judge m such matters Govern- 
ment refused to accept tlio llcsolutioii which this House passed last yeair 
asking for i Committee of Inquiry into the grievances of railway employees, 
hut let mo warn tlie Government today that, until they establish such a 
Committee or until they give full representation to the interests of the em- 
plovees, the legitimate claims of the subordinate establishments of the 
Railwavs wall never be satisfied and Govx'rnment will never obtain all that 
it is possible to obtain fmm their cmplojees by not having a con- 
tented and lo\al staff and a staff which v\ill work under conditions 
which give them a reasonable amount of securitv of office Sir, I am no 
advocate of strikes Neither am [ a^x advocate of creating discontent 
But I am ccrtaml> an advocate of justice being shown to the subordinate 
railwav emplo^ce and of his being given the same justice and channels of 
redress ns are given to everv menial m the Government of India and 
other Government offices 

Hr Kasturbhai Lalbhal ( \hmedabad Millovvners* Association Indian 
Cominerco) Sir, I welcome the budget statement of the Member m 
charge for Erilwayb, particularly so as ic shows progress m so many 
different directions The Honourable ilemboi through modesty has not 
claimed any share of the credit which should nghtly go to him and which 
we on this side of Uie House, are quite prepared to admit, and we con- 
gratulate him on the able manner m which the Eailway Administration 
his been conducted for the last few }ears (“ Hear, hear,** and cues of 
''Coal'" ) It 13 a liealthv ‘^ign of the times that the reductions both m 
fares md frei^iitb have been announced to the varying degrees of satisfac- 
‘"lon to various sections of the public Sii, it appears to me that the 
Eaihvays undei the management of the State are following a very con- 
servative policy, unwananted by the circumstances (i\/j N M Joshi 
“Even m reducing third class fares **) Quito tight Last year I was 
obliged to bring m a motion domjindmg a substantial reduction m the 
height ou coal, and was told that if the Government were to accept it, 
it would take awav a huge ^hco from tho Government revenues, m just 
tiro samo manner as tho Honourablo tho Finauco Member gave thrs 
House to understand that the finances of tho country would be ip a perilous 
condition if tho cotton excise duty were to be abohshed Sir, I have been 
lu this House for two years and a half and liave failed to understand 
how tho Honourablo Members on the Treasury Benches have made pos 
siblo what they decried as impossible only a few months back 

Tho coal trade, as the iHououiablo jMemboi is aw^aie, has been passmg 
through a crisis for tho last two years and over, and the one great need 
to revive rt has been a reduction in freights By no means do I desire to 
behtlle the aimouncement that has been made by the Honourable Mem- 
ber of a 10 per cent reduction all round I appreciate it, but what I sajr 
!:> that it will hardly give that impetus to tho trade wdi’ch it so sorely 
needs, and I thorefoio hope that a further reduction wiU be made possible 
m tho near future due to the continued piospenty of the Eailwaya (Mr 
B Das “ How much do you thmk would be justified?") 26 per cent 
The importations of fuel oil have steadily risen from 34 million gallons in/ 
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1919 20 to 80 5 milljou gallons ni 192-1-25 Tfais merense is an index to 
the coal buiug lopJnccd by the /oreign imports of fuel oil, and the railway 
policy IS more or b ss responsible for this 

In the muUcr of fares also, I fed that the reductions are too small to 
attract trallic, and if it be the aim of the Ifailway Administration to 
stimulate tr.ifiic, it appears to me that further reductions will ha>c to be 
made 

Sir, I do not sec an} point m the Honourable Member making the 
announcement of the reduction of freight at the time of presenting the 
Railway Budget Commercial and industrial opinion was greatly agitated 
over this question and it is dilhcult to see what would have gone WTong 
had the Honourable Member announced the decision when ic was arrived 
at instead of waiting till the budget time Sir, this Budget is very differ- 
ent m its effects from the General Budget, and I hope amiounccnjents of 
this nature will hereafter be made when the decision is taken 

Sir, we have been told that the long distance coal frights will be re- 
aluced from the Ist of April b} 10 per cent Working this out for Ahmeda- 
bad I find that the reduction comes to 8 per cent onl}'" Last jear it was 
asserted by the Honourable IMeraber that an all-iound increase in freight 
on coal was 80 per cent while as pomted out by mo, it v as 33 per cent 
m the case of Abmedabad I should very much like to ^voow why Ahmeda- 
bad IS being singled out ever} time and allow M a disproportionate benefit 
Will the Honourable IMember enlighten me whether tlie reduction m 
freight on coal from the Central Provinces collieries over 400 miles distance 
wall also be 10 per cent? 

I shall be glad to learn what policy the Railway Board proposes to 
follow m the matter of fares and freights on different Eailwa}s, for when 
one line announces a reduction and another keeps silent thinking over it, 
it cieates dissatisfaction m the minds of the pubhc I would therefore 
suggest that the announcement of reduction — no matter how much it is — 
should be made simultaneously by all the lines concerned 

I may be allowed to make some mention with regard to the great dis- 
parity in freight rates The Honourable 3Iember m charge of Railways 
has expressed the opimon that these are more illusory than real Sir, 
that IS not so If the commercial interest m the countr}' has cried out for 
the appomtment of a statutory Rates Tribunal, it is because such dis- 
panties as I shall presently mention liave gone on for vears without any 
redress For instance, Sholapur is 1,323 miles distant from Calcutta, and 
the rate vs Es 4-7-2 per maund, which is fully three tunes the rate 
from Calcutta to Bombay both via Jubbulpore and Nagpur, the distances 
bemg 1,333 and 1,223 miles, respectively From this, it will be apparent 
to the Honourable Member that a great injustice has been perpetrated on 
the commerce and trade of Sholapur I need hardly say that it is not 
only Sholapur, which has to suffer in this respect, but there may be other 
centres similarly placed 

Sir, I am one of those who do not believe m half measures, and che 
announcement regarding the Rates Tribunal being merely an advisorv body 
has no charm for me Not only has the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa- 
tion which I have the honour to represent in this House, disapproved of 
the formation of this land of body, but even the Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce Calcutta, and the Industnal and Commercial Congress which re- 
cently' met at Delhi have demanded a statutory body Tins shows that 
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tlic proposed adMsory body does not meefc the requirements of the Indian 
commeicnl public That bemjf so, I beg to submit that it will be a waste 
of moae\ to piocoed with this body which does not en]oy the confidence of 
tho^e that will ln\e to deal with it I hope it is nob too late even now 
foi Go\oiiimeut to mend matteis lu this connection Sir, I trust you will 
not lule me out of oidei if I weio to make mention about the personnel of 
this uhisory bod\ It will bo admitted by the Honourable the Commerce 
Membei that the subjects which wiU come up foi discussion before this 
bo(h will bo of a ^el3^ technical and complicated nature The Acworth 
Committee which lecommended this measure stated in very clear terms 
that }ou require the \ery best men wath previous experience if possible to 
sit on this Bond Sir, I would be the last person to cast any reflection 
on tlio gentlem m appointed as the President of the Board But, Sir, 
what I feel most is that this w^as \ post which could well have gone to a 
shrewd business man (Laughter ) Bombay has alwavs recerved step- 
niotheih treatment m the mattei of appointments and grievances i 
know that it will not be asking too much of the Honourable Member rf 1 
that a Bombaj business man should be appointed on the Board (An 
Ho}ioiirablc ^fember * Win ?'*) Because Bombay has always been 
neglected by the Government of India whether it be in the matter of 
Executue Councilloiships oi the Rates Tribunal or anythmg else 

One more pomt with icgaid to the terminal charges and I have done 
It I am not much mistaken, these chargies ha\e been iccentlv introduce! 
Thcio has been no definite basis for the imposition of these charges 1 
ha\e been g^veu to undeistand that this question is under the examination 
of the Railway Boaid klay I hope that an eqmtablo basis will be worked 
out to the satisfaction of the commoicial pubhc at an early date and also 
that tlic items comprising these terminal charges w^ill be clearly defined 

Mr H G Cocke (Bombaj Euiopean) Sir, this is the annual geneial 
xneetmg of the shareholders of Indian Railways and the Directous with 
their scholarship and learning and their files are sitting ovei there at a 
comenient distance from the shareholder's who are ciaticismg them But 
YOU, Sir, unlike the Chauinan of a meeting of a pubhc Company, are in 
the fortunate position of absolute independence (Hear, hear ) Sir, I must 
be vciy careful in anythmg that I may say because I happen to belong to 
a committee which advises this Bnaid of Diiectoi*s It is important k,hat 
a member of that committee should not cnticise himself and it is more 
important still that he should stick to any decisions that may have been 
reached by that committee But one point w^hich I should like to criticise 
is the extent to w^hich now lines have been opened up during the last two 
xears It has been considerable m a sense and inconsideiable in another 
sense I think the total new mileage opened in the last two years has 
been m the neighbourhood of 500 miles Havmg regard to the number of 
railway sj stems m this country and also the vast extent of the coimtry, 
that, Su, IS not a veiy vast development and it is obvious that the Railway 
Board is not altogether satisfied with it I notice that Sir Clement Hindlej 
in his speech said 

“ The mileage added to the Railways last year and "this year is only a partial index 
of the work which we Inve in hand and that wo may expect before long to reach 
a much higher output ** 

It IS stated that there are 63 projects at present sanctioned covering 2,500 
miles, and that the projects sanctioned and under consideration cover 

u 
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fiom 6,000 to 7,000 miles Those figures are yevy large and I liope that 
to attain them quicldj' consU action will be speeded up very mateiially 
One direction m which that can be achieved, I feel certain, is by making 
more use of private contractors I know that is being done to some extent 
(in bridge work and also m other ways, but I believe that by putting out 
specific work to tender you will get better results and get work done quite 
economically I hope we shall hear something fi*om our Directors on that 
point, because if we are going to increase the yearly new mileage opened 
from 250 to 1,000 miles, which Sir Clement Hindley has hopes of doing, 
it IS obvious that we shall have to go far more quickly ahead in the future 
than we have done in tho past We have seen that the railway agents 
have been far too optimistic m the figures that have been presented of 
capital expenditure anticipated They have not been able to spend anything 
like the amount thai. they had hoped to Dor instance this year, 1925-26^ 
the approved programmed expenditure was 32 crores The Railway Board 
said to their agents, ‘‘ Go ahead, we will not interfere, spend your 32 croies,. 
but wo are sui‘e you will not be able to do so " The Railway Board was 
moie than justified They made a lump sum out of 9 oiores, leaving 22* 
croies and 90 lakhs as a net grant to be spent At the same time thev 
did not prevent then agents from spending up to their 32 cioies, but the 
latter have not been able to spend more than 19i cioies, leaving 3^ croies 
to lapse, so tliat only 19^ oiores will be spent this ycai It is hoped that 
22’ciorGs will be spent next yeai, 4 croies on the Dellii-Umballa-Kalka 
acquisition, but as I say, if we are to increase the railway development of 
this country, in which theie is a vast field, at a much quicker pace than 
has been possible m the past, it is necessary that we should spend very much 
more than 22 croies wdiiclr is anticipated foi the year 1926-27 

There is another point about new construction as to which I should 
like information, and that is with reference to the possibilities of compauj 
lines undcitaking constiuction m advance of the date w^hen they may be 
taken ovei by the State What is the position? Supposing a company 
line spends a cioro of lupees on a pi^ojcct of wdiich that company will not 
reap tho benefit, if, five ycai^s bence, the State takes it ovei They ha^c to 
pa\ interest on tho money borrowed for expenditure, and they have, I 
understand, to pay that intciest out of levenue But I do not think in all 
cases — if at all — will they get back that inteiest from the GoveiTimcnt wlien 
Government take that lailway over 

Sii, it IS ^cly gratifying to find that the Raihvays of this eountiy will 
have placed to railway reserves thc'^amount of 12^ crores in the three year’s 
ending 1926-27 I hope, however, that too gieat inraads will not be made 
upon those reserves, as, compaied with tho size of the undertaking, really 
the figure IS voiy small 

I have heard tlie word Indianisntioii " mentioned in railway debates, 
and ihereforo I may laise it myself I notice in tlie annual Report of the 
Railuajs for 1921 25 that the total number of people employed, Europeans, 
Anglo Indians and Indians, is given Now" tho inciease for 1924-25, as 
compared wnth 1913 14 is 107,000 hands, and those 107,000 repiesont th'^ 
increase in the number of Indians TIio Europeans have diopped by 1,700 
and the Anglo-Indians have inei eased by much the same figure, so the 
large increase of 107,000 is entirely Indian That is very creditable X 
have never heard anyone yet get up and suggest that the Railways of Indio 
can be run without a considerable measure of European supervision 
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Su, I tlimk that exhausts my remarks In conclusion I should like to 
pay a tribute to Sir Charles Innes and all the more so because he will not 
bo here next March We do not knou where he will be then If he is sittmg 
by the villoge pump reading the report of our discussion, he will no doubt 
take a \eiy gieut mterest m tlie proceedings He may sometimes in retire- 
ment be mchned to weigh the benefits of the separation of railw^ay from 
other finance with the benefits acciumg during his penod of office from 
the protection of industnes I should not be m order in gomg into that 
matter now , bub I am quite sure that the sepaiation of railway finances 
from general finances is one of the finest things which he has achieved 
during his term of office It wull go dowm to posterity associated with his 
name and I congratulate him very heartily on his success in his office 

Mr R K Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Aicot Non-j\Iuhammadan Rural) Su, I have no doubt that my Honour- 
able friend from Ahmedabad has got every reason to congratulate the 
Honourable the Commerce Member on the Railway Budget that has been 
presented to us I may be allow^ed to congiatulate my Honourable friend 
from Ahmedabad on wffiat the Ahmedabad mill mdustry has get m this 
Budget Sir, with all the cnticisms that we on this side of the House 
may have to offer on the Rarlway Budget, I have no doubt that Honourable 
Members wrll agree wrth me when I say that my Honourable friend the 
Commerce Member has every reason to congratulate himself on the results 
of the railway admimstration for the last three years It is indeed very 
gratifying to note that the separation of iailw"ay finance from the general 
finances of the country has succeeded m producing the desired effect As 
my Honourable friend the Commerce Alember has pointed out in his speech, 
if there is one thing more than another to which the better results are due 
it IS the convention of September 1924 The objects of this convention, as 
Honourable Alembers will remember, were two-fold, firstly, to reheve the 
General Budget from the violent fluctuations which resulted from its 
-association with the Railway Budget and secondly, to enable the Railways 
to carry on a moie continuous pohey of railway development While those 
w^ho are lesponsible foi the i ail way administiatiou of tins country w^ere 
^ictuated by the second object, that is to enable the Railways to carry out 
a contmuous pohey of railway development, I am afraid that, m agreeing 
to that convention the House had moie m mind the idea of reheving the 
Geneial Budget fiom the violent fluctuations to which it was subject 
Sn, my Honourable fiiend, Air Jamnadas Mehta, in his Budget speech 
last >eai, pomted out how with a meiciless hand this House forced out 
from the railway admmistiation every penny that the General Budget could 
get This contribution of the Railways to the General Budget is a feature 
which I pei'sonallv do not appiove of Sir, the onlv ground on which the 
contribution which Railways are called upon to pav to the General Budget 
can be justified is the present, and I believe the temporary, financial strin- 
gencies of the General Budget , and I do hope that when our general finances 
aie m a better and moie stable position, the first thing we wall do will be 
to wipe awav the contiibution which the Railways pa\ t-o the geneial 
revenues Sn what is the meaning and what is the significance of the 
•contiibution which the Railways pav to the General Budget? (in Honour- 
■able Member “For the losses made before “) Whatever may be the losses 
made before, the meanmg of the contnbution is this that it is a tax upon 
the communications of the country Sir, I for one would not be prepared 
to support any taxation on the communications of this countrj^ 
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While the separation of the two Budgets has resulted m pioducmg the 
desired effect, I am ufiaid in one lespect it may letaid the future railway 
constiuction in this countiy Sii, the obligation to pay a fixed contribution 
to the geneial revenues must necessaiily hampei fresh railway develop- 
meat in futuie ]My Honourable fiiend the Commerce Membei has mdicat- 
ed m his speech that m launchmg fiesh programmes of lailway constiuc- 
tion, the railway admmistiation will piunarily be actuated by the consi- 
deration whether the pioposed new line wll pay immediately and whether 
lb ^vlll paj well If that is to be the only ciitenon of futuie railway develop- 
ment in this countiy, I am afiaid lailway development will suffer very 
considerably and seiiously indeed i\Iy Honourable fnend Mr Cocke 
pointed out the \eiy uusatisfactoiy piogiess that has been made m the 
opening up of new lines In l924-2o, we opened 233 miles, in 1925-26, 
264 miles, and m 1926 27, we e\pcct to open 240 miles of railways Sn, 

I believe I anr coirect in saving that at piesent wo have a total mileage 
of 38,500 miles, and 20 years ago the Mackay Committee pointed out that* 
India must vei*j soon possess a mileage of 100,000 miles Therefore, Sir, 
constniction at the rate of 250 miles a vear, J consider ven unsatisfactory 
^ly Honomablo fiiend, Sir Clement Hindley, m anothei place, expected 
that it would be possible, before long, to open up about 1 000 miles of new 
railwaj every yeni and I do hope, that that expectation of Ins wall be very 
soon realised and fulfilled 

Judged purely from the financial results of the last three yeais, the 
railway admimstration has every leason to congratulate itself Bor the 
three yeais beginning fiom the year 1924-25, the railway admmistiation has 
succeeded in contxibutmg a gross amount of 22 ciores of rupees to the 
General Budget, m keepmg a reserve of 121 croies, and having m its 
Depreciation Bund account about 9 25 ciores, altogothei a net gam of 
43 75 croics Judged by these figuies, as I said, the railway adnunistra- 
tion and my Honourable friend the Commeice Llembei might very weU 
congiatulato themselves, but, Sii, the financial results of a lailway admmis- 
tration are not to be judged merely by the net piofits that accrue but by 
the efficiency and the cost of service of that administration Honourable 
Members will remember that the English Railway Act of 1921 laid down 
that the Engbsh railway compames are entitled to then standard revenue 
provided that the working and management are efficient and economical 
Sii, here in India the railways are a monopoly and theie is no competition 
My Hououiable friend the Commerce jMembei says that the House has 
its guarantee of economv m the fact that we have to pay not ordy our 
mterest charges, but a contiibution in addition, and that anything we can 
make m excess of om charges goes to Qui own reserves Su, on the ques- 
tion of economv we cannot simply take the word of the Commerce ]\Iember 
An impartial and competent tnbunal must decide whethei the rates and 
freights charged on the railway compames are proper whether thev aie 
m confoimity wnth the economic position of the countrv, and only when 
that IS proved, can it be said that the railways aie providing service which 
IS economic and efficient A mere comparison with past vears' results 
would not, I submit be a propei index of the economies that have been 
effected I will give, for example, an instance I see, Su, that tlie opera- 
ting cost in 1925-26 was 26 74 crores m 1926-27, the Budget provides foi 
26 46 crores In 1926-27, if I have understood the Budget coixectly, the 
railway administrations have provided for an mciease m traffic to a consider- 
able extent and the one item of expenditure which directly goes nr* witTi 
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HI ujtn i^< iji ti liJio Hit, f/j/ r;itiii^ \ii^i Hit? do Itndf 

In lU2ijli7, jn HpJlo of tlio ujcron >( )n tin iniliiu, opcntnij' 

•ojI u hiKU'tlt^d d / bou<“ 10 biMi i b tliajj it Mil in 102^20 "Jliit 
-)ho\vq (linro n h'*inoflnni{ uroii;,' in Hh 0|ariHn^ <oit of 102 > 2C Clin 
Ilfjnoural/lt Sir (*ltarlftf Ituiti "'Tin., fuel amount "j £ for oiu hu » not 
Im on able lo und^ nt inci vJiat tlu nal upnibc na < of tliM n lib*- it^ain 
llin stor< b ilaiK n a< M>tint I ^uo, Sir that in J021 2J, tin aton > bal jne^ ? 
I'lnountrcl to 22 10 t tut* ti , n\ 10J2 2J to 22 01 cron ni 102^ 2b 21 /7 
MOK ju 1021 2'), 17 Od (ror^H, in 102o 20» 11 M ciorc^, and in 10jo27, 
II Ob (ion i Sir, tin inonnoni /i^<nn i at vbab Uoru i ba/ana^ > ^io^jd 
iruct< (1 tlm attention of ilie fn{*hca^iO Coninuttt o, md tin v pointed ont that 
n forma \v(ro mci iaarv £ ba%#^ no doubt tbafc compand twlh fba fiyun 
of 1921 22, Hu* fignn of 1029 27 arc \‘rv Miiiafacton indeed Jn but .ui 
roniparcd until the figures of 192J 22 tin re hiH bren m tlu storea balance 
ireount n hiivnn^ cA J1 lalrJjg m intere-it cbaiyca ilonr , but I ^vould adr the 
Ifonourablc Mmnber for Commc*rce to r \plore (li^ po-»^ibjlitica of rvtill fur- 
ther rcductioiiB in tin* atorca balnncca Aa a lavman I am not abh to ay 
uhetlior it la justifiabla, taking into account all tlir circmnBtancea, to hivr 
a htorcB balance of 11,00 lakhw I hope m% ffonourable friends the Corn- 
inercc Member and the Chief Commuiruoncr for ItaiPaui v/ill look into 
thiH matter \cry carefully 

Sir, BprMking about ceonomic:! I have got one suggCBtion to rnaki I 
\vould like to 1 now ulictlur the loading capacity of our trama la utiliHcd 
to ita fullest extent Sir, I have not been able to find any atatistico m 
the Administration Iteport of the Kailuay Board, am statistics or ligurrs 
to prove tlin I find, that m England the Ministry of Transport publishes 
otatihticB every month (Sir Clcuicnt Jltiidlcij '*Wc publish such 

statistics too You publish statistics every month, I know, but I nant 

to kno”/ whellicr vou publish statistics on tins particular point (Sir 
Olemeyit thndlcy ‘'Yes ") Well, I have not hern able to find them I 
understand there is a complaint even on Englinh r.nlv av^ that the average 
load of merchandise m a loaded ten ton true! is onlj 3 ton-. What I v ou!d 
3jkc to kno^v is whether the loading eapacitr of our v.agons 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Innea (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) The loading capacity of our wagonsj you mean, ^ou said tons 

Mr R K Shanmukham Ohetty Of our trucks, I mean, *vbether it 
18 utilised lo its fullest e<tcnt My Honourable fnend the Chief Com- 
missioner of Railways says tliat statistics arc published, but I hurC nOw 
been able to find at least from the Administration Report any statistics 
on this point It will be conceded that an increasing truck load and tram 
load would lead not merely to a decrease m operating expenses bufc a 
reduction in maintenance charges and a considerable saving m replacemmb 
of rolling stock This is a point on which the railway administration might 
wf)] satisfy itself whether economy to its fullest CAtent has been realised 
m this respect 

Sir, there is no doubt, as my Honourable friend the Commerce Afernber 
said, that the prosperity of India is m no small degree bound up v/ith 
the prosperity of the railways, but the prosperity of our railways depends 
not so much on the net earnings shown every year m the Budget but 
upon the cfliciency of the service rendered and on the economy m fhe 
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admimstiation of lall^^ays With these few ^\olds I ^^ould like to con- 
giatulate uij Hououiable friend on rhe budget statement which he has 
piesented to the House 

Mr A Rangaswanu Iyengar (Tanjore cunt Trichmopoly Non-Muham- 
madan Ruial) Sii, I do not desire to add to the chorus of congratulations 
of which my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes is the recipient Indeed 
1 should have thought that his colleagues on the Treasury Benches might 
well nigh be euMous of it I desue theiefore to view the Fmancial State- 
iiiunc of Sn Charles Innes and the statement made by the Chief Com- 
miSbionui foi Railways from a few geneial standpoints and to offer one 
or two obsei\ations on the general position of the Railway Budget this 
\eii Sn, 111 } Honourable friend the Honourable Sir Chailes Innes three 
\ears ago, when the question of State management of Railways was dis- 
cussed, expressed himself as wholly pessiimstic of the wisdom of State 
management, wholly pessimistic of any democratic Assembly takmg charge 
of btate managomeut and spoke of the notorious incapacity of democratic 
assemblies hiving the power to manage lailways of the corruption that 
it would eugendci and ill the lest of it Sir, to-day on the floor of the 
House 111 } Honourable friend claims that this Assembly will go dowm to 
history as haMng made the gieatest landmark m the administration of 
Railwa}s m this country Sir, I congratulate him on his conversion to 
sane views I congratulate the Assembly also upon having demonstrated 
to the most senior Member of the bureaucracy on the Tieasury Benches 
that aftei all democracy m this country also has its uses, and that there- 
foie it will not be possible at any rate foi mv friend Sn Charles Innes 
hereafter to say “We are still expenmentmg with this democracy, we are 
merely seeking to find out if }oii aie fit for it and the Statutory Commission 
cannot be brought out before 1929 “ If this democratic Assembly on 
matters of i iilw ay management and administration is able to make a land- 
mark in the lustor\ of Railwn}S, if this Assemblv has succeeded beyond 
expectation in pioducing an improvement m lailway administration to the 
extent to which m\ Honouiablo friend claims and for which he obtains 
Cl edit and receives the congratulations of the House, I say Sir, our 
fitness foi taking charge of nil the other responsibihties that devolve upon 
us not mereh m respect of the Railway Budget, but also m respect of the 
General Budget, seems to me to bo clearly established I do hope my 
Honouiable friend, Sir Charles Innes, will theiefore not grudge to make 
that frank and full admission on the floor of the House 

I do not desire fuithei to emphasise the political aspect of the admission 
Sn Charles Innes has made I would therefore next refei to the fact that 
in spite of these gieat and satisfactoiy features upon which he can legiti 
mately congiatulate himself, I am yet unable to find to-day from his 
exposition the exact principle upon which oui lailway admimstration and 
State management of Railways is put in the Department which controls 
it We want to know, Sir, whether Sii Charles Innes has now made up 
his mmd that State management of Railways in this country is the right 
and coriect thmg to do and that it has passed through the experimental 
stage and we have established a great landmark If that is so, I want to 
know what is that landmark, what is the prmciple upon which my Honour- 
able friend would base the State management of Railways m this country 
T find on the one hand my Honourable friend, Mr Shanmukham Ch^u 
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stating that State management of Hallways should not be based upon 
a commercial basis On the other hand I should have thought^ Sir, * 


Mr, R. K, Shanmukham Ohetty On a point of personal explanation 
I do not know whethei I stated any thing which contamed an imphoation 
that railway management should not be on a commeicial lines I said 
quite the contrary 

Mr, A Rangaswami Iyengar May I explam, Su I am ^aid my 
fnend Mi Shanmukham Ohetty has not understood the full imphcations 
of what he said He said that the idea that the Railways should be worked, 
m this country m order to earn a profit foi the general revenue was not 
sound On the other hand, he said that any profit that is earned would 
be vutually a tax upon communications Now, I want to know* 
what IS a commercial proposition I want to know whether a com- 
mercial proposition does not mean a balance sheet and a balance sheet 
With a profit Otherwise, that busmess company which makes that 
proposition deserves to be wound up Therefoie, there is no question, once 
you admit the prmciple of commerciahsation m the mattei of rail^v^y 
admmistration, you have to work it on a busmess prmciple, on the prmciple 
that for every service that you do you obtain an adequate return If you 
work on that basis, there is no escaping from the position that Railways' 
should be treated as a busmess proposition But, Sir, I do not want 
to labour this busmess aspect of it to death On the other hand, I per- 
fectly agree that so fai as the Indian Railways are concerned, they musir 
be primarily treated as administrations which perform national services 
on a busmess basis, and therefore while I am quite clear that the prmciple 
upon which railway finance was separated from general finance and re- 
organised upon a commercial basis is quite soimd, at the same time I do 
not think that it is nght that the general revenues should treat the railway 
property in this countoy as a property to be exploited It was Lord Curzon 
uho m the palmy days of railway surpluses by which he was able to make 
the first reduction m the salt duty, descnbed the Indian Railways as a 
magnificent asset Sir, if it is a magnificent asset, we m this Assembly 
have to decide to what use we should put this magnificent asset, whether 
we are meiely to put it to use in the way of puttmg more money into 
the hands of the Finance Member so that he may go on mcreasmg expendi- 
ture upon the general services, mihfcary oi other, of which the Government 
are m charge, or whether we should put the profits that are^ earned to 
the use of performmg more national services From that pomt of view, 
it IS clear that the primary object to which this magnificent national asset 
should be devoted is the improvement of the utihties to the commumty 
uhich this railway property should bnng to the country I do not agree, 
agam, with mv friend Mr Shanmukham Chetty who as good as stated that- 
no contribution whatever should be made from the balance of railway 
surpluses to the general revenues I do not agree with this view for the 
simple reason that the present basis upon which the surplus is divided 
;s a u holly artificial basis Now, Sir, if the Railways are to be worked as 
a busmess proposition, obviously the capital that has been sunk in the 
Eailwavs and the present value thereof ought to give a return to Ihe State 
vhich has put all this capital mto it, and the question what is the pioper 
return on that capital can be determined if we go mfo the whole figures- 
Tor over seven or eight decades 
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Mr Hr K* Sbunmukliata Ohetty It will pciy the mterost charges 

Mr A Eangaswami Iyengar Yes^ and the question is what is the 
mteic^st charge upon the railway pioperty You aic talking of capital at 
chaige, 1 w ml to know whut is tlio piesent value of the asset acquired 
b\ ill it capital, iml what ib the leturu you want on this capital that has 
now leniaiiicd iu\ubtcd foi ovux sixty years'^ If you aic going to value the 
lailu i\ piopert\ on itb picbcut cupikil value basis and if you want it to 
guc i rdurn on that basis, I ini suie. Sir, the one per cent that is paid 
as contiibution from the ridwa} levenuc to the Cloioiinnent and to the 
genor vl rc\oiuies will be too small On the otUei hand, if 
\ou lULFcU say \Vc put in capital at vaiions tunes, we lost so 
much niom\ in \ iriouo wildcit scliemcs, wo lia\c liad huge deficits, huge 
lossc'- on llidwa\s in tlio pi^t, if }ou arc going to make up all that 
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Coaimittee that heieaftei all new projects foi bianch lines should be made 
as part of the mam system and should be undertaken by the Government 
and that the capital that District Boards or Provincial Goveinmeuts might 
ttumish would only be availed of m cases in n Inch the lines are not paymg — 
a policy which u as desciibed in the Madias Legislative Council by a Mem- 
ber of the Government as “Heads I wm, tails you lose’’ That pohcy the 
Central Government has established, and the lesult of it is detrimental 
rot meiely in legard to future hues, but also in legard to all piojeoted 
lines of these District Boards to which they had been looking forward, from 
the profits of uhich they expected to do much pubhc utility uork in the 
several departments imder the local authorities in Madias Not onlj has 
all that expectation been defeated m respect of future lines, but in regard 
to existmg lines under actual construction the Government have held them 
up and the money that is lying idle has not been put to any use 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar Thej have taken it up themselves 


Mr. A Eangaswami Iyengar. I am commg to that Then, I said last 
jear to the Honourable the Pinancial Commissioner in this House that 
this matter required lookmg mto and that the Government should ailora 
guidance to the District Boards as to the best way m which they can eaiiy 
out their pohcies and projects for the benefit of then districts Theie weie 
some technical dilEculties under the Devolution Eules which I pointed ou^ 
and which were subsequenth remedied Thu position so fax as that is con- 
cerned IS that railway construction is a reserved subject, w^hile Distiict 
Board cesses and District Board railway consti action are tiansfeiied sub 
jects As a result neither of these two departments was able to co ordinate 
their ideas with the othei in this matter, thanks to dyarchy Thou difh- 
cultv 13 that the general question of lailwav construction and lailwav 
administration is a central depnitment, and when I asked the cential 
deprrtmcut a question on the subject, they said it was a provincial matter, 
but when the Provincial Government is asked about it they say it is under 
tlio , a trausfeired department We get no lead, no help All 

tins time, all these ^ears, prior to the Montagu Scheme, the Central Gov- 
oinnicnt liud kept the tightest hold upon railwav administration and raihtujr 
Construction e\cr> where, and now they say railway construction so far as 
tucder lines and tramwav hues are concerned will be a provincial traubferred 
<-nbjoct, and then when the Distnct Boards go to the Local Government, 
i t , the reserved department, thej feel no interest, they do not afford an> 
guid uu c I sav , IS it right for the Central Govemment to leave District 
Boards m tins position of absolute helplessness? I asked m\ friona 
Mr Siin lo help Dibtnct Boards m this matter He came to mv provunco 
ice, ind the proposal he made was “Look here, I will take over all these 
Inu^, I ^'ill pa\ \ou something, we will adjust the price I will pay you 
Mie inontv , take it and do whatever you please with it “ Sir, lliafc is a 
j obev ct irrubponsibilitv on the jiart of Government of India, and I object 
> ot inert.lv m ro.'iird to tins but in regard to the other question of poliev 
cr making dole:> to the ProMncial Governments I object to the Imperial 
Govurnnvnc dumping monev upon provincial or local authonties with na 
gird nice them, with no expert help which tlicj could obtain I said, 
Si" nul T -.iv that mv ITonounible friend had a verv inadequate perception 
h ^k.->ponsiluht\ when he mcrtlv s iid “ We will give \ou the monev 
ad u do wlal von pic i-e with d “ T sav, Sir, so far ns this question 
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IS concerned, it is the duty of the Railway Boaid and of the Railway 
Department of the Government of India to come to the rescue of the District 
Boards and to tell them how best they can piofitably use all this money, 
how best they can conserve and improve the resources which they have 
obtamed by usmg this Railway cess If the Government want to take 
over some of the lailways, it is their duty not meiely to pay them compen- 
sation, but also to instruct the Distiict Boaids how they can use it foi other 
purposes of public utilit}’' Sir, it was said at the time when the Devolution 
Rules were framed that District Boaids and local authoiities should be 
asked to confine themselves to the construction of tiamvays and hght rail- ^ 
ways Now, what have the Government done to help them m this matter? 
When we ask the Provincial Government about this matter, they say that 
'they do not know anything about it and that the rules are very confusing 
and so we aie lefeiTed to the Imperial Government, but when we 
ask about it here, we are refeiied to the Piovincial Governments, 
and my friend Jlr Sim says, “ Oh, you take the monej , I do not know 
exactly 

Mr, President The Honourable Member must know that his time is up 
He is the Secretary of a great Party, and I think he should stiictly adhere 
to the time limit 

Mr A Hangaswami Iyengar Su, I do not want to say moie on this 
matter But I will merely content myself vuth say mg that my Honourable 
fnend ]\Ir Sun will certainly give me a satisfactory answer about this 
matter 

Air W. S. J Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce Nominated 
Non-Official) Sir, I desire, m the few remaiks that I wish to make, to 
congratulate the Honour able the Commerce Member on the wonderful 
budget figures which be has put before us and to associate with him and 
other speakers m passing on our meed of piaise to Sn Clement Hindley, 
the Honourable Sim and the railway staff generally 

I take first the impoitant point raised by my Honourable fnend IMr 
Harchandrai Vis^indas, in which he rathei found fault mth the Government 
about a difference m the estimates To my mind, Sir, the figmes put 
before us by the Honouiable Su Chailes Innes aie perfectly wonderful for 
their accuracy m estimating The difteience is only a matter of 35 lakhs 
of nipees net, winch, on a turnover of 101 cioies, amounts to the absolutely 
msigmficant difference of 35 pei cent Su, I do not think any accountant 
could claim that he could put forw ard better figures, and there must have 
.been a certam amount of leal good fortime m it that they came out so 
marvellously closely 

My fnend Mi Rangaswarm Iyengar quoted Sir Charles Innes old speech 
agamst the policy of State management He has forgotten that subse- 
quently to that, Sir Charles Innes definitely stated m this House that to 
his mind the separation of railway finance from the General Budget had 
done away with one of the greatest of his objections to State management 
I thinlv Ml Rangaswami Ivengai should have remembered that 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar May I say, Sir, that I merely rehed upon 
the words which Sir Chailes Innes used that this Assembly will go down 
to history as the Assembly which had at long last placed the railwav finances 
on a proper basis I was only claiming 
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Mr. W. S. J. Willson. Quite so But the Honourable Member quite 
foigot what the Honourable Sii Charles Inncs hqd said on a subsequent 
occasion 

The question of Slate mnnageinent is a fait «cco?ap/i Theiefore, it 
IS no use aigumg it fuithei upon the llooi of this House The contiibution 
which the lailway finances aie to make to the State has been fixed by this 
House The Government proposals iveie amended by this House If we 
follow Ml Rangaswami lyeugai fuitbei, we would find that his speech 
piactically amounted to luging an inciease in the freights But, Sir, 1 
do nob piopose to follow him I piefei to take the fact that we have in 
this Budget given effect to a consideiable amount of leductions both in 
passengei faies and coal freights In regard to passenger fares, Mi 
Harchandiai Vishmdas lathei spoke as if it were one of the objects of a 
Railway Board to give lehef to the passengers I submit, Sn, that when we 
aie lunmng om Railways on a commeicial basis, oui first outlook must be 
to see that we make a profit We are not here so much for the purpose of 
giantmg lelief as foi making a profit I personally would not wish to see 
oui resouices frittered awa} , at this eaily stage undei the change of manage- 
ment, in gianting insignificant lehefs here and there The question of 
whether a rehef or concession or leduction is justified must pmve itself h\ 
what it subsequently brmgs in to the pool I attach no value to the givmg* 
of a few pice heie and theie, but would far rathei see the money spent in 
the development of traffic and m the increase of facihties It must be 
noted that the leduction in the coal freights, which I cordially welcome, 
stands on a slightly different footmg They are given on a prime mover^ 
that IS to say, coal is the article which provides the prime movers foi all 
OUI industries, and the lower the cost you can make foi all these thmgs, 
the greater the filhp to industry If you encourage your industnes, any- 
thmg that w^e may be giving away m the way of railway freight should 
come back with interest out of incieased traffic Incidentally, the coffers* 
of the State, if it in the meantime has to lose a httle of the contnbution 
which it takes fi*om the Railways, may be more than made no in an in- 
crease in income-tax 

On the question of Reserve Bund, therefore, I do not wish to 
see this fund dissipated At 10 crores it is a very small figure^ 
it IS only equivalent to what we actually lost m one unfortunate* 
jeai, and m another unfortunate year, we might lose a considerable 
poilion of it agam I would not like to state any figme to which I think 
we should work up, but I do state generally that we should work up. and 
go on giadually increasing that figure We must remembei that our 
Depieciation Bund is one from which we naturally spend and that we have 
not, as othei tmnsport companies have, an Insurance Bund, which on occa- 
sions of calamities and so forth, may bear the cost of such calamities Apaii: 
from reduction in the long distance coal freights which has long been asked 
fox, I would dearly like to see oui next step taken m the way of a further 
reduction by way of rebate on export coal The reduction of long distance 
coal freights cannot be expected to bung in any new markets it can onlv 
add to the consumption and development, but a specific rebate on coal 
freights IS a duect incentive towards recaptunng the markets which we were 
unfortunately obliged to lose during the war penod 

Bmther, Sir, such leduction of coal freights has a special claim upon 
the Railway Budget, because it is the coal owneis themselves who have 
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made one of the biggest contiibutions to the Railway Budget by the le- 
ductions they have made m the price of then coal On that subject I 
hardly think it wise to fix the date foi the reduction some little distance 
ahead as the 1st of Apul In my owm expenence, reducing freights at a 
given date like that has taught me that what happens is that everybody 
immediately holds up buy mg and everj^body who can do without coal until 
aftei the 1st of April will be tempted to do so That will mean that some 
w^agons and engines and facilities generally wall not be fully utihsed during 
"the intervening month 

j\Ir Eangachaiiar commented somewhat adversely upon the expenditme 
imder administration Now, Sir, I take the point that if you are gomg to 
mrprove your administration, you cannot lessen the cost of it You have 
to buy good brains — the best brains You have to employ special stafis 
for special pru*poses Anybody leadmg the speeches of Sir Charles Innes 
nnd Sir Clement Hindley must have seen that they have had to employ a 
certain number of special officers to put upon special tasks, and this is a 
-factor making for an increase m administration expenses and not a reduction 

T am Sony to see that it has not been possible to spend more than just 
under 20 crores, but there agam, I know from such of the inner woikmg 
of the Railways as has come before me in the Committee on which I serve, 
that this point is being well kept m mind and all attention is devoted to it 
on behalf of the Railways 

A great deal of the difficulties from which the Railways have suffered 
has been due to congestion in the marshalhng yards Those of us who 
travel extensively m this country cannot fail to notice the tremendous block? 
of traffic that we see, and from the inquiries which I make in the places m 
w^hich I travel, I am informed, actually at stations themselves, that thmgs 
are impioving jMr Shanmukham Chetty was not aware that figures are 
published, showmg the working of the engmes and wagons I am soiTy 
he does not know it, because, had he looked at those figures, he must have 
noticed the improvement for himself 

With regard to workshop development some of my fnends have been 
much concerned to find that an exper*t has been biought out from home with 
a view to co-ordinatmg the woriang of the different workshops I have 
had the advantage of a certain amount of conversation in his office with 
Sir Clement Hindley on this point and I am not so much alarmed about it 
myself But I would meiely hke to say that I hope that as soon as pos- 
sible that expert s report may be issued and a full statement made thereon 

I welcome very much the remarks m regaid to woik being given to out- 
side contractors and I associate myself with the remarks which fell from 
Mr Cocke in that respect 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar May I ask what was the alai-m about 
the expei*t on workshops ? 

Mr S J W^illson W^ell, Sir, I will go back to the subject if vou 
wish 

Diwan Bahadur T ‘Rangachariar Please develop it I do not under- 
stand it 

Mr WSJ Willson The idea was that this scheme would interfere 
with private enteiqinse and would have the effect of takmg away from private 
workshops work to which they considered they were entitled and can pei- 
iform 
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I am sme we all welcome the statements in the speeches m legard to 
the work which is being given to the wagon builders of this country It is 
very gratifying to find that these woikshops are all now full, and I might 
peihaps pass on from there to say that if the woik is given so fai as possible- 
in this country to wagon builders, why should woik also not be given to our 
professional class? Take, for example, the proposal to impoi-t auditors to 
come and lediaft some of our accounts We have several very distinguished 
fii-ms of chartered accountants m this countiy whose ramifications °exten(i' 
all over the world, and while it may be that their name has been borne in 
mind, foi my part I should like to find that prefeience is given to those- 
who aie situated in this country and who pay thew taxes here Moreover 
if any such system has been devised, it will piobably require assistance from 
those in this country’ to cany it out 

An important item m the Budget this year is the statement that the- 
work on the new haiboui all Vizagapatam has been put in hand This is 
a woik of very considerable magnitude and I should think it will probably 
have as far reaching effects as any other project referred to in the Budget 

Mr. B Das (Onssa Division Non-Muhammadan) It will ruin- 
Calcutta any way 

Mr WSJ WiUson Don’t be selfish 
Mr B Das It will 

Mr WSJ Willson With regard to the Rates Tribunal, I associate 
myself with the remarks from my commercial colleague’ from Ahmedabad 
I would certamly hke to stress that the Committee, be it advisory or 
statutory, should have amongst its members men chosen from the com- 
mercial world, though I wdl not be qmte so piovmcial as he was as to- 
claim that they should necessarily be appointed from Bombay ! 

In the Budget also we have a figure given as about 4 crores for the 
pmchase of the Kalka Railway I am not desirous of saymg anythmg 
against that, but I merely hke to say that I am not much enamoured of 
spendmg any money that we have on buymg up existmg concerns which 
are already doing their work For my part, I would rather see the money 
spent on new projects m the country 

I was partieulaily pleased with the remarks of Diwan Bahadur 
Ranguchanar on the question of mland water-ways The inland water- 
ways of India have never received the attention that they deserve, (Hear, 
hear) and I thmk if the House will from tune to time give vent to any 
views it may hold on that pomt, it will not be lost either on the Govern 
ment or on any of the Standmg Committees 

In conclusion, Sir, I should like to say just a very short word about 
Sir Charles Innes’ departure I trust that he may not find himself any- 
where near a village pump 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar We wiU keep him here, let him take 
up waterways 

Mr W. S J Willson but that India may continue to reap the 

L enefit of the great and unselfish services which he has always so liberally- 
placed at her disposal (Applause ) 
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Mr Jamnadas M Mehta (Bombay Noithein Division Non-Muhamma- 
dan Euial) Su, as you have lightly hinted, this is an occasion foi a financ al 
ie\ie\v of the railway adnimistiation and I propose to confine my few 
observations to that question alone Along with the rest of the Honour- 
able Members I also feel gratified at the prosperous condition of the Eail- 
wajs and I am uilhng to give credit wherever credit is due Honourable 
]\Iember*s will wait till they hear whom it is that I am willing to give credit 
to — the factors that have contnbuted to this prosperous condition of our^ 
Eailuays Before doing so, I may say that the Eailway Fmance Com- 
mittee has been working with the best goodwill and co-operation with the 
financial Con^missioner, if the Eailway Board was more independent 
than it IS to-day, if it w^as not still m the leading stimgs of the Secretary 
of St ite it would be more able to respond to the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee on Eallwa^ s on the various questions that come up for discussi >n 
before the Finance Committee 

I may say one thmg about the form of tne Budget It has improved, 
it i'' more handy, but I think even the Eailw^ay Board need not economise 
so much as to make the budget figures almost unreadable, a little more 
money might be spent on pimtmg the figures m somewhat larger type 
than has been done 

Another suggestion that 1 would make is that members of the Stand- 
ing Eailway Finance Committee might be allowed, if they so choose, 
also to be members of the Local Advisory Committees of the railway 
administiafcions at whose headquarters they may be residing, veiy often 
questions come up before the Central Advisoi’y Coimcil about railways of 
the piovmces m which ttie members are residmg, and yet in order to be 
able to throw some light on that sub]ect they must go to members who 
are members of the local Eailway Advisorj^ Committee before they can 
be of any use, and as this Finance Committee is the central body, it would 
become a more useful body if Government and the various Agents would 
accede to the suggestion which I am making It will really mciease 
the usefulness of these Eailway Advisory Committees m the piovmces 

Now, Sir, I must go qmckly through the various financial questions > 
there is one omission m the Budget, m that it does not contain the general 
accounts of stores, nor the general accounts of manufacture which used to 
be a featme of previous Budgets With the budget books of the various 
railway admirustrations w^e have got the stop's account separate!}" the 
general summmg up of the stores positron and of the manufactunng 
operations does not occur at the end of the mam budget book, as used to 
be a feature, at any rate, last year 

Much good, Sir, has been done, much has been attempted, and, ns 
everybody now acknowledges, it is due to the two Committees, tin 
William Acworth's Committee and Lord Inchcape's Committee, follow*^d 
up by the very wise action of this (House m separating raihv'’ay finance 
from general finances The decentralisation powers given to Agents are 
m one sense necessary if you want to call upon them to shov lesuJts 
The Department of Statistics is I am sure creating a very health} eranJa 
tion among the various railway administrahons fo correct their own extra 
vagances and eventually to contribute to the improved worlmg of 
ladway administration Many sources of waste and extravagance is'" 
been also stopped, for mstance, the reduction of stores balances will 
as my Honourable friend, Mr Chetty, rightlv pointed out an 
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amount ot 11 Juldis of xupees Wo find also that wo have reduced the 
compensations paid to vf^nous consignees of goods on account of stricter 
contiol of watch and ward, the saving is about Gd lalihs in two ^^ears, 
although uufoitunntelv it seems to mo that Bengal is stiJ] more infested 
with lailway tJiie'vos than any other province of India 

Then, Sn, another thmg which has Jed to economy is that wasteful 
agioemonts wuth some of the railway companies have been termmated, 
and we are now' losing less than w'e w’ere losing before because of Ihe 
e\istonco of this contiact, as for example, the Belhi-Umballa-Kalka. Ead- 
way The othei is the dismantling of the Aralcan hght railway Although 
the ladway is being dismantled it 13 saving us an expenditure of 
Es 28,000 a jear, because its working was costing us 2 lakhs a 3 ear oy 
way of loss These factois have contributed to the better results and to 
thas extent I say W'aste has been prevented and w'e are grateful for these 
factors which have led to economy But there are other factors also 
which have led to the losults on which everybody seems to be congra 
tulatmg himself, w'hich my fiiend Sir Clement Hmdley calls a strilung 
success, and which mv Honourable fnend Sir Charles Innes calls a signal 
success, and on which, as I say, everybody is in a mood of congratulation, 
but I still say that the present prosperous condition is not solely due to 
the efBcient working of the separation of the railway and general finances, 
but to other factors Foi one thmg, it is no use comparing the figures of 
net profits which Lord Inehcape’s Committee gave os Es 805 lakhs, because 
smea then we have added five hundred miles of radways, and you have 
-to take mto account the increased earnings from the increased mileage 

WeU, Sir, the capital at charge which is shown to He to-day at Es 580 
eroies is not the real capital at charge We have m the past years paid, by 
way of railway annuities and smking funds, capital to the extent of Es 51 
crores, and that is a concealed source of earnings The other capital at 
charge is that we have given to the various companies and subsidised com- 
panies land as a fiee gift, worth Es 250 lakhs, that also is silently earning, 
it is a concealed somce of earning and further that would be (Sir 
N M Joshi made an mteriuption which was inaudible), these add to the 
earnings of the railways As SB Parsons had pomted out — IVfr Parsons 
who wil replace my fnend Mr Sim — I am soiry so soon as an officer proves 
to be an excellent officer, he is transferred to another department, that is 
not the light way of working the Eailways, my Honourable fnend Sir Sim 
should have consulted railway efficiency more than the claims of the Gov- 
ernment of India Coming back to the subject, Sir, I say the losses paid 
come to Es 64 cimes, and if the interest thereon, as worked out by my 
Honourable fnend Sir Parsons, is added the total losses come to Es 135 
Cl Dies This also the countr}' has spent in making the Eailways what 
they aie to day 

Then, Su capital has been always unduly reheved, and here I state 
categoncallv that I do not agiee at all with what mv fnend Biwan Bahadur 
EangacLanai has been saving I say that all that he has said is entirely 
oppj?sed to facts Capital has been unduly leheved m vanous ways and 
the amount ean nerei be calculated These things — this concealed capital 
which comes at the barest calculation to somewhere near 200 erores — and 
the mterest thereon alone will come to ll crores a year which is our present 
mcome , so that the rest of the capital at charge, z a , 607 crores, is nob 
earmng anything 
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*Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar t That was not the point I took 


Mr Jamnadas M, Mehta I am coming to your point I am meiely 
mcidentally mentiomng this heie It is the concealed capital that js 
earning I was asked “^\^iat else is earning’' I am coming to it now 
The high lates and faies are eainmg, it is the discomfort of passengers, 
the "blood" money which we have taken on account of highei rates and 
faies the sweated labovu of the lailwav employees, all these things are 
eaimng Again the use in exchange has been eammg Thanks to the 
Honourable the Finance iMembei, he gets tis one rupee and makes us lose 
five rupees, but the Government finances appear piosperous If you 
take all these factois mto account, — and there aie many moie, the cycle 
of good years which the country has got, the good monsoons that have 
contributed to the eainings — ^I sa} if you take mto account all these 
"factors, you aie woikmg altogethei at a deficit, the Ilallwa^ Boaid has still 
to show good lesults as a lesult of the separation of its finances from the 
general finances What it is to-day earning is neither the result of the 
sepaiation of ita finances fiom the geneial finances noi the result of the 
other good things, but it is the concealed capital, it is the high iatej> 
and faies, it is the discomfort of the third class passengers, the sweated 
labour, the rise in exchange and fall m puces, it is these things which are 
earning and the Railway Department has yet to show that they are mak- 
ing the best use of the separation of their finances from the General 
Budget The efficiency and good lesults of the separation of the Railu 
Budget have yet to be shown Therefore, I say, Su I congratulate these 
factors on the good results I will congiatulate the other factors when 
•they begm to be operative 

Sir, the figures of the current year are so accurate that they 'will de- 
seive the commendation of my Honourable friend IVIr Willson I think 
they are even better than he thought them to be The Budget shows that 
■theie is a decrease of Rs 35 lakhg in eainings but if Rs 37 lakhs were not 
paid to these undeservmg lailwav officials the result of this yeai’s working 
would be not 10 ciores 45 lakhs, but 10 croies 82 lakhs which is better bv 
Its 2 lakhs than the budget figures 

Then, Su, I shall refer briefly to the working expenses Dming last 
year's Budget, my friend Mi Rama Aiyangar suggested that the figures 
of the workmg expenses of the Railways should be. carefully examined 
That was done at great length m the Standmg Fmance Committee for 
Railways In this connection I want to pay a tnbute to the great mdustry 
and application of Ivir Rama Aiyangai for bnngmg the subject m that 
wery pomted form, and as a result of the exammation we found that, after 
all, the situation w^as not so dismal as he had pictured to himself, and that 
we were not workmg w^orse than we were wwkmg m 1913-14, but I hope 
ihe railway admmistiation wall not considei that sufficient We have still 
to go on making letienchments on account of various factors which I am 
gomg to mention piesently Sir, vou find that schemes for open hue works 
are made out m a huny They are not propeily estimated and funds are 
woted, then it is found that the estimates are not properly made, that the 
abgnment was not properly done, and that the subject reqmred overhaul- 
ing, and, Sir, m this way, various schemes of betUrment of open Imes 
have been made wbicb bave caused delay and loss to such an extent that 
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one Agent of a liailwa}', the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Itailway, was cona* 
pelled to make a complaint to this effeef, on page 29 of the Quinquennial 
Programme of that Eailway, and he says 

But I flia com meed that rnucli delay md cxpeiiic are incurred by bad lay-outa 
of yards which have beon added to \'ithout method or real study of their functions 
a-i transportation machinery ** 

Sir, this IS the stiongcst condeinualion that could come from an Agent 
of a Bailway about the haste with which these schemes are worked out, 
and it IB borne oat by the memoranda accompanying the Budget la 
some case^ aftei the funds arc voted, some of the work has to be held up, 
with the result that loss ucciucs If things were done more carefully 
the working expenses could be further reduced Another thing that would 
lead to the reduction of the working expenses is this We find that addi-^ 
tional traffic is being worked at a very high operating ratio When a rail- 
way is working for a number of years, its equipment is complete, the rails 
are laid, stations are built, the Ime is constructed, signals are made, in 
fact evcr}^thmg is completed, if years after the equipment is complete 
additional traffic comes, it ought to be handled by the addition of a few 
men and n few coaches and wagons That cannot make the operating 
ratio at 50 per cent or 60 per cent To-day the operating ratio of addi- 
tional traffic woiks out between 50 to 60 per cent of the new earmngs The 
operating ratio of the additional traffic must be barely between 15 to 20' 
per cent , because nothing has to be done except to add a few men or a 
few wagons or coaches to deal with that additional traffic Sir, this is 
another method by which your workmg expenses could be reduced if you 
will only pay proper attention to the operating ratio of additional traffic 
There is one more tlung, Sir I find a discrepancy between the figures 
about the contribution to the general revenues m the Budget presented 
by the Honourable the Eailway Member and in the speech made by the Hon- 
ourable Sir Clement Hindley The Honourable Sir Clement Hindlev sa\8 
that tho contnbution from 1925-26 is 5 crores 30 lakhs, while the Budget 
says it is 5 crores 9 lakhs You will find that on page 8 of the Budget 
Tliere it is shown as 5 crores 9 lakhs, while the Honourable Sir Clement 
(Bindley has said in his budget speech m the other House it is 5 crores 
30 lakhs 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes What year are vou talking of? 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta I mean 1925 26 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes I said 5 32 crores 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta* You have shown the figures as 5 crores O' 
lakhs at page 8 of your Budget whereas Sir Clement Hindley said in the 
other House the other day that it is 5 crores and 30 or 32 lakhs I sav he 
IS correct, and therefore, ^ou will have to make a consequential change 
here, there is some confusion about the method of reckomng the contri- 
bution to general revenues, because it seems that the losses on strategic 
lines aie deducted twice, and sometimes one-third of the additional sur- 
plus IS not added as in the case of 5 crores 9 lakhs I am not in favour 
of giving more to general revenues, but now that we aie observing a con- 
vention, we must do proper accounting, and therefore unless my Honour- 
able friend Sir Charles Innes tells me how his figures are correct, my 
figure should be accepted by Government 

Mr President The Honourable IMember said that he had only one 
thing to say and that he would finish with that one thing 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta If you will permit me. Sir, I shall take only 
two more minutes I have to speak only on the reserves Now, I do 
Dot agiee that the reserves should be what they are and even more Let 
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US compaie the Neu South Wales Eaihva\s and see how oin leseives 
stand Theic i Commission had been appointed, which did not le- 
commend am iesei\e, the moment ^ou have paid the inteiest, sinking 
fund chaiges and foi depiecmtion, all must go, savs the New South Wales 
Commission, tow aids the leduction of the lates and fares That is what 
tne Commission of New South Wales, on which there weie distinguished 
railwaN men, recommended, and I do not understand why India should 
malce an exception m the case of reserves We provide arapl 3 ^ for interest 
and depreciation, we e\en go and place 7 crores at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment towards general revenues, after that I do not understand what 
remains to be provided for 

Su, this 12,15 lakhs is the clearest evidence that we are taking more 
from tire traveller and the merchant than we ought to take, you should 
not take a single rupee more than you are justified m taking Automati- 
cally it should \^d to the reduction of rates jnd iaies, the moment you 
have got something more w^hen all these things are provided for There- 
fore, I am wholly opposed to these bloated reseiwes, they only serve the 
purpose of giving Government a temptation to w^aste moie, and I am afiaid 
that sometimes they mav even be diverted to non-railway purposes and 
to finance aggiessive movements outside India Therefore I am entirely 
opposed to this So long as you keep this contiibution to general revenues* 
you mav keep one vear's reseiwe against a bad harvest or a bad monsoon 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar • The Ileserv^ Fund is a dirmmshrng 
asset 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta It is not a dmumshing asset That is my 
complaint that Diw^an Bahadur Eangachanar has not paid proper 
attention to this Eeserve 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar I have 

Mr Jaronadas M Mehta They are not a dim inishing figure' Thev 
are an increasing figure In 3 yeara they have come to 12,15 lakhs 
Government have no business to take a rupee more from the people or 
the merchants than is absolutely necessary I am soiTy I have to wnnd 
up because of the time limit, but I do say that the high Eeserves are 
a standing danger 

Mr K Eama Aiyangar (Madina and Eamnad cum Tmnevelle} Non 
Muhammadan Eural) Su, I rise with mixed feelmgs of satisfaction and 
sorrow My friend Mr Jamnadas Mehta has leheved fiae of much of 
m} work But I think I may mention that in this Budget the satisfac- 
tion thab we feel is that somehow or other we have arrived at a decision 
to estabhsh the convention imder which we are now working The whole 
credit must be given to the Honourable Sir Charles Innes for bringing that 
about w'th great patience and with great skill and labour We feel the 
effect of it But I am certainly sorry, Sir, that we were not able, os 
was proposed bv some of us at that time, to see that the whole thing 
was put off for three yeais However, we passed a Eesolution saying that 
at the end of three years we should be able to revise the arrangement 
Under these circumstances I do not feel that we should have put it off 
even for three years The three years’ working shows abundant!}’* that 
we would have been wiser if we had come to a settlement as to the diS' 
tnbution amongst the several heads after taking the real workmci: of 
Indian Eailw^^ays into consideration after the expenence of 
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Wur After the War, till 1921 22, we were woiking at great sacrifice 
We wer'^ not able to rehabilitate as we ought to have done Prices 
fluctuated enormously, and actually wo worked at a big deficit in 1921-22 
The Eetrcnchmcnt Committee, came m 1922-23 and reported before the 
Budget of 1923-24 They worked under circumstances in which it would 
almost be absolutely unpossible foi any one to judge of the position 
Here was the Railway Department pressing for all their rights and saying 
that all their expenditure was quite proper There was the Retrench- 
ment Committee which saw nothing but a big waste and extravagance 
The Acwcith Committee had reported on the methods in which the thing 
IS to be worked, but the Retrenchment Committee had to weigh the 
position as it stood In these circumstances, if they made a recommenda- 
tion that SJ crores would be the proper contnbution to general revenues 
from the Railways, it was because they felt the position to be extraordinarily 
bad, and they could not then say what the real worth of the Indian Rail- 
ways was Howevei, it would have been very well f^ them to have 
taken note of the fact that between the year 1913-14 and 1918-19 the 
contribution to the general revenues ranged from 7 crores to 19 crores If 
they had taken note of that they would not be stopped with telling the 
railway authorities that 84 crores was the least they would expect to be 
the contnbution from the Railways to the general revenues I brought 
out this point at the beginning of this separation question, and I insisted 
Sir, that 8 crores should be the least that we should get Now I find 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes and Sir Clement Hindley claiming credit 
for having by a touch of the magic wand of theirs come to the position 
the Inchcape Committee recommended the very next vear after they 
left the shoies of India They now claim credit for having spared 6^ 
■crores m 1923-24 itself while the Inchcape Committee only plodded on 
for 4 Cl ores That argument has so much infused itself into the mmd 
of the Department that they do not know where they are, and Ihey 
are tellmg us that since it is shown to have resulted in large profits, wo 
need not go on economising My friend Mr Jamnadas Mehta suggested 
A fhousand and one reasons for those profits being got from Railways 
I am satisfied with that, though he was a party to the Resolution which 
was passed by the Standing Rmance Committee that my questions may 
be shelved — and I did not agree with him at that time — he has agreed 
witli me now practically There is much work to be done yet in con- 
nection with this economy I may at once say that I must apologise to 
this Assembly and to the Members of the Railway Finance Committee 
and to the Honourable Mr Sim m particulai that I was not able to bo 
present at the last sitting of the Railway Finance Committee on the 
18th to 20th January when the whole of the revenue Budget was passed 
I was a party to almost every other expenditure under capital heads and 
new construction, and I can assure the Honourable Members of this 
Assembly that we have taken such care as was necessary m sanctioning 
the items that were put forward So far as the revenue Budget is 
< 5 oncerned as I said, I owe an apology that I was not able to be present 
However that does not detract from my duty in placing before this 
House the real position Before going into that I will tsie the two 
positions taken by the Honomable Sir Charles Innes m his speech H<^ 
says that we must build up our reserves in order to place the Raflways in 
an impregnable fi-nancial position That is one of the considerations that 
should weigh with us in order to build up reserves further I do not 
understand wfiat is the “impiegnable financial position” that he talks 
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of In fact, there is no weak financial position with the Indian Eailwa}S. 
We have pul the capital at charge at 670 ciores to-day only for con- 
venience They are worth at least two thousand crores, and we take only 
1 per cent of the capital at charge, 670 crores, with some profits What 
is ihe financial position he is going to build? I dare say that if he wil’ 
think ovei it he will find that this is absolutely a myth that he is tal ki ng 
about I will also add, Sir, that this debit of the capital at charge, we 
are not leaving unconsideied in the Geneial Budget We take a oeriaiii 
amount of money from this Budget to the Geneial Budget, and in the 
General Budget the Honouiable the Fmance Member has taken the 
method of amortisation of debts within a ceitain numbei of profitable 
investments and by othei rates foi investments which do not yield, so 
that we set aside about 4 cioies foi payment of debts and this 670 oroies 
is taken into consideration as a portion which is to be wiped ~ off after 
80 years In these ciicumstances, where is the need for my friend the 
Honourable the Commerce ^Member to worry himself unnecessarily about 
making the financial position impiegnable^ There is no meaning m 
that statement 

The second statement that he makes is that if we do build up reserves 
consideiaLly, we would be able to embark upon development Lines as 
opposed to paying lines Being a commercial concern, once we pay the 
contribution to the general revenues, the idea of development must be 
out of our mind The Finance Member will take charge of that The 
provinces, if they uant to develop, will certainly pay for the loss That 
IS the proper way to work it If you mix up your duty or if you confase 
yourself, you will be nowhere Therefore I submit that it is absolutely 
unnecessary to build up more reserve than is necessary to meet one year’s 
deficit towards the contnbution to general levenues Mv Honourable 
fnend klr Cocke asks me wh} we should not think of two bad years That 
13 absolutely unnecessary after we have started this Depieciation Fund 
Whatever be the badness of the year, it is not Iikelv that you would lose, 
you mav not get any piofit But that has not been the history of India 
during the last 53 years 

Mr A M Hayman (Railuav Boaid Nominated Official) That uas 
the history of 1887 and 1888 

Mr K Rama Aiyangar In fact, my Honomable friend Mi Hayman is 
referring to a period when ve had not developed our Railways pioperly 
and the famines in those veais weie of dimensions which are unknown 
now, anc^ I think it is unnecessary to count upon such a contingency We 
have nov estabhshed a Depieciation Fund which has already got a balance 
of Es 9 crores in the couise of thiee yeai*s Tlieie is also the Eeseive 
Fund and you are not going to allow the Reserve Fund to lemam in the 
state in which it is now and it must grow Appaiently my Honourable 
friend Diwan Bahadur Rangachariai thinks that the Reserve is going to 
dimmish because he finds Rs 270 lakhs as reserve to be taken next year 
while thi<3 year it is three cioies and odd and m the pievious vear it ^as 
more than that The total of reseives is Es 12 cioies on the Budget, 
but in 1926 27 you will have actually moie than 4 croies Apart from 
that, thoia is no feai at all that we are going to decrease the reserve out 
you ought not to unduly build it and there is no reason to put one pie 
more mcc it I theiefoie submit, Sir, that both the positions taken bv 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes will not stand scrutiny 
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iJoiuUiy to ilie Jiudgcl Jt^cJ/, J loia thuL iicJtljLi lIic Depaitiiicut uor 
\Ii biiii aui the lIoDouiabJc JMeiiibu la cuaigc li is taken the trouble to 
sciutiinse Die revised Budget i)ropcily That has been the sm of this 
Assembl> and I imvo been picssing it cvex since I joined this House The 
Lovised Budget is not bused on the actuals of the previous year But 
they go on the ouginul budget figures and then say that there is some 
1 eduction They do not e\plain why the original Budget itself was much 
nioxe by many eiores ovei the previous year's actuals That is the point 
they miss and I mentioned it also in connection with the Military Budget 
that they do not think of the previous year s actuals while budgetting for 
the leviaed estimates of tlie ne\t yeai If they do they will not commit 
the mist ikc that they arc so glaringly committing now My examination 
of ihc figuics shows that in the revised estimates for the working expenses 
thi^y have at least — I used the expression “at least" advisedly because I 
can withstand any attack on that position — they have at least put Its I 89 
ciorcs above the actual expenditure they will incur at the end of this 
year because they have committed the mistake of proceeding upon the 
budget estimate without taking into consideration the actuals of the 
last year During the last year the total income from Railways comes 
to more than Es 102 crores The actual budget expenditure inclusive of 
the military lines is Es 62 90 but excluding the military lines it is 
only Es 60 92 crores To that you must add for the commercial lines 
the gam that we have got of Es 1 41 crores from customs duty that 
lias been remitted to us Theiefore, the figure for the woilnng expenses 
of commeicia) lines last year comes to only Es 62 33 crores But what 
do you find? You put in here in the oiiginal Budget Es 65 crores You 
now put in Es 63 87 cioics which is 1 18 crores less than the budget 
figure You have first committed the mistake of basing yourself not on 
i5he actuals of 1923-24 but on the levised estimates of 1924-25 where you 
have now gone down by Es 1 54 crores That Es 1 54 crores is simply 
tagged on to the levised Budget of 1925-26 and the figure for 1926-27 is 

not taken on the actuals of tne previous yeai or the likely actuals but on 

the revised estimates of this \eai, that is, of 1925-26 You add another 
1 32 ciores, making it Es 65 19 cioies and it is absolutely impossible for 
the Department to spend this amount Next year they will again show 
Es 2 crores less on the revised estimates, and with the actuals another 

I crore oi Es 2 ciores and odd are biulgetted more or less wrong! v and 

added on to the figuies only later on to show as profits made m the 

actuals The^ have not followed the actual ex^xenditure during the first 

II months If they had followed that they would not budget like that 
I say this for this reason because if you examine each Budget as I have 
done you will find that they only take the previous budget figure and 
reduce some amount for provision of automatic couplings and some 
amount on open line works Taking oS the two items they put the rest 
of it in one lump sum while they know that the administration leporfc 

1924-25 says that they have actually saved by economic working in 
operation expenses about Es 1 croxe 

Mr President The Honouiable Membei must now bring his remaikp” 
to a close 

Mr K Rama Aiyangar May I have only another two minutes'^ 
Besides the leduction made m automatic couplings and the open line works 
the lest of it all is put down m one lump sum and no notice is taken 
of actual reduction by economic working Again they should also take 
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note of actual control of coal expendituie and if they only take up the 
pieMous year’s actuals that would enable them to come down by more 
than Es lA ciores I know that AIi Sim is the only gentleman who 
has been uoiijing hmiself to economise and I have no doubt that while 
he IS fightmg with us here he has to fight inside with the Agents and the 
other Railway Boaid Membei^ and I am suie that except where it is a 
question of new Imes or open Ime construction he is not at all very much 
helped in the methods of economy that he has been pursuing That is 
my behei but whatever it may be, if only they can induce the various 
Departments to stait inquines as to the economies that can be made in 
each line we should be able to have a good deal moie saving In admims- 
tiation alone it appears we have to leduce and economise mainlv on the 
foul Raiiwavs, the Bengal Nagpm Railway, the Bombay, Baroda and 
Cential India Railway, the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railwav In reply to a question that I put I have been told that the 
Beogal Nagpur Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway have 
taken up that question and the other Raiiwavs have apparently not 
I beg to submit that theie is much woik that has ^et to be done It is 
not time to congiatulate ourselves on the economies that have* been made 
It has not progiessed very much though it has done so to a certain extent 
owing to the tremendous exeitions of Mr Sim But much more has to 
be done I theiefore submit that we have to be watchful and careful 
in protecting the interests of the country and that the third class pas- 
sengers should at once be reheved to the fullest extent possible with 
w^hich I will deal later on 

Mr B Venkatapatixaju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) Sii, the Honourable Sii Chailes Tunes presented this 
Budget and as there is no hkehhood of his piesenimg another Railway 
Budget and as he has stnven haid dming the last 4 oi 5 years to bifng 
ibout some ordei out of the chaotic railway admimstration I do not giaidge 
our Honourable fiiends from all quarters show^enng congiatulations on him 
For my paifc I shall only deal with the disputed pohcy underl} ing the 
Indian lailwaj administration The question before us is w^hether ue are 
satisfied with the fundamental policy of oui railway admimstiation As 
suggested bv mv Honourable fnend Mr Willson, he wants that the Rail- 
way should be lun on a commercial basis Piacticallv that is bow’- it is 
being inin for some years and the Honourable Sir Chailes Innes also 
advocates the same view But that is not the Indian view at all The 
Indian view is that there should be an econonoic admimstiation Nobody 
wants a pie more to be spent unnecessaiily and what we want is economic 
administration What they want is that the Railways which aie helped 
fiom the funds of the central revenues, which aie extracted fiom 
the geneial tax-payer, must serve the national needs Theiefore, 
the question which we have to decide, if not to-dav, some othei day, is, 
whether these Railways should be run puiely on commercial hnes to vield 
profits 01 whether they should be woiked for national service^ Even the 
Acworth Committee admitted that Indians have no voice in the manage- 
ment of then Railways I ask if Indians have any voice m the manage- 
ment of the lailwavs even now I do not think Sir Chailes Innes would 
claim that he is all-knownng, or that his right hand man Sii Clement 
*Hindlev, is infallible in all matters oi that Mi Sim is perfect m all his 
financial problems Is theie any one m the highei circles to present the 
Indian view point? Mr Sim rightly points out to Mi Jamnadas Mehta 
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and J\'Ir Rama Aiyangar who are the champions of the popular cause 
Even they, when they get up to-day, with bated bieath cnticise the admi- 
nistiation because opposition will be blunted by closer association with 
officials It is stated that the Honourable Sii Chailes Innes was able to 
save 40 crores during his administration of the last four or five years 
May I ask, Sir, whether it has ramed from the heavens? Is it not after 
givmg allowance for extra traffic that you have raised by inoieasmg- 
the freights and fares twice m 1920-21 and again m 1922-23, to the extent 
of 120 crores that you have shown 40 crores foi depreciation and foi reserve 
and for contiibution to general levenues? Now, I ask, Sii, whether it is 
not all due to the extia chaige that you ha^e made on the general tax- 
payei foi transport purposes You cannot escape it You youiself have 
admitted that you have mcreased the passengei fares by 52 per cent and 
the goods freight by about 32 peu- cent Now, T ask how long do you 
piopose to keep up these high rates? In all othei mdustiaal or commemal 
concerns wherever there was high cost eithei m the purchase of matenals 
or m the payment of wages, they have tried to reduce the expenditure just 
as they haye done in the Bombay textile industry Have you adopted 
that course? No You say you cannot help increasing the wages of vour 
highly paid officials, as recommended by the Lee Commission, and there- 
foie you have provided for 37 lakhs for them and you have to mcrease the 
wages of all othei persons But I ask, is theie no way of economising the 
admimstration? For the last 30 years up to the War we have been spend- 
mg only 60 per cent of working expenses out of the gross earmngs 
Smce then our expenses have gone up to 60 per cent and m the case of 
certain railways they have gone up to 70 pei cent There are, of course, 
two or three railways which are still woiking undei 50 per cent Now, I 
ask, IS not the ideal to be aimed at m railway administiation that the 
expenditure should be limited to 50 per cent of gross earnings, if not to- 
day, m time to come^ Is thexe no possibihty of reducing the freights and 
faies? You say that beyond 300 or 100 miles there would be some relief 
to third class passengers My fnends have already told you that you are 
practically givmg them no lelief at all, foi on the average these passengers 
travel less than 50 miles 

Now Sir, I may mention one or tw^o othei pomts m order to show how 
much negligence theie is and that people are not piopeily taken to task 
on that account On the Bengal Nagpur Railway alone it was shown that 
there was 50 pei cent of wastage of lubricating oil May I know how 
did this reduction happen all of a sudden? There must have been a leakage 
somewhere which means pilfenng Has anvbody been taken to task for 
How was it that there was 50 per cent wastage allowed before that 
date which \ou have reported m the year 1924-26^ There must be some 
neghgence on the part of somebody Similarly, with reference to coal 
consumption m Madras You have ^erv well pointed out m the report 
that there was a reduction because leakage was found In these matters 
you have to point out wheie the leakage was and vou must punish the 
persons who are responsible for it It has also been pointed out that you 
have shown some improvement in the reduction of claims for damages of 
consigned goods, bringing down 120 crores to the reduced figure of 50 crores 
Mav I ask, who is responsible foi these exoibitant damages paid in pievious 
yeais? "^lo is responsible for this loss? You have shown improvement, 
for which we are thankful, but is it not theft committed with the connivance 
of some person or persons for w^hich vou allowed so much money to be 
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paid? It IS txue that vou ha\e beeu able to point out to daj, but is it 
not due to neghgence on the part of some persons ^ho have hitherto been 
allowing it ? You aie satisfied with 50 lalrhs to day This shows that therer 
IS more vigilance, which means ^ou aie paving moie attention But who 
IS responsible foi not pajing moie attention hitheito? Everything is under 
your control it cannot be said that the Railway Board either under the 
original conditions oi under the present conditions is not in a position to 
check the evil However I do not piopose to take up much time I just 
w^ant to sa\ one word I suggest that the Honourable Sir Charles should 
be placed on sjlecial dut\ when he retires in April to find out and put 
down coiiuption evei\wheie from one end to the other You have got to 
go about wuth youi eves open without nnv piejudice whatever to put down 
coiauption and bring the delinquents to book If 'sou take the people into 
your confidence \ou will find that working for six months a on will be 
able to save 10 ciores more both in revenue and m expenditure There h 
too much conuption which e^el^bod\ who is acquainted with it know^; 
But evGi\bod\ sa\s ‘'How can \ou put an end to I sav let Su 

Charles take some Indian with him in order to understand the actual 
working of the various s^ stems m all directions and lou will find that 
there is wastage and leakage which is awful Until vou do it vou cannoi 
expect to enlist sympath> wath your administration and have the satisfac- 
tion that you are doing \oui level best You are putting down leakages 
here and there We are thanlcful for rt, but vou have not done it thorough- 
ly There is still more room and more scope to put down conuption 

With regard to purchases oidinaiih manufacturers pay 10 per cent 
commission Whether it is paid into the Government account or not I do 
not know, nor do I know w^hether the Railway Board have ever considered 
that question as to whether manufacturers' commission was evex entered 
in Government's accoimt You have to take all these things into senous 
consideration if you mean business 

As for Indianization 

Mr President The Honourable Member has exceeded his tune 

Mr B Venkatapatiraju I think it is not all fan deahng all along the 
line You must go into the veiw depth of it You wall find that there 
IS corruption rampant, and if vou are acquainted with the people who are 
coDceiTied with it they will tell you wheie the leakage is So long as you 
sit^aloof and do not want to go into that question, you will never know^ 
Now I appeal to the Railway Board to look veiw carefully into the matter of 
preventing wastage of expenditure and conseiwing then several le'^enues 

Sir P. S Sivaswamy Aiyer (iladias Nominated Non-Official) Sir, as 
this IS the last Railway Budget presented to this House by Sii Charles 
Innes, I should hke to add my voice to the chorus of congiatulatiuns offered 
to him M'S satisfaction is enhanced by the fact that he hails fiom m} 
province, and it is not diminished by the consciousness that aftei mmy 
years of fiuitless appeal to the Goveinment of India, Southern India ha^, 
come by her own and has at last succeeded in getting several of hei railway 
projects pushed thiough, foi which she has been agitating foi the last twenty 
years and more 

My fiiend Su Charles Innes, is entitled to look back with pride upon 
his achievements during the last five yeais He has imdoubtedlv succ^<=^^^^ 
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m placing the management of on u oUtiJaclur} hnariu.ai 

I am however sony that he c\aggeiated the credit to be given to the second 
Assembly, though he himself recognised that it was only at the end that 
this Assembly agreed to the separation oi the lailwa^ and general hnauteo 
If it was not brought about during the lifetime of the lust Assembly, u was 
no fault of that Assembly If it had been so brought forward, we should not 
have shied at the proposal in the ivay that the second Assembly did and we 
should have passed the measure much sooner 

The result of this separation of the railway from the geneial nnances 
has been entirely to the good, in fact so much so, that one wonders \^liy 
this obvious course had not been resorted to long before The result of 
this pohey has been to give new confidence to the vaiious railway administra- 
tions to enable them to go foiw^ard with projects for the extension and 
improvement of transportation facilities Existing railways have been 
rehabilitated, new lines aie being pushed through and an era of vigorous 
development has commenced All this is matter foi legitimate gratifica- 
tion When the question of the assumption of management of Railways 
by the State was under consideration there were people who doubted whether 
the management of Rarhvays by the State would be beneficial to the 
country m general Even now I am not sure whether there are not pcopie 
who still entertam a preference for company management They may 
feel that State management will have a tendency to run the administration 
on non commercial lines The usual democratic tendency is to press the 
Government to run Railways as a charitable organisation It will be con- 
ceded by everyone that so far no such tendency has asserted itself in this 
Assembly On the other hand the management has been left to be con 
ducted on principles of enhghtened business administration, those in charge 
recognising that the best interests of a commercial concern like Railways are 
m the main identical with the true mterests of the people at large and the 
tax-payeis 

I am glad to find that Su Clement Hmdley is a man of large vision 
He IS not content with the small rate of progress we have been making 
with regard to the construction of new lines He pictures to himself a 
tune V hen shall annually be constructing something hke a thousand 
miles by way of additions to the existing mileage I hope he w^ill consistently 
and strenuously strive towards that end In the matter of railwaj pohey, 
there are fanatics of two soi’ts, those who wish to spend all the money they 
can spaie on the improvement and maintenance of the existing hnes, and 
-the othei, the fanatics who are always piessing for the construction of new 
lines and extensions I belong to neither of these schools and I think that 
the Railway Board have held the balance fairly between the demands of 
extension and new construction, and the demands of efficient mamtenance 
of the existing lines 

I was very pleased to find that the Railway Board had given instruc- 
tions to all the railway admmistiations to carry on the work of survermg 
“the areas wrthm their spheres of operations and exploring the possibihtres 
of openmg up new tracts of country Compared with any other emhsed 
country in the world, I believe that the total mileage of railways that India 
nossesses wall be found to be very poor with reference to her aiea and 
) opulation and what is required is a vigorous pohey of extension of railway 
-communication wherever it is needed and la likely to prove remunerative 
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AUlvjiig the \aiious posbibic lines woithy of cunsideiation, to which atten- 
tion is diawn m Sn Clement Hindley s speech in the other place, I do not 
fand a leteience to certam tiacts which I should hhe to mention here h'or 
mstance, m the Madras Piesidency there is the big zemindary of Jeypore 
\Mth its rich mineral and agricultural resouices The zemindary is over 
12,000 square miles m area The Agency Tracts of our Vizagapatani and 
Ganjam Distracts and the Provmce of Oiissa generally are m a vert un- 
developed condition, and I hope that thej vrAl leceive tUe attention of the 
Pailwaj Boaid I should like also to suggest the extension of the west 
coast hne from Mangalore to jMarmagoa Turning to other parts of the 
map of India, I find that there is a railway proposed from Hindu Bagh to 
Fort Sandeman I should hke it to be continued up to Dei a Ismad Khan 
instead of stopping short at Fort Sandeman It is only another hundred 
miles and a considerable traflic may be expected from Persia and Quetta 
to the Punjab Su, we have been told by Sir Chailes Innes and Sir 
Clement Hindley that the powers of sanction possessed by the Government 
of India have recently been mcreased It would be mteresting to us to 
know by how much these powers have been incieased I hope that in 
his reply Sir Charles Innes will give us information on the pomt 

(At this stage ilr President vacated the Chair which was taken by the 
Deputy President, Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar ) 

I should like to suggest to Sir Clement Hmdle} that his ambition should 
not be restricted merely to pushing on the extension of railways or improving 
the efficiency of the existmg system There are other points to which he 
should devote his attention 

I find from the present budget figures that the amount of capital allotted 
for expenditure m England is 25 8 crores, converting the sterling mto rupees, 
not at 2 shillings to the rupee, as is done m the Memorandum, but at the 
present rates or exchange, and the amount oi capital allotted lor expendi 
ture in India is 19 crores I hope, Sn Clement Hmdle^ vnll systematically 
endea\our to reduce lurther and further the proportion of expenditure m 
England and to mcrease the amount of expenditure m India One miport- 
ant object which he should seek to achieve is the encouragement of the 
manaracture or locomotives and coaches m this eountrv either hr eivin^ 
racflities to pnvate enterprize to establish itself here, or bv undertaking it 
departmemally or by some other method It should be the ambinon of 
the Eailwav Board to make India as selr-contamed as mav be practicable 
in the near future 

Hr Deputy President It the Honourable Member is proceedozg to any 
other noin"", I may iniorm him that his ^ime is up 

Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer There are only one or two other observations 
that I have to mate ^ith regard to the types or coaches various sug- 
gcsncns made bv us during the la^^t winter Session m Delhi I hope 
that the canons suggestions wmch were made a: the time will all Dc 
in vie^ and that, in ordermg new coaches the ur nro^emenr? s* crested 
a earred out 

There s cue o‘h^r matte'' Sir tie zve^i grttmer^ a aizd 

that is tne naraeraph sooat the amnctfm.nrs f^r ‘ne health or the 
Stan I hope that in e-^ery important centre which employs a large 

numcer or rands it be the^coject or the railway admfmstraticn to ttmi 
n regular rail^s^ cclcnv end to ^ v z cr erypit'-rd pmc’ples tt to*^ 
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plannmg so that it may be a model to the neighbouring to^^n In Southern 
India we have a model colony provided for and being carried out by the 
South Indian Railway Company at Tiichinopoly I hope the railway admi- 
nisfcrations, which aie the largest employers of labour, will make it their 
aim to house their staff in i ail way colonies planned and built on thorough! \ 
sanitaiy and up-to-date Imes 

Mr Deputy President I think the Honourable ilember must conclude 
his lemaiks 

Mr N M Joshi (Nominated Laboui Interests) Sir, I do not wish to 
add much to the volume of praise showered upon the Honourable the 
Comineice IMembei, but as one who has criticized his pohcy, especially 
as iGgaids the tieatmenfc of railway employees, it is due to him that I 
should sa) that as the bureaucratic head of the Indian Railways, he has- 
done his duty, if I may say so, vei\ well indeed Sir, the Indian Eailwaya 
for the i^ast two oi thiee years have been prosperous, and I should like the 
House to lemember that this prosperity synchronises with the adoption 
of tb^ policy of the State management of Railways For many years 
our Railways, m which the Indian tax-payei has invested a very large 
amount of capital were managed by private compames, with the result 
that the w^hole country suffered a great deal Fortimately, that pohcy 
has been given up and we now have decided to manage the Railways, 
which aie owned by the tax-pay’^ers of India, through our own agency 
But, Sir, although the bmeaucratic management of the State Railways 
has succeeded so far, let me assure the House that if we substitute demo-' 
ciatic management of the Railways the success* will be much greater 
(Hear, hear ) 

I Hunk, Sir, the Honourable Slember for Commerce and Industry gave 
great credit foi the prospeiity to the separation of railway finances from 
general finances, and to the reorgamsation of the department I need not 
deal with this subject as my Honourable fiiend from Bombajr 
Mr Jamnadas jMehta, has dealt mth this subject very thoroughly But 
I feel that this prosperity is due, not to the separation, although I am in 
favour of separation, but to the increased rates of fares and freights, a& 
weU as to the exploitation of the railway employees Sir, if I have support- 
ed the pohcy of separation, I have done this because I felt that separation 
would enable this House to have greater control over the finances of the 
Indian Railways To-dav’s discussion, as Avell as the discussion that will 
follow for the next four days, will show that our control, at least to some 
extent over the Indian State Railways has increased, and I hope, Sir, 
that the Government and this House will take steps to increase that 
contiol year bv year 

Su, I do not wish to go into the figures of this budget as my Honourable 
friend Air Rama Aivangar has already dealt with that aspect of the subjebt 
Sir, I should like only to say this, that I would like the Honourable the^ 
Commeice Member and the Railway Standmg Fmance Committee to 
improve the foim of the Budget much more, and also to include m this 
Budget much more detailed information than is given at present In this 
Budget, which deals with 100 crores, only few details are given Take the- 
details as regards the officers employed on the State Railways It is only 
those appointments which carry a salary of a thousand rupees and more^ 
that are shown in the Budget I think, Sir, every appointment of an 
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officer should be sho^\n in the Budget It is not impossihle If the 
Honomable the Commeice Member will study the Budget that will be 
presented by the Honourable the Finance Member he will find that there 
IS a good example set to him m this lespect Then, Sir, even as regards 
the subordinate staft our information, the information given is much more 
meagre You cannot find how many guaids oi how many drivers or how 
many station masters ne employed on the Eailways Their grades of 
salary are not shown I do not know why it is impossible for the Depart 
ment to show all these details The Department receives the Budget from 
the Eailwa\s with all these details and it should not be difficult for the 
Depaii^ment to place these details before the House I do not sa^ that 
this House need go into all the details ^;\hen they cnticise the Budget or 
discuss the Budget but I am quite sure if the House is provided wnth the 
necessarj mfonnation it will be in a position to discuss the Budget much 
better Sir, I do not wish to pomt out all the details that are necessary 
to be given, but I suggest to the Eailwav Board that thp\ should make 
’better statistics and better information available to the Alembers of this 
House For instance, I wa^: interested to find out how much money was 
provided b} the Government of India for constructmg more first, second 
and tlnrd class carriages , bub the figure is given m a lump sum I do not 
say the Eailway Board has avoided showing these figures intentionally, but 
it is true that these figures are not given separately anywhere in this Budget 

(At this stage the Deputy President vacated the Chair which was 
^resumed by Mr President ) 

Then, Sir, I may say that I wanted to look mto the number of carnages, 
passenger coaches, which our railway s\stem possesses I find the total 
mumber but again I do not find the number given aceordmg to the class 
I know% Sir, that the number of seats according to each class is given m 
the Eeport published for this year, but I wanted to find out the average 
number of seats in each carriage of the first, second and third class But, 
unfortunately, I was unable to do so I do not suggest here that the 
Ttailway Board has adopted this new system of statistics purposely but 
I suggest to them that it is necessary that we should know the number 
of carnages of each class at present owned by the Eailway Board 

Sir, I do not propose to go into the question of saloons, but I would 
like to make one remark on the lines of the remarks which my Honourable 
*inend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer made We have developed a laige svstem of 
railways but oui Government have failed totall\ to develop railway industries 
m this countr\ It is unbelievable that when we have run a large system 
of railways for a number of years we cannot produce sufficient locomotives 
for our railways and sufficient wagons for our railways I do not under 
stand, Sn, why Government should have neglected this aspect of the 
question If they had paid sufficient attention they could certainly have 
produced all the locomotives and all the wagons necessary for our railwavs 
We are actually pioducmg wagons and locomotives at A]mer and if thev 
can produce locomotives and carriages at Ajmer they can certainly produce 
these al tides m the other workshops of the Eailways m India But, Sir, 
they have totally failed to do so 

I would like to say, Su, only one word as regards the Indianisation of 
these E-ailwavs When the Lee Commission’s Eeport was discussed it w^s 
stated that the proposals made m that Eeport were composite proposals 
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enougb foi the thud class passengeis But I am afraid I can only make 
that excuse uluch some Honouiable Members do not Seem inclined to 
accept, namely, that wc look upon this mattei purely as a business matter 
We fopnd that on our present rates and fares we were losing first and 
second class passengers Not only that, wc were losing earnings We 
were not making money because our rates were higher than the traffic 
could bear That is the only reason \\h\ we have reduced first and second 
class fares It is purelj' a matter of business that we have reduced the 
first and second class fares As regards third class passengers, as I said 
rn my speech, pmely on the economic and commercial ground there is not 
so much reason for the reduction of the third class fares But of the 
124 lakhs that we are spending on the reduction of passenger far'^s, nearly 
a crore wall be spent on the reduction of thud class fares 

Now, I come to Mr Cocke 

Khan Bahadur W M Huasanally (Smd Muhammadan Euial) What 
V about the Karachi-Cawnpoie Bail way of which Mi Harchandrai Vishm 
das spoke? 

\ ♦ 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes jVIi Harchandiai Yishindas also 
said that the Budget was a bad budget because we had not made any pro- 
visi,on foi the line between Karachi and Camipore IVir Vishindaa knows 
perfectly well that when I went down to Karachi last October I discussed 
that vvery question not only with the European Chamber of Conamerce 
there but also with two Indian Chambeis of Commeice with which the 
Honourable Member is connected I explained very fully the reasons 
why, greatly to our regret in the Railway Board, we were unable at pre- 
sent to take up that project We have had part of it surveyed quite re 
centiy — a large part — and we found that the project was not likely to bnng^ 
us m more than about 1 per cent upon the capital charge, and it is qmte 
impossible foi us at the present tune to take up a new line which is only 
likely to brmg m about 1 per cent on the capital charge If the Honour- 
able Member wishes us to take up lines of that kind, he must agree with 
our pohey that we must go on building up reserves When we are in a 
better financial position with laigei leserves, we may be able to take the 
nsk of building unremunerative lines But I cannot hold out to the Hon- 
ourable Member any hope that in the neai futme, at any late, we will be 
able to construct the Kaxachi-Oawnpoie railway simply because we cannot 
see that it is likely to pay us 

Mr Harchandrai Vishmdas That is a miscalculation 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes * Let me pass on to my Honourable 
fnend Mr Cocke He suggested that as a means of expediting the execution 
of our capital programme, we should go in more for the employment of 
piivate conti actors 

As I said m my speech, we are experimenting m that way The South- 
ern India Railway 13 experimenting with piivate contractors in legard to 
bridge woik We hope to expenment to some extent m the same way 
with legaid to the Bally Bindve, and Honourable Members may perhaps 
have seen that quite lecentlj ilr IMcLean has been advertising for private 
conti actois to take up work m regaid to the Bhoreghat reversing station 
Theie are many difficulties in connection with that system, but we are 
giving it a leal trial 
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i Mr Cocke also asked what about company lailways who befoie the 
^ expuy of then eonliact are asked to take up new constiuction He point 
I ed out that^they have to pay interest on capital out of revenue but they 
had no hope of gettmg any leluin on that capital expenditure if on the 
expiry of the contract the hue is taken over by Government He asked ^ 
whether any special arrangement was made with reference to that point 
The answer to the Honourable Member is that in most of our contracts 
with these private companies there is a clause which governs that pai:tn 
cular matter, and it says that that matter should be a matter of special 
urrangement m each case Finally, Mi Cocke complained that we had given 
no information about compensation claims The Honourable Member will 
find the ir formation he wants in Demand No 5 and he will find in Demand 
No 5 that we have reduced our pavments on account of compensation to 
*<() lakhs and we hope to reduce it fuithei m the coming year It is only 
II few vears aeo that our compensation claims amounted to over 120 iakhs, 
nnd now we have got them down to 40 lakhs which is a great improve- 
ment 

On that paiticulai point inav T say Hint several speeches of Honour 
able Member's have showm me that they have not displayed that sedulous 
industry to which I referred m my opening speech Mr Joshi complained 
that he had no information about the number of carnages and wagons 
we had on each railway The information is there for all to see in Volume 
II of the Administration Report, page 68, I think it is Then Mr Acharya 
eomplamed that he did not know where we had given mformation when the 
•different classes of stores required on the railwavs for different items of 
work were procured The information is all contained on pages 164 and 
Wo of the second volume of the Admin sfcration Report {An H<^nov.Tahle 
Member Are these reports supplied to Members?'') They are m the 
Library Then Mr Chettv complained that he had no information about 
average wagon loads That information is contained m Volume IT of the 
Administration Report I think the fact that m that Administration Repoii; 
we have already the very information which three Honourable Members 
applied for shows that we are getting onr statistics better and we are 
be^innm'^ more to understand the exact sort of information that Hon 
ourable Members want 

I should like to express my appreciation of a great deal of what Mr 
Chettv said Mr Chetty criticised the convention, he criticised it on the 
ground that genetal revenues should not take so much out of the Railways 
He went on to say that he hoped that the time would come when general 
revenues would be able to dispense with any contribution from the Rail- 
\\a\s I do not know whether my Honourable friend on the right would 
accept that suggestion, either now or m the future It depends entirely 
on vom general financial s tuntion and what is best in the interests of the 
the country At anv rate theie is a great deal to be said, as Mi Chefcty put 
it, for merely requirng Railways to balance then Budget, io pay their 
interest charges, to budd up leserves and to devote w^hatever else they can 
make to reduction of fares and rmprovementi m the services 

Mr Rangaswami I\engar asked me to confess on the floor of the House 
t^at I w^as wrong m what I said in 1923 about State management Mr 
WiUson l\as already made the point that I was gong to make What I 
said in 1923 about State management was not sad wnth the intent on of 
attiihut to the Indian slature a double dose of original sm I was 
merely laying dowm propositions which have been proved experenca' 
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m most coiintrjos whicli have State inunagement that where you havo 
dempcratic assemblies and Slate management of railways youi railways 
are apt to go to rum unless you separate off your railway from your gen- 
eral finance, and unless you hand ovci your railways more or less to a 
commission and merely lay certain obligations upon them Here wn have- 
made one advance to^vards complete separation We have separated the 
railway revenues from general revenues and I should hke to sav that so 
far I think the result of tliut policy has been very successful 

A great man;) remarks have been made about the Rates Tribunal I 
will not go into the functions of the Tribunal here because there are 
motions foi reduction which will refer to that very point But I wish to 
associate myself wuiii what Mr K Ahmed said on Mr Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai's suggestion that the President of the Rates Tnbunal should be a 
business man and a Bombay business man at that The Rates Tribunal, I 
would like to make perfectly clear, is not designed to secure reductions of 
rates m the interests of business men Ceitamly it would bo if a business 
man was appointed as President On the railway side among the many 
advantages that w^e hope to get fiom that Rates Tnbunal are that we hope 
to be able to shatter many illusions about our rates A gxeat many 
people feel and think that our rates are desired for the benefit of our 
foreign trade It is thought that we give better rates for imports Irom 
abroad than for local pioduec We are perfect] v prepared to have our 
rates investigated by a perfectly independent body of that kind m older 
that people m India may see that theio is not one iota of truth in n charge 
of that kind But theie are many reasons why we want this Tribunal 
Mr Willson need not be afraid Our intention is to have e'^actly the* 
kind of composition suei^ested bv the Acworth Committee, namely, a law- 
yer of standing as President, a commercial man and a railw^ay man 

Now with legard to the speech made by Mr Jamnadas Mehta, he^ com- 
plained of excessive control by the Secretary of State In this connection 
I am reminded that Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer asked me to what extent our 
powers had recently been increased by the Secretaiy of State I have 
not got the whole information here, but I can give him some infoiTnation 
on that point In regard to new lines the Secretary of State in Council 
has increased Our powers from 12^ lakhs to crores, and from 20 lakhs 
to 14 crores m regard to open lines The House will agiee that that is a 
liberal measure of decentralisation to us and I hope it wull lead to more 
expedition m the carrying out of our capital programme 

Mr Jamnadas Mehta then complained that the White Paper was too 
small I shall certamh take note of that pamt and I hope to rectify it 
next year I shall also make it mv business to communicate to Accents of 
railway administrations the suggestion that members of the Railway Finance 
Committee should be appointed ex-officto members of Local Advisory Com- 
mittees for the particular railway with which they are concerned 

Mr Jamnadas Mehta made a complaint that we had omitted to sive 
the figures for stores That is not quite correct because he will find those 
figures m the pmk books 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta But separately? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes, There are so many points that the 
Honourable Member made that it would take too lonor if I went into 
them all, but I would like to take up one or two of these points Ho- 
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made great pla^ of the waste m the lay-out of station yards Surely the 
Honourable Member must know that that is all ancient history I am 
quite prepared to agree that these station yards, such as the Delhi station 
yard, grew up more or less haphazard, they grew up haphazard because 
the Agents never knew how much money they could get Whatever money 
they got they spent on makmg a small improvement here and a small 
improvement there instead of planning out their station yards years ahead 
One of the benefits we shall get from the separation will enable us to correct 
errors of that kind He also said that additignal revenue ought to be 
earned much more cheaply than it is now Just let me read one paragraph' 
from last year’s Administration Report 

** The net result of the year’s working, therefore, was b,etter than that of the 
previous year by Rs 5,35 lakhs which is chiefly due to the very large increase 
of 6,67 lakhs ID gross earnings of the railways as compared wath an increase of 
only Rs 76 lakhs m working expenses *’ 

I think the Honourable Member will see that sometimes we earn our 
additional revenue very cheaply mdeed 

It has also been suggested by several Honourable Members that the 
prosperity of our railways in the last few yeai^s was not due to separation, 
was not due to the Acworth Committee’s repoit, or due to the Inchcape 
Committee s Report, but merely due to the Commerce Member having 
put on an entirely excessive increase m rates and fares Well, bii, the 
Commerce Member, m puttmg on this veiw excessive mciease of rates and 
fares, at any rate was actmg on fanlv good authority Let me read to 
the House an extract from the Acworth Committee 3 Report 

** Indian railway lates and fares have always been among the lowest if not the 
lowest m the world ” 

— think they are the lowest — 

They ha\e only been advanced m the last few years very slightly as compared 
with the rest of the world A general and substantial mcrease 13 overdue Witnesses 
from all parts of India have agreed in recognising that rates and fares should be 
increased, and saying that they will be ready to pay the increases, provided reasonably 
efficient service is given in return ’ 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta That is also ancient historv 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes That was what the Acuoith Com^ 
rmttee’s Report said It has also been said that we aic working on a 
wrong pohcj It is not a right thmg to ti\ and manage our iailwa\s on 
business lines, we should woik them on what I might call a humanistic 
basis I think Sir Sivaswamy Aiver gave the light answer to that 
particular suggestion What we feel is that, if we can work our 
railways on commercial Imes, we shall keep on view what are after all 
the two mam thmgs to keep in view, namely, efficienc\ and economy, and 
that if we can keep efficiency and economy m the forefront of our iums 
that is the way m which we shall do our best for the Indian consumer 
that is, the railway passenger, that is the wa^ m which we shall be able 
to offer him better services and to reduce lates 

Now, Sir, the hour is late and I wall not attempt to inswer any of the 
other points raised ]Mr Rangoswami Iyengar challenged me just now 
to repeat what I said about the debt we owe to the second Assembh in 
regard to the separation of railway from general finance I have no hesita 
tion m domg so Indeed I have been now m tius Assembly for a number 

w 2 
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of tlii-j IS Illy si\0i l)U(lf,'LL hisaidti It hc;ciii‘i stiaii<'0, tljough I 

liliould bay so, that I am Lhi* oalv Miml)t‘r on tiu Oov(*niin‘Lnt JJtntljc'j 
that litis aat on llu'so J3cn(*lus ynuo Ihu fla> tina Assi rnbly waa first ojitncd 
bv tlui I)nlco of (Ninnan^^ht m i’c l>ruur> IMJl ( \{>()lanso)t and 1 can suy 
ijuito hoachtly anil bintorcls tliiit m all tbt uorb of a coiiirm r( lal and 
economic and railuav kind ulncli I lia\f* had to put be ffitc the Assembly, 
whelhei the first Assembly or the Hecond Assemblv, J have always met 
with the j^roalest (o operation I have had nmnv Jidls of a ditluult kind 
to put heforo them I can renumber the \VorKimm*s Compensation Bill, 
the Mjuus I3iII, the Boiler Bill, tlu Cotton Transport Bill, tlie Steel Bill, 
and m my others, and T do wish to say that f do feel that I have alvvujs 
received from the Asbombl^ the ;4rcatcst assistance and eo operation 
'{Applause ) 


TucHilay^ 2Jrd February, 1026 
THE RAILWAY BUDGET— LIST OE DEilANDS 
Slconb Svagi: 

Lijie idtluvj fiom Revenue 

D^mwd No 1 — Rvir.v^AV Boviio 

Mr Jamnadaa M Mehta (Bombav Northeni Division Non-Muhammacl- 
an Ruud) Sir, I bejj to move that the Demand under the head “ Railway 
Board'* be omitted 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Railway Board? 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta Yes, did ^ou mean an^thipg else? 

Sir, the Honourable the Railway iMomber m presenting hs Budget ob- 
served that because the Railway Budget had been threshed out in the Rad- 
way Finance Committee, ho expected it would have an easy passage in this 
House 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes I said 1 hoped 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta And that if he was attacked he would find his 
cause championed by these Benches Well, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr 
Sim will bear me out that before the discussion on the Budget in the Stand- 
ing Finance Commi tee began, I bad definitely told him that the total omis- 
sion of this Railway Board Demand stood outside anything that we w^ero 
considering Sir, 1 am not therefore bound by anv expectations which the 
Honourable the Railway Member might have formed Apart from this I 
make no apology for moving this amendment The Railway Member says 
he expects our assistance, but leally he does not care for it He is more 
anxious to rely on arbitrary and barbarous procedures than on the goodwill 
and CO operation of this House, he has, so far ns the current vear's Budget 
IS concerned, relied les^ on the opinion and the considered judgment of this 
House and more on the power of restoration of the Governor General m 
Council What is this lestoration? The restoration, Sir, is only brute force 
disguised m a civil gnib 

The Honourable Sir Oliarles Innes Why do you make us use it? 
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Mr Jamnadas M Mehta It is nothing but an instrument of tyranny 
with a civil garment Behind this restoration is the British bayonet and 
the British bomb {An Honourable Member ‘ British bomb? ) ie&, and 
aeroplanes You have done so in the past Behind this section 67A of the 
Government of India Act is an instrument of tyranny Section 67A is sup- 
posed to be for the “discharge , of the responsibilities ' of the Governor Gene- 
ral m Council Tins is the civil garb, behind it are violence and tyranny 
as unmistakable as any that were shown during the war by the warring 
nations against each other The Honourable the Railway Member has shown 
that he relies on what all civilised countries regard as obsolete and arb trary 
powers more than on the goodwill and co-operation of this House For 
these two reasons, Sir, namely, first because I have made a special reser- 
vation and secondly because the Honourable the Commerce Member docs 
not need our co-operation, and does not care for our co operation, I think 
I am relieved of any obligation to consider this Demand on the merits 

Sir, the Railway Board is an utterly unconstitutional, irresponsible and 
arbitrary body It is not appointed by this House, it does not owe any 
responsibility to us for anything that it does It is willing to get advice 
from this House and it will carry it out so long as that advice is in agree- 
ment with its preconceived notions But the moment the House expresses 
a different point of view, the Railway Board ceases to care for us 1 shall 
state what happened on two occasions The House wnll remember that we 
made a cut of Rs 10 lakhs in the staff quarters in the current \ear s Budget 
and we made a cut of another Rs 37 lakhs for Lee Commission concessions 
to the Company worked Railways The Honourable the Railway Member 
and the Railway Board have sought the assistance of the Governor General 
m Council to get both these cuts restored How Under the powers con- 
ferred by section 67A of the Government of India Act, under this <^ect on 
the Governor General in Council can restore cuts if he thinks that course 
necessary for the discharge of his responsibilities Now, Sir, let us see 
what is tins responsibility Would Railways have collapsed if these Rs 10 
lakhs for staff quarters weie not restored^ Would not the Bombav, Baroda 
and Central India Railwav have gone on working if these Rs 10 lakhs on 
staff quarters were not restored? This was an amount for building palatial 
buildings for Agents and officers For instance, a palatial build ng was budt 
for Sir Ernest Jackson, the Agent of the Bombav, Baroda and Central India 
Railway This Agent has got a salary, I think, of more than Rs 4,000 

Mr G G Sim (Financial Commissioner, Railways) No 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta Perhaps something less sav Rs 3,500 Fur- 
ther he IS to be given a bungalow which will cost Rs 3 lakhs to build, that 
IS, it will cost an annual interest of Rs 16 000 or Rs 18 000 That works 
out to a rate of Rs 1,200 or Rs 1,500 monthlv ns house rent to Sir Ernest 
Jackson, and manv other similarly situated gentlemen If these weie not 
given, would the Railwavs have collapsed^ Would the Governor General 
not have been able to discharge his responsibihtv? I ask. Sir, w^ns this cut 
an occasion on w^hich the powers reserved for the discharge of the respon- 
sibilities of the Governor General in Council should have been used^ Is this 
the Goveniment’s reading and interpretation of that section? Tlie real mean- 
ing the honest meaning of “ the discharge of the resnon«;ib hties “ of tbe 
Governor General m Couned is that a particular in«:titution wd^ refuse to 
function, wall fail to function, or cann''t function unless t^e Govem'^r Cener^l 
in Council restores a grant Look at what thev have done in tbe Central 
Provinces Government themselves recognize this pnnciple in Bengal and 
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the Central Provinces After the Demands fer Minister s salaries there were 
thrown out, the lescrved part of the Government has been carrying on 
without a Minister, because they pretend that they must respect the vote 
of the Council Educational institutions may go to the dogs, other insti- 
tutions may not function, bub they have nob resorted to restoration in these 
pi*ovinces I do not say that they should I am merely pointing out that 
they have not there restored grants which are even more vital than pulufcial 
bungalows for Sii Ernest Jackson and his prototypes m the various railway 
companies Thcrefoie, I say that in recommending the exercise of the 
power of restoiation m the matter of this grant of Rs 10 lakhs, the Railway 
Boaid has acted in a manner which is most arbitrary and most unconstitu- 
tional, because, although it comes within the letter of section 07A, it is 
entirely opposed to the spirit of that section 

The same may be said about the restoration of the Leo Commission 
grants Only the other day we had a debate on that question and the Hon- 
ourable the Railway Member replied to my arguments m a manner which 
showed clearly that he had not read the report of the Ac worth Committee 
or that he had conveniently forgotten it The Acworth Committee clearly 
lays it down that you shall have your services organised on a commercial 
basis The Railway Member replied saying that that could not be done I 
refer him to the remarks of the Acworth Committee These are two of the 
many instances in which the Railway Board has acted arbitrarily and un- 
constitutionally For such flagrant disregard of the opinion of this House, 
for having acted in an unconstitutional manner, I think that the least that 
this House can do is to throw out this grant unceremonious! v to teach a 
lesson, which seems much needed, to the Members of the Railway Board 
and to the Railway Member himself 

There are other considerations besides those One is that we share no 
responsibility m the appointment of Members to this Board 

Mr. B Das (Onssa Division Non-Muhammadan) They are certainly 
more powerful than the Government 

Mr Jamnadas M. Mehta* Not a single Member of the Board can be 
appointed by us, and whatever we do, the Railway Board can negative 
or nullify us it wishes It is a Board which is utterly irresponsible to us, 
and tboiefore, we owe no obligations to vote for this grant until it becomes 
on instrument which the House can wMeld, which the people and not a 
cotoric of a few Englishmen and Br tishers can run as they like That, 
Sir, IS another important argument why this House should not vote the 
demand foi the Railway Board 

Then, Sar, I showed yesterday, that the Railway Board had not worked 
these Railways m a businesslike manner I showed that not m^^re than 
Rs 200 crores of capital spent bv the people were working^ at a profit, J. 
showed that the remaining 580 crores or nearly 000 crores winch the tax- 
payer had invested m the Railways did not earn anything except interosb 
and workmg charges There is no profit on the COO crores invested by tbQ 
people of tins countrv Such is the extravagance, such is the wastefulness 
oi this Board that 600 crores invested by the people of th s country did 
jQot earn anything except working expenses and interest The Railway 
Member in his replv very conveniently ignored that point simply because 
he hud no answer, ho cannot possibly have an answer, the Railways have 
onlv relntivelv improved since the last three years, but absolutely they are 
still working at a loss earning no dividend for the share-holders 
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Tie Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) No 

Mr Janinadas M Mebta It is so It is no use denying that 600 
crores are earning nothing to day m spite of the tall talk of the railway 
administration having become a strokmg success I challenge the Railway 
Board to disprove this fact It lies abundantly proved on their own facts 
and figures, on their own papers, and I repeat for the benefit of the Hon- 
ourable the Railway Membei and the Railway Board that Rs COO crorea 
of capital IS not earning anything to day oxcepb its mterest and workmg 
eagpenses 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett No 

Mr B Das What about the concealed capital^ 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta Yes I have said already that Rs 200 crorea 
of concealed capital only make Rs 11 crores and the rest makes nothing 
except workmg expenses and interest charges Therefore, if for nothmg 
dse, those Members of this House who feel mclmed towards economy who 
want to msist that this railway capital must 'earn something, must throw 
out this grant and protest against ihe extravagant and wasteful character 
of the administration, which alone can explain this failure of Rs 600 
crores of capital to earn any return 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett* It has not failed 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta It has failed If you will not look at it 
I cannot help it None so bl nd as those who will not seo {The Honour- 
able Sir Basil Blackett ** Hear, hear ”) And if you do not see I am 
powerless Then, Sir 

Mr President Cannot the Honourable Member leave the othei points 
to be dealt with by otuer speakers? 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta Is there any time limit? 

Mr President Apart from the question of the time limit it is desirable 
that the debate should be controlled and repetition avoided If the Hon- 
ourable Member goes mlo details of all pomts there is danger of repetition 
by other Members who follow liim 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta If you will give me five minutes more I will 
finish I will come to another defiance and flouting of this Assembly's 
opinion which has been perpetiated by this Department as regards the Rates 
Tribunal which this House dealt with at length It has been stated m this 
House that the Railway Central Advisory Council was consulted and that 
it was with their consent that this Rates Advisory Committee was bemg 
instituted I am here to say that that statement is incorrect 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Was the Honourable Member a 
member of the Central Advisory Council at the time? 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta Yes I am gomg to say 

The Honouxable Sir Charles Innes I must contradict that statement 
absolutely 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta I will show from vour own books that you 
are mcorrect You <?av that m 1923 it was decided Here is \our o\gn 
statement m the Administration Report of the Railways for 1924-25 xn 
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wli ch m paragraph 21 it is staged that the question of a Eates Tribunal 
was considered at length but that no hnal dccibion was arrived at 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Final We left one point un- 
decided 

Mr Jaronadas M Mehta I say that on the 24th March, 1925, there 
was a meeting of the Railway Advisory Council on the agenda paper of 
which item No 3 was the Rates Tribunal and I sav that i was on the 
Railway Advisory Council on that day We refused to accept a Rates. 
Advisory Committee on that day and I say that it is a nusstatement, a 
misleading statement 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes The Railway Advisory Council 
refused to accept it on one pomt only and that was on the point whether 
the question whether the rates are reasonable m themselves should be one 
of the functions of the Rates Advisory Committee 

Mr Jaronadas M Mehta We refused to accept the position as the 
Commerce Member outlmed and he promised that he would make a refer- 
ence to the Secretary of State and then come agam 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes On that particular pomt 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta And he has never come agam 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Yes, we have 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta No Will you kindly mention when ycu did it? 
I say that we adjourned the consideration of the question on the 24th 
March, 1925, and you are referring to a sanction of the Central Advisory 
Coimcil m July 1923, I say this is utterlv misleading, if not an absolute 
misstatement It has come to us as a shock of a surprise, that while the 
Acworth Committee wanted a full fledged statutory body vou have without 
the final consent of or final reference to the Central Advisory Council 
decided upon a measure in total defiance of the views of this House which 
were so clearly expressed m the budget debate this time- last year 
{Mr B Das “ Shame ") 

I will close my remarks wuth one obscivation On the question of 
Indiamsation, m spite of repeated promises you have not appointed an- 
Indian on the Railway Board although last year you were reminded of the- 
obhgation by a cut that was earned m this House You will give me 
figures, but these figures are manipulated They do not tell the w^hole 
truth and half truths are more untruthful than the most flagrant false- 
hoods And these figures of >ours do not tell the leal tale of the exclusion 
of the people of this country You may have increased the number of 
Indians eammg small salaries of about Rs 250 You may have increased 
the number of Indians who aic getting from Rs 300 to 400 a month, 
but our complaint is that m the lop places you have erected an iron wait 
against Indians How many Ernest Jacksons are there? I want a Chetty 
m place of Charles and a Jmnah in place of Jpckson, if not Jamnti'^as m 

place of Jackson fLaughter ) And T sav this that so Charles is 

not replaced by a Chaman Ball and James is not replaced Jinnnh or 
Jamnadas, so long as Indians are excluded from Aeenfships from the Rail- 
way Board, your Indianisation is not genume — you have T urder^tand re- 
peatedly superseded the claims of Indians who m fhe^or^inarv course wou\d 
have been appointed {Mr B Das ‘‘ Shame There ara cases m 
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uluch Indians have res gncd because you have superseded them in high 
appoinlnient:> Therefore, 1 say — 1 do not quote figures — but 1 urn making 
tba point that you are n^t currying out youi promises m the spmfc in which, 
they ought to be loui sixes ate not half a dozens That is the way m 
which you mloipiet your promises Tliciefoie, 1 say until you make 
gold your prom ses by appointmg au Indian m the highest places rf the Eaih 
way Adminislraliua, wo shall nut be salishcd, do not say that there are no 
Indians fit for it Nobody believes it, nobody will believe it We have 
an Ind au proverb that the Negress always thinks that her own child is 
the most beautiful and it is the habit of this pnmpeied jade of Asia, the 
Indian Civil SeivJco, to snv I hut outside its o\vn separate and charmed 
circle no qualification, no fitness exists, until you kill this supeistition, 
until you kill your outi aclf-deceptiou — and at is nothing else — you will 
continue to perpetrate this injustice and you will continue to deserve the 
negative vole of this House 

T 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Sir, this debate in rather an mverbad' 
way reminds me of a famous remark made by Mr Bipin Chandra Pul in his 
speech last year Mi Pal, I remember, traced for the benefit of the House 
the progress ot the politician in India 1 am not quite sure how it began, 
but I think it was this way ifc began with condolences or confinement — afc 
any rate the politician ended up with congratulations Now, Sir, in this 
debate I have begun with congratulations and from the tone of the remarks 
that have oeen made this morning I very much fear that I may end with 
condolences or at any rate cuts Mi Mehta apologised for his moving this 
motion this mormng 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta I did not apologise 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes I think, Sir, he had some reason to 
do so, but I may sav that ue were quite aware that he did reserve his right 
to move the rejection of the Railway Board Demand at a very early stage 
ID the Standing Finance Committee s dclibciations In fact, Sir, if for a 
moment 1 may be allowed to lift the veil of secrecy which hangs over those 
proceedings, I understand that uhat happened was something like this 
Mr Mehta announced his intention to do this, and wished to bring up this 
question of the Railway Board in the Standing Finance Committee, Mr Sim 
in his most terrifying manner sud “You mav reserve that political stuff for 
the Assembly,** which Mr Mehta has now done Sir, I have so muefau 
admiration for the Honourable Member s talents on the business side that T 
must confess that I do regret his misusing hts great talents in the way he 
has done ihis morning by dragging in these political considerations He 
says his first complaint against us was that w^e had used these obsolete 
powers to resiore grants refused bv the Assembly Sir, I only wish — I am 
sure I speak for everybody on fins side of the House — that the powei's were 
obsolete* and what is the best wav of rendering those nowms obsolete'^ 
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for tbo most paifc for houses tluifc wcio ahendy being built Sir, when afc 
the bidding of my Honourable fiioud Mr Mehta himself this Assembly takes 
action of that kind it docs nob lie in the mouth of this Assembly to com- 
plain that wo exercise oui icseived powcis to set the matter right 

Mr A RangaswamI Iyengar* You did nob do it in respect of the Security 
Printing Ihess, Sir 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes* The Honouiablo Member made great 
play of the question of the Rates Tribunal I do not know why the Hon- 
ourable Mombei wished to bring up that question on this particular occa- 
sion There aio several motions, ho himself has got a motion down on the 
paper about the Rates Advisoiy Committee, on which the matter could bo 
fully discussed, but, Sir, he accused me of making a deliberate misstate- 
ment {Mr Jamnadaa M Mohta “Not deliberate “) Well, a misstate 
mont, and I am not in the habit of allowing myself to be accused of making 
misstatements I piopose to show that it was the Honourable Member 
who 18 making a misstatement Now, Sir, the fust time this question of 
this Rates Tribunal came up m the Central Advisory Council ^va 3 in July 
1923 I will load the extracts of the minutes of the seventh meeting I 
Will road the first part 

** After discussion of tho memorandum put up bv the Rnih\ny Board it was agreed 
(1) that a Bates Tribunal sliould bo constituted, and (2) thnt until sufllcient exporienco 
is gained to cnnblo tho Railways Act to bo amended, tho Tribunal should bo an 
investigating body only to doul with tho subjects mentioned in paragrapii 3 ot tho 
mcmoiundum " 

Then, Su tho question came up again (Mr Jamnadaa M Mehta “That 
18 all ancient histoiy “) I wish the Honourable Member would listen to 
me Tho matter oamo up again on the 8th March, 1925 Here I have the 
minutes of the meeting 

** 7 ho next question taken up for discussion was tho proposed Rates Tribunal 
Sir Charles Innes road tlio minutes of tho mooting of tiio Central Advisoiv Council 
in July, 1923 bearing on tlio subject Tho niomoiandum now placed oofo o tro 
Conlial Advisory Council showed that certain Railways had taken objotcoi to tho 
proposal that tiio Rates Tiibunal sliould bo ompowcicd to invostigato tho question 
whoUioj rates wore reasonable q)cr st ** 

That quottion, whether rates were reasonable per so was No 2 m the list 
of proposed functions for the Rates Tribunal put up before tho Central 
Advisory Council 

After considerable discussion, Sir Charles Tnnos moved tho following Resolution 
that a Rutea Tribunal bo constituted with tho limited functions proposed in Iho 
Railway Board’s memorandum for a period of threo years ** 

Mr Jamnadas Mehta moved the follotving amendment 

fn Mew of the doubt whothor tho Rntes Tribunal will really bo useful if item 
2 bo excluded, further consideration of tho subject should bo postponed ponding a 
lurthcr rcloronco to tho Secretary of State ** 

Now, Sir, that further reference was made, and we got the exact point 
set nght, we got the question whether the rates are reasonable in them- 
selves re inserted among the functions of the Tribunal, and that is why wo 
wont ahead The Honourable Member savs that ho has been taken 'by sur- 
prise Sir T do not know what ho is talkmcr about He said that Inst year 
Uio Assembly moved a cut which showed their tiows Let me read what 
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the Assembly said I explained perfectly clearly what the position was, 
and this is how the debate ended up 

\ ‘ ^fr R K SJianmuLham Chetty Are we to understand, Sir, that the Government 

have come to the conclusun that even if a Rates Tribunal is to be appointed shortly, 
it will be merely an investigating body and not a Statutory tribunal as contemplated 
by the Acworth Committee’ 

7'he [fonourable Sir Charles Innts I am not quite sure whether the Acworth Com* 
pnttee did contemplate a Statutoiy tribunal But the idea of Government is to 
^fitarb m the first instance with an investigating body, not a Statutory body 

Mr A C NeoQy Sir, m view of the statement made by the Honourable the 
Commerce Member, I do not propose to press this motion ” 

Now, Sir, I do not know if the Honourable Member can say that this 
decision has come to him as a surprise 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta I think the Honourable Member should say 
what happened after the reference was advised by the Central Advisory 
Committee Did he call for any meetmg of the Committee? 

. The Honourable Sii Charles Innes No, Sir, because we thought we had 
carried out your idea In any case, the Honourable Member has no nght 
t<r say that he is taken by surpiise now because after the explanation I gave 
last year the motion for the cut was withdrawn 

Mr. A Rangaswami Iyengar May I know, Sir, whether 

Mr President The Honourable Member is not willing to give way 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes The one thing foi which I have some 
jgratitude for my Honourable fnend Mr Jamnadas Mehta is that he has 
dropped the old thread-bare argument of grievances before supphes 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the Umted Provinces Non-Muhammad- 
an Urban) It is coming up presently 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes I take it that my Honourable fnend 
is going to bnng it up 

Pandit Motilal Nehru Yes 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes. Then, Sir, I nught possibly deal with 
it at once I can imagine. Sir, m the fulness of time, when the battle for 
Swaraj has been lost or won, my Honourable fnend Pandit Motilal Nehru 
being addressed by his son or perhaps by his grandson m the following 
words “Daddy, what did you do in the groat War?“ My Honourable 
fnend Pandit Motilal Nehru will say, with pardonable pnde, “I helped to 
throw out the Demand for the Railway Board" It will be a very startling 
announcement, and his pon will say “What on earth did you do that for"? 
Then my Honourable fnend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, will put forward the 
tnystic formula “Grievances before supplies" It will need some explana- 
tion, and eventually the boy wiU say “Well done, bow splendid I How did 
they ger on without a Railway Board?" Then of course my Honourable 
fnend Pandit Motilal Nehru will have to render a long explanation, he will 
f^iave to admit quite frankly, that this device of bnngmg pressure to bear 
upon the executive did not exactly work imder the constitution which we are 
now* working, because the long-headed statesmen who devised that consh^ 

■Hon made particular safeguards against that particular device 
‘Honourable Pandit will have to end up by saying “They got thesr 
Board m spite of all, thej had their Railway Board all the oamo"* 
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the small boy will again say ‘‘Why did you do it then?" Now, Sir, had my 
friend been a rough and stem Englishman like my friend here, the Leader 
of the House (Laughter), 1 beg his pardon, I forgot, 1 mean a warm-hearted 
Englishman like my fnend, the Leader of the House — he would undoubtedly 
have beaten the small boy at this stage, because v\ arm-hearted Englishmen 
do not approve of a long string of inconvenient questions But, Sir, the 
Pundit, being the Pandit, will explain why he did it But, as 1 have shown, 
It IS incompatible with the present constitution It is a device that does- 
not work now All that you can say for it now is that it is rather more a 
theatrical way of expressing displeasure than of making a formal cut That 
IS one side of the question On the other side, you have to remembor the 
fact, that if you carry this motion, wh^ch is No 1 on the paper, there are 
46 other motions for reducing Demand No I, and you will prevent the House 
from discussing those 46 motions 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar You cannot proceed that way We will 
not be misled by that kind of thing 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes That will be a certain amount of balm 
in Gilead for this side of the House, for w^e shall be spared the trouble of 
replying to those extremely numerous motions 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta Then vote for it 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes What I wish to put to the House is 
this Is it m the public interest that you should express your displeasure 
of these autocratic and arbitrary gentlemen who sit behind me, the Railway 
Board, and myself m this way, or whether you should discuss these ques- 
tions, some of which I am free to admit are questions of great public im- 
portance? That IS a point which my Honourable fnend Pandit Motilal 
Nehru wall no doubt take mto account 

Mr Jamnadas Mehta then went on to say that the Railway Board is^ 
irresponsible Is that the fault of the Railway Board? It is the fault of 
the Govenior Genera* in Council, if there is any fault at all It is not the- 
fauit of the Railway Board And in any case, are you going to remove that 
irresponsibility by taking action of this kind? If that is the view of my 
Honourable friend Mr Jamnadas Mehta, I assure him that he is labounng^ 
under a very great mistake If he takes this action he will not embarrass 
us one little bit, but, Sir, he will prejudice his own cause 

It wi 1 take too long for me, Sir, to go into the indictment of the Railway 
Board wh^ch has been made by Mr Hussanally, Mr Neogy and by one or 
two others In particular, I do not propose to take up that question of 
the hidden hand — the hidden capital, to which Mr Jamnadas Mehta re- 
ferred I shall leave my Honourable fr end Mr Sim to deal with that 
point But. Sir, I should like to join issue at once wath my Honourable 
fnend Mr Neogy H^s speech was the sort of speech which we are accus- 
tomed to receive from the Honourable Member on rad way matters He 
has always been a disbel ever in separation Mr Neogy is one of those 
Honourable Members of th s House w'ho absolutely refuse to believe by 
the lessons of expenence He absolutely refuses to believe what is writ 
large in history It distinctly written in Sir William Acworth’s own 
book that if a democratic Assembly does attempt to go beyond its legitimate 
functions and if it does attempt to interfere with and to control the details 
cf what Mr Neogy called the complex matter of railw’’nv administration, 
there can on"y be one result, and that is. that politics will rum your rail- 
ways and railways will rum your pohtics That, Sir, has been the expenence 
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of almost oveiy democratic country which has gone m for State maDagemerjC 
of Ixaihvayb, and tiiut is lue leub.n wliy many a democrat c counuy, which 
has gone in lor State management of luiilways, has had to divest itself as 
fai as It can of the conliul by even much more compie.e separation than 
we have adopted here 

1 think, Sir,* that Mr Neogy has taken an entirely wrong view of the 
functions of local Advisory Committees and tue Ceniial Advisory Uouncd 
We have not mstituted local Advisciy Committees or the Centiai Advisory 
Council in order to introduce a soru of Soviet Covernment in respect of 
railway admin stration They essentially perform a 1 mited function, the 
function of advising the Agents and the Crovernment on certain matters 
and within those hmiLs 1 say — and i think nobody would contradict me — 
that they aie performing a most useful function 

Now, Sir, I turn again to my fr end Mr Jamnadas Mehta Mr 
Jamnadas Mehta objected veiy strongly to the extension of the Lee Com- 
mission concessions to Compimy olheers Sir, 1 regret there has been a 
difference of opinion between the Guvernment and the Aosembiy m th s 
matter But Mr Jamnadas Mehta has got to take it from me ihut after 
considering the Kesolutiou or the amendment wh ch was passed by the 
Assembly (which was lost by one vote} we came to the conclusion qu te 
definitely that we could not fairly withhold from Company officers conces- 
sions which we had given to corresponding officers in State liailways 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta Two wrongs do not make one right 

The Honourable Six Charles Innes Mr Jamnadas Mehta says that our 
-action w as not consistent with the commercial management of our lia Iways 
1 deny that statement absolutely No bus ness man who gives proper 
thought to his business would willingly make a large body of his seivants 
discontented in the manner des red by my Hon urable fr end Let not Mr 
Jamnadas Mehta talk to me about the commercial management of the Rail- 
ways with regard to the ex ension of tlie Lee concessions lor m the veiy 
next breath he went on to demand that an Indian should be appointed (o 
the Railway Board qaa Indian 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta I said that there are fit Indians if you cast 
your eyes around 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Mr Jamnadas Mehta’s second reason 
why he asked th s House to throw out th s Demand entirely was that no 
Ind an had been appointed to the Rauway Board 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta Even though there are fit Indians 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes And, Sir let me deal with that 
last point I have first been accused that I did not carry out what I may 
call the appendix to the convention I wish to clear m\self of that charge 
absolutely and I wish to refer the House to what I said when that con- 
vention was passed I sa d 

* As regards Iho Railway Board we have already reennted Fndnns for the staff 
of the Railway Board, that is for the appointment of officeis attached to the Ra^ilway 
Board, and I hope that we shall he able to continue lliis process * » * 

As regards the Members of the Railway Board I cannot bind myself to dates as it 
must take time before there are Indians of the requisite standing and experience in 
iho Railway Depaitment for appointments to the Railway Board ** 

Mr A Eangaswami Iyengar What about your colleague s pledge? 
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Tho Honourable Sir Oharlos Innoa. It Um bcin u-^hcd, " Is tliero no 
Indian m ilu‘ uholo of India uho m UL for Lhu upnomtinunt /** Sir, tho 
mere luuUing of tluii blutcinout sUovw abii dutoly i lUirc ij'nurunco of tho 
way m wlucli upiiointuu'ntH u{ this Kind uri idkfl np I am (putt, prt- 
parod to admit lliaL ulien no uerc iomnUnu^ iluij qtu*^tion, bir Baal 
liluLlvclt and I did nul take into lu count l!u‘ ihuiiH of% say, Mr 
Poclikhauuwal i. the Itlana^cr of ihn Central Bank of India nor dd \vi 
take into acooimt tho olamis of (hut (*miiu nt Imuiuicr Mr ramnudas. 
Mohtu humolf 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta, I am no applicant, I can asuiro you 

Tho Honouxablo Sir Oharlos innes Vppomtmenu oi tins kind aro 
hlled fiom men in tho serMiu, either the Indi in Civd bcrMce, th it service, 
to winch ^Ir Jamnadas Mehta paid rfo ^cucrou^ a Inhnte, or from tho 
Aeeoviulb Service ot the Fmance Dt'parlnunt I d’> not suppose that tho 
men m the riunnnj^ for an appomtnicnt like tint ari more than could bo 
counted on the finders of one hand We had to chousn hetneen tlio-e men 
Lot ino lead the considered pmnounument u{ the C! ivernmont delivered 
by the llonourahle the Leader of the House m the Count d of Stite on tlu 
2nd March, 192,1, and the^e, £ want tho Houso t > ohsirve, arc tin pnntiplcj 
which vve try to follow m the Ihulwav Department and nlhor DepartmeoU 
of the Government Ho said 

** W It'll is oatred U) tliu iKw rurml wlictlur Iiutina, > uioa^aii or of ivlnltitr 
raco, H u cirii-r o}>ui to tiknl juuI oiicl admiltid to tlio jmbhr ‘^,r\icc Uh fortunis 
lie in Inn owa lumU Ho imist not rcK for ul\ luccinviil on fuonr or 
but on lub own auluhtrv, tnoiu^ aul tuuiciti Promotion must merit, and 

Boltctions for pasts rnjiurini; spLcmt 4ju ilifu. ilions must l»o dtlinnuud bv a ^lrlct 
logard for tho utcis^iry qu difu itiou', uud tla general pubht inlcrMl As rt^arda 
tbo oMstini^ momlurs lu tbo striucs I UiLl this opportunity of unkin^ it cUar that 
lndiani7 ilion will not bo i>y ibo ib>or of bupiisis'.um ** 

That, Sn, IS the punciple we follow We have coiHulcrcd the claims 
of tt few olhcers, and of those few ofiicor^ we decidid that liie particular 
gentleman whose name H^mourahle Members know is tho be:rt man to 
succeed Air Sim and vve appointed lum Sii T behove tliat in ilair heart 
of hearts they know that, if I had done anything else, T should have lost 
whatever respect tins Houbo may have for me I behove tho House would 
have recoguised me to be a coward if I had passed over tho be^t man for 
tho House m order to suriondcr to political opinion in this House 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar* So many Indians rot 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes It may bo a point of honour with tho 
House that they should have an Indnm m the Eadway Board I can only 
reply that it is a point of principle with me that I am going to take the best 
man m the Railway Board, that is, fropi the services 

^ Mr Jamnadas M, Mehta* Indians are better than vour best 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes, I do not ihmk that th^s House can 
really complain that we have not advanced in this respect in the la^^t v^enr 
We have, as the House knows, under the Members of the Railway Board, 

5 appointments of Directors Those are the biggest appointments under the 
actual Members of the Railway Board This tmie last year there were no 
Indians who w'ere Directors m the Railway Board At the pre^^ent time 
we have two Directors, Mr Hayman and Mr Datta Gupta, one Director of 
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Fuuincc and the other Director of Ebtublishmeuts I wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that ue appointed the^c two gentlemen to these two posts not 
because the} were Iiulianh but because wo were perfectlj satished that 
tno 3 were the best men available for those pObts 

bir» Mr Jamuadub Mehta said that all mj figures m regard to Indianiza- 
tion were uubieadmg Thej arc not imsleading If )ou take Slate Itud- 
Wiijs — 1 am kaving out of account the East Indian Itailwny and the Great 
Indiin rcniusula Ihulwaj wUch we have jUbt taken over — this is the reply 
to a question which was ibked the otlier day as to why wc did not intn)- 
duce the Indi mi/ation pohc\ recommended b\ the Lee Commission on the 
Ibt of April, 1^21 If \ou tike the lubt live }curb, on these State Ituil- 
w ijs over It) p^r cent of ihe vaeanc Cb have been tilled by Indians and if 
jGU oviludo deputnienlb such as the Loco Department and the Carn ige 
md \\ igun I)t parlinent, where we hive no fueihtics foi training Indians lu 
Indit a the prc-LiU tune, the prvjportiou of Indians ajipoimed to vacancies 
in those li iilu i\w amounts to (m |)ur <cnt Those arc not the figures for 
1 i*>t v^. ir or t \ j Thu^c arc tigurcb for the 1 i^t five vears I doubt whether 
ilure in mauv ollur dipirtiuenls that cm c*a m a reioid of that kind I 
put it to tin lion n ill it \ou cunnol im i^ure tiio progress of a policy of 

[mb ini/ ition bv s'\ monthly jo^rnds Yuu nuHt give time for that pol cy 

tc worlw ilNtlf Our v u nans ivciy veai onlv amount to ) or 1 pci cent 

of tin cadre Tint '^how>^ the hmil Uion^ witlin winch we hue to work 

We nnut give t nn for tlniL polu \ to work itself Thu lennnds mo of tlie 
tnju‘ whm 1 u is (%tlkit*rof Malabar man} veir^ ago I was extremely 
fond of flu‘ (lislmt, and U w is alw us nu fear that mv five voar*, as Col cefcor 
of Mul d> ir would p us without mv having done anv thing of permanent value 
to tilt distrn t I rcinemhei hnr, liow I used to spiud long hours in 
\ riling ‘-kdful leitirs i » Government ind trvmg to get inoncv for a bridge 
lierc or i i>ndgc there or ah never it might be But. Sir progress seemed 
vt ry sIdw But one dav , in going Ihrougii the lecfiuls of my ofiiee, I came 
upon m old report bv Sir Clements Markham As the Hoiue may laiow, 
iiO was the hrsl man to introduce the tmiluaia tree into India from Ptru 
Tina w lb m tlie fifties aiul some few vears 1 iter lie came on a pious pilgnm- 
agt to wliat ho called flic cinchona hills m the Malabai Wjanjid and Nilgin 
Wvanul are i and wTole a report \fter iifiv vears I came across that 
report witli I map att iclual to it and I looked hack on the progress of 
that pan of the district over u penod of fifty vears Flourishing townships 
*\ibtmg m my time dd not exist at all in his tunc, and I could see that 
w^e had built new roads and new budges every w here and I could see at a 
glance all (hat wc had done for the distuet dunng that pciiod And that 
ficems to he the way m winch wc have got to look at this question of 
Indianisation I submit that it is perfectlv useless werv six months to 
come to me and isk ** What are vou doing here, what aie vou doing 
there I submit that you have got to take long views on a mnttei of this 
kind, and when tlie House does loam to take long views it will be found 
that we on the Eaihvay Board have done our part in this 'mattei I hope 
(hat the House will not accept this motion 

Pandit Motilal Nehxu '^Pwelvc montlis ago I hud the honour to move 
a motion like the one which is now hefoio the House I then went some- 
what fully into the constitutional aspect of the question and gave reasons 
why in the circumstances in which we found ourselves it was not only 
our right but our plain duty to throw out the Demand under the head 
" Hallway Board I then relied upon the principle of ** grievances 
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bt'fnrc suppl-ob ” which 1 am to do aj'um today m hjato of lha 

lluimU'rholls of mv i loiioiirahh fra nd, .SfrCharhn fiiii, s Mioritv put, 
out caso wu'i (hat (he Kailwu) JJuard hail l)ctru_;(d iti truit, that if Imi 
cominiltod what iimy aj tl> he dchc-rdad ui ihi lan^imio of lirycra m 
nuts of maluauaiicv and iiiNtuasaiiic in rtlatiou to tin -nUb]! ct of titc truA 
A lou<( hbt of gninaiu'Ls van put la bm iho JIou.i, aomo by me ua.l 
otiicrs In other spcakcia, and ii Htrorif' c*aso win m ido out bolli on he 
fjrouiul of irr. bponsihihts of the Uailway Ihaird and m niipport of tlio 

prmciplu wdiudi f relied upon Tho motion wa^ dc.. ate f The huaraj 

I’aily \ote‘d for it tn hint but tin ('io\ormiu tit t urrii d tlic day by iho help 
of tho other Moiuhtra of this Houa* Now Sir, aftt r twtl\i moiuiis tile* 
Biiinu rjuuHlion haa a^tuii coiiiu up for the cousuK ration of tin House and 
I do hopo that the point madi liy the Ifouourabic Sir Charh i Innes that 
flic principle that I robed ipion tlicii did not and i an « ol apply to the 

present motion will not iiiisluad any Afnnher of the ffonse "l am i* 

liberty to {'"’n bucIi reasons for m\ coiiti ntiim as apfieal to me I am xit 
liberty lo able the oilier TIoiionrabie Mombira of tho Honsu to ac'rto uUh 
mo They are at liberty either to apree or to disa^rie with me anil for the r 
own reasons to tlirnw' out tins Dem iml as it di serves to bo from ovc-y 
point of viou While, therefore, I rely upon tho prim iplu, I do not m-k 
tho House or (hose who wish to vote for this motion for reasons of tin* r 
own to commit themselves to llie pnniiplo On tho last oti asion the 
Hoiiouinble Sir Charles Tunes rose to make Ins rcf Iv and be^an bv citing 
Tonn\son I air happy that wo have not been re> iiltd by anv recitidiois 
Ihis moimng Ho gav'e no answer to tlio formidable list of charges that 
was bronglit against tho Hallway Hoard What ho said was that it was 
a mcaniagless gesture Why'-’ Snnplv hecanse it rested with the Oo/ 
ernor General in Council to restore (ho grant under tlio Bnilvvav Hoard 
and the same consequences would follow as if we voted (ho Demand 
Then he tlirenloncd mo with the ImHlo of ADahahnd He drew a graph c 
picture of Hib T^%ct!Icncv tho Commander-m Chief at the licad of ns 
battalions meeting the unnimcd and disarmed Swarajists m the hold of 
Allahabad and ho said that unless I was prepared to eive Imttio and to 
defeat the Commander m Cliief it did not lie m mv month to reh upon 
that principle, i r , upon the principle of '‘pricvnnccs before supplies” 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes* Jfav I just interrupt the Honour- 
able l^fombei I said “His logical course would be for the 'Honouratilc 
Puudifc to xetirc to AUuhabad ” 

Pandit Motilal Nehru And tho Honourable Member has again pointed 
out tho logical course 

Mr T C Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs Non Muhammadan Urban) 

Is that the coriectect speech? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes What I said then 

Pand't Mctilal Nehru ' I was quite ready to meet all the forces of tluH 
mighty Empire and I am now quite ready to meet the forces of Hits 
mighty Empire which has growm mightier since No such threats will 
deter me fiom doing my pinm duty As for the logical consequence I 
hove pointed out more than once in this House that m a free country tiie 
lomcal consequence of such a motion would be different But m this 
country, whore you have gob a mock Parliament, where you insist on our 
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foHoum^ (ho procoilure of icnl Pnrli unouts, wo can only bnng our gnevan- 
LC-i tinder one or other of tlio \\eU known licads of procedure I went into 
tin-, (luobtion at great length on the fornitr occasion and I do not propose 
to lire the ironic hv repelling an^ of those arguments But as I have 
lire ulv Mid. while I stand lirmly upon the principle, I do not ask the 
Ihnihe to commit itself to it You ha\e to sec what is the real nature 
of this motion, whether it {leser\es to bo voted for or w^hether it deserves 
to be \ofod down Whether >ou call it a strong protest or whether you 
c ill li Uie refusal of supplier befoic redress of grievances, it comes to the 
tunc thing 

Ihen. what w is his other ground Inst year? I am remindmg the 
Ifou^e of tlio^e grounds hec iiise the Ilonourahle I^Iember has said nothing 
this Near IFu said tint the eari}ing of the motion would imply 
til t tlurc ^.ould be no discus'iion on the many important questions that 
had btiu r b\ tin- othei motions, as if an} amount of discussion on the 
most nuporianl points m this irousc has au} effect on the Government! 
Wlial followed Ills sIkjwm the futiht} of discussion The motion having 
Oclu def^- itcd there was discu'^sion on the other points and the history oi 
tho last iwi-l\c months will show how the Honourable Member himself 
-lud tin Ciovcrnineat of which he is a distinguished Member benefited bv 
that (hscU‘>siuu and how India as a wliole benefited by it 

lln-ii. to da), fair, wo lind th it fair Cb irics Lmes takes a plunge into 
fulurit} He peers into coming ages with a prophetic vision and imagmes a 
eou\cisation between m}bclf and my son and my grandson iHe sajs that the 
Itailw iv Board would then be going ou as it is now and that my grandson 
would isk '*Wh\ Is it that }0U m} grandfather raised this objection ’ 
and su on Ii m} fnciul wall pernut me to make a similar prophecy in 
regard to him, lus son and his grandson, I can picture to my mind, a time 
wiica the JUilwaj iioird is entirclj manned b} Indians, and my friend's 
grmdson asking him “Mj dear grandfather, why ou earth did }’’ou oppose 
the motion which was based upon the appointment of Indians to the Eail- 
way Board? How did jou possibly think jou could resist the demand’' 
AVell, fair Charles Innes (I hope it will nob be from an invalid's chair but 
standing ujinght) will sa} to lus grandson did it because they adopted 
the wrong method They did not adopt the right method They did not 
do this, that and the otl cr” The grandson would say “Well, never 
mind the method, whv did }Ou not do the light thmg‘^“ Well, the 
ans\.er will probablv bo that he was not a free agent, that he was only 
one member of a Government that consisted of several others and that he 
hoped that Ins grandson would do better than ho did 

Now, Sir. that would bo the time when I hope also that instead of a 
rough Englishman as a Homo ^lembor, w'e wdl have a polished Indian m 
Ills place and things will be very different from what they aie now As 
for the method, as I have already said, I will not lake up the time of the 
House at any length and will not lepeat the arguments They are aU 
there m my former speech I will simply say this, that you have to 
judge between Sir Charles Inues and my friend Mr Jamnadas Mehta 
who has moved this motion on the strength of facts and arguments with 
winch w^o all agree Whatever principle they fall under, you have to see 
w^hethcr there is anything in the defence put up by Sir Charles Innes 
Now, Sir, lieie wo are at the end of twelve months I wall not go into 
the various items whicK form the subject of the other motions but I shall 
simply enumerate some of the more important ones When we met last 
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to considei this Railway budget, no decision had been arrived at about 
tho Lee Commission and yet a sum of 26 lakhs was mcluded m the Budget 
in anticipation of that decision It was then said that it was bound to 
come m the course of the yeai and theiefoie provision must be made 
When it was pomted out that it was no use askmg foi the money until 
the decision had been ariived at, by a show of sweet reasonableness my 
friend consented and said “All right, we shall put up a Supplementary 
Demand when the occasion arises “ A Supplementaiy Demand was put 
before us the othei day It was not foi 2b lakhs but for 87 lakhs It 
was refused by this House and wo have now been mformed by my Hon- 
ourable fiiend that it has since been restored by the Governor General in 
Council Now, that, as Mr Jamnadas has contended, is unconstitutional 
on the part of the Governor General A distmction has been made between 
the powers of the Governor General m Coimcil and those of the Governor 
General based upon the different provisions of the different sections To 
my mind, there is no difference at all It is simply a question of an 
appeal from Philip drunk to Phihp sober The Government is the same 
and the Governor General supplies the sober element m the rest of the^ 
Government But it makes really no difference It was unconstitutional 
because I say that no member of the Government can take it upon him- 
self to say that the Governor General was unable to carry on his fimctions 
without the Lee Commission recommendation bemg given effect to What 
did they expect? Did they expect that if the concession was not extend- 
ed to the railway officials they would all resign m a body? And why 
should they resign? Are they not bound by the teims of their contracts* 
of service? Were they not bound by those terms as anybody else is under 
a valid contract? It is one thing to say that they deserve mcieases il 
the concern m which they are employed is a piosperous one by w^ay of 
bonuses and thmgs of that kind, but when it comes to a sum bemg granted 
/ which has been refused by the Assembly, it can only be done if you make- 
out a case that the Governor General m Council has come deliberately 
to the opmion that unless the amount which has been refused by the 
Assembly is restored by him he will not be able to carry on his functions 
Then, theie aie the other things, Indianisation, the Rates Tribunal and' 
the locomotives A gentleman called Mr Chase was sent out to make 
investigations and report That report has not yet seen the hght of day 
and m the meanwhile what do we find Orders for no less than 89 loco- 
motives were placed m the hands of European firms Then there is the 
Workshop Committee on which no Indian could be found fit enough to 
act That certainly did not require an Indian of very great special ex- 
perience We simply want somebody representmg us to be on the spok 
to see how thiug^s are being earned on He need not necessarily be a 
railway expert and surely there are any number of Indians who can pei- 
form this function All that has been done is a reduction m the fares and 
in coal freights That, I submit, on the figuies m the Budget itself !•> 
the most niggardly reduction that could possibly be made There is 
certainly room for much greatei reductions than have been made but we 
have to swell the reserves for what purpose, we do not know In cue 
breath it is said that the Railways are a commercial concern, 
and in the other breath what is claimed is that they must be 
fed by taxation and not by then own income If the Railways are a com- 
mercial concern, by all means depend upon your income and increase your 
reserves, bub do not increase the taxation which you levy in the form of 
freights and fares, and do not go on increasing ft further from time to time. 
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Howevei, Sii, I am not going mto these grievances It is enough for me 
to say that the Railway Board has not at all improved smce last thia 
motion was before this House On the contraiy it has persisted m its 
w^asteful career as before On the last occasion my fiiend Sir Charles 
Innes found a stout champipn m my fiiend Mi Jmnah, who generally 
came to his aid and said, “Now we must not be so haid on him, it was 
only m September piecedmg that the convention was arrived at between 
the Government and this House, w^e must give him some time“ What 
Mr Jinnah said was 

“We, this Assembh, ^\ere % party to a convention between the Government and 
ourselves That was only last September Under that convention — I do not wish 
to read the terms because they must be fresh in the minds of Honourable Members — 
but under that convention we brought the railway administration under an altogether 
different category The railway administration was intended under that convention 
to be commercialised, and we with the consent of the Gkivernment adopted that 
convention m which all the points whigh now complain of were embodied, namely,. 
Indianization, an Indian Member on the Railway Uoard , all these matters were 
discussed onl} as recently as September last ** -s 

And then he goes on to say 

“ I entirely agree that there aio lunumerable grievances, in fact the grievances 
have accumulated, as Pandit Motilal Nehru himself pointed out, they have accumu- 
lated for more than a quarter of a century (wl Voice ‘ For more than three quarters 
of a century *) Now, what is the good. Sir, of raking up that old history, bare as 
it is Now, give the Honourable Sir Charles Innes or his successor a chance under 
this convention and then let us see, and then apply your spur (A Voice ‘ Mercilessly ') 
as mercilessly as you can 

Now, Sii, I do hope that m> fiieml Mi Jmnih, who is m the House, will 
now agiee at the end of 12 mouths that 1113 Honouiable fiiend Sii Charles 
Innes and the Railway Board have had a veiy fair chance mdeed {An 
Honourable Member “ You had to give his successoi a chance “) That 
is true I was just gomg to congiatulate my friend Sir Charles Innes that 
he himself is present here and not his successor I never thought that 
Mr Jinnah meant that aftei Sir Charles Innes had served out his term 
and probably had obtained a few extensions of seivice which he so richly 
deseiwes (Laughter), then his successoi would still have a chance of show- 
ing what he could do foi us I do hope that Mr Jinnah was not looking so 
far ahead However, we have here a period of 12 months between that 
debate and this and here we know exactly what the Railway Board have- 
done We have on the one hand the same old grievances, the same old 
complamts, and on the other the same old explanations and the same old 
excuses The tune is ripe for applying the spur mercilessly I submit 
that on whatevei ground you put it it is now a question on which there 
can be no difference There can be no justification for this House to vote 
for this grant, and I ask all Honourable Members, who wash to deal wath 
the merits wath fairness, to vote m favour of the motion (Applause ) 

Mr B Venkatapatiraju (Ganjam cwm Yizagapatam Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) Sir, if nothing has convinced Indian Members to vote for the 
motion moved by my fnend Mr Mehta, the speech of Sir Charles innes- 
should have convmced them I humbly ask him whether he could dare 
make such a speech either m South Ainca or Austraha or Canada and 
teU them there that he could not find a smgle South Afncan, or Canadian 
or Australian fit to be appointed to a post on the Board and that he had 
to select men from other parts of the world Would his position be worth 
an hour's purchase? Now I submit, Sir, as my leader has said last 

1 x 2 
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year, the Eailw ay Board and especially the Member for Commerce requires 
some spur, and as Pandit Motilal Nehru has pomtod out, this is the 
fittest occasion for us to give him such a spur What is the fault of 
the Eoilway Board which has compelled the moving of this motion? May 
I ask him what have they done with reference to stores purchase? Even 
though the Governoi General in Council issued a circular to them that 
they should purchase indigenous aiticlcs and encourage the Indian Stores 
Agency by purchasing from them, may I ask them whether they have 
^t all utilized the Indian Stores Agency m pui chasing Indian articles? 
And they know why they have not done it It is because they want to 
‘exercise the liberty of purchasmg themselves And with reference to 
Indmnization what has been done? In the Eailway Pmance Separation 
Eesolution which we passed there is a clear clause added to that Eesolu- 
tion to the effect that the railway ^services should be rapidly Indiamzed 
and that Indians should be appointed ns Members of the Eailway Board 
as eaily as possible, and that the purchase of stores of State Eailways should 
be imdertaken through the organization of the Stores Purchase Depart- 
ment of the Government of India Can Sir Clement Hindley tell us whe- 
ther he has utilized the Stores Agency foi the purchase of stores at all, 
or why it is only for a few lakhs when he is spending several crores m 
purchasing elsewhere? Can ho give us any explanation why he has done 
it? And m leference to Indinnisation, have not they definitely piomiscd, 
and has not His Excellency the Viceroy stated himself that he has accepted 
that principle? This is what His Excellency the Viceroy stated 

“ The Loo Commission had made rocommondations on this question which were m 
accordance with the general policy of His Majesty’s Government as expressed in 
the Preamble of the Government of India Act, and before the debate on railway 
finance in the Assembly the Government of India had decided to accept these recom- 
mendations, which have the effect of pressing forward os rapidly as possible the 
-extension of existing facilities in order that the recruitment of Indians be advanced 
as soon as practicable up to 76 per cent of tlio total number of vacancies in the 
Hallway Department as a whole ** 

Now Sir, you have given the Lee concessions from the 1st Apiil, 1924 Can 
3 ^ou tell us whether you have honestly fulfilled this obligation which you 
have entered into and which His Excellencj the Viceroy has so publicly 
stated Have you given 75 per cent of the vacancies to Indians 
m the matter of recruitment? Only the othei day you came to us not 
only as regards the State Eailways but the Company Eailways as 
well, saying that you aie pieparod to accept the lecommendations of the 
Leo Committee and give the officeis of supeiior services the highest 
salaries and allowances from the 1st of April, 1924 And though we refused 
to grant it, His Excellency the Viceioy lestored it Now please lefer to 
the recruitment made by soveial companies Have they fulfilled the 
condition? Now, I ask, who is at fault in regard to these two matters? 
Are wo to go to His Excellency oi the Governoi Geneial in Council for 
those two matters? There aio so many matters m which we can find 
fault, for instance, with loforence to the Eates Tribunal Did it over 
occur to the Eaihvay !Mombei that he should reduce the status of the 
Bates Tribunal to the position of an ndvisoiy committee? He has aono 
buck to the old Act of England, forgetting that there was a subsequent 
Act, wherein clcai provision was mode m 3921, which was followed by 
the Acworth Committee and the speeches made by the Eailway Member 
rnd the Government always referred to it as the Bales Tribunal The 
Bates Tnbunal is not a mere Comnntteo according to section 20 of the 
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Itaihvaj Act of 1921 but i court styled tbo Bailway Bates Tribunal con- 
bibting of two or three prominent members in order to deal with the 
bovoral functions mentioned therein They want to treat it as a court in 
Englmd, a country where the Bnilwa}s are not their own, e\ceptmg a 
\erv few now purchased On the other hand, in India most of the Bail- 
_wa}b belong to us and are paid for by the general tax-payer of India. 
\Vh> should >ou not ha\o a court winch they thought it necessary to- 
ll uo m England and which you promised, which was recommended b} 
the Acwortli Committee? Thev ne^c^ stated that there should be an 
Advisory Committee to give adMCc to Sir Clement Hindley which w^e 
may accept or reject Tliore must be a court and the provisions of the 
\ct indicate what they ha\o to do The\ ha\e to dispose of questions 
of rate*^ disputes with reference to undue preference and various other 
matters mentioned therein, \anation or cancellation of through rates 
modification or cancellation of OMstiug rates, \ariation of any toll pajable 
bv irukrs and all tiuse things Now, I ask, why sliould the Government 
CO hack upon it"? Did thej c\er hint tint they were not going to appoint 
a Tribunal? Till it w is mnounced, wo did not know that we were getting 
onlv an AdMsorj Committee Sir Charles Innes stated in a reply tliat ho 
would ippoint a Comnntec Is this wliat wo ha\o to expect, merely an 
AdMSor\ Commit tec I do not agree with my friend ^Ir Kasturbhai that 
the President should be onlv a business man because m England and other 
places the^ wanted a lawyer to be at the head of the Tribunal, with a 
railwa\ business man ns a member and a commercial business man as a 
member, because after all a judge should be a la\vyer, not Mr Kasturbhai 
Therefore rny submission is that unless these three things. Indiamsation, 
the appointment of an Indian to the Board and purchasing though the 
Indian Stores Agency are earned out to the extent to which the Govern 
rnent ha\o already committed themselves eveiw Indian Member should' 
vote for the motion ;no\cd bv m\ Honourable friend 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Mcmbei Su. 
was not my intention to intervene in the debate this morning, but as the 
debate seemed to bo proceeding on lines of prejudice by the importation of 
conversations with grandchildren, it is essential that one w^ho has no grand- 
children should address the House I do not. I may say at once, propose 
to treat my Hononrnblo friend the Pandit to any thunderbolts I am 
afraid my stock of tliundeibolts was exhausted Inst week, I have none 
to day But I do wish to put one or tw^o plain points to this House w^hich 
it might possibly think are worthy of consideration My Honourable fnend 
tlio Pandit took out summonses for malfeasance and misfeasance against 
Sir Charles Innes {Mr M V ibhuankar "And nuisance ") Sir, I do 
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tho House bo under uny delusion bccuuso Sir Charles Innos said thufc tho 
Pomand would bo rostored tliat Hic 3])enjaud will bo restored There are 
other inombors of the Oovcnunoni of India besides rny Honourable fnend 
(Laughter) Su, it would afllict ino greatly if iny friends on the Railway 
]3oard wcio all loft witliout jobs I urn sure the House, with its usual 
generosity, would see that (hoy are adequately treated I cannot imagino 
that the House really desires to discharge all these worthy persons (An 
Honourable Member i '*Find othci jobs for ilicm *0 Certainh* liut. nou 
would not get ludinuisntion m (hat way Tho real point before tho House 
18 tins Assuming that thcio are some grievances, T flunk most of us 
fool that much has boon done foi the Railways of India for which this 
House and tho people of India ought to be grateful to my Honourable 
friend Sir Chailes limes ITo has done much to promote the w'oiking of 
that most unporlunt Popaitmcut of Government On tho other hand 
if there are grievances of a natuio which require detailed debate, you are 
blocking that veiy debate by passing tho motion that is before the House 

On tho coustitutionul question too, I should like to say a word I have 
said lb before, it may bo, and 1 may liave to saj it again — I trust not — for 
there are signs that this House is becoming so rousouablo that it will bo 
unnocossaiy The coustitution us it stands at present contemplates two 
things, tho giant of Demands by the Assembly uud m certain circum- 
stances restoiation If you xojcct mam grants of this kind involving 
the dislocation of laigo poitions of the mochmory of the admi- 
nistiation — us you must always do by passing motions such as that before 
the House — you foico the use of the power of icstoration Now, Sir, that 
IS nob wise On tho one hand tho House becomes habituated to passing 
votes w^hich it knows will not be caiued out though m this particular ms- 
taucc it musi} not bo too smo of that, on the other band, it tends to make 
the executive Govcinment somewhat callous m using tho powers of restor- 
ation I gioatly desiio — and I beg the House will listen to mo here — 1 
greatly desire that the executive Go\oiumGnt should not get into the 
habit of restoimg grants I greatly desire that tho House should not get 
into tho habit of rejecting Demands which force the use of the power of 
restoration Now that is not a point I put forw^nrd m any light way 
I put that fonvard voiy seuously to the House If there are parties m 
this House who desire to work this constitution for what it is worth they 
must be with mo on this It is by building up conventions of this kind 
that wo shall piogress The House must nob loject giants in a w^holesale 
fashion of a Kind which w^ould ncccssardy involve restointion or tho execu- 
tive Government will get into the habit of regarding restoration as a not very 
'Serious mattei instead of only to be undei taken m grave cucumstances 
If you foice the use of this powei bv throwing out giants of a kind which 
“Vou know must be restoied and will be lestored, then you force the execu- 
tive Government also to appioach it m a spiiit m which I should not 
like to see the executive appioach the position You are impairing the 
constitutional integrity of Government You aie cienting — I speak 
seriously — a feeling of levity as to the whole position You will not 
advance the cause you have at heait and you will lead the Government m 
the future to regard lestoration as a normal thing That is wrong, utterly 
wrong This ought not to be done (An Honourablo Member “You do 
not take us seriously “) We do take you seuously Do we not take you 
senouslv? I am not now concerned hero to speak for the Railway Depart- 
ment that is m the very safe hands of my Honourable friend Sir Charles 
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Innes {An Honourable M07nber ** No, the Governor General m Council '*) 
I will illustrate what I mean from my own Department I have in a recent 
instance been put m a position, which ought not to have been the case, 
‘by the vote of one Member of this House Honourable Member 

“What IS that?*') What is that^ That is section 109, Sir The vote 
of one i^Iember of this House left me m a position in which I am not at 
all sure that any Member in charge of my Depaitment ought to have 
allowed himself to be left That was entirely due to my respect for the 
vote of this House, and it is not light to say that Government do not 
take the vote of this House very seriously 

Sir, I have entered into a somewhat longei discussion than I had 
intended, but I wish to bring tne House back to this view of the matter, 
that if you throw out grants of this kind Government aie forced to adopt 
one ot two courses — either we must let the railway admimstrauion of the 
country go to the devil, — I should say let it go to pieces — oi we must 
exercise the pou er which we ought not to be forced to exercise I appeal 
at any rate to some sections of this House to leject this wrecking proposal 
and support the vote 

Mr M V Abhyankar (Nagpui Division Non-Muhammadan) Sir, 
with all his faults, the one peison amongst those on the Government 
Benches whom I Idee is Sir Charles Innes, because he is a sundned 
^bureaucrat from top to bottom and he has the habit of losmg his temper 
{The Honourable Sir Chailes Innes “Never “) and blurtmg out truths, and 
i^hat helps us a long way Honourable Sir Charles Innes so nicely explain- 
ed to day to one of the sections m this House the Government of India 
Act, uhich we by so many public meetings faded to explam to it He 
has told the House to remember that there are such safeguards in the 
Government of India Act, that whatever the House does the bureaucracy 
and the Government will have its own way That is one thing that he has 
made plam, that is one ubmg he has made clear beyond doubt m this 
House and I think every Indian ought to be thankful to him for it Did 
Tou not heal the speech of my friend, Mr Ea]u? What does he say to-day 
about throwing out the grants which he did not say last year? 

The Honourable Sir Charles drew a picture of the leader of my Party 
and his son and grandson Pandifc Motilal Nehru m return drew a picture 
of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes and his son and grandson I should 
like to draw Su, with your permission another picture of the Honourable 
the Commerce IMember's son and grandson, himself included When we 
Tiave attained Swaraj — and let me tell the Honourable the Commerce 
Member that people Idee him are helpmg us immensely to attain it earlier — 
xvhen we attain Swaiaj which will not be very long, and then when he 
will have his grandson on his knees, the chdd will say to hun “Grandpa, 
what cowards you have been to disarm Indians and then to rule over 
them with all youi military and arms” That will be the charge which the 
child will bring agamst him, and I am positive he will have no reply to it 
T am positive that his son will tnm round on him and say “What short- 
sighted policies you had been following m India “ He will say, “I did 
mot mmd you havmg robbed India because that was oui aim, but you 
robbed hex so flagrantly, so enormously that the robbery could go on no 
longer*' That is what he will say That is what his son will say to 
Turn My fnend the Commeice Member will look very small then in the 
eyes of his son and even that little child — ^his grandson I implore him 
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nob to act in a fashion that will make him appear so small in the eyes of 
that httle child 

The Honourable the Commerce Member referred to this House as eu 
democratic mstitution and said that the greatest fault of these democratic 
institutions was that if they tried to go mto details, as they ought not to, 
the work was spoiled, and he then referred us, as they always do, to^ 
democratic mstitutions of countries m Europe and m other parts of tha 
world and said that the Legislatures there never interfered with the Gov- 
ernment in matters of detail He forgot the fact that the analogy was 
false, was wrong, that it did not hold good here We do not want to go 
into details The one mam prmciple that we want here is that the Gov- 
ernment shall be responsible to us You become responsible to us and 
from that moment we prormse we shall not go mto one detail of the 
whole business Do you forget that fact? Why do you hide it? Why do 
you run off at a tangent like that and shirk the real issue between you and 
us? You become responsible to us and from that moment we shall cease 
to go mto details But remember, immediately you become responsible 
to us the moment you go agamst our desiies, you will bo chucked out of 
this House that very moment the Government will be chucked out of this 
House as unceremoniously as it deserves That is the position we wank 
to come to, and that is the position we are aspirmg to 

The Honourable the Commerce Member referred to the theatncal ways 
of expressing our displeasure, but the time will not be long when his ways 
of trymg to hold us down will be faicical, absolutely farcical, and the tmae 
13 conung for it, and he is helpmg us to brmg that time nearer The- 
Honourable the Commerce Member said that these were questions of pubhc 
importance and ought to be dealt with and treated as such We know it, 
Sir, and it is we on this side of the House who want to deal with them 
as questions of public impoitance It is the Honourable the Commerce 
Member who is dealmg with them as questions of British importance, as* 
questions of bureaucratic impoitance, as questions of autocratic importance 
It is tmie he should cease doing so and mend his ways Times out of 
numbei we have told him that, but I know he will not hsten to it, and' 
I am positive that he will nevei listen to it unless he is made to listeru 
to it We have been told, when we talked of Indianisation of the EailwaySr 
that Anglo-Indfans and Europeans were by heredity fitted for them Are 
they? Aie there railway engmes m their blood? Are there signals and 
stations m their blood, that it makes them by heredity fitter than Indiana^ 
for the railway posts ^ What is it that they have in them? To day yon 
turn round on us and say that Indiamsation shall not be by supersession 
But may I ask you, how has Bntishisation and Anglo-Indiamsation ol the 
Hallways taken place m this country? By what means has that been 
done? You say to us that Indianisation shall not be by the door of super- 
session Well, has not the Bntishisation of the Eailways m this country* 
been by the dooi of fraud? That is what you want You do not under- 
stand what we feel, you say you w 11 appoint the best men, that is a very 
good proposition m this country Aie not the Germans, so far as science 
is concerned, far better than you? Why do you not appomt them in your 
owTX country, m England? You want the best men, is it not? Yes By 
best men you mean English people, by best men you mean Bntish people 
I do not admit it, mind }Ou, but ^issummg that there are not the besfc 
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people amongst Indians, that theie he not people among us who are cap 
able of occupying the posts that we desire them to occupy, well, let incap- 
able people occupy them We want Indians first, Britishers afterwards 
Do you nob want Bntisheis first and everybody else afterwards m England? 
Do you not want that in Great Britain? Well, we want the same thing 
in oui own country We shall sufter, not you If Railways are mis-- 
managed, who ^\ll^ suffer^ We shall suffer, not you What does it 

mattei to you if we suffei^ Do you want us to beheve even now that 

jou are in this country for our good, for our benefit? That theory has 

exploded You are here for your good at our cost We know that your 

and oui mterests are divergent, our heredities are diffeient, we also further 
know that our loss means necessarily your gam, and our gam means 
necessarilj jour loss There 13 no denymg that fact One thing gamed 

by us IS the thing lost to you, and one thing gamed by you is the thmg 
lost to us I want to deal vath this matter straight, and I want this 
House to look at the whole question from the most logical standpoint 
For God's sake, do not get into the mood of aigumg joui case before a 
judge &\v iraj m no country was gamed bj arguments And remembeir 
that it uill not be gamed m this country by arguments You think that 
vou can argue your case well You tlunk that your case is the best, you* 
think that youi case is a just one and you think that because it is a just 
one, jou will win it by argimients No, jou will not do anything of the 
kind Don't they know that your case is just? I tell you that they 
do know it, but it is not m their interest to deal \\ith you justly And 
I know that they are behaving like human bemgs I do not blame the- 
Government for the way they are behavmg It is perhaps most natural 
for them to behave m the way m which they do Unfortunately some 
amongst us, in spite of looking upon them as human bemgs which they 
are, look upon them as gods, w^hich they are not, and w^hich no human 
being is That is where the whole trouble comes m They have the power, 
and I know that no human being wants to get nd of that for mere justice 
I know it (Lala Lajpat Rat* ‘"That is the whole truth ") One thmg 
that we must get is power better than theirs and we can then put them 
down as they are putting us down now, and immediately we get that 
power, we will have to deal with them That is the way to look at the- 
whole thmg 

Then, Sii, the Honouiable the Commerce Membei said that pohtios 
wall rum the Railways and the Railwajs will rum pohtics WeU, Sir, we 
are not afraid of bemg ruined, we are not in the least afraid of it, because 
we have, reached a stage, we have reached a limit, beyond which it la 
impossible for any human being to ruin us You have done that for us 
When you aie talking of the Railways, you are talkmg perhaps of your 
saloons and of the first class faies which you pay us and by which we travel 
We may travel m first class compai^tments, but, Sir, we travel like dogs, 
let me tell you plainlj^ it is nothing better than that I see a waiter m 
the restaurant car, my own kith and Inn, a Kala admi, paying better attention 
to Europeans than to me I pity that man You have taught him all his 
Lfe to ]®ok upon you as gods When I look into a restaurant ear, I find* 
that an Enghshman, a Britisher, nay a white-skinned man, may be even 
a German, your bitterest enemy, to fight whom you took our helo and' 
to which fight vou referred while aUudmg to the picture of Pandit MotilaP 
Nehru and his son and grandson, — ^you said that his grandson would ask“ 
him what part he played in the Great War, — even that German, becau'^e- 
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be ]s a white skinned man, is treated better on our Hallways and in every 
way in a manner highly superior to the one m which we are treated 
Well, Sir, oux blood boils at it, let me tell you, and as human bein <^3 
youi blood also would boil at it if that treatment was accorded to you in 
your own country Would it not? You talked of, or at least the Honour- 
able the Home Membei talked of it,— I forged who it was, but somebody 
talked of all those people sitting behind you and of the way they would 
vote I tell you their hearts are with us, and not with you They are 
voting with you because they are ^tpched to you by golden hooks, they 
cannot help but vote witli you I iiuow the interior of their heart, I have 
seen it, I pity them (Mr, Gordon '^Have you seen it?") Yes, I have 
seen it, Sir, as much as a human being can see another man's heart 
They have laid it thread bare before me and I have seen it as such 

Mr President , Will the Honourable Member please bring his remarks 
to a close? 

Mr M V Abhyankar* Ver} well Sii I know they are votmg witu 
the Government because of the salaries that they are getting from them 
They cheer you because it pays them to cheei jou Nothing more than 
that 

One last woid, Sii, and 1 have done The Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber talked of constitutional ways and constitutional methods But I should 
like to tell him that we have no constitution The whole constitution is on 
his side Has not Mr Commerce Member Sir, told us that the whole 
constitution of India is on their side, and that if this House does what 
it desires to do, theio aie adequate safeguards, and that, that personage, 
that body, call it what you may, I mean the Governor General in Council 
will veto om amendment and certify the grant? Well, the Honourable 
Commerce Membei has explained the whole constitution to us so nicely 
to-day In one woxd, he has told us that we have no constitution, ana 
'that thej have got the w^'hole constitution on their side 

Then, Sir, the Honouiable the Home Member said that we ought not 
to make the Executive Government callous Well, callous it has been, 
-and callous it will be We do not want to make it callous Our sole 
attempt is to make it reasonable if we can, and that is what we are trying 
■to do I hope we will succeed, I hope m the interest of the Government 
that we will succeed very soon by making it impossible for them to be 
otherwise 

Mr G G Sim Sir, the latter poition of this debate has been carried 
on m the domam of politics high and low, and I am afraid that the House 
■^all be somewhat impatient with me because I rise to mtervene m this 
debate m order to explain a few dry details on certain matters raised durmg 
the discussion on the somewhat unimportant and dull topics of railway 
finance and this Railway Budget I was somewhat surprised to find Mr 
Jamnadas Mehta, whom I am sorry not to see in his place, raising again 
ihe question of what he called the " hidden capital " of the Byways 
if I understood the Honourable Member anght, his contention was that 
^^e ought to add to our present railway capital, on which the State is 
j;ntitled to get a defimte return, all the losses that have been meurred m 
conn'^ction with the Railways fiom the time Railways were first started 
un India and allow for these losses having accumulated at a compound 
of mterest I behave, Sur, that eveiy Member of this House is 
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perfectly well aware of the fact that in no country in the world has a 
pioneer railway ever paid its way from purely railway earnings In every 
^coimtry it has been necessary to subsidise the pioneei railways In this 
country the form which the subsidy took was this Land was given free 
lo the railways and they were guaranteed a mmimum return on their 
capital The return was usually about 3 oi 3^ per cent If it had 
been the mtention of India that every railway should pay its way from 
railway eammgs from the very beginning, you would never have started 
a railway at all The Honourable Member's contention simply comes to 
this, that because the railways were subsidised from the geneial revenues 
m the beginnmg, because Mr Jamnadas Mehta's grandfather travelled 
cheap, Mr Jamnadas Mehta and his children should travel dear 

Now, Sir, this figure of 200 crores, to which the Honourable Member 
referred, is a figuie which has been frequently referred to m various 
discussions in this House It was referred to in the discussions with the 
Committee which dealt with the question of separation Mr Parsons 
produced before the Committee a statement showing what the actual 
losses and gams had been on Indian Bail ways from the beginnmg of 
"time He said that these figures required modification before they could 
''be correctly used even for the purpose of the argument for which they 
-^^ere used 

” The whole idea underlying the aiguraent is that over a senes of years the 
Railways should produce a return which will not involve a subsidy from the ta:^- 
payer If so, the expenditure on constructing and running lines which were built 
not to give a return but for purposes of national insurance must clearly* be excluded " 

He went on to point out that the losses from strategic lines alone 
'amounted to IJ crores Now, the House m agreeing to the convention 
definitely dropped any idea whatsoevei of accumulating all their losses 
-^t a rate of compound interest and adding it to their present capital The 
TSouse was clearly of opmion that that certainly was not the commercial 
method of handling the Eailways I do not suppose that any Member of 
This House nnagmes that any company, with any commercial ideas in its 
Tiead, would carry forward its losses from jear to year and add them 
with accumulated mterest to its capital and inform the general public that 
1 C proposed to carry on m that mannei, selling its commodity at a pnce 
which would give a market rate of interest on this mflated capital 
The House not only agreed to the figmes that have been adopted for 
"railway capital but definitely decided that the losses on strategic lines 
should be excluded I may mention incidentally that if Mr Jamnadas 
Mehta's proposal were given effect to, the net result would be this, that 
"the contribution to the State would have to be raised by Es 10 crores 
and good-bye to any prospect of reduction in rates and fares, at any 
rate within the lifetime of this generation 

There is another point to which I wish to refer Eeference has been 
made to action w^hich I myself have taken as Chairman of the Standing 
Emance Committee I w^as very much astonished Sir, to learn from 
Mr Neogrs" that the Standing Finance Committee had not done \ery much 
work He soid that the} had 14 meetings and to the very best of his 
recollection they never sat beyond four hours a day It was to the regret 
of mvself and of my colleagues that we were unfortunately deprived of 
Mr Neogy's attendance at many of these meetings, but I think my 
colleagues will bear me out when I say that manj of these meetings 
Tasted 8 hours a day It may be that m the absence of Mr Neogy the 
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hours seemed long to me, but my recollection, is that for several days, parti 
oularly at the meetings m Bombay and Calcutta, we sat from 11 o’cloclr 
to 6 In any case. Sir, I hope that no Member of this House is under the 
impression that m working with the Committee I endeavouied to rusb^ 
them, or to avoid giving any information which they desired 

In this connection I will now turn to something that IVIr Eangachariar 
said He said that he was under the impression that the Committee 
simply sat there and calmly accepted any proposals which I brought 
forward Honourable Members are perfectly well aware that this Com- 
mittee IS composed of members fully representative of all shades of 
opinion m this House If Honourable Members will look at the list oC 
members of that Committee, they will see at once the absurdity of any 
one imagmmg that I can lead it by the nose Take the list of memberr 
present at the very first meeting We had Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir Darcy Lmdsay, Mr Willson, Mr Aney, 
Maulvi Abul Kasem, Mr Eama Aiyangar, Mr Neogy, Mr Jamnadas- 
Mehta, Mr Patel, and Mr Samiullah Khan, and for any person to suggest 
that I should have been capable of leadmg such a body of men by their 
respective noses is to attribute to me a power of gnp possessed by no^ 

mortal man 

» 

Then, Sir, Mr Neogy said that he ^^as very much surprised to find that 
the Eailway Board, and the Financial Commissioner m particular, had 
on several occasions actually sanctioned works or started works without^ 
the prior consent of the Standing Finance Committee 

Mr K 0 Neogy I said “on one occasion “ on Friday last 

Mr G G Sim You said “ on many occasions ” I am equally as-^ 
tonished to find Mr Neogy makmg any statement of that nature At 
the very first meetmg of the Committee, Sir, in January last year, we 
discussed this very question at the instance of Mr Neogy himself I 
explained to the Committee the difficulties that we anticipated in gettings 
a commercial undertaking like the Eailway s to fit into the constitutionaT 
control of this House and we fully discussed the matter This is the 
record of the proceedings 

“Mr Neogy inquired ^^het]ler the duision of the total grant into se\eral grauta 
restricted the powers of tho Railway Board to make reappropnation from ono 
demand to another Mr Sim explained that this would be the result, but that, as 
stated in the memorandum on tho separation of the finances, since tho railway estimates 
are merely tlio best forecast that can he made in advance of tho operations of tho 
railways during a particular year, the Railway Board would continue to sanction 
expenditure in excess of any individual grant subject to the liability of having to 
defend sucli action before the Standing Finance Committee and the Legislative 
Assembly, and tho Committee approved of this procedure ” 

The Honouiablo Member is now proposing to condemn a piocedure 
which ho himself as a member of the Committee agreed was the only 
possible procedure for working the system Sir, Honourable Members have 
referred to the lack of control exercised by the House over the estimates 
It has been my ambition and it was my duty as Chairman of that Com- 
mittee to try and arrange matters m such a way that I should have a 
Budget presented to this House for the Eailways that would have the 
support of that Committee, and I have done my utmost to givo effect to 
whit T understood to bo the intentions of this House The fact that we 
have been able to present to this House estimates every one of which was 
approved b> a Committee fully representative of this House surely shows* 
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that the control exercised by the House through that Committee is h 
very substantial one and far greater than the remarks of some Honour- 
able Members would appear to indicate 

Diwan Bahadur T Bangachariar (Madras City Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) Sii, even at the risk of incurring some popular odium, I must 
use aud say at once that I am not going to give a silent vote on this 
matter I look at the vote on its merits What is the meamng of this 
vote ? Ij it that this House does nob want the contmuance of the Railway 
Board? That is the ordinary meamng of the vote which anybody will 
attach to it We have our complaints, big and small, against the Execu- 
tive Government of this country, but we are not now concerned with a 
vote about the Executive Government of this country We are now con- 
cerned with a Department w^hich is m charge of properties of vast value, 
which have great potential value for the future Looked at from that 
DOLib of view do we want a Board to manage that property or not? It 
IS “^lis House which voted sohdly for taking up all these Railways imder 
State management And what does State management impox*t? It means 
that we have to employ some agency to look after this property, and the 
Railway Board is the only natural agency which we would establish if wo 
had Swaraj m our hands {Pandit Mottlal Nehru *‘Not the present 
Railway Board *’) Not the present Railway Board, but you will have 
to establish a Railway Board m order to manage the property If you 
want to condemn the Railw^ay Board you must condemn it for its faiilts 
I was rather surprised this morning at the change which has come over 
this side My Honourable friend j\Ir Gaya Prasad Smgh was the first 
Swarajist Member who rose yesterday and began by congiatulatmg the 
Railway Board on its successful management of the Railways i 

Hr Gaya Prasad Singh (Tirhut Division Non-Muhammadan) I 
must explain, Sir, that there was not one word of congratulation to the 
Railway Board m the course of my speech yesterday 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar If it was not so, all right, at any 
rate, I got that impression Any way there was a feehng of satisfaction 
and congratulation noticeable in the several speeches that were made 
yesterday It came as a surprise to me, I dare say it came as a siupinse 
to many in this House, that we should now be faced with a motion to 
turn dowm the whole Railway Board 'WTiat are the complamts? Ihe 
complamts are, one that the Lee Commission loot has been recogmsed 
But who recognised that loot? Is it the Railway Board which recogmsed 
it, or IS it the Executive Government of which the Members are my 
Honourable friends, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitia, Sir Basil Blackett, Sir 
Charles Innes and Sir Alexander Muddiman? We are not now domg 
anything as regards their salanes or their allowances Again, what is 
the other complaint? That there is no Indian on the Railway Board I 
hold as strong a view as my Honourable fnends here about the non- 
appointment of an Indian That is a matter which comes upon a separate 
vote We have a separate vote and I am rather sorry that this question 
is mixed up wnth the general issue of the Railway Board I wish we had 
given a straisrht vote on that by voting down the whole of one Member's 
salary {Pandit MotUal Nehru ‘*We cannot do it ”) If we cannot do 
it, at any rate we can turn down his allowance or somethmg of that kind 
in erder to place on record our emphatic disapproval, nay, our disgust 
-at the attitude the Government have exhibited m this matter 
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Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Aicot cum Chmglopufc Non-Muhajnmadan- 
Iturul) Why not send Buch a cut? 

Uiwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar; I have sent such a cut il you will 
allow mo to move that cut Tho Jlailway Boaid is not icsponsiblo for 
that My Iloiiourablo fuend Sir UuhiI J31ackctt has to justify his departure 
from tho woid wlucli he gave to this House this tune last year The 
Hallway Board is not a responsible body But whoso fault is that? Is 
it the Hallway Boaid'a fault, or our fault, that wo have not been ablo to 
briiig piessiuu to bcai upon the Govoinmonb to change tho system? 

Mr. K, Ahmod (Rajahulu Division Muhammadan Rural) What dia 
you do dining the last six ycuis? 

Dlwaa Bahadur T. Bangachariar; If you ask mo that, I can givo you a 
good accuuut ol wliat X have done This is not tho timo for mo to render' 
an account oL what we have dono during tho lust six years 

Mr. K, Ahmed: I know, Su, what you have dono for youisclf 

Biwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar, As roguids tho Hates Tribunal, I 
again usk, is it tho Hailway Bouid which is rcsponsiblo foi tho constitution 
and functions of tho Hates Tribunal/ It is tho Executive Oovernmoot 
Theso aie tho loui mum faults which have been laid at tho door of the 
Hallway Boaid I rulhor Ihmk m view of some anticipatory events this 
discussion is anticipatory of tho genoiul discussion on tho General Budget 
This IS a discussion on tho itailwuy Budget These questions do nob at 
all uiso on tho Huilwuy Budget Tho questions which aio germane to 
the Hallway Boaid aio tho questions reguidmg the Indiuriisation of the 
ostuoliahmout, roguiding tho stoies purchase to whicii iny Honourable 
fiiojd Mr Haju lofciicd, and tho icducbion of rales Tho latter is a 
maijtoi in which all of us lake a voiy deep mtciost But wliat do i 
hnci us icguids tho lutes? One of tho groat complaints which my 
Uoi ourablo fuend, Pandit Molilul Ncluu, made against tho Hallway Board 
wua, ‘'Look at the unsatisfactoiy fcatuio of tlio Hallway Board They 
liava not dono anything to icduco rales** Bub what do I find? In tho 
pio*.oeding8 of tho Hallway Standing Eiuauco Committee where my 
Iloaouiablo fuend 's Iionchinan, Mi Mehta 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I said that they had made reductions but that 
it was a voiy niggardly moasuro 

Biwan Bahadur T Bangachariar I stand coircotcd and I am willing 
to rako what iny Ilonouiablo fuond has stated At a mooting at whicIi 
Mr Jarnnadas Mohta, the Mover of tho jiroscnt pioposition, was present, 
at page 7b o£ tho pioccodings of tho Standing Eiuanco Committee for 
Hallways this is what is recorded unanimously 

** Subject to tho ivbovo lomarka, ilio Conimittoo approved with gfatificattoii tho 
svart thut had beou luiido lu tho reduction of froighta uud rotes 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, This House is not bound by that 

Dlwan Bahadur T Bangachariar: It is a Committee elected by this 
House, the wliolo body of it is elected by this House and are wo to attach 
any importance to their woik or not? Going through theso piocecdmgs 
puit uILor part I saw tho great assiduity and labour bestowed by that 
Committee m discharging their duties which wo cntiustcd to them, and 
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when ihcj recorded u \erdjct hko that, are we to go behind it without 
anj jubtihcation and simply to make it an excuse? Are wo to make 
a gei?tiuo like that when we are dealing with a Department which is 
adnmustciing properties of \asfc vah-e on our behalf? Condemn them 
b} all me ms. pass token \otes of ccuburc upon them, but to turn down 
the whoh Demand appeirs to be not a correct procedure to adopt Sir, 

I propose to \ote against tins motion as it is 

Colonel J D. Crawford (Bengal European) After what has fallen 
from m\ Honourable fnend Diw an Bahadm Itnugacbnriar as regards the 
practic il issues of tlie motion before us there is no necessity for me lo 
enlarge upon tliat point Bui 1 do wish to cuter my protest as an elected 
reprosentatne agaiubt ilio motion now' befoie the Ilouse I have heard 
much in tlub debito about the autocrac} of the Railway Board I have 
albo heard irom ui} Honourable tnend ili Ncogy something about the 
surrender b\ tins House of us poweis of contiol oier the finances of the 
llailw \el what is more outocratic or tends more to- 

the surrender ot our control than the misuse of its powers 
bj (he le* idmg Parti m this House which frustrates pubhc 
exp e^bio 1 of opinion on matters concerning railway finance? This 
is one oi the opportunities undei the existing constitution — that consti- 
tution m u not bo what \ou like ic to be, — but this is one of the oppor- 
tunities \ Inch we, the docted representatives ot the people, have to place 
eerlam ])rupositions before the House 

Hr K Ahmed But }ou aio an interested pcisou to speak for the 
Eupjpe ms 

Colonel J D Crawford The piopositiouia which we wish to place before 
the House ire not those m which the European is particularly interested 
We lia%u propc'Sitions which are needed in the mteiests of India and the 
lutciostb of GUI lhulwa\b We come hcic with that duty to periorm 
Not that I do not sympathise with the Mews which the opposite Benches 
ma\ desire to place before Government icgardmg the measure of respon- 
sibililj of the 11 ulw ly Bo ird to this House That I feel they could urge 
on a reduction of the giant by Rs 100 as stiongl}' and as cogently aa 
they can b} tin owing out the whole Budget, and at the same time leave 
to me an opportunitj to place before the Government questions of mtorost 
on this particulai Demand That is my feeling The party in power 
not licre to stifle the debate altogether oi to block it They ought to 
afford us an opportunity of voicing our feelings It is our duty as repre- 
sentatives of the people to have an opportunity of voicing our views 

Pandit Motilal Nehru Which is the Party in power? 

Colonel J D Crawford The Party which has been in power foi some 
time 13 your own W^iat have you done up to date for the country? 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar Party without power 

Colonel J. D. Crawford You have prevented other people who diffei from 
you fiom voicing their views That is the attitude which the Swara]i9t 
Party has developed throughout the countryside I trust that when 
the next general election comes the country will realise how futile has- 
been that policy and wall send out a different set of representatives to^ 
this House 
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Now, Sip, there are many otheis who desiie to say something on this 
j)articiilar Demand 

Mr K. Ahmed How do you know ^ 

Colonel J# D Orawlord 1 see in the amendment papti many motions 
have been put down So I presume that they have somethmg to say 1 am 
not so sure that the Government are not responsive I personally beheve 
that they are responsive to public opiruon as expressed through this 
House We have the Bombay miUowmers getting a reduction of their 
coal freights We have other people getting a leduction of third class 
iares There are signs that this Government is responsive if we choose to 
jirebs our case, and, that is the point I want to emphasize I trust 
Members of this House will not be misled entirely by the pohtical 
issue at the moment That is an issue that should be settled on another 
occasion What I want to-day is that the House should continue the 
discussion of this Demand, having registered if you like your protest, 
-so ihat we may get to the real business before the House 

Dr L K. Hyder (Agra Division Muhammadan Sural) Let me say 
at the outset that I sympathise with this demand fully, freely, con- 
scientiously and wholeheartedly When I look at this motion, Mr Presi- 
dent, I do not think that the method adopted in this connection is the 
method which would appeal to me Mr President, some time ago I was 
readmg a novel and the punishment that was meted out to the criminal 
m that novel was this — ^that he was placed by the side of a mountam 
and a drop of water was poured on his head with mfinite regularity, with 
rhythm every minute of Ins life and that man was worn down eventually 
IsTow, Sir, if this demand contained a reference to a shght cut pointing 
out the grievances which the Indians feel on this matter, I should go 
straight into the lobby and vote for it This motion, as it is, is not like 
the drop poured out with infinite regularity on the devoted head of Mr Sim 
01 the Honourable Member for Commerce Sir, there is not a drop of 
argument in this — it is a teanng down of the whole thing Now, if this 
had been brought forward in the form of a cut to enter a protest that 
Indians are not on the Eailway Boaid, and there is no reason why they 
should not be, I should have gone into that lobbv It does nothing of 
the kmd It is not the method of argument, discussion, persuasion or 
conviction It gener^vtes heat this side and generates heat that side 
Por this reason I shall have to go into the other lobby and oppose it 

Mr 0 S Ranga Iyer (Eolulkund and Kumaon Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) Sir, the previous speaker, a professor from Aligarh, 
objects to our wav of thinking He feared that the motion of 
my friend from Bomoay would lead to the separation of the 
^heep from the goat That would be the consequence no doubt — a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished foi Then he felt the generation of 
he it ^ I do not know if he is a professor of science but more light is 
generated on this side and we leave the heat te ^he other side and if he 
111 os to generate lightnmg, lie is welcome to it 

r do not know u I could leitr to the Honourable the Home Member 
m his absence According to a theory that he propeunded the other 
dav, one should not refer to an absent ^fember I think there is no 
harm m rderiing to the Honourable the Home Member as I believe it is 
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perfect courtesy to pay a tribute behind one’s back (Laughter), that 
exactly what I propose to do ITie gieatest difficulty and regiet on our 
side IS that the Honourable the Home Membei does not lepresent “ the 
steel flame ” of the buieauciacy He is suave, courteous, good manneis 
pei*sonified, and theiefoie it is difficult to deal with a zea) issue of the 
.kind m which his piedecessor would have ravelled 

Sir, the Honouiable Member was lefeiiing to the unpaumg of the 
constitutional mtegiity Constitutional mtegrity, whatever may be the 
bureauciatic conception, is a paradox which I do not presume to under- 
-Stand It 18 a contradiction m terms because I do not, my Party does 
not, our leadei has made it clear in speeches after speeches that he does 
not, and his great associate who is no longei with us, Deshabandu Das, 
did not, beheve m a constitution which has no sancUon and the only 
sanction for a constitution is the WuJ of the People This constitution 
has been imposed on us It has been imposed on us by people who do 
not represent us and who are responsible to peopleK divided from us by 
mountams and rivers, by half the world Therefore, Sir, we are not 
impauing the constitutional mtegrity We are striving to create pure 
constitutional mtegrity We are compellmg the Government to under- 
stand and recogmse the true mtegiity of all constitutions, which is the 
sanction of the people If we do not raise the question of constitutional 
mtegrity once a year, when you come to us for supplies, I do not Imow 
when we could raise it at all in this House The Admmistiation has 
no constitutional sanction behmd it and our object is to create that sanc- 
tion As for the impairmg of the constitutional mtegrity, I may once 
ior all say that it is not we and om Eesolutions that impair that integrity 
but speeches dehveied by men m responsible position, his own predecessor 
m office who was the other day talkmg big of the sanction behmd the 
•constitutional integrity of buieauciatic domination — ^namely “ the 
bayonet ! Sir Malcolm Hailey was saying the other day that it was 
not the ballot box but the bayonet that has the sanction of the constitu- 
liion His words are stdl gomg through the Indian Press Por the faith 
that 18 m him, the present Home Member’s predecessor was promoted 
to another place We do not know whether we are to take "" seriously ” 
the Honourable the Home Membei oi his own predecessor m office So 
far as the Assembly is concerned we know how seriously it has been 
treated I He said we have been taken "seriously” — seriously on one 
trivial issue We have been spurned Eesolutions aftei Eesolutions were 
consigned to Mr Patel’s " waste-paper basket ” — Eesolutions adopted m 
this House Is this constitutional mtegrity? You created a constitution 
That constitution has not released us ^rom bondage It has not given 
the franchise to the 300 millions of India But it has given the fianchise 
to a few lakhs We came here as the representatives of the people We 
passed Eesolutions after Eesolutions Did the Govemment) give effect 
to them? 'UTiere is, may I ask, the constitutional mtegnty of which 
•the Honouiable the Home Member was speakmg? I do not hke the 
word " boast ” m regard to him but it almost looked hke boastmg, though 
he was speakmg so utterly sincerely But his smeenty is confined only 
to himself There is another kmd of smeenty which is impersonal — 
sincerity which is synonymous with true constitutional mtegntj — which 
does not exist on the other side of the House, — ^I do not mean m the 
persons of the Members seated theie but m the system of which they 
are a part Sir, if we raise this issue to day, it is m gnm earnestness 
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Sir, I was not present, I was lunciung late, when the Member for 
Ireland, Mr Sim, (Laughter) was speaking Or more correctly Scotland 
I am sure that Mr Sim has read what that famous poet of 
Ireland Thomas Davis of the 1848 movement said — and the mandate or 
rather the faith, the ideal behind the motion before the House is involved 
m that beautiful passage which may be quoted 

** For freedom comes from God's right hand 
And needs a godly tram ” 

— not Sir Charles Innes' tram (Laughter) — 

** And righteous men must make our land 
A nation once again " 

Sir, we know that bureaucratic blood is thicker than Assembly rhetoric. 
That IS why the '‘scales" were wrongly "weighted" m spite of the phghted 
word given m this House And therefore, Sir, this is the only manner 
m which, — even if we lose the vote of a professor, — this is the only manner 
in which, — even if we fail to carry this Eesolution through, — that we can 
proclaim, which must be heard, notwithstandmg a professor’s trepidation, 
our feehngs m a voice of thunder (Laughter ) 

Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member was referring prophetic- 
like to a talk between Pandit Motilal Nehru and his grandson I do not 
refer to his son because the conversations of his son are pubhc property 
rLaughter), and I do not want to refer — the subject is so delicate — to the 
son of Sir Charles Innes because he has come mto the service which his 
father yet adorns, and has, let us hope, as grand a future before him as 
his father's post (Hear, hear ) But, Sir, I am concerned with the grandson 
of Sir Charles Innes, who will one day ask of him m dismay " Grandpa, 
did jou read The Lost Dominion? Why did you lose the Domimon for 
us?" And later perhaps when he is in a pubhc school or, say, is an under- 
graduate of Oxford " Did you not read the Amencan history? Why did 
jou commit the mistake over again when the Indian people raised their 
voice of wammg? Why did you put your head mto the sand hke the 
ostrich? Why do we now have to go to India as foreigners when you went 
there as one of themselves?" 

Do not for a moment imagine that " the bayonet " is more powerful 
than " the ballot box " Do not for a moment think that you can nde 
roughshod over Pesolutions which embody the will of the people I do 
not uant to use harsh language, but I do want that you should see the 
muaidness of this motion I find my fnend over there, Sir Denys Bray, 
smiling awaj, but I think he more than any one else, — a student of 
Literature and Historvs — knows that history can repeat itself even on this 
side of the Suez 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Sir, I rise to take part m this 
debate, parth as a result of more than one challenge and partly because 
I feel that to some extent I am responsible for this motion to-day I do 
not tbmk I am entireh responsible I have a feeling that there is a 
at sire m some parts of the House to express a vote of censure on the 
mmorit’' which voted a particular waj on a particular Bill last week and 

sore "at its tailure, but at the same time there is some responsibilitj, I 
tbmk, with me for some words I used a year ago These have, I fear,. 
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been taken as implying more than they said and they raised expectations 
which have not at the moment been fulfilled If that is so, I regret 
it extremely, because I have always been careful m this House and I 
have always done my best not to say a word more than I mean I have 
sometimes I know oeen thought unsympathetic in various qu^arters of 
this House because I have refused to make a half or a quarter promise 
where a mere few words of a half or quarter promise might possibly have 
turned a vote Therefore, I feel that I have some responsibihty for this 
debate to-day m that I said a year ago that m the event of kir Sim's 
departure from the office of Fmancial Commissioner the prospects of an 
Indian taking his place were bright The exact words I used need not be 
repeated {An Honoxirable Member Mr Parsons was actmg at that 
time **) I do not think that is ^ He was not actmg at that moment, 
but still he had been actmg quite recently At tfiat time I went on to 
say that I hoped Mr Sim's presence m the Railway Board would be with 
us for a long time to come {An Honourable Member Why did 
you change your nund?^') I cannot enter mto all the details of the 
reasons which have led to Mr Sim's being transferred to a post where I 
am sure he will contmue to serve the financial mterests of this country 
and the mterests of the financial control of this House with the same skill 
with which he has served it as a Member of the Railway Board 
(Applause) At that time I certamly had not m mmd such an early 
transition At the same time it was made perfectly clear at the moment, 
and I think my own words confirm it, that the question would be who 
was the most smtable candidate, my words were " whether when the tune 
comes the most smtable candidate will be an Indian or not is a matter on 
which it 18 qmte impossible to prophesy '' I cannot understand how 
that can be taken by the House as mearung that m all circumstances an 
Indian would be appomted Honourable Member Read the next 

sentence ") I am not here to apologise for or withdraw what I said last 
year even though it has been misimderstood, but I do wish to pomt out 
that I did not say that m no circumstances would the successor to Mr Sim 
be other than an Indian Now, the House has been complammg that there 
has been no response to its action last year A year ago when I waa 
speakmg, of all the 6 Directors m the Railway Board none were Indians 
To-day there are two That is, I claim, a direct response to the attitude 
of this House I do not say that it would not have happened but for 
the fact that the cut was earned out But I do claim that the statement 
that there is no response on the side of Government to votes earned m 
this House IS an extreme overstatement of the position The problem of 
Indiani^ation is a big one, and it has been raised to day on a particular 
issue, but I do wish Honourable Members would reahse that it is going 
on at a very great p^ce and that the way to get successful Indianization 
IS when you have a vacancy for an Under Secretary and there is a suitable 
Indian who is a good candidate for that post put him m, and a few veara 
after he will be a good candidate for a higher post and m a compaiatively 
short time, a penod that is very short m companson even with the history 
of Bntam m India and short indeed in companson with the history of 
India, you will get a mighty transition 

Now, what IS the alternative? Supposmg ]ust because a post is vacant 
we decide that it must in all circumstances be filled by an Indian Suppos- 
mg that it IS filled, although there is no Indian who has had the special 
training required — and remember it la a matter of very special training in 
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the Finance Department and the Railway Department — who c*aa fill thia 
post? But nonoihcloss we i)U(> ilu^ man in What h Ua u ^uU ' Veiv 
likely, not because it is Ins fault, but because he is put m a position for 

which ho has had no training, Jio is a failure Is tliat the v//iy to secure 

successful Indianuation? Do }ou want us to put a man mto a post tor 
which he has had no training wnth the result that you have a very good 
chance of doing him very undeserved damage and giving the appearance 
of making a failure of Indinmzation? 

Now, let me turn to the gonoral question of grievances before supply 
for a moment The Ilonouiable Pandit iMotilnl Nehru says that bo stands 
hero to support tins motion on the basis of the doctrine of grievances 
before supply Now, the doctnne of grievances before supply as inter- 
preted by the House of Commons to day and for the last two centuries 

18 itself to a largo extent a convention What it means is that the House 
of Commons insists on and gets the opportunity of discussing grievances 
very fully before it grants supply 

Mr A Rangaswaml Iyengar That not the position 

The Honoinrable Sir Basil Blackett* That I agree is not the pnutte 
which the Mover of this motion has m mind What ho seems to hue 
m mmd is that because he has got gnovnnees ho wants to refuse supply 
with the perfect certainty and m the expectation that that supply will 
none the less be forthcoming If ho believed for a moment tint the 
supply w'^ould not be forthcoming, would ho vote for this motion^ Is ha 
gomg to make a gnevance of it after the event as he has done m other cases 
that we have restored this grant? The only effect of misusing the con- 
^ vention m the way m which it is proposed to misuse it to-day is to destroy 
the meaning both of the phrase " grievances before supply ’’ and of the 
convention 

Pandit Motilal Nehru My friend is entirely mistaken m the meaning 
of the phrase It does not mean anything like what he imagines I 
would request him to study the procedure of the House of Commons 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett The phrase '' grievances before 
supply means the claim of His Majesty Commons m Parhamenb 
assembled to express their grievances and to insist within the possibilities 
of the moment on their being attended to before they vote supply 

Mr Ohaman Lall (West Punjab Non-Muhammadan) Eefusing 
supplies if they are not attended to as happened m the reign of Charles I 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett* It is largely a matter of con- 
vention If the Honourable Member thinks he can refuse supplies, I 
invite him to follow it up m the proper way But if he recognises that 
this IS a convention which if properly used may redound immensely to 
the advantage of the extension of the contiol by tlus Assembly over finance 
and will lead on m due course to a furthei stage, then he wull not waste 
his opportumties by misusing the convention I would remind the House 
that two years ago m a great hurry it started on the discussion of Demands 
for Grants by throwing out four Demands one after another as a whole It 
did not find it a very satisfactory procedure One Honouiablo Member 
at any rate has publicly expressed the view^ that this w^as a bad mistake* 
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Wheu we weie discussing a \cry siinilai motion to this a year ago, 
'Mr Jmaah said 

“ friLttd Pandit Afotilal 2sohru sa\s that we did that last >ear Sir, his 
question IS porfect]\ pertinent, and m} answer is this Supposing we thought that 
wl Were wrong last time, are wo going to commit the same mistake again ^ I think 
wc all make mistakes I am humble enough to admit here and proclaim it 

that I make mistakts 

I too tlio House not to make this mistake agam What has been said 
b\ m\ Honourable friend Diuan Bahadur liangnchariar is perfectly true^ 
y’he cftcct of V cut by Bs lOO oi a motion for a cut b} Bs 100, 1 maintain, 
is not on!\ equal to but greater than tlie effect of an action of this sort 

Mr A Eangaswami lyengai Do \ou lesign on the motion? 

The Honourable Six Basil Blackett The Honourable^ Member forgets 
that one or the coiuentions v Inch helps to make the Pailiamentary systeni 
work in England is that a -Minister has the right to resign if he does not 
like the wu\ in which the House votes his supplies 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar It is liis duty to resign 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett You cannot apply that convention 
unless \ou apph it with that common sense of w'hich Mr Jmnah is very 
fond — I repeal his special phrase — unless you apply it with common sense, 
and do not let us ha\e the sort of heroics that came from our friend iMr 
Abh\ankar before lunch We w^ere reminded by Mr Neogy that this sort 
of talk was at any rate useful for our pliysical exercise and that it gave us 
an opportunity of using our voice I am sure one Member took that 
opportunity but I cannot help thinking that it is bad for another organ 
Novr, I do ask the House to think twice as to what they are domg Are 
the\ going to repeat the mistake if they throw out this demand that they 
made two \car 3 ago*^ They are going to do exactly what neither they nor 
the members of the Go\ernment of India desire, namely, to make restor 
atiou a iiomial, ordinary, every daj occurrence 

Pandit Motilal Nehru It is already an everj" day occurrence 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I challenge the Honourable Mem- 
ber's \iew tliat it IS already a normal every day occmrence 

Mr A Eangasv/aiui Iyengar It was stated m the Jomt Committee ^s 
Beport that it was expected to be used as a nomaal weapon 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I do not say that it is not a nonnal 
w^eapon, which is quite different A pistol is a normal weapon, but is its 
use a noiinal occurrence foi an attack on one's friends or enemies? I ask 
the House to think twuce before they throw this out By doing so, they 
wj][ definitely put the hands of the clock of progress back They will be 
Josm" 1 \en consideiable part of the advance that has been registered m 
the matter of the machmery^ of financial control m the last two yeai’s and 
they will be doing what Mr Jmnah deprecated a year ago, lepeatmg the 
mistake without any advantage either to themselves or to the countiy 

Mr A Eangaswaml Iyengar I move, Sir, that the question be now put 

Mr President The question is that the question be now put 

The motion was adopted 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Sir, my Honourable Iriend Mr 
Jnmnadas Mehta said that the Budget is the time to voice railway griev- 
ances I qmte agree, and m that view, why is it that the Honourable 
Member proposes to throw out this Demand here and now with the object 
apparently of stopping the discussion of the gnevances which other notices 
of motions for reduction refei to? 

Mr Jaronadaa M Mehta The Railway Board is the greatest gnevance 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes It has been said that the Railway 
Board is entirely unresponsive to opimon m this House I deny that 
statement absolutely I claim, Sir, on behalf of the Railway Board that 
we are probably more responsive than any other department of the Gov- 
ernment of India Sir, I propose to prove that statement I would ask 
the House what other department of the Government of India is there 
which places its» Budget absolutely without any reserve whatsoever before 
a Committee which is composed entirely of non-official Members of this 
House The Railway Board is the only department which does that Sir, 
I must say that the House talked a lot about response to-day If the 
House passes this motion of my friend Mr Jamnadas Mehta they will be 
making a very poor response to the very hard work which Mr Sim has 
undertaken in order to give the House through its own Committee the 
fullest possible mfoimation about this Budget Sir, m the Railway 
Department, for the last two months we have been spending the whole of 
our time and the whole of our energies in trymg to place this Budget before 
this House m a form which will admit of useful discussion, and it seems 
to me, Sir, that this House will be very ungrateful if on purely pohtical 
grounds and for a purely imaginary benefit, which will be no benefit at aU, 
it throws aside the whole of our labour and proceeds to throw out this 
Demand Sir, I am confident that they will not do so 

Mr President The ongmal question was 

** That a sum not exceeding Rs 9,68,000 be granted to the Gkivernor General xn 
Council to defray the charge which wall come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927 in respect of the ‘ Railway Board * ** 

Since which the following amendment has been moved 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Railway Board * be omitted 

The question 13 that that amendment be adopted 

The motion was adopted by 61 votes agamst 48 


Monday^ 1st March, 1926 

THE BUDGET FOR 1926-27 
Introductory 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Fmance Member) Sir, in the 
Budget for 1925-?6 the Government of India and the Legislatuie had the 
satisfaction of making a substantial beginning m the reductioii of Pro- 
vincial contributions, when apart from other temporary relief, a perma- 
nent diminution of Rs 24 crores was effected m their total We were 
enabled to take this welcome step m view of substantial reahsed surplus 
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m each ot the years 1023-24 and 1924-25, and m expectation of a balance 
on the light side in the \ ear 1925 26 I am glad to be able to inform the 
House that, m spite of the cousideiable levenue which we then gave up 
m relief of the Piovmces, a leahsed surplus for 1925-26 is now assmed 
The exact figure is of course still a matter of estimating, but there is no 
doubt that the balance will bo on the light side and this notwithstanding 
the \eiy unusual step taken during the year in regard to the Cotton Excise 
DutN This dut\ ceased to be levied as from the 1st of December 1925 
and m the announcement regarding the cessation of its levy it was made 
clear that, bamug unforeseen accidents, suspension was intended in all 
but foim to be equivalent to abolition 

2 This announcement mevitably takes away some of the beautiful 
Uiiccrtaint} of anticipation, some of the pleasant thrill of expectancy, 
which is supposed to attach to the opemng of a Budget Instead of hop- 
ing — shall I sa\, against hope^ — that this Budget may perhaps contam 
proposals for bunging to an end this tax, so long the 3 ub]ecb of contro- 
\crs\, Honourable Members have, I suspect, already m their minds 
VTitten it off, and, as they listen to me, are waitmg m anxious suspense, 
not to learn the fate of the Cotton Excise Duty, but only to know whaii 
other leliefs, if anv, ma} be m store for them In regard to the Cotton 
Excise Dut\, I will keep them m doubt no longer I will admit them 
at once to the secret that the Finance Bill about to be presented to the 
House includes a clause abolishing the Cotton Excise Duty finally and 
ontireh The patient died on December the 1st, 1925, and it only re- 
mains for us to assist at his obsequies and give the corpse decent mter- 
ment We have no need to fear even its unlamented ghost No miracle 
can restore it to life at this time other than some unthinkable accident in 
the passing of the Finance Bill 

3 Before satisfjing the curiosity of Honourable Members m regard to 
\chial outturD of other proposals m the Budget, I must first 

review" shortly the actual figures for 1924-25 and, 
m somew"hat greater detail, the revised estimates for the j^eai 1925-26 
Our revised estimates for 4921 25 anticipated a suiplus of almost 4 croies 
The audited accounts which have just been published show a sinqilus of 
5 63 crores — an improvement of nearly 1 69 ciores on our expectations 
of n }ear ago Under all the heads of the Civil Budget, apart horn Eail- 
wa\s the net variation between the revised estimates and the actual 
figures amounts to 15 lakhs only, though there are appreciable vaiia 
tions m both directions under individual heads The mcrease m 
realised surjilus is accounted for almost entirely by a reduction in net 
military expenditure amoimting to 70 lakhs and an increase m the contri- 
bution from Railways amounting to 1,14 lakhs The savings in mflltary 
expenditure arose fiom underspending m England due partly to decreased 
expenditure on purchase of stores and paitly to an adjustment m Ijidia's 
favour of some payments to the Wai OflSce aiising out of claims m con- 
nection with war expenditure These claims, I may say, have no con- 
nection with the important sums m dispute between the Wai Office and 
the Government of India m regard to war expenditure Negotiations for 
the settlement of these latter have been vigorously pinsued durmg the 
>ear The issues are complicated, and I am not yet m a position to 
announce the final outcome, but I have every hope that the result wiU 
in the end be regarded as not unfavourable to India The large vaiia- 
tion amounting to 1,14 lakhs under Railways is the lesult of an increase 
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m tho net railuay canung- which aftri (hu d^fluction of th. ftx d tontrt 
bution of 0 09 croica, piovcd to he 8 07 rton ^ jiiatcad m i in cron , < 

uaticipated Tlicro wciu ‘utMiigs jn uorluig o'wrig to 

adjustments m connection uith tho Vtiv\ Council rbriaon ngarhng 
Customs duties on stores for Compani^i' li/u » On the other iiaad, lie 
gross traffic receipts exceeded expect dionj h) t 18 crorc chntlj hecuu c 
hca\y traffic m grain and cotton dev^doped in I'Vhruar^ and March, tho 
movement of tliCoc crops hermniug caihui than uaial One rr^juk of tiii^ 
IS that (he iail\va\ ncMij>t-, m Hit e trl\ jiart oi (he eunem 'tar rrll h ]o\ 
our antici|>ationH Thi /mal uutturn oi tin >u ir lOJl LM hovs a revtnue 
of lb8 01 CIO103 and an exiicndituro or 132 30 crorea, leaving a redis.d 
suiplus of 1 08 oroies Tho u-^uid eompara(ivf t ihh shoving (ho irtutl 
outturn in each of (he liist hu vtars n att/ichrd to the pnntMl Budg.^t 
speech 

lU vinw or tuu \h\a J02u 20 


4 Weatliei conditions m India in tlie }ear J92‘i 2 (i h iv< not hcon 
altogotJiei lavouiablc The uiiitir rainfall . \car 
iLiura (oiKitinn-^ unsal Jbfaetorv — I regrtt to sav that it 

19 loss salisfactoi) in Nortlnin India this \car — but the »vhe«it crop 
suffered from excosfaive cold and high v inds \lmost tlirougiiout India 
the monsoon came to an end too earlj In old da\b thi^ might havo 
caused zoall} bad farnmo conditions in soino aru<i^, but tlie great improvt - 
menfc m oui communications m recent \oars Ins eontnbuted rnatermllr 
to a reduction of famine risks especialh when, ns in I92‘'o the monsoon 
lamfall was not entnely deficient Indian trade and commerco during th* 
year have, howover, been less under the influence of nitemnl conditions 
than under that of oxternal conditions affecting uorld tride I drou atten- 
tion a year ago to the gradual recovery of trade from world- wide depres- 
sion under the stimulus of greater general »^curil> uul reduced pne^^ 
Similar forces have opeiated m Indm during 1921 2 b but the fall in 
prices has been more marked than m the previous 3 ear For all com- 
modities the general index fignie came down from 17G at the end of Decem- 
ber 1924 to 103 at tho end of Decembei 1925 Puces of cotton pieccgoods 
and, m a lessor dogieo, of law cotton were a xcar ago entirel} out ot tune 
with the general puce level Haw cotton appears now to have returned 
very nearly to its pre-war lelation to other prices, and tins fact holds out 
the prospect of an increased volume of trade m cotton piecegoods as soon 
as prices become steadier Cotton piecegoods nic, howevei, still pr^c.d 
at a level considerably above the general average m spite of a ver} marked 
fall especially dunng the last six months of the calendar year It is per 
haps not unnatural that dming this painful period of restoration of price 
equilibrium the cotton mill mdusti} particuluilv ni Bombay, has been 
subjected to serious difficulties and that there has been a considerable 
decrease in our imports of cotton piecegoods During the fust 9 months 
of 1925-26 there was a fall of 22 pei cent m v^nluo and 15 pex cent in tho 
quantity of piecegoods impoited In our expoit figures a 1 irge reduction 
in the quantity and value of our oxpoits of wheat is the most notable fea 
ture dunng this period 


5 Apart fiom these two commodities, the trade figures of the yeai have 
been satisfactory The tea mdustiy has had anotbei prosperous }e 3 r, 
while the pnees both of raw jute and jute manulactuies show a considerable 
advance A significant featuie of the year which is of great importance 
in relation to the question of transport facilities m India has been the 
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growth of the use of motor vehicles Theie has been a large inciease in 
the numbei of private cars m use and an even more stnkmg mciease m 
the numbei of vehicles plying foi pubhc hue The number ot motor 
vehicles impoited has gone up by 24 per cent Oui leceipts from the excise 
duty on petiol reflect the mciease m the use of motoi vehicles m a stiik- 
ing mannei Though the late of duty was leduced by 33i per cent a yeai 
ago, ^et oui revenue fiom the duty is as high as before Among othei 
featuies of interest I may mention that unpoits of aitifieial silk have gone 
up seven-fold m two years 

6 Dunng the couise ot 1925 the League of Nations issued a table 
designed to compaie on a gold basis the total foieign tiade of all the 
oountiies of the vorld m 1913 and 1924 Accordmg to the figiues m that 
table India stood m 1913 eighth on the list of countiies m the matter of 
the total value of foieign tiade In 1924 she had iisen to the fifth place, 
and there is httle doubt that she has mamtained that position throughout 
1925 In spite of a fall in values and the depiession m the piecegoods 
trade, India’s total foreign tiade m the first ten months of 1925-26 amounted 
to 496 43 crores oi only 16 81 cioies less than the figure for the coiTespond- 
mg period of the previous financial year The net imports of bulhon 
dunng the calendar year 1925 amounted to 80 92 croies of which 60 69 
crores represented gold This latter figure is the highest ever recorded 
But the boom in the demand for gold had nearly spent itself in the first 
tnree months of the calendai year, and the imports of gold m the ten 
months of the financial year begmnmg on the 1st of April 1925, at 28 10 
ciores are 18 09 crores below the coiTespondmg ten months of 1924-25 
The visible balance of trade including private imports of treasure was m 
favoui of India at the end of January to the extent of 85 82 ciores of 
rupees — a figure which should be compared with 42 29 crores a year ago 
and 63 30 crores m the corresponding period of the year 1928-24 

7 The rupee-sterling exchange has shown persistent strength almost 
tnroughout the yeai, and for the time bemg at any rate we seem to have 
come to an end of the wude fluctuations which have been a featuie of 
the post-war penod Thanks in large measure to the steadmess of ex- 
change and also to other causes such as the abstention of the Government 
of India from the loan market foi puiposes other than conversion — a 
subject to which I shall have occasion to lefer later — the busy season of 
1925-26 promises to be lemarkable for an almost complete absence of 
stringency m the monev maiket Aftei the severe stringency of the 
wnter of 1923-24, conditions m the following season of 1924-25 showed 
a noticeable impiovement and the Bank rate did not rise above 7 per 
cent and that only foi a peiiod of 4 months horn January to May, 1925 
It w^’as reduced bv the thud week in Mav to 6 pei cent and by the first 
week m July to 4 pei cent The late was laised again to 5 pei cent m 
the fouith week of Septembei and lemomed theie till the fir^t week of 
Decembei, when it went up to 6 pei cent If, as seems possible, we are 
able to get tbiough the busv season of this year wath a rate not higher 
than 6 pei cent , this wall be the first occasion since the estabhshment 
of the Impenal Bank of India when the rate has not risen as high as 
7 pel cent , and if we leave two exceptional wai years out of the account 
when conditions were aitificial, it will represent what I think must be a 
rc'coid m the history of Indian bankmg, and will be an achievemgnt for 
which the authorities of the Imperial Bank of India will deserve 'i^ecial 
thanks and congratulations 
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8 Our Customs icvcnuo foi the current year reflects accurately the 
trade conditions at which I have glanced The 
Cufitomp suspension ol the Cotton Eacisg Duty from Decem- 

bci onwaids, coupled with the notable fall in values, has had the result 
of reducing our income from the duty by 71 lakhs as compared with the 
Budget estimate The yield from the impoit duty on cotton goods was 
estimated cautiously at 7 30 crores, oi 40 lakhs less than the revised 
estimate foi 1924-26, but it is not uow estimated that we shall collect 
much moie than 0 crores On the othc;: hand, the increase m the world 
production of sugar has lesiiltcd in a veiy heavy fall m sugar prices 
leading to a large increase m the impoits into India, and thanks to the 
action of the Legislature a year ago in passing an Act converting the 
previous ad valorcvi duty on sugar into a specific duty, our revenues 
have benefited very materially Our present anticipations point to an 
increase of 1,30 lakhs under sugar, fully countcrbalancmg the decrease 
under cotton piecegoods Protective duties show increased yields, and 
as I have already mentioned, the reduction m the excise duty on motor 
spirit has proved a groat success in that it has led to no such decrease 
in the yield as cautious estimutmg made it necessary for us to anticipate 
a year ago Thanks to these counterbalancing factors, we now anticipate, 
1 C spite of the loss of 71 lakhs on Cotton Excise Duty, gross receipts from 
Customs for the year of 47 88 crores, which is 30 lakhs higher than the 
Budget figure A probable saving of 20 lakhs under refunds enables us 
tc anticipate a total improvement of 60 lakhs m the net receipts which 
we now put at 46 85 crores 


9 Under Taxes on Income, which arc based on the profits of the 

previous yeai, wo made what we considered a con- 
axes on ncomc scrvativo estimate for 1926-26 m taking a net yield 
of 17 85 crores which was 87 lakhs below the Budget estimate of 18 22 
cioics for the previous year, though the figure actually realised in 1924-26 
proved to be 10 01 croies onlj Unfortunately oui estimate under this 
head has again proved ovci sanguine The gross receipts aie now estimated 
at 17 88 ciores, wliicli is 09 lakhs loss than the Budget estimate, while 
lefunds, etc , oxcend the estimate by 41 lakhs, making the net yield 
10 25 cioies, Ol 1,10 lakhs less than anticipated 

10 With the salt duty at Its 1 4-0 we budgeted for a normal year's 

^ leeeipts It has proved, however, that we made 

^ msuflicicnt allowance for the large accumulation of 

stocks which followed on the i eduction of the duty m March 1924 The 
off-take of salt m the early months of the summer, particularly from the 
Northcin India Salt souiees, was much below normal and foi the year 
at a whole uc expect a decrease of 55 lakhs, making a net yield of 6 40 
crores in compauson with the Budget figure of 6 95 crores 


11 A Bupplemcntuiy grant of 51 lakhs was passed by this House 
Q ^ dunng the Simla session m order to meet extra 

payments to cultivators m the United Provinces on 
account of the high outturn of the opium exop The extra payments 
required, owing partly to savings elsewhere, aio now expected to be 36 
lakhs only, and thoj will bo more than counterbalanced by the increase 
m receipts The stocks of excise opium in treasuries which, as I explained 
in inv Budget speech last year, were taken over and paid for by the 
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Local Govemnients as on the 1st Apiil, 1925, have proved to be higher 
b\ 24 lakhs than we had allowed for, thus adding by this amount to our 
non-recunent receipts under this head After taking these and other 
factors mto accoimt, we now anticipate that our net revenue from opium 
in the year will be 2 24 croies, which is 48 lakhs higher than we estimated 
last March 

12 In fiammg oui estimate of the leceipts of the General Budget from 

Railways we allowed for the hsed contribution of 
Hallways 5 qq croies together with an estimated receipt of 

15 laklrs repiesentmg one-third of the excess over 3 crores expected to 
be transferred to the Railway reserve The net earmngs from railways 
have proved, as the House is aware, shghtly higher than anticipated m 
the oiiginal Budget, so that our share m the sui’plus over 3 crores is 
increased by 8 lakhs, and the total contr’ibution from Railways is estimated 
at 5 32 crores 

13 We expect an mcrease of 43 lakhs under Interest owmg mamly 

to higher rates foi short money m London and lugher 
Other Revenue Heads cash balances there, and for similar reasons we 
anticipate an additional 46 lakhs of mterest on mvestments of the Cuirency 
Reserves The receipts from the Enemy Ships account and the first 
instalment of Reparation payments from Germany undei the Dawes scheme 
give us an extra 21 lakhs under the head of Extraoidmary revenue This 
completes my survey of the Revenue side of the account for 1925-26, and 
explains my reasons for puttmg the revised estimate of revenue for the 
year at 131 35 crores instead of 180 68 crores 


Expenditure, 1925-26 

14 For a great part of the year we have been effectmg our remittances 

at the fixed figure of l8 we are now able 

^change anticipate that the average rate of exchange for 

the year as a whole for accounts purposes will be Is as agamst the 

Budget figure of Is 6d Apart from an improvement of 6 lakhs m our 
railway revenues which affect us only mdirectly, and agam of 7 lakhs 
in regard to our capital expenditure, the revised figure for exchange 
accounts to the extent of 10 lakhs foi an improvement m our revised 
budget of revenue and expenditure 

15 The variations m the largest item of oui expenditure, Military &er- 
ilditar Sernce^ Vices, are not of the same magmtude as m previous 

^ years The net expenditme on Mihtary Services, 

according to the Budget estunate for the cuiTent year, was 56J crores 
Accuracy m reachmg a revised figure for militai-y expenditure at this 
period of the financial year is always specially difficult to attam, but the 
course of expenditure up to date pomts to a total net figure of 56 28 
crores, or practically the same figure as our first forecast Scrutmy of 
the account for non-effective services between India and the War Office has 
led to a special credit, for which no provision was made m the estimates 
of about 70 lakhs, representing a revision of the account with retrospective 
effect from 1919 As against this expenditure m India has markedly 
exceeded the estimate in certain directions A special provision amount- 
ing to 40 lakhs has had to be made for the purchase of certam kinds of 
ordnance equipment m which serious shortage has been disclosed Bhs 
Excellency the Commander-m-Chief has instituted an expert inquirv into 
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Cl ores, 01 IS lakhs lower than the estimate On the other hand, there is 
a saving of 19 lakhs m working expenses which, owmg to ceitain abnormal 
circimistances which I shall explam shortly, aie now estimated to amount 
to 9 57 crores This makes the net receipts 67 lakhs as agamst our anti- 
cipation of 65^ lakhs This figure is of course exclusive of mterest charges 
At the time of the Budget it was anticipated that the final result of the 
workmg of the department for the year, after adjustment of mterest, would 
be a small loss of Es 60,000 The figure included m the Budget for 
interest was 66 lakhs and was based, as I explamed a year ago, on a rough 
figure, not at that time complete!} exammed, foi the total cipital outlay 
on the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department The figure taken was 
lower than the capital outlay as shown m our books, and the intention 
was that the mterest actually charged should be based on the deprec ated 
block value of the assets of the department on the 1st of April 1925 w^hen 
finally ascei tamed The departmental mvestigations into the value of this 
block have now been completed, but the report is still under consideration 
Accordmg to the figmes in this report, the value of the assets is very 
much less than the book value, but the exact figures have still to be 
settled I or the present, I have felt justified m takmg a rormd figure 
of 49 lakhs for mterest as agamst the figure of 66 lakhs taken m the 
Budget On this assumption, the net result of the working of the depoirt- 
ment as a whole is a profit of nearly 18 lakhs This surplus is, however, 
"non-iecunmg The expenditure on postal stationery and stamps mcluded 
m workmg expenses w^as 10 lakhs below the normal owmg to the fact 
that the department was eating down stocks durmg the vear In addition, 
a previous wrong adjustment to the extent of about 8 lakhs under the 
head of Stationerv and Printmg charges has had to be corrected m this 
-year’s accoimts, thus reducing the working expenses by a non-recurrent 
sum of 8 lakhs The true estimated profit is thus reduced to vamshmg 
point unless fmther savings accrue m workmg expenses, and unfortimately 
■there is still some doubt as to the correctness of the fisure for mterest 

t 

19 The House will remember that m my Budget speech a year ago 
£ explamed that it was proposed to transfer to capital the stocks of postal 
and telegraphic stores carried on revenue accoimt on the Blst March 1925 
The total value of such stoies m the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Depaiijment 
was then estimated to be 1 24 lakhs The actual balance has proved 
Tjo be 1,61 lakhs The stocks held m the Indo European Telegraph Depart- 
ment have also to be taken mto account, and as the credit on this account 
has proved to be 15 lakhs more than we allowed for, the total amount 
^f this non-iecmimg credit to Eevenue dm mg the year 1925-26 will be 
JjSl lakhs 

20 It will be seen that the revised estimates of revenue and expendi- 
ture for the ciment year have had to be arrived at after takmg into 
account considerable variations not contemplated in our Budget estimates 

'The most important of these apart from the results of suspendmg the 
Cotton Excise Duty are the mcieased credit to revenue of 52 lakhs from 
Posts and Telegraphs stoies which I have mentioned, the increase of 
24 lakhs m the value of the stocks of opium at treasuries taken over and 
paid for by Local Governments this vear, the transfer of 17 lakhs of 
revenue expenditure to capital account m the case of the Security Pnntmg 
Press at Nasik, and the decrease m net expenditiue under the head of 
interest amounting to 30 lakhs resulting frona the payment by the Bombay 
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Go\eiunn.nt uf mtcicst for iifLcLii inonth':^ lust*. ul ot All or tb^^se 

foiu itcnib art in the nature or bofikAttpiii;; tnii'^utuun, but the) h<\%t 
none the kss the citetl of sutlliiiij our ‘lUrplus "Un /utn m th^ 

Budget c:5tiinalo for itvenuc and expenditure lor the \car nert nOGS 
tioitb and rjO i 1 crores r^^pettisoh, ltM\ing in tstnufited -»urpju3 ot 
21 ] dths The nuproicrncnt -^houn m llu rt\is(d is I Oo Ja^hn 

the hguie for re\onuc being IJl 35 erorcs and for expenditure 130 05 crores 
Tilt fom bjieeial ituns which I have mentioned aggregate 123 erorc^ and 
nioro than account for the increased surplus 

21 The following statement shows the main sanations m rc\eauer 
and expenditure working up to this total — 

r 




Pc r <'r 



oU 

Tiixth oil Imome 


1 10 

S lit 


5*> 

Opium nict 


is 

Intcrtbt ntcipts 



Cunnic} 


lo 

Eitiwoidinin ntcipts 



lulercbt on debt hiLt) 


5- 

Po^ts and Telegraphs 


77 

Rail\va\ contnbution 


8 

Ollier head‘d 


1 5 



j,‘ 0 J,t1l 



V , . 


Total, letter 

l,co 


IJud-,ct SUlpbla 

if 


Jie\ i‘'cd surplu-5 

1,j0 


22 This anticipated surplus would m the ordinarj^ course be applied 
automatically to the reduction oi avoidance of debt 
FomL^”' rciJX)OcKt Government of India, howevei, desire to place 

befoie the Legislature a proposal for the utilisation 
of 50 lakbs of this surplus for the formation of an Indian Arcbceological 
Lund The details of the proposal which will be embodied m a Bill will 
be explained moie fully to the House m due course Its financial effecr 
will be to apply 30 lakhs of the surplus, which would otherwise go to debt 
redemption, for the purpose of capitahsing our liabilities m connection wnth 
archoeological research It is not therefore except in form a departure from 
the sound rule that a leahsed sm-plus should go to reduction of debt 
Future budgets wnll be saved from a rexenue charge on this account, but 
as it may be assumed that our outstanding debt will be 50 lakhs higher 
than it would otherwise be and oui interest charges consequently mcreased, 
the net ultimate effect on future budgets is ml Its immediate effect upon 
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oui io\enuc estimates foi the current }ear Mill be to reduce the revised 
hguio loi the surplus to 80 lakhs 

23 We who aio living lu Delhi do not need to be reminded of our debt 
to the Arclueological Department When in the intervals between our 
delibei itions wo Msit any one of the historical monuments that smaound 
us, we realise the caie and skill w^hich have been devoted to preserving 
these ancient stiucturos and to beautifying their simoundings We lealise 
and aie grateful But this is not the only side of the Department’s activi- 
ties There is another which is perhaps less well-known, the work of 
e\ca\ation Some cf us have had the privilege of visiting Taxila and study- 
ing the fasematmg antiquities, taking us back tw^o thousand years m Indian 
history, which have been unearthed there m the last two decades We are 
glad that the} are now to be housed m a suitable museum But if Taxila 
takes us back two thousand years, the recent discoveries at Harappa and 
Mahenja-Daio w^ill, if the evidence is confirmed, transport us in one flight 
to a period of Indian history three thousand years earlier Nay more they 
hold out expectations of enablmg us to get back thousands of years earher 
still to a period in human history w^hich w^as as lemote from the mhabitants 
of ^lahenpi-Daro in the year 3000 B G as those ancient Indians of the 
Indus valley aie from us to day The Indo-Sumenan discovenes open up a 
vista which mav once again revolutionise the world’s knowledge of the early 
histoiw^ of manland Their possibilities are such that they must excite 
even the most ummagmative 

24 Sii John ]\Iarshall, to whom since the day when the late 
Loid Curzon brought him here Indian archaeology owes a very great 
debt, has stated that a hunched ciores of rupees could be spent on 
ai'chceological lesearch in India without doing moie than sciatch the 
smface Almost the onlv source fiom which funds aie at present 
available foi excavation in India and Burma is the Central Budget 
Howe\ei desuable archteological expendituie may be m the cultural 
mterests of India and of mankind, it is obvious that the taxpayer 
cannot be asked to give more than comparatively small sums In 1923-24 
the grant for Archteology was cut dowm severely under the influence of 
retrenchment In 1925-26 the sum available for research was about 1 3 
lakhs mcludmg the provision made in connection with Sii Am el Stein’s 
special w^oik in Cential Asm The Finance Depaitment have been piessed 
to piovide a consideiably larger sum m 1926 27, but w^e intmiated thit 
about 24 lakhs was the maximum which we could see our wav to grant 

25 Meanwhile, m spite of the obvious importance of followmg up the 
recent discovenes, the ArchiEological Depaiiment have found that they 
cannot frame a consideied progiamme foi a penod of yeais and cannot train 
young Indians as aichoeologists in the absence of the possibility of giving 
them security of tenme oi employment The idea has accordingly been 
mooted that an Indian Aichieological Fimd should be started, and a Board 
of Trustees established somewhat on the lines of the Trustees of the Bntiah 
Museum Once the Fund came into effective existence, it might, it is 
hoped, attract donations fiom Indian Pnnees and from others mterested 
m arcbseology and from winter visitors to India whose imagination is I find 
alwmys stirred by Indian monuments The essence of the proposal which 
will be placed before the Legislature therefore is that, mstead of votmg a 
grant of 2^ lakhs in the estmiates for 1926-27 it should make a supple- 
mentary grant of 50 lakhs out of the surplus of 1925-26 as an imtial 
endowment for the Fund As I have aheady explained, this amounts to 
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htlio iLioLo lhau u liuolc kec[un;^' < huii^^c. au far tin our t (or 102(1137 

and foi luLun* ^oara au uoum nad \Ican\lulL% ho*st^»r, tm I und »*dl 
bo woll htaituL tlic nilou/^t on iht <ndoutncnt <f aU 1 1 ! ha v»ill Lnn^' m 
tippioMinatidv 2\ laKha ti \cai lo ajitut <>n auiliokv'ual r* irdi Tha 
IVu^lois will bo abK' U> inaht an Jitiualivo apjaat m oihtr quirtvt'^ lor 
additiontil ondouiuonta ttitd ctui ,{0 alictul to fiauu tt pro^Ttr/nru aud to 
Iran* buddtuj^' arch Lolo^^inls Aiclia domical ^ Ui atiun in tin* nin^v prioM-al 
Jt>iin of Instorunl riMLMiu}i, and il h a ioruj m vlnth f an) to/njUi i.d Jnclii 
can make tui uniiuinc addition to tho \sorId'a Imtorrctil Knoukd^o But 
il IB uufTictnc unless u i an be jiur'^unl on tin adttjnatx ih tind ^ » cording 
to a pioyiaminc based o)i ihi rt;i^i)lar recci|^t of \l ItUtl ti iinnunuu) income, 
'riie incoiuo of the piopt^Bed \i*cli lolo^acal i imd uill be <levoted to s^>stom- 
atic and coulinuous aiclueolo^neal e\ea\atton Tlic people o£ Indi v are 
]U6U> pioud of their past and 1 feel sure the\ will welcome the eitabh^h- 
meut of tins endow niont for histoneal research 
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20 The loal nnprovenieat which lias come about m the financcB of the 
^Go\eininout of India during the last feu ;yearB and the strength or our 
position during the hnaacial 3 ear 1925 20 are stnl mgl^ reiloctod in the 
hgiues of our Public Debt uul oi om debt jiosiiion generally uid in th^ story 
of oui ua^s and moans o])erations The House will remember that m my 
Budget speech last \car 1 stated that not onljv did we not anticipate ony 
necessity for boirowing outside India during the \car, but also that the 
maximum amount that we should require to raise b;v a rupee loan in the 
open maiket m India would bo 12 croros I stated that it was nob im- 
piobable that at the same time as wo approached the market ior a rupee 
loan we should also place before the public a coiuersion offer with a view 
to beginning operations for the comcrsion of early maturing 
bonds In the event, we found oursehes able in June 1925 to 
announce that om opei itions m the maiket in Indii would be 
confined to a conversion loan in view of the improvement shown by the 
figmes of our actual balances on the 31st Harch 1925 m conipansrn with 
om anticipations indicated m the ie\iscd budget figures This increase m 
balances was mainlv due to the mcieaso m the net railway earnings which 
affected both our levenue surplus and our wa\s and means position, and 
to the diawmgs upon us bv the Provincial Governments proving ven 
much less than thev had anticipated at the time thc\ fiamed then budgets 

27 Oiu ability to dispense wuth a cash loan was most welcome to the 
money maikets of India, but it w^as a subject of some comment in vanous 
quarters that the estimates framed at the time of the mtroduchou of tho 
Budget weie pioved only tluee months latei to be so far out I am m- 
clined to thinlc that the phraseology conseciated bv long usage m Indian 
budget speeches which lefem to the wa>s and means portion of the state- 
ments as a '' Ways and Means Budget’* is somewdiat misleading, in that 
it may tend to give the public the impiession that the figures and estimates 
m the ways and means poition of the Budget make a claim to compaiative 
jexactuesa not infeiioi to that made by the figures of oui leveuue and 
expenditiue estimates Om Wa^s and Means Budget is intended to be 
and necessanh must be illustrative rnthei than exact The wa^s and 
means figmes bring togethei the net results of operations of veiy varying 
chaiacter all over India and Bmma and in London To a laige extent 
these operations are either not under the control of the Government of 
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India at all or only very indirectly imdei their control The aggregate re- 
sult of the vauations m the estimates of incomings and outgoings of the 
Provincial Governments on Revenue and Capital account brought to light 
between the date at which the Central Budget figures were prepared and 
the date when the balances of the Piovincial Governments on the 31^t 
[March 1925 began to be appio\imately ascertained — a peiicd of from 3 
to 1 months — accounted foi a i eduction of not fai short of 6 crores in our 
estimate of the finance required dunng the yeai 1925-26 for meeting 
aggiegate outgoings Apart from the operations of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, oui balances arc affected by the incoiiung^ and outgo ngs on account 
of vanous deposit and advance heads, sums received and paid out m respect 
or provident funds of various descriptions, deposits and withdrawals of t^ e 
Pest Office Sa\ings Bank, and purchases and encashments of Post Office 
^Cash Certificates In these circumstances it is neither possible nor desir- 
able to attempt to lay down a rigid ways and means programme far in 
advance The only result of doing so would necessarily be to swell our 
balances needlessly At the same t me it is certainly desirable that we 
should do anything that may reasonably be possible to secure greater 
accuracy m the estimates of Provincial Governments’ mcommgs and 
outgoings, and I am not entirely satisfied that improvement in the 
machinery" for dealing with our deposits and advances accounts is un- 
attainable These and cognate subjects are at the present moment engagng 
the careful attention of the Finance Department of the Government of 
India 


28 The decision to confine our market operations to the conversion 
loan m the summer of 1925 has been amply justified by results In spite 
of heavy remittances in advance of requirements m London, we have been 
able to finance our outgoings m India uithout serious mconvenience and 
without resort to the money market for temporary accommodation or 
assistance from the Imperial Bank in the form of ways and means 
advances The conversion loan resulted in conversions of bonds maturing 
'dunng the years 1925 to 1928 to a total of 30 61 crores, of which over 
25J crores were conversions into the 5 per cent income-tax free Io«n M 
1945 55 and about crores into the new issue of 10 year bonds liable 
to income-tax The conversion loan involved immed’ate cash payments 
which amounted to 87 6 lakhs This sum however, included the premiums 
on 1925 and 1928 bonds to the extent of 23 4 lakhs which would have had 
to be p lul at maturity in an\ case The additional amount of cash payments 
mvblved may therefore be put at 64 2 lakhs As the result of the con- 
version loan we have effected an annual saving in interest on the bonds 
converted of approximately 18 7 lakhs and in addition 44 crores of the 
public debt have become bject to income tax instead of being mcomo- 
tax free ^Moreover, apart fiom this considerable reduction m our annual 
charge for interest we have reduced our liabilities for the repayment 
of maturing loans duiing the next three years by nearlv 29 crores and 
in particular our liability m respect of the 6 per cent bonds maturing in 
September 1926, has been brought down from 37 9 crores to 20 05 crores 
This operation has thus materially eased the problem of dealmgr with 
our matunng debt, the magnitude of which 1 bad occasion to explain 
the House in a speech on February 18th, 1925, as well aa in mv B* daret 
speech a year ago, and we hope to reap further rew^ard from this 
•successful conversion operation when the time comes for the issue of a 
rupee loan next summer 


z 
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29 Before dealing with this latter question it would be convenient for 
me to summanse oui ways and means position for the years 1025-26 and 
1926 27 The figures are as follows — 

(Figuies in crores of rupees.} 



Revised, 

Budget, 


192b-2d 

1926-27 

Outlay 

Rb 

Es_ 

1 Eailway capital outlay 

19 5 

26 0 

2 Other capital outlay fincludiog Delhi, Post aud 



lelegmphd, \izagapatain Harbour, ek ) 

45 

25 

3 Provmcial Goveinmeats, transactions 

60 

7 0 

4 Diooharge of Debt 

38 3 

23& 


68 3 

59 3 

Resources 



1 Surplus 

8 


2 Rupee Loan 

30 6 

220 

3 Postal Casa Certificates 

64 

40 

4 Othei unfunded debt (including Postal Savings 



Ranks) 

58 

5 6 

5 Debt Redemption 

60 

60 

6 Depreciation and reserve funds 

7-0 

5 6 

7 Miscellaneous (netl 

7 

21 

8 Reduction of Cash balance 

12 0 

150 


68 3 

59 3 


30 The House will share the satisfaction of the Bmance Department 
and of the Government of India m the strength of the position which 
these figures disclose During the year 1925-26, mstead of borrowing 
over 7 crores net m the market m India as anticipated in the Budget 
statement, we have discharged 2 crores net of market debt m India and 
have paid off 5 7 crores of market and other debt m England Never- 
theless, we have financed durmg the yeai new capital expenditure charge- 
able to loan funds to a total of 30 crores of which 6 crores is on behall 
of Provincial Governments through the Provmcial Loans Eund How 
has this stnkmg result been achieved? A fuller explanation would mvolve 
a closer analysis of the figures than is perhaps desirable m a Budget 
speech, and I must be content to refer only to the mam items Our 
capital expenditure has been financed m the first place to the extent of 
about 12 crores by a?» reduction of balances, though these are stdl about 
14 crores higher than we anticipated a year ago Our Debt Kedemption 
scheme gave us 5 crores and our revenue surplus will give us 80 lakhs 
The Post Office Cash Certificates and other unfunded debt, includmg the 
surplus of Post Office Savings Bank deposits over withdrawals, and the 
railway reserve and depreciation funds provided us with the balance The 
mcornim^ from railway reserve and depreciation funds and from cash 
certificates were in each case about 2 crores more than we bad estimated 

31 In 1926-27 maturing debt falling due for repavment mcluding rail- 
way debentures to be redeemed m England amounts to nearly 24 crores 
The capital expenditure of the Central Government amounts to 28^ crorea 
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of which 26 orores is railway capital outlay The Provincial Loans Fund 
estimate shows an outgoing of 7 crores for advances to Provincial Govern* 
ments We thus require nearly 24 ciores for maturing debt -and 85^ 
crores for new capital expenditure or neai^ly 60 crores m all In order to 
meet this liabihty we expect to be able to draw further on our cash balances 
to the extent of 15 crores We look foi 11^ crores from miscellaneous 
sources mcludmg Post Office Cash Certificates and other unfunded debt, 
and about 5 crores each from the Debt Eedemption provision and from 
railway reserve and railway and other depreciation funds So far there- 
fore as we are able to ]udge from our present estimates, we shall require 
to raise a loan m the money maiket of an amount not exceeding 22 crores 
There is no likelihood of our having to resort to external borrowing 
durmg 1926-27, this being the third year ii succession m which the issud 
of an external loan will have been avoided We expect to confine our 
selves accordingly to the issue of a rupee loan m the Indian money 
market for a sum not exceedmg 22 crores, of which 20 ciores wiU Le for 
the renewal of the oonds maturmg next September The net amount )f 
new money required from the Indian maiket will not exceed 2 croies, which 
19 less than the amount needed to pay off external debt m London More 
than the whole of our new capital programme amounting to over 35 crores 
will be financed without recourse to market borrowmgs It will be a 
matter for consideration whether at the same time as we issue our rupee 
loan we snould offer a further opportumty to holders of bonds maturmg 
after 1926 for anticipatory conversion, as we did last yeai 

32 In any case I feel confident that the strength of the position thus 
disclosed following on what w^as achieved dimng 1925 w ill have a markedly 
favourable effect on the terms on which we shall be able to borrow 
The progressively fallmg rate of iqterest at which our loans m India have 
been taken up by the public will contmue to operate to our advantage 
Our conversion issues last summer were offered on a basis of 5 per cent 
tax-free or about 5^ per cent subject to tax It is mterestmg to observe 
that the new 5 per cent bonds subject to tax are now quoted in the 
market at a price showmg a considerable premium over the issue price 
and our 5 per cent tax-free loan 1945-55 now stands definitely above par 
The following figures showing the maiket prices of Indian Government 
securities in India foi the last four years tell their own tale 

Maeket price on 



1st February, Ist February, 
1923 1924 

1st Febniar^, 1st F(l)roar\, 
1925 1926 


Rs A 

Rs A 

Rs A 

Rs A 

5 per cent Tax-fi-ee loan 
1945-55 

8S 4 

96 10 

07 15 

100 13 

3^ per cent Indian Gov- 
ernment Rupee loan 

57 0 

66 0 

66 9 

70 8 

33 While I am dealing with this subject, I shall hke 

to draw attention 


also to the movement of prices for Indian Government stocks in London, 
which brings out clearly the advance m the Indian Government's credit 
m that market which has resulted from the absence of any new borrowing 
smce ilay 1923 and from the general improvement in India's financial 
position As I pointed out last year, we were -fortunate m the rate we 
secured m May 1923 for our last loan in London Generally spenkmg, 

i 2 
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pucos of gilt edged stcunlus on the London marl ol stood at a higher level 
at that period, Ilian tliev ha\(* donn at an} tunc sincc^ th it date. \»hen 
wo otfeu'd i.20 mdhou of Inch i dj per cent stoclc to the public at DO 
Tlio maikct prices of gilt edged heeuritu h in London including Ind an (lOV- 
•ouunent loans are at all tunes go\ernud b\ tliu general conditions of Hia 
maiket, and have during tliu lust jear been considtrubl} afTcct^d by Ihd 
compaiati\c stiingcnej uluch follf»\vcd on the steps taken to rcTtorc and 
maintain parity of sterling with gold Tho follounig figures cornp irc tho 
price of India 3 ] ci cent and 3^f per cent stock in London in Aprl 191 1, 
April 1923 and Fobruar} 1020, with tho prices oi certain other gilt cdgjJ 
sccuntiob ut tho same dates 



'iUh A|;ril, 

}01Ii April, 

Jjit Fi kn: 


1911 

1C21 

HCU 

India i lor cent loan 

"■j* 

00 i 

5H 

India 3 i per cent Irnii 


70} 

08 

Local loam 3 per cent stock 

87 

G'Ji 

611 

London Count} Council 




per cent stock 

07 

7^1 

73 

I per cent 

81 

C,8\ 

03 


I give a further table comparing the price of India 4^ per cent stock on 30tb 
April 1923 and Ist February^ 1920 with tho price of British Government 3i 
per cent conversion loan on the same dates 

^Otli AjhI, Lt l».liruurs, lOJO 

India Jj^ per cent atock OUJ SS, 

Ig pel cint coinorhion loan si 

It Will be seen that, though owing to general market conditions the prices 
of Indian Government securities are lowei now m London than the} were 
either m April 1923 or in Apiil 1914, the ciedit of tho Government of India 
stands consideiably higher in tho market lu relation to that of the British 
Government and other gilt-edged boriowcrs than it did either in 1914 or m 
1923 Another lather remarkable conclusion which emerges from these 
figures 18 that the Government would at the moment at least have to pav 
rather a highei rate of interest for monov borrowed in London than for a 
loan issued m India 

84 It 18 not open to doubt that the improvement m India's credit to 
which I have drawn attention is due to the strenuous efforts made by tho 
Government of Ind-w and tho Legislature to restore and maintain complete 
budgetary equilibrium and to tho polic} which wo have adopted in regard 
to provision for reduction and avoidance of debt and to strict adherence 
to our rule of borrowing only for purposes w^hich are clearly reproductive 
The effect of this policy of encouraging whenever possible nil sound schemes 
that come foiward for capital expenditure of a reproductive character and 
using our credit in the market only for the purpose of financing such repro- 
ductive expenditure, apart of course from the financing of maturing liabili- 
ties, 13 fuither illustrated in the figures wdiich T now proceed to give regard- 
ing the Debt of India As this is the last Budget with which the present 
Assemblv will be called upon to deal I have had figures prepared showung 
the position of our debt as on the Sist March 1928 in order to bring out 
the changes which have taken place during the t^roe financial }ears corres- 
ponding to the three years of life of the present House 
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Statement showing the Debt of India, outstanding on the 31st March 1928^ 
31st March 1924, 3l8t March 1925 and 3l8t March 1926 


— 

31st Narcl, 
1923 

31st ilarcb, 
1924 


31st jilarcb, 
1926 

In India — 


(In crores of rupees ) 


1 oaiis 

339 83 

358 81 

37C 38 

368 35 

Ire pury Bills m the hands of the 





public 

21 B9 

2 12 



Tret Bar} Bills m the Paper Car- 





reucy Iteserve , 

49 66 

49 65 

49 65 

49 65 

Other Obhpralions — 





Poit Offlie havings Bants 

23 20 

24 79 

25 64 

2748 

Cat-h Certihtates 

313 

8 42 

13 12 

39 52 

Pro\ ident Funds, etc. 

36 17 

39-00 

42 39 

46 27 

To'al Loans, etc 

411-07 


420-03 

418 00 

Total Other Obbgatioiis 

ei 50 

■bU 

81 15 

9S 27 

Total m India 

473 57 

482 79 

1 

501 i8 

51127 


1 1 

' (In millions of £) 


In I2figland * — 





Loans 

222 92 

244 53 

2'’3 39 

; 266 43 

HVr ( ontribntion 

1971 

19 27 

18-81 

IS 32 

Ca^jital \alne of liabilities under- 





going redemption b} ay of 





terminable railwa} annuities 

6131 

60 10 

68 84 

57 53 

Pro\ ideut Funds, etc. 

04 

13 

16 

20 

Total lu England 

3L3-ij8 

324*03 

341 20 

342 48 



(In crores of rupecij ) 


Equivalent at Is Cd to the 





Bupce 

405 31 

432 01 

454 93 

433 64 

Total Debt 

878 S8 

914 83 

95.11 

967 91 

rfor Central Go^ern- 





Prcductive < ment 

536 65 

557-09 

6C0-C5 

627 71 

(.for Provinces 

87 49 

97 56 

106 43 

114 39 

Total Productive 

624 14 

f54 65 

706 48 

742 10 

Unprcduch\e 

254 74 

2fL 

249 (8 

22o8l 

Total 

876 £8 

914 83 

956 11 

967-91 


35 In order to show the figures of our external debt m a significant 
way, I have converted sterling at the current rate of Is 6d per rupee not 
only for 1925 and 1926 but also for 1923 and 1924 The improvement m 
our exchange has undoubtedly given us some temporary relief m the burden 
of interest and other payments on sterlmg debt, and its effect of course is 
to bnng about a marked reduction m the rupee figure as compared with 
what it would have been at Is 4d It must be assumed, however, that the 
higher rate of exchange has no permanent effect on the actual burden 
imposed on the country in meetmg our external obligations since, if the 
number of rupees required is reduced, the commodity value or purchasing 
power of each rupee is correspondingly enhanced The effect of taking 
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Is 6d 18 also particularly noticeable in logard to the unproductive debt 
figures It will be seen that our total debt of all kinds had increased from 
878 88 crores on the 31st March 1923 to 956 11 crores ou the Slst March 

1925 and by a furthci 11 80 ciorcs to 967 91 ciorcs on the Slab March 

1926 The unproductive debt was 254 74 qroica on the 81st March 1923, 
249 63 cioies on the 81st Maich 1925, and \mU bo 225 81 crores on the 31st 
Maich 1926 out of a total debt of 967 91 crores At the present moment 
xt may be said, m ordei to put the position m a gxaphic wav, that the whole 
of our rupee debt and more than half of oUr steilmg debt is productive, 
and that our unproductive debt is now less than one quarter of the whole 
debt Excluding the Provincial Goveinmonts' debt, the lucrcnso m the 
productive debt during the eurient financial ycai amounts to 27 GO crores 
while the incieaso in the three years sinco Slst March 1923 amounts to 
91 06 ciores Unproductive debt has decreased during the year 1925-20 
by 23 82 crores 

36 Our mteinul debt, excluding Provincial Governments' debts to the 
Government of India, on the 31st March 1923 was 380 08 croics, on the 
31st March 1925, 394 75 cruies, and on the 81st March 1920, 390 88 crores 
Our external debt on Ihe Slst March 1923 was 405 31 crones, on the 3ist 
March 1925, 454 93 ciores, and on the Slst Mnich 1926, 456 6^1 crores The 
increase in oui external debt dining the cunent jeai is, as last year, purely 
nominal The lattei figure mclndes 4 67 oroies or £3^ million of Great 
Indian Pemnsula Eailway Company’s debentures which exactly as was 
the case m 1924 25 with the 24 67 crores or £18\ million of East Indian 
Eailway Company's debentures, are not really an increase m the debt of 
India as a whole but aie merely a transfer from the railway company to ♦ 
the Government of the liability to meet the same mteiest charge out of the 
earnings fxom the same Railway These two operations more than account 
fo^ the whole of the increase m the net amount of oui sterling debt since 
1924 In leal tiuth the operations of the last two years have effected a 
considoiable reduction m India’s external liabilities, since besides taking 
over the debentmes of the rnilwav comnanies concerned the Government 
cf India have bought out the shareholders cf these railway companies 
without borrowing m London for the purpose, thus converting an external 
debt into an internal debt A further operation of the same sort will take 
place on the 1st Apnl 1926 when a sum of £3 million provided out of the 
Government of India’s rupee lesources and lemitted m sterling to London 
will be applied to buying out the shareholdex^ of the Delhi Umballa-Kalka 
Railway 

37 I have more than once publicly stated my conviction that if India 
would only leain to use her potential capital m gieater measure for pro 
ductive purposes than she does at present—! do not mean merely for invest- 
ment m Govexnment securities — and bv the development of the banking 
and investment habit would make available for remunerative expenditure 
in India a larger poxtion than she now does of the surplus which she earns 
annually by the export of her pioducts not only would an immense impetus 
be given to the commercial and industrial development of India’s resources 
and new and attractive fields opened for the employment of her educated 
joung men but the process of converting external debt into internal debt 
could be verv greatly accelerated In two venrs the taxpayer of India has 
managed without increasing his external obligations, to purchase for his 
own use an^ profit the eqiuh of the East Indian Railway, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and the Delhi-Umballa Kalka Railway Is not this 
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an object lesson of what the futuie may have m store if we set our minds 
wholeheartedly to the development of our own internal resources by the 
wise application and investment of oui own internal capital i The Govern- 
ment are domg what they can to forward the movement, but much must 
-depend on private enterprise and initiative, on the spread of education of 
the right kind and on the combating of what has been well designated by 
my friend kir Eushbrook Williams as India's “uneconomic tradition which 
does not recognise the production and accumulation of wealth as being 
.among man’s legitimate aims “ Theie are those, I know, who fear thao 
acceptance of the legitimacy of such an aim would mvolve a prostitution 
nf India’s highest self to ignoble ends What shall it pioht a man dc he 
gam the whole world and lose his own soul? If I beheved that India's 
adoption of this western economic doctrine would jeopaidise the high 
achievements of India's speculative thought and saciifice her spuituahty 
to a matenalistic and selhsh creed, I uould unhesitatingly range myseU 
with the opponents of change I do not thmk it is open to challenge that 
the depths of undeistandmg of man's relation to the Infinite which have 
been attamed by the best of India's speculative thmkers hold out to 
Western civilization as it exists to day a hope of spiritual progress — I stress 
the word “ progress " — which is an essential complement and corrective 
to the materialism which sprmgs from ovei -emphasis on the" practical 
business of conquest of Nature’s secrets and the i compulsion to mans 
“Service India long ago revolutionised mathematics and provided the West 
with the key to the most far-reaching of all among the mechanical instru- 
ments on which its control of nature has been built, when it piesented to 
Europe through the medium of Arabic the device of the cypher upon which 
all modern systems of numeration depend Even so, India, to day or 
to-morrow, will, I feel confident, levolutiomze Western doctiines of progress 
by demonstrating the insufiioiency and lack of finality of much of the 
West's present system of human values But I do not think that tho 
aenial of all value to western endeavours to increase the production and 
accumulation of wealth is essential as a support to the Indian philosophy 
of hfe I hold that increased production and accumulation of wealth are 
*a means — in themselves mdifferent, neither good nor evil — but an indisput- 
able means towaids the attainment of a higher ideal, the broaden ng and 
deepenmg of life’s meaning for the individual and still more for the mass 
of mankind What matters essentially is the purpose with which they are 
stiiven after, and East and West alike can and ought to strive after them 
8^2 a means to a bighei end It is an Indian commentator on Mr Eushorook 
Williams' challenge who has said that the tiouble is that th s uneconomic 
tradition has not made the Indian less materialistic than the European, but 
it has made him a worse mater al st 


38 Among the instruments of oui policy of encouraging the investment 
P habit, the Post Office Cash Certificate takes a promi- 

nent place This security combines m itself features 
belonging to savings bank deposits, in particular the 
facility for encashment at any t me and protect on against any risk of 
depreciation in value, together with some of the characteristics of an 
investment It may be regarded as the ideal security for the very small 
investor enablmg him to cross the bndge dividing a depositor m a savings 
bank from a holder of marketable investment securities It has been 
observed m England, and is no doubt true m India also, that a considerable 
portion of the money withdrawn when Savings Certificates are c isbcd is pofc 
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really thereby withdrawn from m^estment altogether, but is used for the 
purpose of reinvestment by the holder, for example, m house property, 
m the purchase of a business or in a marketable security of some kmd^ 
The money would very likely nob be saved at all if it had not hrsb of all 
been attracted to the prohtable purpose of the purchase of one and then 
mother cash certificate It is then accumulated for a period at compound 
interest and when it comes to be withdrawn the sum now grown to larger 
dimensions is added to the invested capital of the coimtry, and all the 
time a new class of small investor is be ng created by this process Durmg 
the year the popularity of the Post OflBce Gash Certificate has been even 
more pronounced than before and any action tendmg to check the growth 
of the habit of investment in cash certificates would be contrary to the 
true interests of India 

39 At the same time it must be real sed that the rate of 6 per cent 
compound mterest, which is obtainable on a cash certificate held until 
maturity, is now unduly high when regard is had to the general fall in the 
rate of interest ^ btamable on other Government securities We are 
moving on, as I have already said, towards a period when even 5 per cent 
will seem a high rate of return on an mvestment issued on the security 
of the Government of India The recent action of the Imperial Bank of 
India m reduc ng its rate of interest for savings bank deposits to 3-^ per 
cent nmv be cited as a further proof of the passing of the period of high, 
mtercbt rates generally We are therefore considering the quest on of 
making some alteration in the terms on wh ch the Post Office Cash Certi- 
ficates arc at present offered for subscription, while at the same time- 
introducing certain new measures which will add to the popularity of these 
icrtiticatcs and prevent any reduction m the yield from checking seriously 
the growth of the habit of investing m them I have observed recently 
-omc criticism of the Government s policy m offering these ceitificates 
for s iL on Uic ground that the growth of bank deposits is thereby 
ihciktd In so fur ns these complamts have reference to the high yield 
it prLocnt obtainable, the reduct on which we contemplate should remove 
mv ground for objection But I take issue with these critics when they 
unpK til it the general pohev of issuing cash certificates m htates against 
oMkt forint of ard depositing of sav ngs with banks No truth has 

hctn more firmU e«itabh^hed by the experience of all the countnes which 
!i ivi ufIoi>t(d and extended the s\ stem of cash cert ficates or corresponding 
Mcuntus than that the gcne^'nl stimulus to saving and investing which thev 
Cl c rLuct*! hencficiaU} on uU other forms of saving 
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common compla nt agamst tins pol cy is that it adds to the burden of the 
taxpayei;* of to-day by postponing tne date when Provincial contributions- 
can be further relieved and taxation reduced 1 challenge even this con- 
clusion The direct lesult of our pohcy on the Budget hgures foi 1926-27 
IB that our total charge for interest is over 1 crore less than in the revisecL 
estimate for 1925-26 and 3 44 crores less than m 1923-24 A continuance 
of this pohcy is certam to lead, m the absence of untoward mcidents, to a* 
considerable further reduction in the charge for interest in 1927-28 ani 
future years Departure from it would have disastrous effects on the rate, 
of mterest which we should have to pay for renewals of our maturmg debt 
and for the new capital required for reproductive purposes If we are 
able this year to bring to an end the unhappy history of the Cotton Excise- 
Duty, it IS largely because of the reduction in oui mterest charges Norr 
18 it only the taxpayer of the Central Government who benefits by the 
results of this pohcy The figures I have given relate to the net charge 
for interest m the Central Budget alone If railway rates and fares are 
in process oi reduction, it is in part due to the reduction in the charge for 
mterest on capital, present and future, invested m our railway enterprises*. 
If some of the Provincial Governments have received relief in regard to* 
their Provincial contributions and if they and the other Provmcial Govern- 
ments are hoping for further relief, it is to an appreciable extent the- 
reduction in our mterest chaiges which has enabled us to do what we have 
done and which justifies our hope and theirs of further relief Not onlv 
so, but the reduction in the charge for interest directly affects their own 
budgets, in that it serves to reduce the rate which they have to pa} for 
their borrowings from the Central Government A yeai ago the House 
showed its recognition of the wisdom of our policy regardmg provision for 
reduction and avoidance of debt by endorsing that policy and vot ng in 
full the demand in which that provision was included To-day I am able 
to show to the House the direct benefits of its wise action in this matter, 
and I trust that the House and the country w II now realise that it is not 
from any desire to maintain taxation at a higher level than is absolutcljr 
unavoidable that we ms st on the debt policy which we have adopted, but 
that such a pohcy is directly calculated to brm^ real advantages and real 
rehef to the taxpayer of to-day as well as to the taxpayer of to moiTow 

41 Before I pass on to the Budget estimates for 1926-27, I desire to- 
lefei biiefly to some not unimportant changes which* 
^ have been made this year in the form of the docu- 

ments which will shortly be placed before the Houso. 

A year ago, as the House w 11 remember, we introduced various changes m 
the form of the Demands foi Grants in the light of observations made by* 
the Pubhc Accounts Committee This year we are m possession of the 
results of an mquuy conducted at the lequest of the Public Accounts Com- 
nuttee into the possibility of improving the appropriation reports on lines 
suggested bv that Committee The Auditor General's lecommendations 
were considered by the Public Accounts Committee in August last and 
received their general approval, and their wishes are being earned out m 
the Appropriation Eepoits for the vear 1924-25 now under preparation In 
order to bnng the Demands for Grants into general conformity with the 
Appropnation Reports and thereby to facilitate comparisons between esti- 
mates and actuals, conesponding changes have been made in the form of 
the Demands for Grants for 1926-27 Each grant is now shown sub-divided 
into a number of sub-heads and the actual expenditure wiU be accounted 
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for "under each so Unit the Uublu Account^ Coininitlee, when they btruti- 
msc the final accounts, will bo able to coinpaic without diihoult^^ the actual 
cxpendituio with the budget jirovmion undti each sub-heud and to fullil 
more easily ihcir conslituUojml U\^\i o£ exnmnung ilit extent to which 
savings undei one sub licad luive been utilised by the Executive Govern- 
ment towards c\Ua c\pendiluu under anolhci The existing division by 
circles of account has, howevei, been retained and deUuls of expcudlturo 
are given in tho same fullness as befoic AnoUiei change which will jump 
to the eye of unvone using these \olunus is tint wc have reduced most of 
thorn to octavo sii^e — a change which clTcclb u cousidcrabk reduction in the 
cost of printing It is not possible to alter the si/o in all eases this year, 
but our intention is to eoinplote the process of conversion to octavo si/o 
m full a year hence 

42 A separate dernnud will be included in the 1020 27 Demands for 
Grants loi expenditure in connection with the sepuiution of Audit from 
Accounts m the United Provinces This meusuro luis been advocated by 
the Retrenchment CominiUec and by the Reforms Enquiry Couuiutteo from 
different points of view The latter Committee held that separulion of 
Provincial from Central iinanee was an essential preliminary to any appre- 
ciable advance towaids provincial autonomy in financial matters, but be- 
fore such sepal ation can be accomplished, iTovincial Govcinmcnts must be 
m contiol of their own Accounts Audit, however, appeart, to be a subject 
which should remain as at present m the hands of a single authority, the 
Auditoi General, all over India The separation of Audit from Accounts 
IB thereiore invoked as a prohmmwy to further advance and it appears to 
offer other incidonlal advantages I need only uicnliou two ut present 
The new system of accounting which wc propose to introduce greatly facili- 
tates a closer and more efficient control of expenditure by the Department 
responsible for that expenditure as a continuous process during the period 
of the expenditure The Audit department, on the other hana, is relieved 
from the mechanical routine duties inxolved in the present system and its 
audit becomes more searching With tho approval of the Secretary of 
State, therefore, wc have decided ns an experuncnlal measure to intro- 
duce the new Bcheme of scpaiation, as from 1st April 1920, m the accounts 
of the United Provinces whose Government have expressed thoir desire for 
its introduction 


Budget Estimates eor 192G-27 
ExpeiidtiuTO 

43 Tlie form in which the detailed Military estimates will be placed 

Kf.u before the House has not been materiahv altered as 

expenditure estimates, and 

the changes are confined to a more logical rearrangement of minor heads 
As Honourable Members are aware, a Committee has been appointed to 
investigate the system of Cost Accounts at present in force in tho Army, 
with a lepiesentative of tho Public Accounts Committee of tins House 
among the members Our evpenenco of tho present system of cost accounts 
during tho last four years and the fact that the British Government have 
recently decided to introduce radical modifications into the system of coat 
accounting in the British Army led us to the conclus on that such an inquiry 
had become necessary in India Material changes in the form of the mili- 
tary estimates have therefore to be postponed pending the examination of 
the recommendations of that Committee Fuller explanations have, how- 
-ever, been given of the various details of the military estimates in view of 
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i\w di'^in m iW murbc of tlio Bucl^'ol JebatL^j last year by mem- 

bem i)f tlus lIoii‘-(. 

I! TIu lu i lurlit ir\ i \i)v,jKliLiiie for (Ik* \cir 1020 27 ib csUniutud to 
uiK.unt to 'il KS J » t ' rLiliiulion of 1 ^7 crons as LOMi[)iirc<l w»ta 

tliu Hud^tl i^tuuiilt > lor lOJ") 2 k, thus inarKin^^ a fiirlhti sta^o in iJvanco 
tou ird ihc ^<Mi h\ tli< Item la IniK n( i oiMnnUet* Tlio provision for 
< si ibh*^lK d Ji ^ invauUs to ol21 irou^. tbo 1) ilantc lopicscnliir^ ru- 
in nut-, ni spM I il pn^t A ir clnr^i s 'lla* of *>1 H8 ciorch mulndcs i 

nnn oi Hi 1 ilvlis ior thi* piMJunt (f ^*rituj|Ks to dt mobilised oiliccrn, this 

lu.in» llu \ \K ir Almli v ill be bnriluu tl \ ith a thai;*t‘ of (lus tliaracter 

21 f lull h {\\ lu 1 n pn)\uiid hr (lu Kanpbtion ot tin* building jiro^^ramino 

m pn s m W iMrst m ind for tin Ko, d \ir lorei On tlu other hand, 

\i» ippi ir f ‘I tin* lUoKK nt l<» but <, mu dmost t > llu i lul of the surplus 
\s ir tf n s ubih hi\i bttu i b tttiri lai llu* iruhl sj(b» of the aciount for 
Msm \* ir* pi t \\ »• in dl ovin/ for i irtdil tu ouU 2*1 laldis under this 
lu ui 1 com]<»ntl wuli 70 I ilvlis m ilu HudtJi l i (inia(» of 102") 20 and 

1,10 1 /Um m 1021 2") Oht fi^nn of 71 21 rron s jji t foi eslahlibhcd chnr;^cs 

n I lud» ^ a suiii uf ip[>ro\un Ut ]\ u\) bddi for lu u ui;^int ineusurcs mainly 

of I ion »< Mirrm^ nituro f<jr tlu pun In i of lu u npupment 

J7 \mon-:lIu mor< salu m b u ir* m()u*mu t -itimaU s i iin> mention 
lifsl tlu* dnappi triin of pro\isu n for ono Urili h ('a\ ilr% le^hnent, cost- 
in'^ i sum of j 2 1 dvhs a ir, u h i h li n lun la‘un <liup\ nsi d \\ uli, (lus bcin;' 
tlu list of llu* sj)tcdu ndiuUons of (lu Mreii^tli lollouin^^ on the reconi- 
imnditioi f>{ llu Ibtriu lum nl ( omimtt< e uliuh riinaintd to he e irncd 
out ( li for fuun.ons m Indn iial m 1 n^^land sho\s a rceiiriin^ reduc- 
tion of 17 1 ibin, V lub ])i\nKnis to llu War Ofiite for Jkitish truibporfc 
clnr^i ^ hi\K lutu brouabt do\ n li\ 17 1 ddn II Ins lu en nceobsary to 
pro idt in uMuionil 20 1 ddn o nne to hiedier pruts for arluhs of food 
md b<ri^e, md lu idditioinl 20 1 dchs n d-o nuliuKd for llu* purpose of 
icnbnlm^ tlu jmurumm of tltilrdu ition of birracks and of butldm" 
of nnv Imun for Indian tnojis As t olT to tins last lnbiIilY» an addi- 
tior d ( n dit fif 20 laldn uilmpiUd fiom llu* disposal of surplus military 
laiuK and budding's 

lb Our lot il txjuuditure on mdd ir\ strvma, lueluding the Army. 

M mne, Mihtar\ Works, and the T{o\al \ir lont. amounted in the \ear 
1020 21 to 87 1 entires net, of ulneh about 20 cr< res represented 
spteial (xpnuhture on ojieritions in Wa/iiistan WOth the ces- 
satK)u of these oiu rations, the Budj^el estimates for 1922-23, 

V hieli fonned the basis of ilu* Jblreiuhmonl Committees in- 
vt hU^nlions, slioued a net tot il expenditure of 07 75 crores 
'] he n eommeud ition (if (hat Comnutteo was tint the Budftet for 1923 24 
bhould be fixiul at 57^ eron*s, subject to such additions ns ini^^ht bo necessary 
m view of the delay which would ensue m carrMii^^ out the changes recom- 
mended and m order to meet special expenditure in Wa/iristan, etc The 
Oomrruttie w'ent on to say that for hubbciiuent years the adoption of their 
recommend itions should cn ihle the estimates to ho reduced to 57 crorcs, 
irrcsfiective of savings duo to further economies or fall in prices, and they 
expressed the opinion that continuous efforts to ensure further reductions 
should, m combination witli the expected further full in prices, enable the 
military budget to be reduced to 50 crores net after the lapse of a few years 
The actual expenditure of the year 1923-24 amounted to 66 23 crores and 
the first stage of 57 crores mentioned by the Ectronchmeut Committee was 
thus passed m the first year The figure of 50 23 crorcs included heavy 
J 3 xpendituro on gratuities to demobilised officers and m Wazinstan, but 
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these abnormal items weie counter balanced by credits from tlio proceeds 
of sale and utilisation of surplus stores The Budget for the year 192d 24 
allotted a net sum of 02 croies for military services This \wis reduced 
in the Budget for 1924-25 to CO-J- crorcs, but by the time when the Budget 
for 1925 26 was under consideration the actual effect of the retrenchment 
operations, which it had been difTicult to guugc in advance, had become 
apparent, and it was possible to reduce the budget provision for 1925-2(> 
to 66 25 crores net 

47 The following table brings out the results achieved at a glance — 


Net expenditure of Military services 


Budget estimato 
Hevised esfciomto 
Actual expenditure 


1031-32 1932-23 
66 83 67 75 

60 35 67 CO 

69 81 f6z7 


1023-21 1021-25 
62 00 CC.6 

69 71 56 33 

66 23 55 c3 


(In cro'ca of rupee? •) 
11.5-iO 102r-.7. 
50 25 5i£a 
GO 28 


These figures include certain disturbing items both on the credit and 
debit side, and it is therefore of special interest to compare the true figures 
of the established charges, that is, the normal cost after elimination of spe- 
cial charges such as those for demobilisation of surplus officers and special 
credits for the eating down of surplus stores In comparing these figures 
with the figures given by the Retrenchment Committee, Honourable Mem- 
bers should bear m mind the fact that certain charges amount- 
mg m 1926-27 to 39 lakhs, of which the most important 
are the charges for Customs duty on imported stores and the cost of 
Stationery and Printing, have been added to the military estimates since 
1923-24, as the result oJE new decisions regarding classification 


Ad'justed figures of Established charges 



1923-24 

1924-2B 

(In crorcs of rupccf.)’ 
1G25--6 192^-27 

Estimato 

61 9 

60 4 

65 0 6^4 a 

Actuals 

66 7 

66 8 

65 2 




(reviecd cstina'^tc ) 


48 I cannot allow this opportumty to pass without refemng once again 
to the deep debt of gratitude which I owe to the la.e Lord Rawlinson for 
his wholehearted co-operation and earnest detemiination to secure economy 
in expenditure on military services His un ime y death meant a gr’evoua 
loss to me — lost a personal friend and a colleague to whom I owed more 
than I can say — and India lost a time fnend The ideal at which he con- 
stantly aimed was an Army in India not larger than he regarded abso- 
lutely essential m India’s interests, adequately equipped and fully trained, 
so that India might obtain the maximum service fiom a fully efficient force 
at the mimmum cost Our mihtary expenditure was kept durmg his regime 
under constant scrutiny by the Pmance and Army Departments with tho 
object of securing further economies I gladly add that this policy has been 
continued imder his successor and has the full support of His Excellency 
Sir William Birdwood I am confident that adherence to this pol cy wili 
result m still further reductions m our mihtary expendiiure without the 
sacrifice of that essential security whmh must always be our first aun 

49 We are fortunately able to foresee considerable savings of an auto- 
matic character m our established charges m future years, as the result of 
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the reduction of the rates of pay of the Jliitish soldier which ( aino into 
•effect in Octobei, 1925 The immediate saving foi 1920-27 utidet Lius iioud 
IS nut appieciable as the leduced rates ot pay affect only now reciuits, but 
It IS estimated thai, taken in conjunction with the reductions below lucbont 
cost which Mid in due couise result from the iccent icvision of tliu pny of 
officers in Jidy, 192'!, the sav ngs from ihis souicc should lunount to 12 
lakhs in 1927-28, increasing annually to about 80 lakhs in lO.’lO dl, and 
about IJ crorcs m 1933-34 Bet re leaving the mihtuiy e^Lanatei, 1 iriufit 
refer bnefly to the question of stocks hold by the Army on vvluclt f com- 
mented last year jDuring the course of the ycai the whole qucslion hmi 
been completely examined and considerable mcddications arc ncccimary in 
the figuies then given which were based only on information availablo at 
headquarters A fu 1 statement of the balances n iw disclosid will be found 
in the volume of detailed estimates 'I'lie amount of stoelcs held proves 
to be appreciably m excess ot the amount indicated m the figures placed 
before the Retrenchment Committee, and of those on which wo have hitherto 
been working One of the terms of reference to the expert coinrnittco of 
inquiry into the arsenals and ordnance depots which L mentioned carl it r 
in my speech is the examination of surplus and obsolete sloi ks, and I Imvo 
httle doubt that a further reduction will be effected as tho result of Ihw 
-enquiry 


50 I non' turn to our cst mates of Civil expenditure The fotal figure 
of Civil e'^pend'ture in the revised isfirniitfs for 
ni eipsn re 1925-20 lb 41 46 erores, the corresponding figure for 
1926-27 IS 41 76 crores Th s small inerea-jC, which amounts to 30 lakhs, 
eonceals a big decrease In 1025-20 we hud a big non-reeurring credit, 
onginalh estimated at 1 29 crores but now asrertamed m tin nvistd (sti- 
inates to be 1 81 crorcs, on account of the transfer of p''-tal and Uk graphic 
■stores (including the stores of the Indo-European Tflegniph Department) 
from Revenue lo Cap tal The chef feature of the erpfrdituri of jy26'27 
js the reduction v'hosc signiheanec I have already erd^avourtd lo f /plain, 
■of appro vimateh 1 erore m the charge for infc'r' -^t For market debt fhe 
char'^e lor interest m 1026-27 she /s a rcduiUon of 1 70 erore-, on thr currnit 


year s figures part’v because of the fffut-i f f our coe-.ir- on loan and partly 
because '■e were ab e to finantr all our o"n > A -'pfriditiin ififliidng 
■ral.avs and tar capita! exprridituro of Fro , -J C-" c rnme rii,i -ji hotit 
acdini? to our rn^rWt debt On the other bird, ‘ ^r^ •< an increa-*- of 75 
k’-hs under Tn^eres* on mf om oblrvO'^s -/hah nichifh ; inf/rer: 

on n "ud -'r dar ■'unds, sj/in/i bmkde;/^/-, ' tsb c crfdic afe * irt: 

unfunded d ht cen'-raff' 'Hic net ruhj Uon in W chirgcs i th'-r-^f'^ 

one erore 
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I think be follomng the procedure which is most m accordance with finan- 
*cial pirpiiety, and we shall at the same time avo d disturbance m our 
own Budget estimates ansmg out of the fluctuatmg and uncertain charac- 
ter of these receipts This proposal and the proposal to brmg to an end 
the pract ce of setting aside for debt purposes a sura equal to tne Customs 
duty on stoics impoited on capital account are intended to be taken to 
.gethei The result of the two proposals comb ned will be to reheve our 
revenues of a charge of about 7 lakhs if our estimate of rece pts on repara- 
tion account is approximately correct 

57 This may perhaps be a convenient pomt at- which to mention that 
we are continumg for 1926-27 the assignments on accoimt of Customs 
duty on Government stores mtroduced as a temporary measure two years 
ago to those Provinces which have not yet ob famed a reduction m their 
contributions to the Central Government The only important item m 
this connection is a sum of 5 39 lakhs payable to Bombay It is obviously 
desirable that these assignments which are objectionable m principle, 
-should be extmguished at an early date and we propose very sho’dly tc 
take up this question in connection with the examination of the Report 
mf the Taxation Enquiry Committee recently published, with special refir- 
ence to their proposal for modifying the existmg Devolution Rule 15 in 
jregard to the payment to the Provinces of a share m Income-tax receipts 
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Revenue, 1926-27 

58 I now turn to the estimates of our revenue It is necessary to 
anticipate some diminution m the imports of sugar, 
but we mav reasonably look for compensation for 

i,he sums thus lost in increased receipts from duty on cotton piecegoods 
and m uhat I may call the normal growth under other heads On th s 
basis the net revenue under the head of Customs is estimated at 48 15 
crores. or an increase of 1 30 crores over the revised estimate for the 
current year This figure includes 1,75 lakhs of revenue from the Cotton 
Excise Duty This ma\ be regarded as a fairly conservative estimate of 
what the yield from the duty would be if it were continued The y^eld 
in 1924-25 the last lear m which the duty was fully collected was 2,18 
lakhs, wdiile the highest figure during the last six years was 2,31 lakhs 

59 The mam change in the trade conditions of 1925-26 as compared 
with the previous jear is that the cotton null industry 
in Bombay has passed through what I hope will 

prove to be the penod of its severest depression We have to allow there- 
fore for an appreciable reduct on m our revenue from Bombay under the 
head of Taxes on Income Conditions elsewhere have been the whole 
better than m the previous \ear and our administration is increasing all 
the tune m efficienc\ We h'>ve adopted for 1926 27 a figure of 16 15 
cron s of receipts under this head or 10 lakhs less than our revised estimate 
for 102*) 26 This represents 1 20 crores less than the Budget estimate for 
the current \car 
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1 estimate our rece pts unde** the head Salt at the figure of 6 90 
crores which a^^sumes that accumulated stocks will 
have been \nr\ed do»vm by the end of this month. 

The gross receipts from onium are estimated at 59 lak'^s belo;/ 
the '=^d fir’ure for 1G25-26 which included a 1 irga 
adventitious receipt under Excise opium owing 
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the taking over by the Provincial Governments of stocks held at treasuries 
The net receipts are estimated to be practically the same as this jear, 
namely, 2 26 croies owmg to leductions m expenditure already referred to 


62 As the House is awaie, the total contribution from Railways to 
general revenues durmg 1926-27 is estimated at 
aiwa^n g ciores This represents simply the amount of 

the fixed contribution based on the actual leceipts for 1924-25 which was 
a particularly profitable year It assumes that the net gam from Railways, 
after deducting the contribution, will not exceed 3 crores and will accord- 
mgly be transferred m full to the railway reserve 
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63 The workmg expenses ot the Indian Posts' and Telegraphs De- 
partment for 1926-27 are estimated at 10 17 crores, 
or 61 lakhs more than m 1925-26 The growth of 

workmg expenses is due m paiii to the absence of the non-iecurrent features 
which, as already explained, made the figure of 1925-26 less than the nor- 
mal, and m part to an mcrease m expenditure amountmg to 10 lakhs due 
to the decisiou of the Railw^ay Department to withdraw the concession of 
iree railwaj^’ passes to postal employes, and to the mclusion of a provision 
of about 19 lakhs foi new measures designed to improve the emoluments 
and terms of service of the postal and telegraph staff The concessions 
an the case of the postal staff involve an addition of 15 lakhs to our expendi- 
ture The gloss leceipts have not kept pace vnth the mcrease m expendi- 
ture, and we can expect an improvement of only 41 lakhs, m akin g the 
total of our gross receipts foi 1926-27 10 65 ciores as compared with 
10 24 crores m 1925-26 The Post Ofl&ce account alone shows an estimat- 
ed profit of 20 lakhs, but there is a loss of 20 lakhs on the Telegraphs and 
of 10 lakhs on the Telephones, owong largely to the fact that the charge 
ior mterest is proportionately heaviei m the case of the latter servi es 
The upshot is that the estimates of the ^^ear pomt to a loss of appioximateiy 
10 lakhs on the workmg of the department as a whole I have, however, 
every confidence that a revival in trade will lead m due course to a con- 
'Siderable addition to our revenue from telegrams which has recently been 
disappomtmgly low, and that by next year the department will be com- 
pletely self-supportmg To complete the pictuie I must add that owmg 
to a reduction m traffic we expect, m addition, a loss of 6 7 lakhs m 1926-27 
on the working of the Indo-European Telegraph Department 

64 The House w^iU observe that m face of these figures it is impossible 
for us to contemplate any reduction this year m the rates for letters and 
postcards — a subject on which after an interesting debate m this House 
a few weeks ago further discussion was adjourned m order that the whole 
matter might be consideied m its proper settmg in coimection wnth the 
Budget figures The wisdom of the course then taken is now apparent 
Such a 1 eduction of charges as was then under consideration is clearly 
impossible unless the taxpayer is to be saddled with the burden of a heavy 
subsidy m lehef of the customers of our postal and telegraph system I 
know that a return to pre-war rates is keenly desired m many quarters in 
“the House and m the country , nor would the Government desire to oppose 
such a reduction for a moment if they believed that it was within the 
range of practical politics I desire, however, to put the question frankly 
before the House There is m my view no probabihty whatever of a 
xetum to pre-war rates for letters and postcards except at the cost of a 
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further economies m oui mihtary expenditure which still contams special 
Items of a non-r ©current chaiacter 

71 After giving full weight to these various considerations, we nave 
oome to the conclusion that there is no undue iisk in treating the whole 
of our surplus as a recurrent one I have already confided to the House 
the seciet that the Finance Bill mciudes provision for the final abohtion 
of the Cotton Excise Duty, and the piivilege of sharing with the Govern- 
ment in the credit for this historic achievement will belong to the Legis- 
lature when the Emance Bill is passed This leaves us with a divisible 
surplus available for other purposes amountmg to 1,30 lakhs The House 
will I feel sure have no hesitation m agreemg that past expressions of 
policy and the truest interests of the people of India alike demand that, 
after usmg If cioies of the sum at om disposal for the reduction of Central 
taxation, we should devote as much as we can of the lest to the rehef of 
the Provinces We accordingly propose to apply 1,25 lakhs to the further 
reduction of the Provincial contributions in accordance with the Devolution 
Buies The rehef thus afforded will go to the extent of 57 lakhs to Madras, 
33 lakhs to the United Provinces, 28 lakhs to the Punjab and 7 lakhs to 
Burma 

72 The total of the Provincial contributions fixed under the Meston 
Settlement was 9 83 crores A yeai ago we made a permanent reduction 
of 2^ crores and provided 63 lakhs for the continuance of the temporary 
lemission of Bengal's contribution With the additional If crores set 
-aside now, we shall have reduced our rehanoe on the Provmces by 4 38 
croies in all, which is not very far shoit of half the total The Provmces 
whom fortune and the Devolution Buies favour this year are (apart from 
Bengal) the same as those which obtained the biggest benefit a yeai ago 
But the turn of the other Provmces will come They are all brought 
much nearer fruition by the events of the last two years and uill no 
longer feel that the prospect of remission does not interest them Mean- 
while the taxpayers if not the Government of the Province of Bombay 
m particular and of other Provinces m a lesser degree secure the benefit 
of the repeal of the Cotton Excise Duty, the rebef given m this budget 
being divided between the Central taxpayer and the Provincial Governments 

73 At an earlier stage m my speech, the approaching end of the life 
of this Assembly tempted me to compare the figures of India's debt now 
with those of three years ago Before closing let me mdulge in a further 
glance backwards and a glimpse into the future The first Assembly was 
burdened with the ungrateful task of imposing extra taxation in order to 
bridge the yawning gap between revenue and expenditure, a task that at 
one time seemed well-nigh hopeless The Budget of 1924-25 which com- 
cidcd with the first session of th^s House signalised our definite escape from 
the era of deficits and brought the Salt tax back from Bs 2-8 a maund to 
the present rate of Bs 1-4 For this reduction though no doubf it had the 
assent of the majority, only the minonty m this House who voted for the 
bccond reading of the Finance Bill can claim to share the credit with the 
Government and the Council of State, and the Government did not conceal 
their view that a higher rate, which might have enabled us by now to have 
achieved the complete extinction of the Provincial contnbutfons, had much 
to commend it But, if this House dealt in a sten-motherlv wav with 
the Budget of 192t-25, it placed to its credit six months later the conven- 
tion m regard to Ihe separation of railway finance from general finance, a 
reform which I regard as the greatest financial achievement of the years 
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under review We have made other advances in our financial machinery 
during this penod, such as the establishment of the Provmcial Loans Fund. 
and the formulation of a cleai pohcy of reduction and avoidance of debt, 
and we have paved the way for othei advances, as for mstance, the separa- 
tion of Accounts and Audit, and the reform of the Indian currency system. 
We have moreover gieatly improved the mechanism of the Assembly's- 
financial control But the new anangement for deahng with our Kailway 
Budget remains the outstanding feature It has cleared the path for a 
contmuous programme of railway construction and rehabihtation, and is- 
the direct parent of the proposals for progressive reduction of rates and 
fares which has now been put m hand, while it has reheved our general 
finances of an intolerable burden of unceiiiainty The Delhi session of 1925- 
found the Government and the Assembly workmg together, as you, Sir 
will remember, to put the finishing touches to our Debt Redemption plans- 
and to make a substantial beginning of the remission of Provmcial contnbu- 
tions To-day we are continmng last year's work while at the same time 
celebrating the happy extinction of the notorious (even if sometimes 
mabgned) Cotton Excise Duty 

74 I ask those who profess unendmg dissatisfaction with the Eeforma 
and denounce them as a sham and the Government as msmcere and un- 
responsive, does the financial story of these three short years justify de- 
pression or despondency ? In that bnef space we have immensely improved 
our financial machmery and have progressed nearly half-way on the road to- 
extinction of the Provincial contiibulions, and we have reduced the Salt 
tax and abolished the Cotton Excise Duty For five years the Reformed! 
Legislatures have been at work in India It is true that weather conditions 
have on the whole favoured us and that the level of taxation is still high 
m comparison witn 1914, though not in comparison with other countries 
But to me it oecms undeniable that the association of chosen representa- 
tives of the people of India with the Executive Government and their con- 
stant interaction the one upon the other m the Assembly and the Council 
of State have enabled India io win thiough the inevitable discomforts of 
the period following the wai \\ath a measure of success that makes her 
financial position the envy of other nations and could scaicely have been* 
possible without the Reformed Constitution The members of this House 
appear to me sometimes to fix their attention so earnestly on what aie called 
political questions as to overlook the steady advance towaids the goal of 
constitutional self-government which is being registeied day by day m 
administration and in finance Mi Coates, the present Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, made a confession of faith m a speech delivered last May 
soon after he succeeded to the Premieiship, which deserves, I think, the 
careful considei-ation of those who are working for India's future ‘‘ It may 
seem ", he said, " that I have unduly stressed the financial and administra- 
tive aspect of Government My six years of Ministenal service, ho\\ever, 
have convmced me that intensive apphcation of the prmciples of sound 
finance to eveiy function of Government is ever essential in the public 
interest It is from that solid foundation created that we can build the 
structure of our public services and enable the development of our country 
to proceed Only by judicious care and foresight in 

settmg our financial foundations is it possible to devote the necessary atten- 
tion to all our citizens 

75 The Government of India and this Assembly have not always seen 
eye to eye on financial questions, but the record shows that we have 
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together, not without rei\ ard, to estabhsh a foundation of financial stabihty 
far more firmly based than when we began We leave to the next Assembly 
the task of building on those foundations with the firm assurance that, 
though all the difficulties are not surmounted and though new anxieties may 
anse, they will not have to complam of our work of preparation and will 
find their financial hentage a source of strength m advancmg to the solution 
of the pohtical and constitutional tasks which await them (Loud applause ) 


Statement comparing the actual Revenue and Expenditure of the Central 
Government (Imperial Revenue and Expenditure before the Reforms) 
with the Revised Estimates for each year from 1915-16 to 1924-25 

(See paragraph 3 of speech ) 
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Thinsday, 4th March, 1926 

GENERAL DISCUSSION OE THE BUDGET— PART IT 

Fiest St\ge 

Colonel J D, Crawford (Bengal European) Sir, I too would like to pay 
mj tnbute of praise to the Honourable the Emance Member on the very 
satisfactory state of India's finances which this year’s Budget has disclosed 
I think wo must all admit that the happy weather conditions which we have 
had dunng the past two years have contnbuted largely to that happy result 
But we also have to admit that his own work has done very much to bring 
about this very excellent result 

The Budget is framed %\jth a very real courage, for in two years we have 
"\iped off for ever over 4^ crores of provmcial contributions, and crores 
of cotton excise duty It needs a good deal of courage to exclude those 
from jour revenues, and noting this courage of the Honourable the Finance 
Member, I wonder if he will not also show a little more courage and do 
52 '^inetlnng to reduce the heavy customs duties from ’^hich the country is 
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now suSermg Last year he brought in a reduction of two annas a gallon 
on petrol, and he was justified in doing so by the added receipts he got 
last year In pressmg for a reduction of the customs duties on necessities, 
I feel that there is some necessity for a general reconsideration of what 
are luxuries In particular I press for a reduction of the customs duties on 
necessary clothing, cheap motor cars, patent medicines and tinned foodstuffs 
1 beheve that if the Finance Member would give serious considei*ation to this 
question he will find that his revenues will not decrease but will mcrease , 
^nd so far as clothmg is concerned I am more or less certain that there is 
a very considerable amount of smugghng now gomg on owmg to the very 
ligh rates of duties 

With regard to the motor cai, I have durmg the past year travelled over 
a large part of India and through many mofussil districts Everywhere the 
motor car and the motor bus is coming mto general use for tiansportation 
purposes and is helpmg to develop and educate the country, and the lorry 
^Iso IS commg into more general use for the purposes of commerce But 
it has struck me how those who are runnmg taxis and busses in the mofussil 
'Can ever make them a paymg proposition Some of the roads over which 
I have traveled are m an absolutely disgraceful condition Once when I 
was travellmg down m Southern India one hundred miles on a particular 
stretch was like a coiTugated iron roof and I had a raw patch on my back 
by the time I had done that hundred miles, and I cannot xmderstand how 
-any motor traffic on roads like that can ever pay the promoters of those 
'busmesses I welcome the suggestion which is included in the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee’s Beport that customs duties should be reduced in order 
iihat revenue from motor cars may be allotted to the development and 
upkeep of our i-oads I trust, Sii, that the Fmance Member will give 
wery serious consideration to this question of high customs duties, because 
piofc only does it raise the prices of imported articles but it also raises the 
prices of clothing manufactured in this country, and whilst we are givmg 
away the tax-payers’ money m protection for essential industnes and m 
relief to cotton rmllowners, I would like to raise a voice on behalf of the 
ordmary tax-payer that he too should get some lehef m this matter of 
iiaxation I feel fairly certain that a reduction, as I say, will lead to 
increase and not a decrease m our customs levenue 

And now, Sir, I would like to turn on this occasion to a discussion of 
the mihtary Budget and mihtary policy There are several features of 
interest which have occuned durmg the year that are worth nolbmg The 
first was the very excellent manoeuvres which were carried out tins year 
T)y the Army at Rawalpindi, manoeuvres which I understand were excessive- 
ly mstructive and exceedmgly economical In fact, I understand that they 
were far more mstructive than the manoeuvres which were held m England 
and infinitely less costly While we congratulate the Army Department 
on keeping down the cost of these manoeuvres and the cost of the" military 
expenditure, I trust that this is not done at the expense of the pocket of 
the officer I was travellmg up by tram with officers who were ordered 
:as judges and umpires on these manoeuvres and I was surprised to find 
iihat they are not treated m regard to tiavelhng allowances with the same 
hberahty as they are treated vhen on ordmary duty, and that m many 
cases they are actually out of pocket m performing their duty I would 
like also to refer to the despatch on the operations earned out by the EovaJ 
Air Force in Wazinstan It is a matter of considerable interest to not 

k 
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that these operations which were earned out by the Au Poice were success- 
ful, and I would have liked to know what the actual cost of those opera- 
tions was compared with the operations carried out by the regular army 
on previous occasions It is a matter of considerable interest to UB to know 
what is the cheapest form of defence and to see whether our Air Porce 
needs development still more than it has been developed up to date We, 
I think, m India, are lucky m that particularly we have a Defence Ministry, 
and theiefore the jealousies between the vanous services of defence are^ 
not so likely to anse m this country as m England, and we would bke to 
see our defence developed m the most economical and efiBcient manner 
that IS possible The Honourable the Emance Member the other day, 
I think, said that he was m favour of ''mihtary msurance at a minimum 
cost ” That is a motto with which we would all be m sympathy provided 
he says that the msurance should be adequate The last great war showed 
us how m Great Bntam, at least^ we have been burdened with very heavy 
taxation because m peace time the tax-payei and the Government were 
not prepared to pay an adequate insurance, and want to be perfectly 
certam that our military msurance is adequate and efficient I notice im 
his budget speech he alluded to the fact that “60 lakhs of rupees were 
to be granted for new urgent measures mainly of a non-recurrmg nature 
for the purchase of new equipment “ Surely, Sir, our military services- 
should not suddenly hke this have to come to us for new equipment Is it 
not then true that they have been deprived of their normal supplies oF 
equipment and that therefore our army has not been properly equipped^ 
I believe that not only have they not had enough equipment at al] tunes 
bub m regard to “mobility'' they aie far from what should be the efficient 
standard If we want to get any reduction in our military msuiance, there 
is only one method by which you can get it, and that is to eliminate some' 
of the nsks against which you are insuring And heie agam you coma 
back to that old question of our frontier policy 

Another matter of considerable interest is the vindication which we have" 
received concerning our policy m xegaid to Wazixistan Only last month, 
I think it was, that the Mahks of the Mahsuds and Wazirs entertained the 
Chief Commissioner to a garden party m their country a sure sign fchafr 
some of our troubles in that direction are over I am one of those that 
believe that until we administer and fulfil our responsibilities to the people 
withm our borders right up to our borders with Afghanistan, we shall not 
be able to make any material reduction in our military insurance 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru (Meerut Division Non Muhammadan Rural) 
May I know what you mean by we? 

Colonel J D Crawford I mean the countiy 

Mr President I was told that the Honomable Members on that side^ 
had decided not to take any part m the discussion to-day 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru You weie wrongly infomied, Sii, I never 
said 60 

Colonel J# Crawford That, I feel, is the policy that should be pursued 
by the House as a whole I am one of those who think that m associatings 
the peoples of the North West Frontier with their own Local Government 
hes a great opportunity for building up the strength of our frontier and m. 
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getting them on oui side and eventually helping us to i educe oui expendi- 
ture on military insurance I urge on the House that we should contmue 
this policy which is appearing to be successful, for there is little hope of 
any real reduction in our military expenditure until we find a satisfactory 
solution to the fiontiei problem 

Mr W P Hudson (Bombay Nominated Official) Sir, I use for the 
first, and I hope the last time this Session, to make a few remarks, not,^ 
I fear, entirely favourable on this Budget Seeing that I shall probably 
spend fhe whole of next week trying to persuade Honourable Members on 
all sides of the House to vote for every item in the Budget and every clause 
of the Finance Bill, it may seem a little curious that I should now propose 
tc offei what I, at any rate, consider as decidedly damaging cruicism But 
the House will undei’stand that on this occasion I am speakmg as the- 
representative of the Government of Bombay, and that the Government of 
Bombay finds this Budget a disappointing one, not so much for what it 
contains as for wffiat it omits Sometimes I feel, Sir, that probably no one 
has so much reason to be grateful for the re-anangement of the seating m 
this House as my Honourable friend the Finance Member In days gone 
by, as he doubtless well remembers he was alw^ajs confronted by a solid- 
phalanx of able Bombay financiers, second to none, in capacity, m eloquence 
and in critical alertness Sir Basil Blackett could hardly flicker an eyelid, 
much less quote a figure, without evoking a protest from Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakuidas or Sir Montagu Webb, or inviting the well directed criticism oih 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad or Mr Jamnadas Mehta They diffeied widely 
among themselves, that stalwart band of Bombay experts, on most subjects^ 
but 01 this they were united, that the financial policy of the Government 
of India, though unsound in many respects, was most unsound of all in its 
treatment of Bombay Well, Sir, owing to the exigencies of the party 
system, the phalanx is no longer there Only Mr Jamnadas Mehta 
remains, and rumour has it that, ownng to ciicumstances over which he has 
no control, even he may not be with us next week But, Sii, though imdeir 
the new arrangements the Bombay Members have been scattered to the- 
four comers of the House, and although some of us, like myself, have been 
undeservedly relegatea to the back Benches, yet we are none the less 
united m heart on this question, and we hope to make our fire none the 
less effective though it will perhaps be less concentrated than it was m years 
gone by 

Now^ Sir, let me begm by acknowledging the good things in the Budget 
before I pass on to less agreeable topics Conung as I do from the Province' 
of Sind and knowong the nch promise of the excavations at Mahenja-Daro, 

I heaxiily welcome the pioposal to create an Indian Aichteological Fund, 
a proposal which, I am sure, will commend itself to all Members of this^ 
House who are genuinely inteiested in the historv and archteology of thit> 
country Then, in the second place, we m Bombay are of course extremely 
glad that it is proposed to bury the cotton excise duty for ever, and we 
are specially grateful to the Governor-General for the exercise in this regard 
of the special power so wnsely vested in him by the Constitution I imder- 
stand that the power of issuing Ordinances is not one which commands the 
entire approval of Honourable Members opposite, but I am sure my friend^ 
Mr Jamnadas Mehta, if he were here, would agree with me that the ever— 
cise of this powei last December was a real godsend to Bombay And I 
look forward with confidence to Mr Jamnadas Alehta, if he i^;,j^ill here,-. 
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iiccompan}ing me into the lobby when the time comes to confirm tho 
Governor-Generals action 

But, Sir, although the abohtion of the cotton excise duty undoubtedly 
benefits the great mill mdustry of Bombay, and will, we all fervently hope, 
contribute to a marked revival of trade, it must not be forgotten that 
it bnngs no revenues (at any rate directly) to the coffers of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay Sir Basil Blackett wiU doubtless get his lewaid in an 
increase m Income-tax, but the Government of Bombay will get absolutely 
nothing unless the Income-tax goes above a figure which is almost im- 
possible at the present time, and which has not been reached since 1921-22 
This Budget cannot but be a disappomtment to us m Bombay, and that 
for two reasons The first is, of course, that we still get no reduction 
in our provincial contribution of Bs 56 lakhs It is true that last year 
ue did get a crumb that fell from the rich man’s table and we were duly 
grateful for it 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Fmanca ^Ipmhpv\ Wera vou? 
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Mr W T Hudson But I am afiaid that unless \\e can see moie obvious 
indications, of ’what is known m political circles as a ‘ change of heart’’, 
are apparent m the budget speech, the Bombay Members will be obhged 
to go on talkmg about it I am not going to repeat to the House the 
-elaboiate figures which Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and I gave it last year 
But t^o thmgs have happened smce last year to which I will invite the 
-attention of the House and of the Government of India First of all, the 
figuies foi the past jear continue to piove what we have always urged, 
that the Meston estmiates of the ei^pansion of the Bombay piovmcial 
-revenues were so utterly wide of the maik as to be useless as a basis of 
calculation Dunng the hist year and the second jeai of the Settlement 
we weie told to be patient and that all would come right m the end But* 
the actual results aie that every yeai we get furthei and further below 
'the estimate The past year has been no exception to the rule and I will 
weutme to give the House the figuies foi this, the fifth yeai of the opera- ‘ 
“tion of the ileston Settlement The Meston Committee estimated that in 
the fifth year t c , this ^eal, our pmvmcial revenues would have mcreased‘ 
-by Its 290 lakhs ovei the basic figure for 1920-21 As a matter of fact, ‘ 
m the fifth year, the actual revenue, imdei the mam heads referred to, 
was Its 48 lakhs below the basic figuie, that is to sav, very nearly 350 
lakhs below what they told us we could expect, and m the five years smce 
1921 the total levenues of Bombay imder the mam heads have been 12 crores 
less than the Meston Committee said wc could reasonably anticipate 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Will the Honourable Member give 
the figures under each head vear ^eai*^ 

MTc W F Hudson An elaborate statement like that would take a verv 
long trme {An Hoyiotuablc M&inber '' Give it in the lobby ” ) Land 
Revenue, Excise, and Stamps are the three mam heads I wall give the 
Honourable the Fmance Member the figuies afterwards (Mr K Ahmed 
‘ There is no other speaker, Sir ”) As I said, we are 12 crores down, and 
I will ask the House to pause and considei Avhat it means to 
a Local Government to lose 12 cioies — how many high hopes shattered, 
how many splendid schemes deferred, how many schools and hospitals 
staiwed Can any one be surprised that m season and out of season we 
are bound to go on pressing for a revision of this ineqmtable settlement, 
based as it was on such unhappv guess-work and producing in Bombay such 
unhappy results 

The second thmg that has happened m the past vear is that that 
eminent and industrious body of experts, the Taxation Inquiry Com- 
mittee, has been lookmg rather closely into tins question I am sure 
“that everw Member m this House has read from cover to cover the mterest- 
ing little volume of 450 pages which was the result of then labours and I 
will not waste the time of the House bv quotmg from it But it is quite 
clear that they at anv rate have been duly impressed by the fact that 
the allocation of the Income-tax to the Central Gbvernment and the 
land tax to the Pro'vincial Government presses unfairly on those provinces 
in which industries predominate It is also clear that they have realised 
Tthat Devolution Rule 15, which was mtended to alleviate those mequahtie^ 
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huge expenditure be required to bring about a leal and eSective sub- 
jugatibn of that population You will have to disarm them first, and when 
that IS done you will have to educate them and enable them to find peaceful 
methods of eammg then hvelihood and then, say half a century later, 
they will be demanding refoims, I should think, and will perhaps be 
experiencmg the same difficulty m gettmg them, as is bemg expenenced 
by us m the settled districts 1 The forwaid pohcy has lost its value 
in more than one way, which need not be enumeiated here and I do not 
iihink that the extension of an effective contiol m that area will be wise 
As regards the close bolder policy, that is, withdrawing from that area 
-altogether and finding a sort of natuial bordei between the settled dis- 
tricts and the tribal area, that, again, is a question which cannot be 
raised so late in the day We have extended oui lesponsibihties and 
committed ourselves to certain undertakings m the tribal aiea and we 
cannot m honom wuthdiaw from that area and do away with those res- 
ponsibilities I think the present state of affairs does not justify the 
withdrawal of oui agencies from those areas altogether We have to make 
the best of the present position In wai time there is always the fear 
that if a change of policy is made it will be attributed to the weakness of 
the British Government, but now luckily we have a faiily peaceful time 
on the Frontiei and tlimgs are as qmet and as peaceful as they can 
possibly be under tfie present circumstances I therefore consider that 
this is the best time for mtroducmg a new policv, for mtroducmg a new 
experiment, something different from what we have been doing in the 
past That experiment, to my mmd, is woidh trvmg and it is the expen- 
raent of extendmg education in that area 

Baba Ujagar Smgh Bedi (Punjab Landholders) The Honourable 
Member probably means hy introducing reforms 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum* I do not mean leforms but only 
education, not the ordinary school education, the literacy or book leading 
test, or the test of passing examinations and gettmg degrees, but some 
practical system of education by which the people wall not only learn the 
peaceful ways of settlmg their disputes and earning their livelihood but 
^also of becoming good neighbours and friendly alhes 

Baba TJjagar Smgb. Bedi Better affiliate that Piovince wath the 
Tunjab 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum The Punjab I am sorry to say does 
mot set a very good example before us just now 

Baba IJiagar Smgh Bedi You were already pait and parcel of the 
Punjab Since the separation thmgs have not improved m the North 
West Frontier Province 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum The Punjabis are quanellmg very 
miuch among themselves and have then daggers drawn at each other's 
throats and we do not want to associate ourselves with them 

Baba XTjagar Siugh Bedi Then you want the same sort of reforms 
which have been the genesis of strife and feud in the Punjab and other 
provinces 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum ^ly Honouiable friend is perhaps 
^mistaken that I am trying to get the reforms extended to the tnbal area 
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Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi i Imve nothing to ba> foi the tribal art 
since I am neither a Warclan of the Maiches noi do I hold a bnef for them 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum I did not mean the extension rf 
the reforms but the extension of some sort of education by whicli Lbov 
may learn to live peacefully among themselves and earn their living That 
education is piacticable Instead of wasting oi spending money on keeping 
a very large number of troops among them and raising militias for tliu 
purpose, if we only spend the cost of one militia corps on imparting pructi 
cal education to these people I am sure that ^vlll do them a lot of good^ 
I need not go into details as to what form those measures should take but 
I mean something like the openmg of new waterways, new canals and new 
agricultural lands in then o\vn countr 7 They have gob plenty of water 
ways and plenty of waste land and if they can be given expert opmion an I 
some financial help, they may be able to find means of living peacefully 

Diwan Bahadur T* Rangachariar (Madras City Non-MuhammadatL- 
Urban) Are they mdependent tribes or are they our subjects? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum That is a question which I wanted 
to avoid, but since my friend has brought it m, I should like to put that 
verj^ question to the Government Members here to answer Miy own idea 
of the problem is that if they are within the British sphere of influence^ 
as we call it, and if the boundaries of the Indian *Empire extend to ^he*- 
Duiand Line, then whether we can apply the words “British subjects*' lo~ 
them oi not, India is responsible for the welfaie of those people If yoi^ 
are not inclmed to include them withm your sphere of influence, you may 
as well say so and get rid of them You will be really breaking some 
solemn promises which you have made to them, while I am not sure if 
they will be veiy sorry to be freei still However, as they are at present, 
they have to be looked after and their mterests have to be considered 
some extent As I was going to say, large sums are spent on them On 
a rough calculation, since 1919, something lilce 40 crores have been spent 
in operations m Wazinstan alone and laige numbers of troops have been 
employed there Thmgs have been fairly quiet there for sometime but 
there is no guarantee of their being qmet for ever With these arms and' 
ammunition m their possession you cannot expect them to be always 
peaceful You must devise some more permanent means of bnngmff 
them to peace, than the ordinary scimitar that you hold over their head« 
and of keeping them m subjection with the use of arms Spend the mterest 
on these 40 crores, say 2 crores, on these people and you will have found 
some permanent remedy for the disease When the Maharaja of Mysore 
came on a visit to the Khyber, I had to take him up the Pass to Land! 
Kotal and the first question he put to me was what we were gomg to Uo 
for these people I referred to the allowances we were paying, to the 
labour we were providmg and to the other means of earning a livelihood 
that VfQ were finding for them He said that these were only temporaVy 
measures and asked how we were gomg to find a more permanent solution of 
the question Any man who goes up there will put you the same ques- 
tion You have been appomtmg commissions for this and for that, but 
you have never thought of appointing a commission to mvestigate and*' 
inquire into this most important question Consult the people on the spot 
and arrive at a definite decision on the question and formulate a perma- 
nent policy for this Prontier You have not even gqt an official reference- 
book on the subject and, as I have said before, it is a somewhat closed! 
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door policy there These people are somethmg like a millstone hanging, 
round youi neck and >ou ha^e never thought of finding a solution for remov- 
ing that heavy burden from the shoulders of the tax-payei Unles? you do 
that you will find this swoid ever hanging over yom heads and it will be con- 
tinually putting }ou to enormous expense I hope you are not keepmg that 
area as a sorb of training ground for the Indian Army I do not believe that is 
the idea eithei of the Government or yourself, i e , that you should keep cer- 
tain people armed m oidez to tram youi anny m mountam warfare or 
trans-boider warfare If you leally w^ant to do them good and if you really 
mean to do so, the best solution will be to educate them by some missionaiw' 
and propaganda work You need not necessanly open new schools for 
them but should teach them in some manner how to settle their disputes 
among themselves bj arbitration or by their old ]iTga system, and earn their 
livelihood by peaceful methods, of course, always keepmg behind the force 
that wall be necessaiy to support the veidict of the majority It is not good 
for a great civilised power to sit nest door to them and see them fighting 
among themselves You cannot shut jom eves to that state of affairs on 
your bolder You howl m this House when a small not takes place m 
which one oi two people are killed and a few injured, but only next dooir 
to you, armies across the border aie fighting among themselves and kilhn^ 
one another by hundreds and thousands and you never shed a smgjle teai 
over the miseiable plight of these people It is mhunian and of you are 
not really bound to them hj agreements, conventions oi treaties, even 
then as neighbouis and cmlised neighbours, it is ^om bounden duty to 
give them assistance m every wa\ My advice to you w^iU be to find some 
money for expenditure, not for raising mihtias and armies in that country, 
not even necessanlj for spending it through the official agency, but to pro- 
vide, by private means, an organisation for sendmg mstructois and tea- 
chers theie, not only to teach them the e^emeutaiy science pf writing and 
reading but also to f(ive them some technical education and bring them 
to a sense of good citizenship and good neighbourship and this will heio 
you more than anything else, m reheving the tax-payer of the heavy burden 
of expenditure on these f ion tier expeditions and you will have earned the- 
gratitude of the suffeimg humanity of the frontier 

Dr S K Datta (Nominated Indian Chiistians) Sir, now for a penod 
of nearly two and a half years I have represented a particular 
interest in this House I do not think, Sn, that I have obtruded 
on the notice of this House — and I felt justified m not domg so — 
the particular interests of my community Su, I have said on other occa 
sions that the commumty to which I belong may be classified among the 
great consuming commumties of India We have been drawn from afi 
classes but particularly from the oppressed and depiessed classes of tins 
country and the movement which has made my community — and the 
community is increasing; approximately at the rate of a million every ten 
yeai's — shows that deep down there must be unrest, the imrest that comes 
from not having the things of this world The community hopes that its 
problems can be solved by eclucatmg themselves better, by making them- 
selves prepared for the wader life of the country Now, Sir, to a community 
of this kind what is of the greatest importance^ Food, clothmg, housmg, 
education — those are the things that matter above all to them We look 
with anxiety at experiments in this House to raise the cost of living The 
experiments, the economic -experiments, for which this House is responsible 
seem to make it more difficult for cmnmunifies such as ours to establish- 
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themselves What have we done in the last twp years under the advice 
-and guidance of the Honourable the Commerce Member? We have m 
creased taxation under the head of Customs by something like 2 cioies and 
10 lakhs Out of those 2 crores and 10 laldia we pay to particulai interests 
something like 130 lakhs m bounties Now, I do not ask that ue should 
go back on these experiments in Protection but I merely desire to place 
before this House the anxiety with which we as a community look into 
the futuie, to the mcreased cost of living due to an inciease m our customs 
and an increase m our tariffs Policies such as these are bound m the 
long run to have a retarding influence on the progress of those communities 
which do not got adequate representation — I do not mean in numbers — 
but whose voices aie so larely heard m a House such as this Now, Sir, 
thin IS a matter of primary importance We beheve that we ought to 
keep down the prices of food Some of us have opposed the raising of 
the salt tax We desire that the salt tax should come down lower, m the 
second place, Sir, burdens hke the income-tax whoso incidence on com- 
munities such as ouis is particularly heavy Last year I made the sug- 
gestion that at least the fii-st Es 2,000 of all mcomcs should be fiee from 
Income tax If a man gets Es 5^000, let him pay income-tax on Es 3,000 
We ask that the first Es 2,000 should be free of all income-tax Sir, 
with regard to our tariffs, I fear it is impossible, I know my ideas will be 
greeted with contumely in this House, but I \vish we could get iid of the 
Tariff Eoaid I do beheve that the Tanff Board is a direct incitement to 
certain mmute but powerful groups to ask for particular favours We 
have initiated a policy of protection, let us wait for the next 7 years to 
flee how that particular policy and the present experiments under it are 
going to work out — we are not at all suie how it is going to work out — and 
when we are sure that the experiments have been successful let us 
then and only then go forward, but until then we should undertake that 
^s far as possible wb shall not make any further experiments m this parti- 
Bulai policy 

Now, Sir, there is another matter to which I desire to make reference 
It concerns a comparatively small matter of 33 lakhs which appears m 
our budget under the head of the Ecclesiastical Establishment Now, Sir, 
m 1924 the expenditure on the Ecclesiastical Establishment m India was 
24 lakh^df rupees In 1925-26 the revised estimates were 30 lakhs c£ 
rupeeSj/^d I see to-daj^n the demands we are asked for 33 lakhs I do not 
quite faaow why there has been this increase m expenditure, whether it is due 
to a sudden accession of rehgious virtue among the European Christiaii 
servants of the crown, or whetheb more money is necessary to soften the 
stony ground of their hearts m whiqh the good seed may find root Bub 
whatever it is, I desire to know’* why there has been this mcrease of expen- 
diture In the second place we have certain very definite recommenda- 
tions fixim the Eetienchment Committee with regard to the ecclesiastical 
expenditure Have those recommendations been earned out? We would 
like to have more information about that also We were told that certain 
chaplains of the Anglican Church and certam chaplains on the Scottish 
establishment should be leduced Have those Establishments been re- 
duced? Eurther, there are certam general considerations regarding the 
Ecclesiastical Department to which I shall refer I am told that Govern- 
ment have, and quite lightly, said that they have a duty to the Army m 
India Now rebgion in the Armv is part of the programme of discipline, 
whether it should or should not be is another matter, but there it is, and 
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if we are going to have an Aimj appaiently^ a certain modicum of leligion 
must be put mto it, and Government say thej desue to make provision 
foi that Well, we accept that Let us pass on to the European Chnstian 
servants of the Ciown, to whom appaiently Government aie lesponsable 
for providing lehgious mmistiations Government have however undertaken 
even wider lesponsibihties They provide rehgious ministrations foi the 
ordinary European civilian population and in places where the people them- 
selves can afford to pa;> for them For example m the city of Calcutta we 
have several churches Some of the churches are dependent on the bounty 
of the European commumty, particularly the unestabhshed Scotch churches 
I happen to be a member of one Now our church pays its mmister, it 
pays another minister to look after the spiritual welfare of Emopean crews 
on the ships m harbom , it fui^thei pays a contribution towards the spiritual 
mmistrations to the Scottish people working in mills on the Hooghly All 
that the church does it pays for itself In addition it employs a Tamil 
m i n i ster for a Madrasi Chnstian Congiegation m Calcutta All this comes 
out of the pockets of those people who are supporteis of that chmch, and 
yet you go to the Cathedral at Calcutta — a congiegation far ncher, far 
more able to support their mmistiation — and what do you see? From the 
'Chaplam m charge down to the inah, I think, all comes from the State 

The Honourable Six Basil Blackett No 

Dr S K Datta Is the malt demed hrs wages by the State or the 
chaplam m chaige^ Well, Sir, that is a matter which I feel ought to be 
investigated There are places where savmgs, and big savings, can be 
made m the Ecclesiastical Estabhshmcnt There is further another ques- 
tion, a question of fundamental principle to which I feel I must refer 
There are roughly 100,000 European members of the Anglican Church m 
Indra, m addrtron there are 30,000 Anglo-Indrans of the Anglican Chnrch 
m India, and there are 400,000 Indian members of the Anglican Church m 
India In other words, Indians m the Anghcan Church number more 
■than the other communities put together Now, Sir, I turn to the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, to which I hope I will never refer agam when the 
matter of Ecclesiastical Estabhshments are being discussed m this House 
The Act lays down that the Bishop of Calcutta is the Metropohtan m 
India, ‘‘subject nevertheless to the general supermtendence and revision of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ’’ (section 115, sub-clause (2) of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act) Now, Sir, with regard to this particular section 
of the Government of India Act, what does it mean? It means that vou 
have placed the control of a Church which is overwhehnmgly Indian imder 
an author! tv completelv outside India and in fact under secular authontv 
There is no ecclesiastical freedom You cannot consecrate a Bishop without 
the permission of the Crown Every Ecclesiastic authontv m India desires 
a change but we have no mdication what changes the Government of India 
are proposmg 

An Honourable Member Support it 

Dr S K Datta Every Bishop m India is compelled to take an oath 
of allegiance to the Crown I say that the whole theory of this is ancient 
and antiquated and I may say unfaithful to the early church The 
Anghcan Episcopate m India was founded under the Charter Act of 1813 
It included m the Ecclesiastical Province of Calcutta the whole of India, 
the whole of the^ape of Good Hope, and the whole of Australia Now what 

I B 
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happcutd lo that cnoiuious dioccbo/ it wan btokcu up The Cape o£ 
Good Hope bceauio ceclcfeiaatieull^ fiec, aud Aubtraliu also bceaine free 
Ceyloii also beeame fiee, all thc'^e plaecs broke off aud bceaiue free, aud 
still 113 yeais afieiuaidb \\c m Iiidui eoutinue, ahuost as \\l did m the 
yeai 1813 Su, 1 would like to know froi/i the Govemuient of Judia 
what eliauges in the status of the Anglican Chuieh they propose to recoin- 
uicnd to Pailiaiiicnt We are told that theic will be a ehauge Wiiexi 
18 that change eouungV We want to know about timi change Soincbody 
mentioned the Tiidian Churcli Measure That is nnmutcnal to this dis- 
cussaon which concerns eertum sections in the Government of India Act 
The Indian Ohiuch !Mcasuie is iMiinaierial to this discussion 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Why ^ 

Dr S K Datta Because we sirnp)\ ask for freedom for the Anglican 
Church 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I thought \nu wore saMug ‘ im- 
matena) to tlie Budget 

Dr S E Datta I did not oa\ * immaterial to the Budget Sir^ 
these aie sonu of the matters to wlucli T direct the attention of the Goi- 
emmeat It is not possible for us to press these uintters at a latci stage,, 
the ecclesiastical expenditure is non vofcabJc But I do hope that wi wiif 
be enlightened regarding the fuluie of the Bcclesiasticnl Establishment 
m India 

His Excellency the Comniander-in-Chief Sir, it is wjth considerable 
diffidence and hesitation that I rise to take part in this debate, for I 
reahse that having been brought up among soldiers and having never been 
fed on figures, I cannot hope to intervene m a budget discussion with any 
real advantage The Honourable the Finance Member also has given us 
such complete information regarding the military estimates that I feel 
that there is no necessity for me to enter into any details regarding them, 
and as a matter of fact, Sir, there really is not anything of great interest 
which I can tell the House at the present moment, because during this- 
last year our mihtary pohoy has remained unchanged and the whole current 
of military affairs has run smoothly As we Icnow on either side of India 
this has not been the case Strife has taken place — strife and discord, 
and in contrast to that, we m India have been able to carry out our wishes 
regarding economic reforms undeterred by mihtary activities We all of 
us know very well from our expenence of the East that it is impossible 
to tell hov/ long that state of affairs may last, whilst wo must also reahse 
how quickly troubles beyond our borders may react upon us here m India, 
and it will never do for us to allow ourselves to be lulled into a state of 
false security 

I would like to say as regards the Frontier that I agree with the remarka 
which ]ust fell from Colonel Crawford m attributmg the comparative peace 
which has taken place within our border to the proved success of our 
Wazmstan policy (Applause ) I feel that it is a result of that policy that 
raiding into our settled districts has more or less entirely ceased, a matter 
which, I am sure, Honourable Members will all agree is as satisfactory 
as it is remarkable I may mention that our rccumng expenditure in 
Wazinstan has contmued to decrease, while the conditions m which our 
troops are housed — they are housed only to a certain extent still — but 
\he general conditions under which they are hving, have sufficiently 
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improved to edable us to lathei modify the concessions which have been 
granted to the tioops serving in Wazinstan 

The Honourable the Fmance Membei told us that the last of the 
defimte lecommendations made by the Inchcape Committee has been 
carried out, the third of the British cavahy regiments having left India 
dmmg the piesent troopmg season without bemg reheved He also told 
us that the mihtaiy Budget, which stood ^t 87^ crores m the yeai 1920-21, 
has now been leduced to less than 55 crores in the yeai 1926-27, but there 
IS anothei figme to which I would like to make a reference when I 
mention those particular figures, and that is the figme of 50 ciores, to 
which I find allusion made both m the papers and m speeches as the 
limit at which mihtary expenditure should stand What I would hke to 
say m this connection is, that that figure was mentioned by Lord Inchcape 
as a possible m,^mum for mihtary expenditure, but my distinguished 
piedecessor, the late Loid Bawimson, aftez great expenence as Com- 
mander-m-Chief, not only found himself unable to accept that figure — and 
I would hke to say here how very gracefully, I think, the Binanre Member 
referied to the eftorts made by Lord Eawhnson to i educe expendituie 
(Applause), I can assure the Binance Member that the Army geneially is 
grateful for the words he used regarding our late Chief — ^Lord Eawhnson, 
however, not only found himself unable to accept 60 crores as the figme 
to which mihtary expenditme imght hope to f^ m the near future, but 
fmther than that, he placed on record the fact that he considered, that 
when the revenues of India were capable of grantmg further aid to mihtary 
estimates, that items which he reluctantly had to reduce, should be 
restored to the mihtary Budget, also I think possibly all Honouiable 
Members do not reahse, that Lord Inchcape when mentio nin g 60 crores as 
the maximum of mihtary expenditure, defimtely stated that he reahsed 
that Government could not expect to reach that figure, unless there was 
a defimte fall m prices, and no such fall has taken place Further, the- 
Inchcape Committee also stated that they did not consider that we could 
reduce our estimates to 50 crores unless there was a further reduction m 
troops and they weie unable to make any such lecommendation I thmk 
therefore that we may take that recommendation about 60 crores as a 
pious aspnation oi, to use a word which I do not quite know why, but 
has become popular of late, a " gesture towards decrease of expeniture 
In saving that, Su, I trust Honourable Members will not ]ump to the 
conclusion that I do not wish to see mihtary expenditure reduced I 
think there is often a general idea that all military men are spendthrifts 
and piofligates I would assure you that that is not the case We are 
taxpayers as you are We, mihtary men, have many ambitions, but 
never have I come across one, whose ambition is to pay higher taxes^ 
than aie inevitable, while eveiy one of us wish to share with our fellov- 
citizens in reapmg all the advantages of improvements in om economic 
hfe, and such advantages as may be brought about m the general state 
of livmg by the allocatmg to cml purposes of funds which now are neces- 
sary foi militaiw puiTioses As a matter of fact we get down to the fact 
that one has to decide what is the mimmum premium one has to pay 
for oui national msurance 

It IS certainly well to keep before us a defimte figure as an ambition 
which vre may hope to achieve m tune and for that purpose I think 
wc might recognise 50 crores I should like however to point out that 
it does not seem po^^ible to reach that figure in the near future Let me 
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again emphasise the fact that we have reduced our mihtary expenditure 
by 32 crores during the last six years 

I personally, Sir, am constantly looking around to see where reduc- 
tions can be made, but I feel that I should be failing in my duty were 
I ever to make a recommendation for the same, either at the nsk of the 
safetj of India or at the expense of the well-bemg, the efficiency and 
good health of our men (Applause ) 

I wonder if the House reahses that pressure is so often brought to 
increase our military expenditure, pressure which appeals to me possibly 
more than to most people, due to my very long friendship with men in 
the Indian Army Only a day or two ago I happened to be mspectmg in 
ihe New Cantonment, and as is my custom, after mspectmg the Eegiment, 
I got all the Indian officers together to sit down with me I asked them 
to open their hearts and to tell me what was m their thoughts, what were 
their wants and if the shoe was pmehmg anywhere When I do that, 
I often see a brightemng of the eyes, and almost hear a whisper gomg 
round 


“ Monasib moca agata ” 

*’ Here is the chance What can we get out of the General Sahib, or the 
Jungi Lat Sahtb?” On this occasion a young Muhammadan officer got 
up and said to me '* Ghanb nawaz, ham loge bahut sal ae apka mmak 
khate ham, aur teen char push ae, Strhan fauj ki nokrt karte ham la 
aabab ae ham btlkul ghanb ho gat, aur ropea bilkul nahm jama kar aake ” 
I asked him what he had m mind when he said that nearly all of them 
had large families and as they found themselves unable to save anythmg 
ourmg their nulitary service, they felt it was up to Government to give 
free rations not only to themselves but to their wives and families Out 
of the comer of my e}’e I could see the old Subadar Major makmg vehement 
f signs to him to keep quiet, but as I had gone there to hear what they 
hud m their minds, I refused to let him be silenced He then went on 
enlarging upon the difficulties they had m makmg the two ends meet 
I am afraid I was not able to give him much comfort I could only say 
with regard to the gnevance of large famihes, that possibly if they had 
smaller families the difficulties would certainly be less As regards giving 
them fieo rations, as that would come up to the cost of mamtammg several 
rcgimrnts m rations, I feared they would have to wait till the Greek 
Kalends, before the Sirkar could become a philanthropic society to that 
extent Then an old pensioned daffadar of the cavalry got up and ha 
Slid to me " Sahib, I retired some years ago on a pension of Es 84 a 
\car r<atelv mv District Board have come dowai upon me and assessed 
me Et 1 for ' Hisnat ' tax ” I must say that it struck me as very 
hard that his poor little pension of Es 7 a month should come under the 
^vt' «'%(' of the tax collector and 5 annas a month be deducted from him 
\ a III itl r of fact, I undcrs‘und that it is not the intention of the Local 
(lO’ ' nimcnts that such incomes should bo taxed and I am representing 
this car 2 m the hope that it will receive svmpathetic consideration 

Tnc House maj posbibK care. Sir, to hear roughly whet reductions 
ri\e he n made of late aears Before the war we had out here 0 Bntish 
Cl a’r, regimrnta Tin \ have now been reduced to 5 Before the war 
we Ir'd 52 British Indian battalions which have now been reduced to 45 
V, hud 11 hut rt s of Eo\al ITor^.e Artillery before the war, which have 
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now beeu reduced to 4 In the Indian Army we had 39 cavalry legimenta 
which have now been reduced to 21 We had 126 battalions of Indian 
infantry exclusive of Pioneers which have now been reduced to 100 m 
India Huidly a month goes by, w^hen I do not receive xepresentations 
and petitions from many classes of men w^hom we were able to recruit in 
dayb gone b}, but who now either go unrepiesented or have veiy fewer 
oppoitumties Oniy quite lecontly I have had lepiesentations from the- 
Mohials, Ivhutn Sikhs, Gujars, Gour and Kahuta Brahmans, Sayads, 
Janjhas and others, and us w^hen these repiesentations are made to me- 
the\ often come fiom men who have served with me, oi men whose fatheis 
and even grandfathers have served under me, you can lealise with what 
deep legrei T hiwe been unable to hold out hopes for them I have only 
been able to point out that, by the giace of God, we weie victoiious in 
the last war, and, ha\iug been so, it is naturally impossible foi us oi for 
any other Govemmeut to go on keeping up the laige army w^e used to 
have, and to expend the enormous sums that we did foi militai^ purposes, 
when we require eveiy penny we can lay our hands on foi the general 
advancement of the country economically I must saj that my remaiks 
have not alwajs given much comfort to them As a matter of fact, we 
have in view still fuiiher reductions Honourable Members possibly may 
not reahse the fact that wo have serving outside 6 batlahons which are 
bemg maintained at the expense of the Imperial Government As each 
of these balfcihons returns to India without bemg replaced, we have to 
reduce a battalion from the Indian army We are now makmg a com- 
mencement with this in that we have come to the conclusion that it is 
possible to reduce the battaUon, a portion of which we have up to now 
had in the Persian Gulf We find that we can efl&ciently provide these 
detachments at a much less cost by consular guards On return of these 
detachments to the headquaiders of the battahon, that battahon will be 
demobihsed On the return of the next battahon from Iraq without 
relief, auothei battahon will be demobihsed, and concurrently wuth it, a 
training battalion, which means a defimte savmg m the army Budget 


There is one othei quite small item of expenditure which has been 
affected and which, I thmlc, the House would like to hear Last year 
wc found, owmg to the gieat efforts made by our medical and regimental 
olhceis, admissions to hospitals from malaria were reduced bj 9,200 men, 
givmg a definite savmg of Es 1,03,000 I am suie that Honourable* 
Members will leahse that there can be no form of savmg which is better 
than that, showing, as it does, such a devotion to duty of all concerned. 
Personally, as an old soldiei 1 sometimes hesitate to talk much about that, 
because I Imow fiom personal expeiience how very often, m bpite of all 
our efforts we suddenly get a very bad malaiial jear Do what we can,, 
malana contmues On such occasions I have ridden out from canton- 
ments to villages 10 or 12 miles off to see how the villages are gettmg on 
On all such occasions I have found the villages decimated wath fever 
md the civil hospitals full to overflow Talking about hospitals, brmgs 
me to baiTacks I feel sure that there is no Member m this House who 
does not wash to see oui men housed in as good barracks as we can 
possibly manage to get foi them When I look back and realise what 
the accommodation m most of oui Indian Imes was when I first ]omed 
the Indian army 40 years ago, I do mdeed rejoice to see the state they 
are m now owang to a gieat extent to the efforts and determination made 
b\ the great chief under whom I had the piiviloge to serve 25 years ago> 
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Luid iuLclicuci riiough ^ yiout muny uf oui bariatkB aiu (juilc batiB 
factoiy, tbeie aie bfcill a considoiublo nuuibei of tlioui which aro fur from 
\[ 1 bolievo I am light lu sayjug that tho whole moial self respect md 

elhciency of inou depend voiy much upon thou buiioundmgs \ou will 
uof got hciocs if you give them liovcls I behove that if we can provide 
loally good accommodaiioii foi ml oui men vve bhall laisu then whole 
slaudaid of life, and lot us hope that wheu these men go buck to tlieir 
\illagos m laigc numbers yearly, they will also do then utmost to see 
that tho stauduid of village life is also raised, and thus they will become 
good citizens of India geuoially To provide for the reconstruction of 
the most insanitary and worst barracks w^o arc nllucating 20 laklis for the 
next few years from sums which wo have accumulated in suspense account 
by the sale of mihtaiy lands and buildings wdnch wcio no longer necessary 
tor military purposes, lUid therefore w^o are not throwing any increased 
inuden on our current revenues on that account 

Honourable I^Iembers are aware that last year we hud a Committee 
sitting under the presidency of Sir John Shea, the Adjutant-General, to go 
into tho whole question of the Auxrliary and Territorial Forces I am 
soin.^ to say that we have not yet been able to come to definite conclusions 
legaidmg the Eeporij of the Committee, as there has had to be a great deal 
of coiaeapondcnce backwards and forwards with the Local Governments, 
and the Secretary of State has also had to bo addressed When however 
we do come to definite conclusions, I am hoping that w^o shall bo able to 
caxry out a considerable number of the recommendations made bv that 
Committee If further sums are required to improve the efficiency of 
these forces bejond what wc have m the Budget, I am certain that I shall 
be able to appeal to my Honourable friend the Finance Member to 
allocate further sums, if necessary 

Theie is anothei Committee which is now sitting and the daily accounts 
of winch we see in the papers, I mean the Skeen Committee As the 
matter, however, is 'judice, I will not refer to it now 

/ I turn to one other subject, namely, the Eoyal Indian Navy, regarding 
winch I had the privilege of making a statement m this House a few days 
ago Since then Honourable Members would have had tune, I think, to 
study the report on which the scheme is based and I trust they may have 
been able to come to the conclusion that the recommendations are sound 
and, on the whole, practical But what I would like to emphasise now is 
the fact, which I hope Honourable Members do reahse, that patience — I 
might sav infinite patience — will be requued before we can possibly hope 
to sec an effective Indian National Navy in being Let us remember that 
you cannot make a uavy m a da} or in a year or in a few years, and tho 
eventual success of tins measure will lie in the hands of the people of 
India I feel I am right in saying that no nation can hope to create a 
really good, efficient and successful naval force unless its people possess 
what I would call a '' sea-sense '' Some people and some nations seem 
to have that sense mdigenous m them, or perhaps I ought to say it has 
become mdigenous owing to generations of seafaring men among them 
Other nations seem to be without this essential sea-sense We know that 
out here we have on our Western and Eastern coasts a large number of 
seafaring men, men w^ho have proved themselves to be staunch, brave and 
skilful sailors, who have proved themselves as such both in the old Indian 
Navy and now’’ m the Indian Marine and the mercantile service But 
this class of men is apparently almost devoid of education, higher education 
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certamlj, noi do they seem to have auy ambitions to become educated 
Oui success howevei as regaids a navy must, to a gieat extent, depend 
upon whethei we shall get the right class of joung men to come forward 
and subject themselves to the education, the tiaming and the discipline 
which IS necessary to fomr that character w^hich is essential in naval 
o&cer^ T feel there is going to be a gieat buiden of responsibility on the 
leaders ot Indian thought and Indian society in making the necessary' 
affox*ts, lud nr exciting themselves to see that the nght class of young 
men will conu foiwaid, and prove that they aie capable of pr*ovidiug 
ofticeis foi n naw winch will dn houoiu to tins countis As iegaid;:> 
expeuditiue, we hope that the recurTing expenditure wall not be much in 
excess, for some years to come, of that which we now have to undertake 
to keep up oiii Koval Indian jMarine As regards mitial expenditure, ns 
Honourable ^lembers vnW lemember, a few year's ago we sold the Kidderpoie 
Hocks in Calcutta, the mone} obtained from w’^hich w^ns placed in suspense 
account, and we hope that what is available fiom that account will go a 
veiy long way to meet the initial expense in the puiclnse of ships for the 
Indian Nav> 

There onU one more subject winch I w^ish to mention before I sit 
down, and that is, I would like Members who do not realise it, and othexs 
-outside this House to know, especially those who cavil at what they regard 
as the excessive mihtary Budget, the fact that, the mihtai’y estimates have 
to bear a considerable number of items which one cannot regard as items of 
true militai\ \aluc, or value foi defence pmposes Some of these have 
only been transferred of late years to the military estimates to place them 
on a commeicial basis, some of them represent items which in other 
countiiGS are not included in their raihtai'y expenditure, while some of 
them lepiesent monei which comes back to Government under othei 
heads I realise that expenditure on the items I have mentioned has to 
be meurred, but I w^ould like to emphasize the fact that as fai as purely 
defence purposes go these items might be removed from our estimates 
The items I have m view aie these 


TraU''i)ortation, luul Teleerapli charge^, t)ic great majority 
of wlutli are returned to Go\crmucut through tho T?ailwav^ 
and the Poats and Telegraphs 

Audit and At counts charges for the Arm\ 

Special war pensions which at Home arc homo b\ tl\c Alini^trc 
of Pensions and not b\ the Armv 

Customs dutj 
Stationery 
Torntoriul lone 
Education 
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In mentionmg that last figme, what I mostly have in mind are the 
Hiince of Wales' College at Dehia Hun and the King George's Mihtary 
Schools which have lecently been established at Jullnndm and at Jhelum 
I beheve that those colleges aie well admimstered and well organised in 
the mterests of India by the Ai*my authoiities, and I am tbeiefoie quit® 
prepared to contmue to imdertake the lesponsibihty for them and to assure 
the House that we will look aftei them to the very best of our powers, 
but I think it is only fan that w^e should be given ciedit for the fact that the 
whole of OUT expendituie is not unpioductive^ and that some of it at all 
events is of leal national value to this countiy but quite apaxii from the 
necessities of military defence Only lecentlv I had the opportimit^ of 
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inspecting these two schools recently estabhshed at Jheluna and Jullundui. 
The former, as you probably know, is entuely for Mussolmans and the- 
latter mostly for Sildis, Dogras and Punjabi Hindus We hope to have- 
somethmg like 300 boys at each of these schools At present— they were 
only estabhshed last autumn — ^we have about 80 boys varying from 10 to 
15 years of age The oi-phans are admitted free, others we charge Ea 7-8-0 
a nionth, and we provide them with free uniform, free clothing and bedding 
and free food In my round of the schools I was delighted with what 
I saw^ I do not thmk you would wish to come across a more dehghtful, 
well set-up, happy lot of boys, sharp intelligent childien who would do 
credit to anybodv and warm any soldiei's heart oi any father’s heart to 
see If Honourable IMembeis w^iU do us the honour of visiting those 
schools, I can assuie them we shall welcome them gladly, and w^elcome 
any criticisms they may have to make m legard to them 

Sir, I have detamed the House much longer than I anticipated, but 
oven then, it has naturally been impossible for me to go mto all mihtary 
details of interest, and I should hke to say, if there are any Honourable- 
klembers piesent who would like to meet me individually or collectively, I 
shall be glad to meet them and to do anythmg I can to give them all the 
mformation I possibly can 

Mr H G. Oocke (Bombay European) Sir, I am suie we are all 
very much indebted to Bhs Excellency the Commander-m-Chief for coming* 
down to this House to-day and giving us some very important information 
with reference to the Army I only want to make one or two remarks on 
the subject of the military estimates, and they are these His Excellency 
compared the expenditure figure of 87 croies in 1920-21 with the figure of 
55 crores at which we have arrived to day The House will remember that 
the year 1920-21 contamed mihtary expenditure of an active nature, and 
I think, Sir, the real comparison that this House has to make is between 
the following }ear, 1921-22, when expenditure was in the neighbourhood’ 
of 70 crores, and the present day figure of 66 ciores Leaving out the 
special items, which the Finance Membei separated foi us, we have to 
remember that m the last four years, taking the ordmary establishment 
charges of the Army, the reduction has been gradual and satisfactory, the 
figures being 

561 crores in 1928-24, 

56 ciores (nearly) m 1924-25, 

55} crores m 1925-26, and 
a budget estunate for next year of 54^ ciores 

There ib one othei matter in connection with the mihtaiy 
Budget There is another committee to which His Excellency 
did not refer, and that is the committee called the Army 
Accounts Committee The name sounds Veiy uninteiesting, but the 
subject that committee is going into is somewhat impoitant Members 
rn i\ know that this subject bus cicated considerable contioversy m 
England, — eontro%ers> as to whether each unit of the Army should take a 
financial mtercat m its affairs and watch the cost of its upkeep The 
La ’ rence Committee was formed and decided that that should be done, 
ani a sO called s}stem of cost accounts was earned out for, I think, about 
tv:> Since the present Goveniment came m that pohey has been 

and considerable criticism has resulted To some extent the 
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system is to be letamed, certain units are still to keep accounts and 
find out what they aie really costing the State, but ordinary regiments are 
not to do so The mattei is to go befoie the Pubhc Accounts Committee 
in Fingland and I hope the decision to do away with the cost system so far 
as legiments are concerned will be reversed Now this is a subject which 
I believe the Amiy Accounts Committee is going into m India and I, 
as one connected with busmess and not as a soldiei, consider that it is 
very essential that each aimy umt should have some knowledge of what it 
is costing fiom month to month and that it should keep some accounts to 
enable compansons to be made between different units and, as a result, to 
ensuie economy 

Sii, I am Sony we have had no fire from the opposite Benches I 
am sme His Excellencj^ would much have preferred to have replied to 
some of the eiiticisms which might be expected to come from them, but 
I imderstood fiom one mteiruption that an Honourable Member was going 
to speak at considerable length later on Sn, I think in discussing 
Budgets, we aie always inclined to look at one yeai and not to go back 
We have, and veiy rightly, congiatulated the Finance Member on the 
results d sclosed this yeai But if one makes a short review of the last 
12 yeais one is leminded that we have had 7 deficit Budgets as agamst 5 
suiplns Budgets and that our deficits in those 7 yeais totalled over lOO 
cioies agamst the surplus Budgets of 5 years totalling 32 crores 

The Post Office and postal lates is geneially a very fruitful topic of 
discussion in this House and I see already on the paper an amendment of 
oui postal lates That subject has been very much thrashed out lately* 
and I do not wush to lefei to it fm'thei except to say that it is somewhat 
dismal to find that the piofit of 17^ lakhs during the current year 1925-26 
IS expected to become a loss in 1926-27 of nearlv 10 lakhs due to mcreased 
expenditine and inci eased interest charges 

Anothei subject which we have not heard mentioned to-day, or hardly 
heaid mentioned, is the cotton excise duty and I am sure we all very 
much regiet that that subject has been removed from these discussions, no 
one moie so than the Fmance Member himself We shall have to find 
some other grievance because it would be quite impossible to carry on 
these debates without some star ^^evance of that nature 
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made a staiii m reducing piovincial contributions, it will not be assumed 
that that is enough, and that we can go on for the nei.t few years until 
they are elimmated without considering further the revision of the basis 
of the contributions It seems to me the settlement, which is known as 
the Meston Settlement, was made with very unsatisfactory materials to go 
upon It IS a settlement which no Piovince ought to wish to stand by, 
if the material on which the settlement was based has proved absolutely 
illusory, and I would suggest that it ought to be possible to get an in- 
dependent leconsideiation of this question If the Province from which 
I come, Bombay, is treated more harshly than some others it is because, 
w^e believe, the matenal on which that settlement was based was unrehable 
and the conditions abnormal, and the lesult is a settlement which is most 
inequitable and ought not to be allowed to continue, even though the 
contributions have stai'ted to be reduced 

On the question of income-tax, I pomted out a year ago that there was 
a very heavy tax on the man who converted his busmess mto a private 
company Incidentally I should like to mention that a number of points 
made m the discussion last year were not replied to by Government Ever^'- 
one was rathei weary on the second day of the general discussion and the 
Finance Membei did not make a very long speech I pomted out then 
that the private tiader with a capital of 3 lakhs paid Es 39,000 m super- 
tax and if he converted his busmess into a company he paid Es 51,000 
In other words, he had to pay Es 12,000 more pei annum for the luxury 
of haMng his business as a limited company, assuming that he distributed 
the whole of his profits I notice from the report of the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee that they do not take up this point at all beyond saying that 
the first Es 50,000 of profits which is allowed to companies to be free of 
5 upci-ta\ should no longer be free, thus making the grievance rather more 
noticeable It seems to me bad in pnnciple that limited companies 
•should be subjected to supei-tax to such an extent in excess of the indivi- 
dual The corporation profits tax has been done away with in England 
SB being inequitable and I thmk it is very unfoitunate that it cannot be 
done a\\a\ with hoie Unfortunately the Taxation Inquiry Committee do 
not appiu\e of the suggestion that super-tax on companies profits should 
be done aw a} with Eeference was made last year to the question of the 
•aiaill trader escaping income-tax I do not know whether the Finance 
Alember can give us any figures to show to what extent small traders, who 
are belie\ed to come within the income-tax limit, do pay mcome-tax, and 
to what evient they fill up their forms, and to what extent they are 
ta ved summanly whether these assessments from yeai to year are 
sufiicientlv expanded If a man continues to omit to give figures or 
accounts, the usual procedure is that he is assessed at a round figure and 
he has to pay that sum unless he can produce accounts and prove his assess- 
ment 15 cxcassivc A year later it may be essential that that assessment 
figure should be increased, and this process ^vlll go on until m the end, if 
\ou mere ise it sufficientlv, he will be bound to pioduce accounts, and only in 
that wav jou can be sure that the revenue is not suffering 

Sir, the {>o]icy or the present Finance Member with reference to the 
Ecduction and Avoidance of Debt is very well known, and I think it is one 
of the chief subjects of congratulation to him Very great progress has 
been made dunng his regime with reference to this subject I notice 
that the unproductive debt in proportion to the total debt is decreasing — the 
has stoadilv gone dowm dunng the last four years from 28 9 
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23 poi cent , which is a \oi} material leduction While these debt figures 
are all vciy luteicstmg, I still maintain that it will be equally, or even 
more, interesting to Icuow wheie that productive debt has gone That 
agim is a complaint against Goveinment accounts is compared with com- 
mercial accounts Tike an item like fuimtuio, mIiicIi incidentally is not 
pnrcliased out of debt at all but out of leienuc Yeai after yeai we aio 
spending mauj 1 iklis on furniliue, ilicic is no cumulative figure given 
m oui accounts to ^how i\hat the c\pendituiu on fuinilure has amounted 
to As loguds oxpenditme fiom pioducluo deht» ^ou are puttmg up 
iiiigation woiks and on, but tlieie is no bal ince sheet figiue and you 
cannot find i\lmt is the total c\penditiuo iindei anv particular head We 
have not made iei\ miicli piogress in oiii (.ommeiciahsatiou vet, of course 
it IS a long mail, but I thought wo lind pas^;ed tin d i\ w^lien the Finance 
Member m hib Budget speech would rcfci to a B ilanec Sheet, when whnt 
he was really lofciring to was no Balance Sheet at nil, but figuies setting 
out merely the rc^enue and expenditure and the surplus for the 
jear 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett That is my Bnlanco Sheet for the 
year 

Mr H G Cocke If the Honouiablc Mcmbei wull kindly look at 
Murray’s Oxford Dictionary m the Library ho wall find that a Balance 
Sheet is a statement of assets and liabilities 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett That is m a company, but not in a 
Go\cinment 

2ilr H G Cocke In the case of a Goveinniciit we have not yet got a 
Balance Sheet unfortunately, but wc hope that the day is not very far, 
and I believe m tmre public opinion will demand something more than 
what we get now in the sh ipe of a commercialised Balance Sheet, not 
merely for Bailways but foi all depaitments of Goveinment, to show really 
wdierc the productive debt has gone 

There is one further pomt that I should like to allude to I notree 
that the \ield fiom postal ceitihcales li ib gone up vciy steadily 
in the last foiu }eai^ from 3 cioies to 0^ cioies, but that m 
1920 27 only 4 eioies are anticipated I believe this is due to the fact 
that wo ha\o reached the fifth >eai, and possibly heavier repayments 
are expected in connection with the ceitificates taken out five years ago 
But m view of the statement m the budget speech that it is mtended to 
populaiiso these and make them moie pin chased b'^ the community at 
large, I should be inteiested to know w^hy a smallei yield is expected 
next yeai I believe veiy much moie could be done to make the sale 
of postal certificates popular One suggestion I made last year, and 
which has not been adopted, was that the monthly figuies of tEe vanous 
provinces should be published During the w ur an impetus was given 
to subscriptions to w^ar loans by intei-piovmcial competition, and I should 
like to see everv month m the ncwspapeis a statement showing whnt has 
liecn the yield fioin eacli piovince in the pieccchng month Postal 
ceitificates have encouriged a consideiable imount of thrift in this countr\, 
but I think theie is scope for ven much moie I suggest to the 
Honourable the Finance Member m connection with Ins new scheme that 
he might perhaps get an aeroplane placed at his disposal by His Excellency 
tlie Commander-m-Chief and go round the country and have, not a War 
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Loan Week, bufe a Postal Ceitiiicato Week, uucl uiukc mauy spetebes 
induce largo subscriptions to tbeso now postal certilicates 

I congiatulato the Honourable the Finance Heinbcr on bis Liidgot, 
wlucb IS an excollenb and a sound one, and I hope that wo shall have- 
many moio Budgets equally sound But I hope also that it wll be 
possible, instead allowing this continual criticism of the schcino ot pro 
vmcial coutiibutions to go on until they arc eliminated, that tho matter 
will be taken up by an e\pcit and mdciiendont cominitteo %vhicli no one 
could say was influenced m favour of one province or another 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett bir, i icuhsed \vhea I introduced 
my Budget that it was a good one, but I did not realise that it had such 
devastating beauty that it was going to lender CNcr^ one on the Swari] 
and Independent Benches speechless Su, I icmcmbei a story of an 
Ameiican and his wife who left their grown up family at home and 
travelled lound the woild They w^ent through Japan and Chma and the 
Stiaits Settlements and arrived in India Even m Amenca the lady had 
been talkative, but she w^as still moie talkative on their travels At last 
they came to Agia and saw the Ta] jMahal, and the American sent a 
telegiam home to his children saying, ''Taj wins, Ma dumb" That, I 
think, Sir, is what my Budget has done 

Mr M* V Abbyankar (Nagpui Division Non-lluhammadon) Do not 
forget that the Taj is a tomb 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett The speech that I have to make- 
to-day IS therefore considerably simplified I can imagme m other circum- 
stances that there would have been a good deal more criticism than has- 
reached my ears to-day I thank those ilembers w»ho have spoken and 
who have been kind enough to say land things about me There is very 
httle left, after domg that, and after the speech of His Excellency on the 
mihtary Budget, for me to ^inswei But I will endeavour to go through 
the various pomts that have been raised I will deal first, while I 
remember them, wuth the pomts made by the last speaker, Jlr Cocke, 
who, as usual, gave a very interestmg address, for which I am really 
grateful He told us that in the case of cash certificates we could do 
moze m the way of ‘securing pubhcity by some mter-provmcial competition 
We did, as a matter of fact, m lesponse to his suggestion last year, pubhsh 
last October rather a fuU statement showing the contnbutions towards- 
what we get fiom cash certificates provmce by provmce for a considerable* 
period What I understand Mi Cocke desires is that we should go a 
step fuither and pubhsh these monthly and have a sort of monthly 
competition foi our young people, which I thinls will be very useful mdeed^ 
and which I shall be very glad to follow up so fai as it may prove possible 
There are, I know, difficulties about gettmg these figures at all reasonably 
m tmie As regaids the figuie that we have put into the Budget this 
yeai, it is veiy much the same figure as we put mto our estimate of 
receipts last yeai But m the event the meome w^as greater than we 
anticipated But this year I think w^e aie bound to anticipate some foiling 
off m the net receipts both on accoimt of the increase m repayments, which 
to some extent we must look foi, but still more m view of the fact that 
we contemplate reducing the yield It will piobably not very greatly 
affect the receipts but we may piobnblv i educe the total yield and wo 
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aie boimcl to be cautious in our estimate I would pomt out that these 
figures aie part of our ways and means estimatp and are not to be taken 
.as so closely exact as some othei figiues 

Cocke always objects to my use of the word ‘‘balance sheet" but 
I believe that it is perfectly conect to use the woid ^'balance sheet" of 
out Government accounts It is not necessarily a commercial balance 
^heet and I dispute the claim of a chartered accountant to reserve the 
word "balance sheet" only for some balance sheet m accoidance with the 
meamng in chartered accounting But that is not, I think, a very senous 
pomt 

We have had a speech from Di Datta which need not, I think, be 
dealt with by me at any great length smce I am dealing with the Budget, 
because he wandeied off mto lather diffeient subjects I may tell him, 
howevei, that there has been no increase m our expenditure on Ecclesiastical 
Services On the contiaiy, there has been some definite decrease smce the 
Inchcape Committee Bepoit and we have been following up to the best 
of our abilitv the i^ecommendations of the Inchcape Committee m that 
mattei It is laigely due to the mclusion of expenditure in England 
under the same vote as the ecclesiastical expenditure, mstead of under 
separate vote, that the mcieased figure shown in the estimates anses 

j\Ir Cocke also asked, I undeistand, about our pioductive debt If 
he will look at the Finance and Eevenue Accoimts of the Government for 
1924-25, recently pubhshed — Statement 82B — he uiU find set out there 
the total debt on the 31st March, 1925, and the total amount debited to each 
of the commeicial depaitments The productive debt is theie set out 
under Eailways, Posts and Telegiaphs, Irrigation, Forest, Salt and Indus- 
tries and vei*y full statistics are given Unfortunatelv, they aie not quite 
so cleai as they might be owing to the fact that exchange is mcluded at 
23h But the figuies aie given theie and if Mi Cocke is mteiested, he 
can read them 

Mr Hudson spoke foi Bombay and othei Membeis have spoken on 
the position of Bombay and on the question of piovmcial contnbutions 
generally I am not m a position to make an} piomise at the moment in 
regard to the Government's intentions as legaids piovincial contributions 
We have set befoie us as om objective the abolition of the piovmcial con- 
tiibutions at the earhest moment leasonably possible But I agree with 
Mi Cocke that that is not enough, that some levision of the airangements 
aiTived at in the Meston Settlement must ultimately take place, but how 
soon that can be done is not a matter on which I should like to pxophesy 
Tou have got a settlement and it is a very difficult thmg to get a settle- 
ment, and a bnd in the hand is worth two m the bush even to Bombay 
and Bengal The House must remembei that the worst sufferei m many 
senses under the Meston Settlement has been the Government of India 
If we have been imable to reduce cential taxation to any great extent and 
if whenevei we do reduce central taxation we get mto trouble with ‘■he 
provinces it is largely because of the Meston Settlement You are m a 
very great difficulty m re-openmg a question of that sort, so long as there 
18 a large gap between the amount which the provinces claim, namely, 
-the minimum amount that they would get under the Meston Settlement 
after the provmcial contributions have been released, and the amount 
which the Central Government get, which is at the present moment more 
4:han Es a ciores short of the amount that the piovmces claim It 

I 
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ob\ious that if you ai-e going to le open that settlement at unj purticulai 
moment you aie in a difficult position when theie are mne mouths wide 
open and Ihoie is lathei a shoit amount of food to feed them But the 
Taxation Inquuy Committee *3 Eepoit has m that matter taken us a step 
foiuard Theie is a very mteiesting chapiei towards the end of that 
report dealing with the theoretical distribution of taxation as between the 
\arious taxing authorities and on one particular question we do feel thit 
the time has come when an attempt should be made to take a step forward, 
nameh, m regard to Devolution Rule No 15 and the provincial share of 
the income-tax We hope to take up that question during the summer 
Wlicthei we can ainve at a solution depends, I say, on the goodwill of nine 
proMiices, all with diveigent interests, all w'lth interests divergent from 
that of the Central Go\ernment 

Colonel Crawford and others including Mr Cocke spoke on the desii- 
abiliU of reducing the burden on the consumer, and particularly the con- 
sumer who IS not veiv wealthy, that is imposed by what are called ^ur 
lu\ia\ taxes ind some otheis among 0111 customs duties The foiur 
which were paiticulailj mentioned Colonel Ciawiord were motor cars., 
patent medicines, tmned foods and cheap clothing I assume that he 
intends b\ cheap clothing to exclude artificial silk and siUc stockings which 
lia\e attracted tlie attention of the Chancelloi of the Exchequer m otheir 
countnes 

Colonel J D Crawford I said necessities 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I should not like to have disputes 
with the wife of an\ Member of this House whether artificial silk and 
other kinds of silk stockings are articles of necessary clothing But I 
nla^ sav that of the articles mentioned motor cars are the only ones which 
arc taxed at piesent on the luxury rate of 30 per cent All the others 
are taxed at 15 pci cent except in the case of patent medicines which are 
spirituous It is rather difficult at this moment to hold out any expeota^ 
iion of an\ reduction of the 15 pci cent late winch is the general taiiff 
rate, m the absence of vci\ strong grounds At the same time I do recog- 
111^0 \h it these duties do increase the cost of living foi people some of whom 
can ill afford an\ mciease in the cost of living, and we did during the 
coiaso of the wintei go careful) \ through om tariff schedules to see whe- 
tlun there were an^ taxes on which we could pixipose reductions either 
m the liopo that a reduction would bnng us some additional revenue or 
bcc lusc reduction would not cost am vor\ large sum but at the sanu 
tune might bnng consider ible relief The Tiiiff Bill which my Honoui- 
aiiU iriciul the Commerce Aloniber iLCcnth intioduccd dealt with some 
ernuH icuns tint c<unc under sciufcint l)ut wc felt that for the time being 
in\ uiipori ml reduction was not possible As regards motor cars I do 
it 1 ill it til* u !-> soinctlimg of a speci il c isc The importance of com- 
nuini' itioiN Id oiu winch T thuilv can seldom be over-emphasised I was 
n uhu' ju t iho other du’ of i conipl nut Tins w is in an official file 
A co ipl ‘lilt md la on made in icgard to ihe condition of roac^ in a certain 
nri ince f de> nou w nit to ht specific After inqun\ it was found that 
th LOUipl lint in one puticulai district was thomughl> justified and there 
li ' ’ll itn mere h\ t\ o ann is a rnaiind in the cost of food grams in 
t multt (intu simpl: lUbc of the adehlional time and cost 

m <. ir uid t ir rcCjuirccl hs the Ov wago*i^ to nou i these dctonoiated roads 
If u cm hiue '-o ini})Orlant an eftect on food giams in a local market as 
0 ' r sul^ Of negket or \oui roacl^ il tan he cren finm that instance how* 
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a largo portion of the cost of ai tides for the consume! at the place wheie 
the\ aio consumed is dependent on the costs of tianspoitation general!} 
and on the existence of good loads, good railways and good forms of tians 
poitation all round I \eiv much like the idea mooted by the Taxation 
Committee that there should be a leductioii to some extent of the duty on 
motoi carb and that on the othei hand something in the natuie of a load 
fund should be instituted bv the ProMUcial Governments I am mereh 
expiessing an opinion at fiist sight aftei leading the report It is not a 
mattei which we have had time as a Go\ernment to study yet but it does 
scorn to be an intoiestmg suggestion How^evei, the motoi car duty can 
hardK be siid so fai at ui\ rate to ha\e been unsuccessful, and there is 
another reason wdiv for the moment a i eduction m this and othei duties 
would probably not be so opportune as it might be at any othei time 
Theie has been recenth a vei\ consideiable fall in pi ice and the effect of 
a cliaiigo in the rate of dut\ when prices geneialK aie falling is very 
much smaller than it is when thc\ aie stationais oi still more when they 
are using For example, the a\erage puce foi motoi cars — that is for cars 
and not for motoi omnibuses — in 1921-22 wms 11s 5,993 That is the 

a\eiage price of cars mipoited in the year 1921-22 The aveiage pnee 
in the first six months of 1925-26 is Its 2,135, a great deal less than half, 
verv little more than one-third So that, the actual amount of dutv 
charged has fallen b\ vei\ nearlv 66 per cent since 1921-22, although 
the rate has remained the same That is not the moment when jou can 
get the best effect out of a decrease of dutv I am howevei grateful to 
Colonel Craw^ford for raising this important point It is n niattei which 
we certainl} must continue to keep m mind and to which we must pay 
attention 

Something has been said about the position of the Post Office, but I 
think !Mf Cocke put his fingei on the true case when he said he saw with 
some disappointment that the suiTplus on the workmg of the Department 
as a whole m the jear 1925-26 had been turned mto a small deficit in 
1926 27 That is unfortunately the position and it is difficult to see how 
we can for the moment take an} useful steps to improve that position 
We can hope that a return to prosperity m trade w^ill mcrease at any rate 
the revenue from telegrams 

I do not propose to follow^ the speakers who dealt with oui mihtary 
pioblem and the tians-bordei difficulties beyond 8a}mg that I essentially 
agree that we want our mihtar} expcndituie to be adequate, but not moie 
than adequate, and I disagiee profoundly with Colonel Crawfoid when he 
suggests that the exqieiience of the war shows that had Great Bntain spent 
more on military services before 1914 she would have been m a better 
position now If the Honourable ISIember will read wffiat Loid Giey has 
to sa^ on that subject m his recently published Memoirs he will obseiwe 
that it w^as Lord Gie\ ’s definite view that mcreased expenditme on 
aimaments bv Great Biitam m the decade before the wai would have 
hastened the war So that the aigument that ^our insurance must be 
adequate is a verv difficult one No insurance is adequate against all 
possible contmgencies It is a mattei in which you have to gauge the 
comparative value for purposes of msmance of having a large army and 
the value of having a smaller army and a contented population and bettez 
economic conditions than if you were spending more money on the army 
You cannot amve at an absolute figure But beyond saymg that the 
insuianco must be adequate it is not possible to sav that the expenditure 
should be so and so 
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1 luive Liideavoiued to deal with the vuiioub i)omLb thai have been 
rmsca Bombay's unconcentrated \viath against me does not, I think, 
reqime more than I have already said in xegard to the possibility of a 
revision of the I^Ieston Settlement I should have hked to study the 
actual figures showing the reduction in the yield of taxation in Bombay, 
ind I sliould like to know how fai that was due to the delibemte policy 
of Bombay and how far it ^^a8 merely the lesult of misfortune I see 
that the House is now anxious to go to lunch I should like to congiatu- 
late them all on (almost foi the first time m my expeiience) having all 
made really businesslike contnbutions ta the budget discussion 
(Applause and Laughter ) 


Monday Sth March, 1926 

THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS 
Second Stage 

p fiout llecenue 
Dlmaxd No 16 — Customs 
The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I beg to move 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs 71,84,000 be granted to the Governor General m 
Council to defray tho charges which \m11 come m course of payment during the year 
ending tho 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Customs * *' 

♦Mr M A Jlnnah I ioimally move that the consideration of this 
motion bo adjourned I do not ^^ish to lepeat anything which I have 
ilrcady siid I will oul> meet one point that the Honourable Member 
there made that 1 have given no reason whatsoever why I wanted this 
E\o( uti\o Council Demand to be taken up iiist {An Hononrablc Member 
Con\ince him ") There are also other Honourable Members who may 
want to know I want to give the reason to the House quite frankly 
W\ w int to raise the question of the geneial policy of the Government 
Wo int to pass a vote of censure on the Government and the most 
ippropn ite Grant for that will bo the Executive Council Giant Sir I 
will quot( again the language of the Leader of the House and I will point 
out th it he liimself recognised it by an arrangement I will only read 
n\t‘ luK^ of his speech last \car This is what he said 
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Th0 Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman* I do not propose to weary 
the House with a long speech on this motion for adjournment If the 
occasion were an onhnarj^ one, I should be wiJJmg to meet the wishes of 
the niajoiiU oi a \ciy considerable mmiber of this House This, however, 
iaises a question of considciable constitutional importance My Honour- 
able fnend sa\s that he desues that a constitutional debate should talre 
place on the tiavelhng allowances of members of the Executive Council 
What he lenlly intends to do is to endeavoiu to induce the House to 
lefu^e supplies and if that is the case what better opportunitv has he 
got tlian the Demand undei Customs? He thinks he ml] get some 
tactical ad\nntage by adopting the couise he has in view On the last 
occasion ubea I agieed to a change of the oidoi of the Grants I must 
romiud the House of the ciicumstanccs It was on the last day of the 
debate It was the desuc of the House that we should have a con- 
stitutional debitc aud I changed the older of one Grant only If it vs 
the desire of mv Honourable friend to censure Goveininent, he can satisfy 
it h\ rejecting the Customs lathci than by lefusmg the travelhng expenses 
of my Honomable colleagues If it was a question of their salary, 't 
might be another mattei Tbeiefore, Sii, as the constitutional debate 
can take place just as easily on Grant No 16 and as it is fiist on the 
list of business, I oppose my Honoiuable friend' & motion 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces Xon-Muhem- 
madnn Urban) It is time that I make the position of this side of the 
House clear It is peifectly immaterial to us what Demand for Giant 
is taken up first We are here under a mandate to-day with clear and 
specific instructions how to act, and these will apply to any Demand thit 
is put foruMid first Theiefoie if any division is asked foi on this ques- 
liion, uhich IS quite iinmatenal to us, we shall abstain from taking part 
in it 

*Mr Bipin Chandra Pal I desue to sa\ only one woid on this motion 
-and it IS this We want the Demand lelatmg to the Executive Council 
io come first because, as my fnend and leader Mr Jmnah has said, we 
want to discuss the general constitutional question My Honourable fnend 
the Home Membei has assured us that that question can be raised '>n 
Customs also but we have our difficulties in regard to Customs We do 
not want, I foi one personally do not want, to throw out the whole 
Customs Demand {An Honourable Member ''Why?") For this simple 
leasoa that the Government m that case may restore some and refuse to 
restore others For this reason I think, it is only fair that we should be 
allowed an opportunity, as we had last year of laismg the constitutional 
issue not upon Customs or any other Demand but upon the particular 
Demand which has been referred to by my friend Mr Jmnah We know 
what IS passmg m the mmds of my finends opposite, and the House ought 
also to understand the tactics of the Government — how they want to put 
us m a difficulty, and I hope, understanding the tactics of the Govern- 
ment, the House will decide to support my fnend the Honourable 
Mr Jmnah 

Dr E G. Lohokare (Bombay Central Division Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) I am afraid the Treasury Benches have been puttmg ua m a fix 
The Honourable the Home Member has expressed the view that the con- 
stitutional issue can be dealt with by a refusal of supplies Does he wi^ 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member 
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to see the House throw out the whole Giant by putting the Customs 
Grant first? I should as well hke to know if he considers a cut m the 
first Demand, tho Customs Giant, sufficient to express the constitutional 
issue I am sorry we are missing the issue It is therefore extremely 
desirable that Government should do justice to the House and allow the 
Grant as requested by Mi Jmnah to be discussed first, or else the Honour- 
able the Home Member puts the House and other Members in a position 
m which we have no other alternative but to refuse supplies It is the 
Government who put us m that position That is the warning I want 
to give him 

The motion was negatived by 43 against 29 

Pandit Motilal Nehru Sir, this is the third and the last occasion m the* 
life of thas Assembly for Honourable Members to treat the Treasury' 
Benches with the annual feast of grievances 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Sir, I rise to a point of order 1 
would hke to know whether the Honouiable Member is moving the motioa 
uhich does not stand on the paper, of which we have only had recent 
notice, that the demand be omitted I feel that I am entitled to object 
to that motion being put, in view of the fact that we have had such short 
notice and the result of its being carried would be that the questions 
that are raised m the other motions that had priority over it would not be 
discussed, and m paiticular I should be left not knowing why Bs 101 
uas to be cut owmg to the inefficient admmistration of Customs I think 
that 18 not a position m which I should be left 

Mr* President* I think the Honourable Membei is making a general 
statement as to the position of his party, m regard to all the Demands for 
Grants 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Then he is not moving the motion?* 

Pandit Motilal Nehru No, I am not moving the motion Sir, I was 
talking of the annual feast of grievances which is provided by the vicious 
system of government under which we have the misfortune to hve, and 
I was going to say that this is the third and the last occasion m the life 
of this Assembly which gives an opportunity to Honoinrable Members to 
provide that feast foi the delectation of the Tieasury Benches Sir, the 
system itself is a perennial grievance, and therefoie it is not necessary 
for this House to pick and choose fiom among the Demands which have 
been laid before us As I mtimated to the House, we are here to-day 
under a mandate Our instructions are quite clear and precise, and it 
is under these instructions that I crave your indulgence to permit mo to 
make a statement We have on the two previous occasions taken part 
m the discussion on the Budget We told the British Government that 
we refused to be consenting parties to the administration which has been 
forced upon agamst our will We took the opportunity to convey a 
message to the people of the United Kmgdom that, unless that system 
was changed accordmg to the wishes of the people of India, there would 
be no contentment m this country Tha? message, Sir, has so far been 
unheeded, and the latest utterances of high and responsible Members of 
the Government have shown the utter futility of any further action that 
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cou be talvoii in this House We come heie to day under a defimte mandate 
to delivei to the Go\einmeut the message of the Indian National Con- 
giess Foi that puipose we avail ouiselves of the lules of pioceduie, and 
I take the libeit} to use on the motion which has been made by my 
Honourable friend, Sir Basil Blackett The message of the Indian 
N itional Congress to the Government and its mandate to us aie embodied 
in this Ecsolution which was passed by the All-India Congress Committee 
onh the day before yesterday 


“This meeting, IiaMng tiken into consideration the pronouncements made m the- 
Council of State and the Legislatuo Assembly by the Governor General and the Home 
Member and referred to in the Report of the Special Committee, is of opinion that 
the insistence of the Sccretarv of State and the Government of India on full co-opera 
tion by the representatives of the people under existing conditions clearly demonstrates 
the intention of the Government to coerce the nation into abject submission without 
making any advance on the present vicious system of Government The Committee 
therefore has no option but to adopt tho recommendations of the Special Committee 
and to call upon the Swarajist Members of tlie various Legislatures to follow the course 
laid doum in tho Resolution (herein quoted) of the Indian National Congress passed 
at Cawnporo 

* Tins Committee herobj calls upon tho Swaraj Party in the Assembly to leave their 
seats after raising the constitutional issue once again on the first motion on the 8th 
March This Committee hereby calls upon the Swarajist Members of all the Legislatures 
to coniorm to tho other directions contained in tlie said Resolution of the Congres# 
and to engage themsehes in carrying out tho programme heieinafter laid dowm * “ 

I need not tiouble the House with the pi*ogiamme which has been 
laid down, and confine myself to the mandate w^hich I have just read 
We are here to act on that mandate, and you will soon hear, Su, that 
we aie acting on the rest of the programme I crave the mdulgence of 
the House to st ite bneflv wdiat has led to the action we aie taking As 
I have said, we took pait in the budget debates of the last two years 
We did this on the time-honoured principle of ‘'grievances before supplies'" 
The Tieasuiy Benches rephed by piling up upon us all the obloquy and 
ridicule which they could, for presummg^ to use a weapon which we had 
not the strength to w^ield After subjectmg generations of the people to 
a long continued piocess of emasculation, they took a cruel dehght in 
reminding them that they were helpless and could not enforce their rights 
as fiee men could do Well, Su, we admit that at present we cannot; 
the Government are welcome to denve such consolation as they may fiom 
t 1 at fact and to gloat over our helplessness They are welcome to jubilate 
ovei then owm shame But however much we may be enfeebled m bodv, 
0111 soul tormented as it is, has never been and will never be lulled I 
Yoiu much-boasted Reforms are not acceptable to us, and we shall not 
have them We said so before they came into opeiation We refused 
to have anything to do with them when they were first put into opeiation 
The Government leplied by repression and oppiession of an unpiecedented 
magnitude During the first period of the opeiation of the so-called 
Eefonns, thousands of oui best men were ruthlessly locked up m juk 
under various pretexts They bore it aU patiently and courageously 
Then came the second period Some of those who had abstained fionr 
comincr into the Councils during the first period made un their mmds to 
entei them when the second penod began This they did with the double 
object of testing the bona fides of the Government and showung tlieir 
determination not to rest till they achieved what was their due And 
what did they do? I, who was Honoured by those who entei ed the 
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Assembly by being elected as then Leader, began by making this humi- 
liating confession to the House What I said was 

“ We have come here to do something winch wo have not been doing so far Sir, 
we have come hei o to offer our cooperation, non cooperators as we are, if you will care 
to CO operate with us That is whj wo are here " 

I call thus a humiliating confession advisedly and I ujsh I could convey 
to the House even a veiy famt idea of what I felt when I uttered those 
woids But the words weie well considered and caiefully uughed betoro 
they weie uttered The humiliation mvolved ^\as of my own seelung 
T sought it and I got it But the tiagedy convened no lesson to the un- 
feehng, stone heaits of the buieauciacy They lejoiced at what tlie\ 
considered our weakness and tried to inab it in But they failed to take 
note of the sentence which followed the one that I have just lead It 
runs thus 

** If you agree to have it 

— ^referrmg to oo- operation — 

“ we are your men But if you do not, we shall hke men stand ui)on our rights and 
continue to be non co operators ” 

Su, the co-operation we ofiEered has been contemptuously lejected and 
it is tune for us to thmk of other ways to achieve oui object I shall not 
trouble the House with the details of what follow^ed They must be fresh 
in the memory of Honourable Membeis Bust came a departmental 
inquiry and then another more or less pubhc, which is known as the 
Muddiman Inquiry The lost inquiry culminated m a ^Majority and a 
Minority Report These reports have been the subject of consideiation 
and unpoitant pronouncements by responsible Members of the Govem- 
inent, by the Secretary of State, the Governor General and by my friend, 
"ohe Honomable the Home Member They have been fully discussed in 
this House and the Resolution of the 8th of September last was the lesult 
-ot the dehberations by this House Then, Sir, we waited and waited 
We weie told from time to time that the matter was leceivmg the great 
consideration, the caieful thought, that it deserved and that in the fulness 
of time the Secretaiy of State and the Governor General would announce 
then final decisions Now% up to the 21st of Januarv last, my Honour- 
able fnend the Home Member, when he answered cert am questions, was 
m the same waitmg frame of mind The question asked of him by Mr 
Gaya Piasad was 

** Will the Gk)vernm6nt kindly state what conclusions, if any, they have arrived at 
regarding the amendment passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 8th September 
19^ on the Muddiman Cfommittee Report ^ Have they sent any despatch to the 
Secretary of State for India, if so, when, and are Government prepared to lay a copy 
of it on the table’** 

There were other questions of the same land I have read one to show 
Ihe nature of them all I will now read the answer given by the Honour- 
able the Home Member He answered all these questions together He 
•said 

As was stated by His Excellency the Governor General in his valedictory speech 
on the occasion of the dissolution of the first Council of State, it was and remains the 
intention of the Government of India to formulate their conclusions on the debates 
in both Houses on the Reforms Inquiry Committee No despatch to the Secretary of 
State has yet been issued, and though the subject has been discussed the Government 
of India are not jet prepared to arrive at a decision on a matter of the greatest 
importance, on which it is essential that the Government should have ample time for 
Jthe fullest consideration ** 
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Sii, this was m answer to the question which was asked as to what was 
being done on the Ecsolution passed by this House and the matter is 
here said to bo the greatest importance on which it is essential that the 
Go\crunieut should have ample time for the fullest consideration*’ It 
would strike the ordinary reader, as it struck this House at the 
time, that the Go\ernment were yet m the early stages of their 
consideration of this matter, this most important matter, and that 
the “ ample time " that was lequned would extend to some 
months But what do w^e find? In less than a month, the 

matter came up before the Council of State, and there a Swarapst 
Member, Seth Govind Das, moved an amendment to the Eesolu- 
tion of the Honourable Mr Sethna asking for a Eoyal Commission earlier 
than at the tune appointed m the Statute The amendment of the Honour- 
able Seth Govind Das was that action be taken by the Government on the 
Eesolution of the Assembh at the earliest possible moment Now, what 
was It tint inv friend, the Honourable the Home Member, said in that 
House'’ I wnll onh read one passage w^hich is enough for mv pm'poses 
He said 

‘ On this 'imendnient I am in a position to give the considered opinion of the 
Go\ eminent of India 

Eemember the amendment was to take action under the Eesolution passed 
b) the Assembly not cnij on the 18th of February 1924 but also that of 
the 8th of September 1925 On the 21st of January the Government were 
in deep meditation, engaged m consulting the members of the Brrtisii 
Cabinet, and they did not know where they w^ere But on the 18th of 
February the mind of the Government was made up on this amendment 
which was none other than the Eesolution passed by this Assembly The 
Honourable the Home Member said 

“ I am in a position to give the considered opinion of the Government of India 
It w'xs brought forward in September We considered it then and we put forward the 
pro\isional opinion of the Go\ernment of India then We have considered it since then 
and after the debates m both Chambers I have authority to say that the Government 
of India are unable to make anj such recommendation to His Majesty’s Government m 
tho terms of the amendment ” 

{An Honourable Member ** Shame ”) Withm this short period of lea&^ 
than a month, the Government of India came to the final conclusion on 
that Eesolution What they were unable to achieve in six months was 
accomphsbed m this period of less than a month Can the answer given 
on tl e 21st January, examined in the light of the statement made on the 
18tli of Februaij, be called an honest one? Is it conceivable 
that the Government were absolutely blank on the 21st of January 
and some new^ light suddenly drawned upon them during the short 
interval between that date and the 18th February which enabled them 
to come to final decisions m the matter? And what were the decisions'^ 
They were the self-same decisions which under the name of provisional 
opinions had been announced from tmre to tune by the Secretary of State 
and by the Governor General and of which the key note was " Co-operate 
with us fully and then we wdl consider what more we can do for you' 

Sir, we are not children , and the Government know very well how far it 
is possible for tins section of the House to go with them on the road to 
full CO operation The late Mr C E Das offered generous terms for 
honourable co-operation Government rejected them And wh^wM^-qas 
that we have been doing in this House ^ I say that it amo^'r 
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fulh CO o[jLiiiUMU that \ »» bwarajhtt'^ aic. tapahiu of und* r » ijtujj c/i 
ditiuna Ilia iipoilt of llio jar^ondui^i of tliu ilou a aiui oi itj < fji i 
iiiiLtici oill anipl) hi iir out ^.hat I am aijuaj bir, ^irumd * 11 " 

cu|nuMi\ to LO(i]Hrato lo llj4' lu^al pomt liut non* ^o hlual a* 'ho ' 
A ho will nut ‘iLu nut that thoy ((/iild not l)i» ^ ia\’ lli it no moo n 
poi->ihk uul jct m tin utU uuioi i bi whuh I rifi.rr4d moi uul 

in*»ru V as oxjhiIuI \Va \ tru ihn itt in d that, nnlf it v i, tli» ndh * 
CO *Jin.iatiuu in the *>( iHi ol v urKin^ all llic d( t ul i (if tin )U lhfoun» i h 
(Hit aiu duMun, and doui;^ m tin rj*j\<rnnnnt told Un lo do, uni v 
put oursihti in that Mihinis^i\M fnima rd mmd nothin;' further vould 
1)0 doni for uh i[a\i* llu (»o\einnnnt don* vuMhimt to (kserv* thu 
full cooiicrition tlmy demand? \ nnauirc of cooperation IioocVn," 
^inall, was adnultcdl\ l)\ thia hi ction of the Jfou * to tinj 

Government This has hetn adaiowli cl;^cd in the uttcranct^ I ha. 3 
referred to hut it wais taken only as a ai^m of In Iter tl)m;;'H to eomt' — mo-o 
cooperation to eomc What the Oovernmenb ha\c done to dcs* rve it ii 
that tluw have rcpcaledl> flouted fhe opinions of tins rfousc, the eon-^ulercd 
Resolutions of this irous( , the Billa that were passed by threat majorities 
in this House They have passed laws by certification which hi\e hf cn 
aptly described as lawless laws This is \d)at tlic\ have done This 
Assembh came into boin;^' just before the Labour Government came into 
power What w^as the fir^t fruit of it? An Ordinance was passed slmt 
ting up some of the noblest sons of Tndm without trial m jails Tfio^e 
sons of India arc till rotting in jails Tins TFouHe passed a motion of 
adjournment only the other day iii wlndi attention was called to th* ill- 
troatmenb, the cruel treatment to wliuli the detenus w(‘re subjected Gin 
Honourable Afcjnbcr on tJiL Gouernmeat Dcnchea ** Question *') If 
that 19 questioned, then I say that nothing will appeal to the Government 
Benches What was the meaning of the extract read m this House from 
the evidence which Colonel Afulvanv gave before tlie Jails Committee'^ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett That did not explain why they 
went on hunger strike We did not know 

Pandit Motilal Nehxu Why, because ever} man is judged by Ins ante- 
cedents and we know^ vour antecedents These antecedents hive been 
described by your owm countryman, a countryman against whom you 
cannot possibly say that he has not told the truth Has Colonel Mulvany 
stated or not stated the truth Was ho a Imr? (/In llonourable Me7)tber 
on the GovcT7tvic7it Benches ** Yes {Lala Lajpat Box And you nro 
notr*) {An Honourable Member '‘Who is the liar?'') Was the person 
wdio suggested a lying report lo Colonel Mulvany a lesser liar or greater 
liar than he was according to you? Is that not a fact? Have you had 
the courage to deny that Colonel Mulvany was instructed to send a King 
and perjuied report? There are those instructions m black and white and 
you now, behind the back of an Englishman, your own country’maii, have 
the audacity to say that he is a liar (Criea of ** Klinmc ") T know that 
in order to maintain your grip on this country vou will do anything, vou 
will go to any length, you will even desert your own countrymen 

Now, what are the other favours bestowed by you upon India? There 
was first the Lee loot After taking the Lee loot, you gave some eve- 
washes An announcement was made the other day by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief of a Royal Indian Navy It seemed indeed to be 
something very grand to have the Royal Indian Navy that was coming to 
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Ub uveu before our right of eutenug the Aiiny was conceded, even before 
the Skoon Committee had succeeded in exploring avenues for the supply 
of ten men fiom the \vhole length and bieadth of India to fill ten 
Nacaucies — not in the Commissioned ranks, but for tiammg at Sandhurst 
they \\ero hud put to find these ten men, but they find no difficulty in 
makiug an announcement that India is to have a Eoyal Navy of its 
own Well, )os, just as India has an Army of its own, and when you 
look at the terms of the announcement and work it all out, God only 
kuous whether wnthm a hundied years we wall ha\e even a tenth part of 
that Navy manned by Indians That is the announcement 

Then there is the Eoyal Commission on Agiiculture A very tempt- 
ing annoimcemeut indeed In a country w^hich has agiicultme as its 
biaple industry, *nnd depends solely upon it, anything to improve the 
industr\ would be welcome news to all classes of the public Of course 
the CominibSion is coming W^e shall know" what good it will do when it 
has come and gone, but we know enough fiom ihe leseivation of matters 
which are not to be within its jurisdiction to foiesee that it is not to be 
aiu thing \er\ giand or a thing which will carry us very far 

Sii, I do not propose to go mto other matfcei*s They have been fully 
discussed on the floor of this House I do not wish to exhaust the hst 
of the grievances of the public or of the wrongs mflicted by the Govern- 
ment The} are all to be found in the leports of the debates in this House 
and aie public property, but I should like to call attention to one passage 
m the statement which was made by Lord Birkenhead m the House of 
Loids, the famous statement on the Beforms That statement has been 
full} discussed on the floor of this House and quoted from in the speeches 
of tho Governor General delivered from time to time, and His Excellency’s 
inaugural addresses m this Assembly and in the Council of State I 
do not wash to comment on those speeches to-day, but I do wish to notice 
-this remarkable passage occurnng in the speech of Loid Biikenhead He 
says 

“ Wo shall not be di\erted from its high obligations 
— high obhgations of what? Of the Preamble to the Act — 

'* We shall not be diverted from its high obligations by the tactics of restless 
impatience The door of acceleration is not open to menace , still less can it be stormed 
by violence ** 

(“Hear, hear “ from the Gkivernment Benches) Now it is all very 
well for Lord Birkenhead to have thundered foith those words, and 
for the Benches opposite to applaud them and shout “ hear, 

heal”, but who m the woild ever tried to acceleinte reforms by menace, 

by thieat or by violence? You wall say there me cimiinal conspiracies, 
seciet conspiracies and secret societies Suiely w"hen Loid Birkenhead 
made that statement he was making it on the demand bv this House, and 
can it by any stretch of reasoning be said that that demand was accom- 
panied by any kind of threat or menace? As for the existence of anarchi- 
cal societies,"! do not feel it necessaiw to go mto that question to day I 
have gone into that question fullv, and I onlv warn you that if you do not 
take caie, voii will find the whole couutrw from end to end honevcombed 
by these anarchical societies Sir, violence of anv sort, as \ou know", so 

far as m> party is conceined, does not enter oiu ethics 'We lesort to no 

menace oi threat We know the gieat powei that this Govemment wield 
We know our own weaknesses We know that m the present state ^ the 
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country, rent as it is by communal discord and dissensions, civil disobe- 
dience, our only possible weapon, is not available to us at present But 
we know also that it is equally unavailing to us to remain in this Legisla- 
ture and m the other Legislatures of the country any JoDger We go out 
to day not with the object of overthrowing this mighty Empire We know 
we cannot do so even if we wished it We go out in all humility with the 
confession of our failure to achieve our object in this House on oui lips 
We should indeed have done so much earlier, but the supenor diplomacy 
and tactics of the Government put us ofi from day to day We never be- 
lieved m their professions, but we did not wish to put ourselves in the 
wrong, and we waited till a clear answer to our demand was forthcoming 
It has now come clear and cusp from my Honourable fiiond the Home 
Member There is no more use for us here We go out into the counti’y 
to seek the suffrage of the electorates once more We do not give up the 
fight We fully agree m the sentiment contained in the lines misquoted 
by Lord Birkenhead in the statement to which I have just referred They 
are quite opposite but not in the sense in which Lord Birkenhead used 
them They nm thus 

He either fears his fate too much 
Or bis deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch 
To ^vln or lose it all " 

We have no misgivings either about our fate or our deserts, and we go forth 
into the coimtry to put it to the touch to win or to lose it all We feel 
that we have no fiu*ther use for these sham institutions, and the least we 
can do to vindicate the honour and self-respect of the nation is to get out 
of them and go back to the coimtry for work In the coimtry we will try - 
to devise those sanctions which alone can compel any Government to grant 
the demands of the people We hope and trust that the nation will give a 
smtable reply to the truculent rejection of our demands and will send us 
again in larger numbers with a stronger mandate, and, God wilhng, with 
the sanction for fulfilling its aspirations and enforcing its commands 
These are the few remaiks, Sir, that I wished to make in order to make 
the position of the Swaraj Party clear I now beg your permission to with- 
draw, and I call upon all Swarajist Members of this House to follow me 

(On the conclusion of his speech Pandit Motilal Nehru and all the Mem- 
bers of the Swaraj Party walked out of the Chamber m a body ) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman Sir, I do desire to know if 
my Honourable fnend wishes to leave the House — 1 see he is leaving the 
House — without giving me some opportunity of replying to the remarks that 
he has made before finally leaving this House He has said that he is 
going to take his desert, but, Sir, I fear greatly that he is going into the 
desert It is to me a mattei of considerable regret that in future these 
debates, and my own life in particular, will not be enlivened by remarks 
from the opposite Benches However, as a sincere well-wisher of India, 

I cannot help feeling that no good has been done to the cause which so 
nian\ have at heart Sir, I am old enough to remember many exoduses 
I cannot indeed remember the exodus from Egjpt, but I do lemember the 
Cvo^lus rrom the Calcutta Corporation My Honourable fnend, the Honour- 
able Mr Pal, also probably recollects that I am one of those who believe 
that ver} little is done bj exodus I prefer to relv on Genesis 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangacharlar (IMadras City Non-Muhammodan „ 
Urb m) Except perhaps the exodus to the hills 
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The Honourable Sir Alexandei Muddiman Exodus to the hills Thac, 
S]i l'^ a form of tia\elhnj? I alwavs eujox as fai as possible Last veai the 
HoiKe u IS somewhat imkiud iii eiidoavouimg to deny me the tiaYellmg 
allowance to go thcie 


Mr Bipin Chandra Pal That exodus to which jou refeiied, Su 


The Honoiuable Sir Alexander Muddiman It is essential that I should 
make i few reniaiks on thib question of lefusal to fuidhei aid the House oi 
aid the fIO^CIlllne^t in it^ delibeiations Mv Honoiuable fiiend the Pandit, 
who$o hcnc^olent counteniuce I shall miss veiw much indeed, has gone out 
and his depiued this House of tw^o ^ei\ definite immediate seiwaces which 
I h( ped lie would ha\e placed at oiu disposal The one is the speech which 
we Ind all been waiting foi ou the Fiontiei Resolution and the other is 
Ins i^sistance in the South Afiican debate We aie deprived of that, 
Siij nrd 1 think in un of the -Membcis of the House will feel some distiess 
on that account 

Mauha Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kimiaon Divisions Muham 
madan Riual) The\ wnll letiun if the contingency axises 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I do not know whethei mr 
Honourable fiiend is moie in the secrets of the Paitv than I am I undei- ’ 
stood the withdiawxal was definite 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub That is m the Resolution passed at Cawn- 
pore 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Honouiable fiiend seems 
to know more than I do I endeavoui to collect what information I can 
from speeches deh\ered in this House Now, Su, it was said that those 
who now unfortunateU have left us lonely — and I feel lonely — left us be- 
cause they had decided to come in foi two reasons — (1) to test the good 
faith of Government and (2) to tendei co-opeiation Sir, w^as that the lan- 
guage that was employed when they entered these Legislatuies? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I am sorry, Su, that your 
ruhng should depnve at least one Mombei of the House of the pleasure of 
listening to me When I was intemipted I was developmg the pomt that 
m the speech we have just hsfcened to, it was said that the Paity in ques- 
tion entered this House foi a double purpose, one of testing the good faith 
of the Government and the othei of co-opeiating, oi at any rate co-operatmg 
within limits Su, my recollection of these matters is always doubtful and 
I feai to attempt to state facts without veilfying them But my impies- 
Bion, which I think will be confiimed by the lecolleotion of othei Membeis 
of this House, is that the avowed object with which the entity was made 
into the Councils was to destroy and not to construct I recognise, and I 
recognise with mteiest, that it is impossible to associate with a House of 
this kind wathout developmg constructive tendencies I was extremely m- 
teiested to see that constrictive work has been done in spite of those wha 
said that nothing w^ould induce them to do that work It is by that, Su, 
that advance will be made I speak as a sinceie friend of India — ^I at any 
rate and mv bmeauciatic fnends who to my mind consider the best mteiests 
of India, — desiie to see this constitution woiked to its full It is in my 
judgment the only way by which j^ou will advance It has been admii-i^pd 
to be the only wav, and vou cannot, m my judgment — light oi wxoi 
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by an\ othei path, and I sliould under a ft^cling ot c\treine dwcoun^'o- 
ment todaj did I n^b recollect that wo are too olo^e loo neir to CAauuna 
these inatteis critically \Vc arc inclined to attach too much imp^rtaiKO 
to ^hat will be described, I fear, as x conceniptia>U‘5 i;* sture but will hinlly 
bo regarded as merely i pose, an altitude \\ c inu^t take i broadii wi/ 
W’e must endea\our to look it thoce things from i somcv hut more di*-^ mt 
standpoint What are the iicts^ In the lirst A^sembh wc hid none ot 
that bland ot thought In the second Assombh, what huie we"^ For 2^ 
vears, till the veri veige of the dMng of the St'^sion, wu line ihis F irty 
wath us and I have nob the ramtest doubt that if nil the sheep coruc b ick 
from the wilderness, the\ will be with us m (he third Session till the list 
day of that Session M\ Honourable friend behind me interrupts, ‘Ihey 
will walk ouF' No, Sir Thev will nob walk out They will rein un and 
thej wall co-operate, and by doing that, thev wall have made the fiist ad- 
vance, the first real step, towards the goal which nil or us have so much at 
heart 

Pandit Madan Mohan MalaviySr Sir, I am ver^ sorrj that I should Lave 
to speak on this motion, or rathei on the observations which have been 
laid befoie this House by my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
the Honourable Su Alexander IMuddiman I feel, Sir, that the remarks 
made by the Honourable Pandit ^lotilal Nebru deserved to bo taken in a 
better spint than that m which they have been taken by the Honourable 
the Home Member It cannot be a matter of satisfaction to the Govern- 
ment 01 to the country that there should be sucii a sharp and senous 
difference between the repxesentatives oi the people and the ilembers of 
the Government It cannot be a matter of congratulation to the Govern- 
ment that so manv of those who ]omed this Council should consider it 
their duty now to retue from it Tlie Honourable the Home ^lember has 
treated the matter somewhat in a spirit of ridicule He talked oi tha 
exodus, of some of the famous exoduses in history But here we have certain 
very plam and simple facts befoie us They have been narrated in a 
dignified manner by the Honouiable Pandit Motilal Nebru wluch justifv or 
at any rate offei an explanation for the action w^hich he and those who think 
with him have taken In view ot that statement I think Government ought 
seriously to consider how far thev have by tbeir own action given strength 
to those who beheve that the Government do not reallv want co operanon 
The Honouiable the Home Member questioned "whether the Swarajists 
came here with the object or co operating I consider that, in the face of 
the very clear statement made by the Honourable Pandit ^lotilal Nehru on 
the first occasion when he put forward the demand for constitutional retorm 
m this House, and which he repeated to day, it is not open to any Mem- 
ber to raise a question about the motive of those who came in with him 
The^ came to co-operate and they have given you the reasons why they feel 
that co-operation is now frmtless They may be nght, they may be wrong, 
I do not agree with all that thev do, I do not agree with aU the opinions 
they expressed, but they have placed before this House the reasons why 
they have nor been able to continue to work here, and I submit that in this 
situation a lesponsibdity is cast upon the Government to consider whether 
thev have done all that they should have done m order to satisfy pubhc 
opinion To day these ^lembers have left the House They will go to the 
people to tell them that they have tned to work with the Government and 
that the Government have not lesponded to their co operation It is the 
^utv oi the Government to consider whether, m view of the repeated 
demands of this House, they should not take such action as should satisfy 
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the country On fclie question of further lefoims practically the entire 
body of Indian representatives m this House were united when the national 
demand was put forwaid m Febiuniy, 1924 On the second occasion when 
the jMajoiity Report of the Muddiman Committee was bemg consideied, 
this House again expiessed its opinion more fully by a laige majority In 
the face of that expiession of opmion by this House, what have the Govern- 
ment done to satisfy the people of tins countiy? I submit that the Govern^ 
ment have not done their duty, and that they ought to adopt a better 
attitude and treat the expiession of opinion sueh as we have had from the 
Honouiable Pandit Motilal Nehiu and the action uhich he and his Party 
have solemnly and seriously taken, in a bettei spuit if they want to have 
the good opinion of the people of this country in canying on administration, 
here 

Mr. President The Choir legiets the circumstances which have neces- 
sitated the withdraw al from this Chambei of the laigest party in this House 
Whether the ciisis could have been aveited oi not by tactful and unse 
handling is not a question on which the Chau is called upon to make any 
statement The fact, however, remains that the House ceases to be re- 
presentative m the sense m which it was intended to be by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and it is for Government to considei how far they should 
continue this House or not There is absolutely no doubt that the Assem 
bly, as it IS constituted now, is merely theie to legister the decrees of the 
Executive Government It cannot be anythmg else and theiefore it is for 
Government senouslv to consider how long they should allow this House 
to function But so long as it is allowed to function I would advise Govern- 
ment to bring forward only such business as is absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of cairying on the administiation and not to bnng foiwaid any 
controversial measures The Chau has a dut\ to see that the machinery 
of the Government of India Act is not abused to the piejudice of the people 
of this country and for that pmpose the Chau possesses sufficient poweis in 
i;he shape of the adjournment of the Home sme die or m the shape of re- 
fusmg to put any motion to the House I hope and tinist that the Govern- 
ment will so act in caiTying on the business of this Assembly hereaftei that 
iihe Chau will not be compelled to resort to its extiaoidmary powers I 
think it IS necessaiw in the present atmosphere to adjourn this House tdl 
io-morrow mommg at 11 o'clock 


Tlnnadaij, 11th Maich, 1926 
DEiTANB No 28 ExECt TIVK COUXCIT 

Appointment of a Royal Commission on Reforms 

THr M A Jinnah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) Sir I move 

** That the Demand under the head 'Executive Council * be omitted ” 

Sir, I think the House will piobablv undei stand more than it is possible 
for me to desciibe the cncumstances undei which I use to address it on 
this question I am sure Honouiable Member will agree with me that 
theie is a very heavy cloud hanging ovei us and I shall say no more Sir, 
this motion is intended to laise a debate on the geneml policy of the 
Government, and m particular to laise the constitutional issue, and we 
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the Sandhuiit and kiudicd promises were repudiated Lord 

Assembly ’a request for eonstitiit oiial idrauec in its teeth, and the Rorrlntt Act, Avitb 
-311 its accursed pio\ ision^j, c imc b icL to life in tbo Bengal Ordinance 

^^0\v, 1 ask the Hououuible the Home Membci t\ho lepieseuts the Govein- 
uient, IS this not a true picture of jour pohey and jour attitude? Sir, to 
get back nearei In 1921, ^\hen this Assembly met at the very outset 
during the fai-st Session, a Eesolutiou ttas passed in this Assembly in 
Pebiuaiy 1924, to tthich tve got a leplj fiom the Government which 
certainly was not satisfactoiy In the first instance we weie 
told that a depaitmental Committee vould be appomted to mqune 
into the defects and the difficulties m the workmg of tins consti- 
tution That made not only the Assembly lestive but the countiy outs de 
was disappomted and at that time Xiord Ohvier, the Secietary of State 
for India, and the then Prime IMmistei, ]\Ir Bamsay Macdonald, both m 
their pronouncements, m order to allay the pubhc opinion, conveyed the 
idea that the Government had every desire to come mto closei consultation 
with the leal representatives of pubhc opinion and they impressed upon 
us m the cleaiest language that they weie gomg to adopt methods and 
-means of so doing and that this Committee which was announced was not 
a device or a design for delaying the solution of this question Then, Sir, 
we had the Muddiman Committee The Muddiman Committee, as you 
all know, as Honourable Members heie all know, had its hands tied by 
the pecuhar terms of reference, but nevertheless there was a mmonty 
weport signed by men like Sn Tej Bahadur Sapiai, my friend the Honomable 
Su Sivaswamy Aiyei, and Di Paranjpye, who command the confidence 
of the Government, who have worked mside the Government and who 
have worked outside the Government And what did they say? They 
made their lecommendation And what was their recommendation? 
Can anyone make a mistake about it? Is there any doubt about it, as to 
what their lecommendation was’ Their recommendation was, Sir, if I 
may lead those few hues this Aftei gomg thiough an elaborate mquuw 
and after taking the evidence of a number of witnesses, both officials and 
non-officials, they came to this conclusion This is the passage that I wish 
to read to the House Thev said 


“ The present system has failed and m our opimon it is incapable of yielding 
better results in the future 

And then thev point out the various defects principal, fundamental inherent 
defects, and havmg pomted that out thev further say 

“ We were precluded bv the terms of our reference from examining those various 
proposals which were of a fundamental character and which required the overhaulinK 
of the constitution ** ° 


And therefore the mmonty report concludes by saymg this 

“ We do not think that the suggested amendments if effected will afford valuable 
training towards responsible government or will provide any solution of the difficulties 

which we have discussed in our chapter on Political Conditions or that they will 

strengthen the position of the Provmcial Governments in relation to their legislatures 
or of the Central Government in relation to the Assembly The majority of our 
colleagues say that no alternative transitional system has been placed before us We 
think that no such alternative transitional system can be devised which can satisfac 
torily solve the administrative or political difficulties that have been brought to our 
notice To our mind the proper question to ask is not whether any alternative 
transitional system can be devised but whether the constitution should not be put on a 
permanent basis with piovisions for automatic progress in the future so as to secure 

stability of the Government and willing co-operation of the people We can only 
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I would only add that it has been repeated ad nauseam He then pioceeds 

* I again restate it It is co-operation 

— and I daie say the Honomable the Home Member will agam lestate it to 
day— 

“ It IS CO operation Now, I quite understand this House feeling that to repeat 
this uoid in a parrot-like way is to give no real answer But co-operation is not 
woid ” 

— I agiee with him theie it is not a word — 

** It IS a continued and steady course of conduct ” 

— “Heai, heal"' — I would ha^e said to him if I had been there — 

“ If e\ery Member of this House and in every Legislature m India stood on his 
legs and shouted ‘ 'We co-operate that would have no effect on my min d at all It 
IS by a steady course of conduct that facts are established It has been said that 
co-operation has been received to a considerable extent I will not deny that in 
ceitain quarters it has been received I acknowledge thankfully on the part of 
Government the co operation that has consistently and steadily been extended to the 
Goieinment by the first Council of SfcatO; and which I am perfectly sure will contmue- 
to be extended by the present House 

He was trymg to mgratiate himself with the other House 

“ There are other instances undoubtedly, and the atmosphere 13 getting better I 
hope so and I hope it may continue I look to my Honourable fnend to produce- 
that result by his own efforts and by the efforts of those who think with him I will 
not enter into the difilcult intricacies of some parties with which I am not fully 
acquainted lest I tread on delicate ground I trust soon that all parties may have at 
an} late one view, and that is they will work the existmg constitution for all it is 
worth, and when that time comes about, then my Honourable fnend will move his 
Eesolution m a happier time I regret therefore I am unable to accept the Resolution 
moved by my Honourable friend ” 

Now, Sii, I ask the Govemment and the Home Member who repiesents 
the Government here to-day, what does he want? Does he \\ant that ,1 
oeitain section, a certam body of politicians who have committed them 
selves to a particular course of action, should give up their course of action 
accordmg to your wish? And because they will not make a declaiation 
that they are wilhng to give up that course of conduct, whatevei may be 
the opimon of the whole country oi the rest of the counti-y, until those parti 
culai men eat their words, will you continue saymg theie is no co-opei ition 
01 that it 16 better, but not sufficient? Is that the position the Govemment 
take up? I dsk the Government to consider this Is theie a single political 
oigamzation, is there a single pohtical body in the country that has not 
pressed the Government at least for a Eoyal Commission to be appointed 
forthwith? Are you going to treat the rest of the opmion m this countiy with 
contempt, because you have a certain section that you considei is impossible 
01 irieconcileable oi will not vield to you in the exact manner in which vou 
desiie Is that your answer to the whole of India ? You ask me to "^et what 
Eveiv party to agree I ask you, do you honestly mean that that is° possible 
that it will ever be possible m India or m any other country in the woild 
that all parties must agree, and fill then the” Govemment will not move*’ 
You ask what has happened Now let us see what has happened I 
know the Honourable Member over there will tell me, that they have not 
woiked the Reforms m the Central Provmces they have not vorked the 
Reforms in Bengal I ask the Honourable iMember here can he realh 
and honestlv tell me this oi not, that in Bengal, if the things had been 
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hon^l'ed betror, the iluustrv would have been formed, and the Reiorras 

iTn Be^y ' “““““ 


Mr M A Jinnali 


Bengal 


Sir Hari Singh Gout It equally apphes to the Central Pi-otmces 

'Toa^ I assume for the moment that I am 

t-L.li ml ind ^as a clear majorit} both in 

Raomi r ,11 n P^ovmces that stoutly refused to norl the 

Do rou r ^ this? 

Do \ou reiiipmlipr ^ ^i^at circumstances the elections^ took placo'^ 
di 3 bo'ved ' Do vn '' ^ position when the last Assembly was 

bf mu m rhp f you id wrth your own fnend^ who 

Did ,ou listen even ^ know how you treated them’ 

iiuuera ' iou ask “moderate men m unportan^ 

niLn luue come m’ ,n Pp T ^ number oi 

uwL made the Rpfm Central Provmces Councils and 

D-U 4 d ind the Cen^ ^possible of being worked ’ But, Sir. n 
to oth- r inrt of Tnd ^ovinces the last word on the subject’ Is tccra 
Vrd oovraV r hM "^out the other Province.? 
iVmq .t the Pmptj Sjiles ' The Honourable Member is 
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ot this Session — will }ou point out to me a single important measure 
Drought before the House where you did not get co-operation as defined 
m the woids ot the Honourable the Home Member 

Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ^\Tiat about the Finance Bill 
of 1924^ 

Mr* M A Jinnah Tliat Finance Bill stands on a very different 
footing and I shall come to that in a minute, if you will allow me Let 
me tell jou as a matter of histoiy th it the rejection of the Fmance Bill 
m 1921 was not moved by those gentlemen whom jou call non-co- 
opLiatoLS m this House or m the Legislatures but w^as moved by the 
greatest of to opciators and supported by him Therefore, do not please 
trw to draw a red herring across my path You do not say that you 
find fault with the Independent Party You do not say that the Inde- 
pendent Part} has not co operated Y’ou do not say that the Liberals 
hue not CO opciated Y^oii do not say that a large body of the 350 
auillions of people lU this country are not co operatrng with you You 
Jia\e got ouh one section in }our mmd, and that is the Indian National 
Congress At the most there are 7,000 members in that Congress And 
hecause the\ lia\e taken up a particular attitude, }Ou say that the 
entire countr\ is to be penalised for it I say that is a position not worthy 
of am Go\einmeut, unless >ou wish to make an excuse This is the 
impression that \ou have created I will again refer to what even the 
Eight Honourable Mr Srinivasa Sastn siys He says ^ 

** In tiiese circurastinces im I too pessimistic to warn our countrymen against 
-simple minded trust in British generosity or is The Bengalee too optimistic in trying 
to persuade us that there is only a bright side to the story of British doings m India ^ 
It 13 eas> enough to blame the Swarajists for all our ills ” 

That IS what you are doing 

* Poor chaps * It is true enough their policy is unwise and their strategy mtterly 
futile But let us not be deceived There is o\ei whelming evidence that for the time 
being the old Imperialism with some at least ot its sinister consequences has reasserted 
itself in Great Britain and that till the people of India learn to unite and put full 
constitutional pressure on British policy they must be prepared to be used again and 
betrayed again ** 

Now, IS there any justification for this charge oi not? If it is not true, 
why have }ou not made up your mind to armoimce a, Eoyal Commission 
forthwath*^ Why do jou say you are ready to armoimce the Eoyal Com- 
mission and m the next breath say “Brmg me the irreconcilable men, 
bimg me the irreconcilable party Not merely should they act and do 
heiL best, to work the constitution, but they should make a confession 
and a declaration of that confession that they are beaten and they want 
Tiow^ humbly to co operate with us That is what you want Sir, when 
we laised a debate this time last yeai, I said that the only issue was 
wdiether you are going to appoint a Eoyal Commission at once or not 
In the September Session of 1925 I put it to my Honourable friend the 
Home Membei in concluding my speech m the following terms and with 
the indulgence of the House I wall quote fiom it I said to him this 

** Sir, therefore, to sum up the situation withm the next two minutes or three 
Tumutes that are at my disposal, I submit to this House that the question stands 
thus First, are Government prepared to appoint a Royal Commission at an early date 
“to examine the entire constitution’ Second, do yon honestly, sincerely desire us to 
submit to you the fundamental prmciples upon which a constitution ought to be built? 
Lord Birkenhead in his speech has said that he would earnestly consider proposals^ 
There is the amendment Consider it ** 

2 n 
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Iiji the House of Loida Lord Olivier speaking on this very question after- 
Loid Birkenhead had made his speech said 

“ l should like to mako ono final observation I think that the noble Earl may 
a httlo under estimated, as many people do, the strength of what may bo called 
national feohng and national prido m India and tho national disposition to claim that 
Indians shall havo a great deal to say with regard to tho framing of their own 
Constitution It is not orough to say, as tho noble Earl has said and as has been said 
repeatedly, that you have two great communities in India, that you havo many religions, 
many languages and so on, and that tlioroforo it is idlo to spe ik of India ns a nation 
That IS very much loss true to day than it was even ten years ago Whereas ten 
years ago you might have said that tho masses of India cared vciy Iittlo about national! 
religion or about politics, it is, I am perfectly convinced from all that I havo been 
able to learn m the last two or three years, equally unquestionable that this era has 
passed away, that there is a strong and universal sentimentally nationalist fcoling in 
India upon which tho leaders who speak in tho name of Indian nationality can count 

I should like to quote in that connection a passage from tho last Report of Mr 
Rushbrook Williams on tho Material and Moral Progress of India — tho Report for 
1923 24 — a very useful volume 

'While non co-operation as a political campaign Ins sufferod discredit through jt? 
manifest impossibilities, non co-operation as an attitude of mind and as tho vehicle of 
an awakened national sentiment, still survives Wo shall fail to understand tho political 
life of India to day unless wo realise that from tJio beginning Mr Gandhi’s campaigii.. 
has not been so much tho cause of India’s unrest as a symptom of those deep dis- 
contents from which tho unrest resulted ' 

So, although in times of peace you might have regarded tho masses of India 
merely as a dry bed of sand, you must now regard tJiom as a bod of sand into whicli 
certain infiltrations of feeling have passed, and must take care that you are not 
founding your policy upon a quicksand It is on that account that I made ray appeal 
to the noble Earl to take into consideration what I feel convinced is an accurate 
statement of the feelings of all Nationalist and Propagandist parties in India in 
support of the Minority Report, and whereas the noble Earl said, and said truly, 
that the question of what provincial autonomy means has not been explored, that is 
ono of the very reasons why I want to see, and all who are interested m the develop 
ment of India want to see, tho question of what is to bo in the future directly 
tackled When such men as tho late Governor of Madras tell us that somo parts 
are ready for provincial autonomy, and others are not, I want to see these ideas 
explored m order to find out whether it is im^vDasible to develop this idea of pro- 
vincial autonomy It is obvious, as indeed it was before I rose, that no Papers can 
be laid because the noble Earl has to correspond with the Government of India before 
any Papers can be laid, and therefore I beg leave to withdraw my Motion for Papers ” 

/ Now, Sir, that is the opinion of the ex Secretary of State for India 
Therefore this issue has now resolved itself into a very simple question 
Do not let us be drawn away from the issue Never mmd what Eesolu- 
tion this Assembly passed m 1924 Nevei mmd what Eesolution this 
Assembly passed in September 1925 What is your position? What are 
you going to do? It is enough that you do make your counter-proposal 
It 18 there You cannot get avay from it now and it was repeated by 
His Excellency the Viceroy on the 20th January 1926 Your counter- 
proposal 18 the Statutory Commiasion^ but is that to be appomted when 
you aie satisfied as to the evidence of co operation? Now, what evidencs 
do you want The evidence is that you have failed to co operate with 
us and you havo dnven away so many men from this House If you had 
a genuine honest desire to put your intentions into practice, if you desire 
jour declaration to take effect, you know perfectly well that a large body 
of public opimon in this country desires the appointment of a Eoyal Com- 
mission You have only to announce it and co operation is secured P 
am sure you know this, but you are making an excuse You are talcing 
advantage of the mentality of a certain section of my countrymen That 
IS what you are doing How long will you continue to do so? Therefore,. 
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li U 4 ij\ 3 UL <h ir wlril i1k i mjc J' Iho position of the Go\ommenb is* 
utn rj\ n*ih h n ihk 

N« u , *Sjr, it h 1 % lu 1 n m J 1 think it ill be b) the ITouour'ible 

Monb r Jlnn, lint >u W'Uilinj us to c^rtifs it vou throw out tliiiv 

Diinincl Ifi \mH t i\ k vun }h ^ ml it hbt \l\\v Ife baid it only 

4 fi A d \ j s, 2vun hi Ut 4 \ ninne it a little tlo'elv What is thi:^ 
1)4 lu u d with ' I ud! ilrm (he atttutiun of tin I^ou^o to what it 

1 jf It \*il) ]> irdi n nil I ir t oi ill we lii\f ^ot llio im\ of the Ilouour 
ibli Mintliir^ vlmh 1^ ^ui d>k dlun we 1 m\ 4 the dlow uiccs and we 
h i%i tie neir < \p n t , Jin \ tnei > hr l*»2b 27 ire estimated at 
ii n,d l)n u^ur • n . 1* dlmj mikes a tot il of 

Ni* » Sir tin ir<‘n;uribk XJ. mbirwas iskm^' me the othi r d i> 
wh n I ^ j • m >\ thi* th Gr»n 1 h t ile u uji lu fore tlie other grants, 
]i,i < ij V 41, n» n» {^Tiifx )t ^ ’ I ' ud Xi^, if \ou hiti h\ ill means 
If n c in d > d I knw . j • rb *K .veil tin i»rv/\jsion ^ f the (io\ornment 
of Indi » \» ‘ *nn h rum* i * folk# \ i 

* p r iK j I ^ *‘^<1 ^ Or* I f ni 1^ J\* \ rfuM I ill \ o iubnnlti.ll to the 

ir< r (icrrMl n i< no! ^ Jl if J,r iPrJAfM tlwt Ju n »ti lictJ thit in> 

iVf If <i tiki'll J ^ Itcn l\ tJ r I f,,! \p 11 omlnl to thu 

«) 1, ii if K h-oj I n 41 rnud to 

\\ heller it j t -intiil to the (h r,f hi » respomobihtN , it is for 

bun t<^ dtcidi but Sir, tin t<»unng i\})inw(*» wlueh are gueii to the 

ifonouribk Miinl^r ir< of m> n « tt> n> bnan^^e h\ j^oing dl o\er India 

in ^jutid ili/i n tin \ 1« *rn m* long It tin \ \j h to go to Snid i then 
till \ ii ^nir t 'pin IT od t njo\ u ver\ ^ dnbnous elnnate — 

tin t%irdu> *hi]i \\\j b invd frurd j»rnses and suns is \er\ 

diHirdik md f^rv nd m whnJi Jn du i\ > joni^ an soon is the 

\ < mbs * P'l ni,,n« d 'lb it is ill tbit tin; \ uit to do Vow tho 

Hiaunirdik Miinbir. in berJ; w.ll jnnd md I tbink tin \ ( in atTurd to 

p t; ihur I m •» up to SunI i if tin \ w ml to go tin re I do nol see at all 

wbv It JU (s-viiitid to tin n i poll efulit; or the diseharge of tho dut\ of the 
CioVinn^r G< in r d to jm\ tfair tiiUrmg 1 \pi nst s to take them up to 
Sind i or i 1 m win re lint if the foAnmor Gein ral wislms to exercise 
irbitnnK liis powir undir that ution wlneh is there, let him do bo 
Next tin Ifonour ihli* Meinlu i will m; but this me ana refusal of suppliOb 
No; f un not fnglitiind m that f i^hion I kno;\ what refubal of supplies- 
jin in I and I elann to undirntand it quite as well as tlio Honourable 
Afi mbi r Sir I will dr i;; In. ittt ntion again to tho speech I m ulo m 1921 
I hope the Hon ^ will pardon nn if I heern to bo quoting from my own 
npi^cln . but r u int to make m; position clear I want tins Houso to 
und<rbtand tins qm stion tliorongJdv and T do not want tJic real issue to 
bt lost sight of Vow what liapp; iieMp Well in 1921, this Houso will 
n membei four grants were rejeetid one after the other, and next diy I, 
Sir standing on tlio floor of tln^ Houso said — and I want this Houso please 
to follow* me, for T w*nnt to make ifc quite clear wliat my position and 
tho position of tho Party I represent is — I said 

Vs i laoiabor of llio Nationidnt Party I entirely eudorso wimt Pantlifc ^foldal 
Nt-Iirti Ins ml I w int to nhilcc it clt ir furtlicr tint tho Nntiomliat Party here m 
this irouso do not stand for any \\ recking progriinnio I wisli to niako it further 
cicir, especially witli robrenro to nlmt fell from mj Honourablo fnond Mr Chatterjeo 
yoslcrdav, tint the VationalAt Party n a party which 13 formed to work in thj3- 
As'wmbly and notlimg more And in this Assembly wo aland to pursue 
fKiIicy and a prograrnmo of a constitutional character Wo shall pursue tjj^t 
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policy und thiit prourniunio utitil the last slaves of constitutional strugglo 
uro exiuiistcd Tlioro is no idea in tlib mind o£ tho Nationalist Party to 
resort to civil disobedionco, tlioro is no idea in tlio mind of the Nationalist I arty 
Dial wo want rovolution^ there is no idov in the mind of tho Nationalist Party that 
^vo are going to uiu y on the caminugn of non payment of taxation &ir» it 19 perfectly 
logitnnuto for us liaving regard to tlie niling that you give lint wo could u*’o tho 
cenoial discussion tor what uo wanted to make clear, namely, tint wo condemn the 
Ooiornmcnt of India, v'c condemn tho Secretary of State for India Why’ IJecauso 
you have not satisfied us m regard to tho Resolution that wo passed iiero by an 
o\orwholramg majority of 76, a Resolution wlneh was a demand for reforms, and wo 
wanted therefore to put in tho clearest possible manner our piotost, our condemnation, 
our disapproval, of tho way in whieli you have mol us 

Wo also recognize that there are diflicukies but wo foci that you havo failed, entirely 
failed, to satisfy us ” 

Kow, Sir, that was the position m iMurcIi 1021? Ihat was the position 
avhich I took up m Slarch 1025 and that is tho jjosition I take up in March 
1920 I must therefoio today agani ask this House to vole for the 
omission of this grant Now my Honourable friend will say to me, '*Why 
don't you make a cut?" Sir, thcio is the list of business before this 
House The Honourable Members w ill observe that tlieio are over a iiundred 
cuts proposed on the list of business legarduig various grunts I want 
therefore to ask the Honouinble Membei, what is tho constitutional impro- 
priety if I wish to make it quite cloai by rejecting this grant for I want 
to leave no doubt, I w^anfc this House to record its vote in an unequivocal 
manner There should be no doubt that on this isoue wo wish to defeat 
the Government 

Mr M A Jinnah Sir, I think I have made it quite clear, and I vvjli 
epeat it if the Honourable Member does not understand it I want tho 
xovernment of India now to give me an assurance on the floor of this 
louse that they are prepared to announce a Statutory Itoyal Commission 
vithm the meaning of section 84A and that the personnel of that Com- 
nission should be such as would satisfy the people That is what I want 
lone at once 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Satisfactory to whom? 

Mr M A Jizinali To the people I Hunk you will also admit that 
t should not be satisfactory to you alone I think this proposition cannot 
md will not be challenged If you arc going to appoint a Eoyal Commis- 
lion, it IS no use appointing it unless vou Imve a Commission which will 
command the confidence and the respect of the people Sir, that is there- 
:ore really my point But I know the Honourable Member ’will say, '"Oh, 

put what about your Besolution?" I know he is sure to bring that up 

'*What about your Besoluhon which you passed m September 1925?" As 
far as that Besolution of September 1925 is concerned, I stand on the 
floor of this House and I still maintain it, as w^e did maintain it then 
and it is not merely our opinion, but it is the opinion of the large body of 
witnesses that were examined hefoie the Muddfman Comrmttee An 
overwhelming majority of both official and non-official witnesses put for- 
ward the same case and suggested those fundamental changes which are 
incorporated m the Ecsolution of September 1925 I still maintain that 
if any impartial body is appointed to examine the problem I shall be able 
to establish the case that those fundamental changes should be made 
tn the constitution of the Government of India, and further we passed that 
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Resolution pcirticularly because Lord Birkenhead his speech actually 
invited us and said “If you have any constitution or any scheme to 
suggest, do 8o'\ and it was really an answer to ins speech, I will refer to 
that passage in the speech of Lord Birkenhead where he actually said 
“If you have anything to suggest, by all means do so“, this is what ho 
said f 


“ We do not claim in Great Bntam that we alone in the world are able to frame- 
constitutions, though we are not altogether discontented with the humble constructive* 
effort which we have made in this field of human ingenuity But if our critics in. 
India are of opinion that their greater knowledge of Indian conditions qualifies them 
to succeed, where they teli us that we have faded, let them produce a Constitution,, 
which carries behind it a fair measure of general agreement among the OTeat peoples- 
of India Such a contribution to our problems would nowhere be resented It would,, 
on the contrary, be most carefully exammed by the Government of India, by myself,, 
and I am sure, by the Commission, whenever that body may be assembled ” 


Therefore, Sir, I still hope and I trust that the Honourable the Hornet 
Member on behalf of the Government will be able to give us an assurance: 
and a satisfactory reply to day 


I have only one more word, to say m conclusion, and that is this Sir, 
I cannot expect the votes of the Treasury Bench They have no freedom 
They are not supposed to have any judgment or any conscience so long as- 
they occupy those Benches They are merely 26 machines, automatons- 
and they have to obey orders Therefore, it is no use my appeahng to them, 
because they have no freedom The next class of Members of this House* 
under the Government of India Act are the nommated Members and to- 
the nommated Members, I say, vote accordmg to your own conscience, 
according to your duty, and remember, the Constitution does not and the- 
Government dare not say that you are fettered m your judgment or m 
your right of votmg m any way you like The responsibihty is entirely 
yours, and on this occasion I appeal to every nommated Member to exercise 
his own mdependent judgment I ask you, gentlemen, who are nommated* 
Members here, are you conscientiously opposed to the appomtment of a 
Royal Commission? Do you believe m the argument which will be 
advanced by the Government that “it is a very serious thmg to vote dowru 
this grant, why, it means revolution, it means rebelhon in this country 
if you do that“ I say, it is camouflage, moonshme Do not be misled 
by such arguments 


I hope I have made my position perfectly clear, that I do not stand 
for the doctrine of refusal of supphes, which means, if logically followed 
up, subversion of the Constitution and the Government by law established. 
I have made it quite clear that I have stood here on the floor of this House 
durmg the hfe of this Assembly and honestly and conscientiously co- 
operated with the Government from the moment I came here I have* 
stoutly refused to subscribe to any piogramme of obstruction I may have* 
my differences I have differed from Government, but X have co-operated 
in a true spirit to work this Constitution, bad, defective and rotten as it is 
Let me tell you, Sir, that had I jomed the other section m this House^ 
this Legislature would have been closed down in the very first Session 
I stoutly refused, I said “No “ I have supported you I have not 
supported you to obhge you, but because I think it is the right course to 
adopt, it IS no obhgation on anyone Do you want men who will ccme and 
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who can do real, solid, good work? Do you want to help the wreckage? 
It 18 for you to decide Next, I come to my European friends They 
are m this House as much elected Members as wo are But I appeal to 
them, and I most earnestly appeal to them, to consider their position I 
am hopmg — not m vain — that 1 shall not fail to get their support 
(Applause ) 

Mr M A. Jinnah 1 am told wo have not got a majority Let me tell 
you, Sir, that even if we ure defeated, we have a majority if you exclude 
the 26 machmes that sit there Whom do they represent? 

Mr M A Jinnah* No, Sir They come in us machines under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act I can make a present of these 26 votes to Govern- 
ment The rest of the House, even if I am defeated, is in the majonty 
with me And, if we carry our motion against them m spite of these 26 
machines, it will redound to the lasting shame and disgrace of the Govern- 
ment if they do not carry out our wishes and give effect to this vote I, 
therefore, tell ym that upon your vote depends this issue If you allow 
thi«; to be lost, the Government will not mention those 26 votes but will 
say that this House carried it 

Mr M A* Jinnah Sir, I hope that my Honourable friends, the nomi- 
nated jMcmbcis, the European elected Members and the rest of the elected 
Members will realiso the giavity of this issue and will not play on this 
occasion into the hands of the Government Bemomber that Govern- 
ment tried tlioir very best purposely and deliberately not to take up the 
Executive Coimcil Demand on Monday last Why? Because they knew 
perfectly well that with my Swarajist friends I would have routed them 
ibsolutely Having lesorted to that obstructive attitude, they hope now 
to defeat mo But I am sure that you will not allow me to bo defeated 
Lot the Government learn that those tactics are not going to avail them 
and th it they are not going to succeed by these tactics Sir, I move that 
this Demand be omitted (Loud and continued Applause ) 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangacharlar * Sir, the eminent surgeon of the House 
lias performed the grand operation Ho has exposed the iniquities of the 
Government of India m their plain blunt outlmes Sir, this is a vote of 
eciibiue There is no mistake about it It is a vote of censure on the Exe 
cuti\o Govcinment of the country It is a vote of censure because they 
ha\c not shown that change of heart — if they have a heart, — that change 
of angle of vision — if they have vision — which was expected of them The 
idea of partnciship with which wo began m August 1917 scorns to be a 
mere dream with them if not a nightmare They are frightened by that 
(lea of partnership They do not want to realise the real meaning of that 
word partnership and they still hanker after the old burcacratic and auto- 
cratic which they have been accustomed to Sir, during the last iix 
tears* expeneiico I hate realised one thing Those Britishers here — and 
under (Imt term I include Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen, with duo 
respect to m\ friend Mr Donovan — all of them, when they enter the Indiin 
(hwl St rviec ha\e but one god whom they think they should servo and 
th it god IS (Sir Denys Bray “India “) time Sir, what is it wo have found 
tlam doing m connection with this constitutional question? In September 
1921 — a \(r\ critical time it was for the Government of India — when this 
r onsiitutional question came up for consideration in this House, what did 
iiVf Honour iblo friend, Sir Alexander Muddiman’s predecessor, another 
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tactfiil Home Member,- who is now adorning the Secretary of State's 
Council — I mean my friend Sir Wilham Vmcent do? He co-operated with 
ihis House He was very, very anxious to help the (House to frame a Be- 
-solution for the acceptance of the House He actually took pencil m hand 
and said, ‘'You friends have co-operated with me We recognise that the 
experience gamed m this House marks the necessity for an advance m the 
constitution" and he actually drafted the Eesolution which was finally 
passed by this House without demur, without dissent Sir, why did he 
do it? Time and circumstances were then m our favour and against him 
Then the man directing the affairs of India from Home was !Montagu 
They feared his hands, they wanted to respect him — shall I put it so? Than 
thejr were anxious to obhge this House, they wanted to get nd of this non- 
co operation bogey with Qie help of this House, so they wanted to obhge 
this House Sir, there was a change of Government They took courage 
and this House discussed the Eesolution m 1922 Then there was a cer- 
tam attempt to go back — if I may say so Then when m 1924, early in 
1924, we took up this question agam, then the times were changed against 
them The Labour Government was m oflfice if not m power Mr Eamsay 
klacdonald was Prime Mmister and Lord Olivier was Secretary of State 
Then what did they do? They did not give that entire negative which they 
vouchsafed to us m 1922-23, but said, “We will examine the question " It 
was to be exammed by a departmental committee The departmental 
committee on account of pressure from home developed mto the Muddiman 
Committee Sir Malcolm Hailey first of all hedged it round with a number 
of restrictions He gradually widened the field and finally came the Muddi- 
'man Committee The Labour Government went out of office Time 
-again They serve time Thev take hold of circumstances Time s 
their god, and circumstances change their attitude from time to time 
How comes a majority report and a minority report, and by that time thev 
took courage They came to provisional contusions On the floor 
this House my Honourable fnend, Sir Charles Lanes, made that notable 
speech He was quite out of his element, if I may say so He made a 
speech which we do not know whether we all applauded or condemned 
In our hearts we condemned it He went out of lus sphere BQs domam 
is Commerce and Industries, and yet he went mto pohtics and got mto a 
quagmire, if I may say so And agam we are faced with the situation to- 
day His Excellency Lord Beading went to England as we all know, had 
those famous conversations and consultations, and came back with that 
message about co-operation They are inventors of phrases and words 
which are apt to mislead and which do mislead They wanted evidence 
of co-operation They have evidence of co-operation on all hands admit- 
ted! v Not only has my Honourable fnend Sir Charles Innes admitted it, 
but the other day m the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member he 
referred to the co-operation of this Assembly Both my Honourable 
fnends were very partial, as I said the other day, to the second Assembly, 
in fact they gave credit to the second Assembly more than to the first 
Assemblv, and with the help of the second Assembly they have achieved 
a lot Sir, do we not count? Is it only the Council of State which counts 
“in the eves of mv Honourable friend^ Is it the Central Provmces Council 


which counts or as it the Bengal Council which counts^ May I put it to 
“i-hem honestlv, do they really beheve that the non-co-operators represent 
the bulk of the coimtrv or that mv Swarajist friends represent the bulk of 


^he responsible opinion in this country"^ 
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Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman. Tlic> lui\o most of the 

seats 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangacharlar* Yes, but that h not the question 
The question for you is, is the counliy with \ou or not On >our oun 
acknowledgment, on }our own professions, tlio uounlr\ is not with th»^ 
Swaiajists, they do not ropicsenfc Iho solid bulk of responsible opinion ir 
this country 

An Honourable Member How did they gut here ^ 

Diwan Bahadur T, Eangachariar Do ^ou acknowledge then that thc^ 
represent the country? You cannot ha\o it both wajs Either thej 
represent the country oi they do not represent the countr} If th* y 
represent the counlrjs respect their views And wdiab have the} douc-^ 
Have they nob offcicd }ou smecro, hearty co-operutiou on the door of 
this House for the last two years? Did they not assist }ou tune after 
time? Did they pei'sist with the plan with which they eime 
to this House? Where was the persistent obstruction with which 
they started? Sir, did not they come down m the month 
of March, 1024? Did they not come down in May, 1921, ancL 
in September, 1924? Did they not come down m 1925, sorMug on Com- 
mittees, co-operating with you, giving you their valuable advice, and trying 
to shape your legislation, trying to make suggestions to you in the form 
of questions and Kesolutions ? What is it they did not do which wo ha\c 
been domg in the first Assembly or m this Assembly? They have been doing 
the very same thing which the Liberals, the Radicals and tlio Indepcndcnlr> 
have been domg m this House What was the difference^ Why then 
shy at them? You have driven them out by your heartless procedure, you 
have driven them out by your shilly shallying with this question That 
18 the truth of it They would have remained hero if you had rcallv 
shown a change of heart, if you had shown a change m the nnglo of 
vision m this mattei The countiy has been crying for this They say 
these Refomis are inadequate and unsatisfactory and cannot bo worked 
You admit it I do not think there is any one here who does not admit 
it They say it is an experiment which has to be tried It has been 
tried in the provmces, no doubt under diflScult circumstances, but all the 
same it has been found wanting The minority condemned it, the majority 
condemned it, only the majority was foi tinkermg with it here and there 
The majority are not satisfied with the scheme of Reforms, but what they 
say is, “Try them for the full period*' We say w^hat js the use of tryung 
them for the full penod, we have tiled them and have found them wanting 
What IS it we aie domg here? Do you expect us, lesponsible people, to 
come here and waste om time and our energy and our intellect merely to 
pass pious Resolutions which you can discard? Is that responsible 
government? Is that the sense of responsibility that you are creating 
As I have pointed out, and as Sir Alfred Mond pointed out in the House 
of Commons, this is what you aie creatmg now, yon are creating a sense 
of irresponsibility m us and we are creatmg a sense of irresponsibility m 
you Knowing you aie going to certify, we pass mdisorimmate votes to 
cut down We know that you are responsible to no one and, because we 
know you are irresponsible to us, we do things which we would not other- 
wise do If we Imew for mstanoe that our votps would have any efifeofr 
we would think twice before we pass votes Therefoie you are creating^ 
a sense of irresponsibihty m us That is not the method What is tha- 
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object of this machmerj^? The machinery is to educate us, to the 
people for responsible government On the other hand this machinery is 
creating a sense of iriesponsibihty m 'the people Oftentimes I have 
light-heaitedly joined m votes which I would not otherwise do but for the 
fact that my position here is irksome, troublesome, annoying That is 
the position you have driven us into by this constitution of yours We 

have felt it time and again We felt it in the first year It is only by 

working it that we have found out the defects of this machinery Novr 
A hat IS the good of telling us ‘'You aie not able to manage things'* Where 
docs Sir Muliammad Habibullah come from? Is he a discovery? Are 
there not hundred'^ of Habibullahs who can manage affairs of State as 
well as ho can*^ I ask, are there not? Then why saddle him with 

responsibility to some one else thousands of miles away and not to his own. 

countrymen Iieie I want men on those Treasury Benches who wall be 
responsible to this side of the House, w^ho will be guided by the votes of 
this side, and not men who wall merely give pious expressions of good-wiU 
from time to time *‘If Rangachariar behaves as we want him to do we 
will accept his advice, if not w^e wall reject it** If that is the way the 
Executive Government is to be carried on, how long will it last? You are 
dealing with a civilised people, people who have got hearts, feelings, 
sense 

Mr M, A Jinnah Who have eyes and ears also 

Diwan Bahadur T, Eangachanar . Yes, we have eyes to see and earsh 
to hear How long will it last? I do put it to the Honourable the Home 
Member, it is no use playmg with this question m the manner that he and 
his colleagues on the Treasury Benches are playmg with it My Honour- 
able fnenda the Indian Members, I am sure, are doing their level best 
mside the Cabinet to convince their colleagues I do not wash to accuse 
them of want of patriotisrrt or want of sense With the intimate knowledge 
they must possess of the conditions m this country, with all the experience 
that my Honourable fnend Sir Muhammad Habibullah possesses of Madras, 
does he for a moment believe that Madras is not fit for provincial autonomy ? 
Does he not agree with Lord WiUmgdon who proclaimed m the House of 
Lords that Madras is fit for provincial autonomy? Does he not agree with 
that and does he not advise the inner Cabinet to take the same view as 
Lord Wilhngdon? Cannot he convince the adamantine bureauciats who 
sit on eithei side of him over there? Is his voice ever heard or are they 
deaf to his advice? Sir, it is no jokmg matter It is not a hght matter 
The w^hole of the mtelligentsia of the country feel very much on this 
subject They have been feelmg it for some tune Some of us perhaps 
lose our sense of proportion at times m this mattei and adopt queer 
methods of agitation Probably they are ngjit I do not know, it is 
not foi me to decide But I do not take that view, that is all I can say 
But I am afiaid the attitude of the Government of India is likely moie 
and more to drive others into that fold It has been domg so That has 
been the mistaken policy that has been pursued by the Government of 
India m this matter I blame the Executive Council for this more than 
anybody else They are the persons who have got to advise His Majesty's 
Government at Home His Majesty’s Government at Home know nothing 
about these thmgs They are no doubt great statesmen, who have got 
the best knowledge of their own conditions, the circumstances m their 
own countrv, but how can they decide for a country like this? Most^of 
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them arc quite unnequamted wiUi thia country So the responsibility lies 
with the Executive Government of IIuh countiv and my Honourable fnend^J 
over there Tlicy arc ibc persons responsible for this statr of things 
Sir, I therefore say that they ha\o failed in their dut) They have 
failed m their duty miserably in this matter As I ha\e btatrd already, 
they believe in time and < ircumstances They think they can tide 
difficulties by appointing Comnuttcos I lm\c noticed tlieir usual trick 
when a question becomes very acute is to appoint a Committee The 
Committee report and they go to sleep over llie report Again thc\ are 
votaries at the shnne of tact Thev think people udl forget, and rn> 
Honourable friend Sir Denys Bray — altliougli all tlie people are v/ailing 
for the Government ftcbolution on a Beport to be issued — ho asks "Where 
IS the agitation?" He wants agitation every day, every minute, the 
throwing of stones at windows and breaking of glass Is that the sort of 
igitation you want? Sir, we have had faith m you, and you arc, I am 
afraid, fast betraying that faith, if you liave not already done so People 
arc losing faith in you, and I warn you betimes that unless you take 
prompt action m tins matter, — you bay you arc not slaves to dife^i — 
the consequences will be very serious \VTiy do joii dcn\ an inquiry by a 
Boyal Commission or by any other suitable agency*^ Why do you deny 
that? What is it you are afraid of? Let the matter be inquired into 
What is it that you are losing? Why not satisfy the sentiments of the 
people? There is no grace in you You ahva}s do things too late, and 
therobv you lose the full value of vour performance Take for instance 
the salt duty We cried and cried and asked ^ou to reduce thaf< duty 
You said "It is impossible to reduce it" Sir Basil Blackett sitting on 
that Bench, I remember, distinctly thought that the heavens would fall 
if he did not have the salt duty at Es 2-8-0, but the very next minute it 
was reduced to Its 1-4 0, and you thereby created contentment and satis- 
faction among the people But wliy do it m this graceless manner"^ Take 
again the cotton excise duty which wo have condemned time and again 
In September last when we were agitated over it, mv friend Sir Charles 
Tnnes said "No, it is impossible for me to think of any such thing" 
But, Sir, the very next month, or two months after that, you abolished it 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Because wo did not know the 
Budget 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangacharlar I refuse to believe E if I may The 
thing IS that it is your tendency, your prestige which stands m your way 
You do not want to appear to surrender to popular demand I do not 
mean to say that my friends here are not open to that charge They also 
do not want to climb down, they donT want to appear to lose their prestige 
by admitting their mistake, but perhaps it is much more so with the 
Treasury Benches In fact, if I look back upon wffiat you have done m 
response to popular cnticism and popular advice, it is nob a blank record 
This Budget itself discloses evidence of your paying heed to criticisms 
fiom this side and acting upon those criticisms, and you changed to 
capital from revenue on account of the criticism m this House AIv 
friend Sir Basil Blackett looked aghast when that criticism was made and 
he said it was unsound finance, and to-day he says "I am able to see the 
other side and therefore I have adopted it" Now it is quite all right I 
qufte recognise it That is why I am here, otherwise I should have walked 
out with mv fnends I have still some faith in your being able to act, but 
won act so gracelessly, so out of time, that your performance loses its value 
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Til ifc IS my point against you Therefore, you are servers of time Leave 
■that path, and take the right, bold attitude Now that His Excellency the 
Ticeroy is giving up the reins of his Government, will it not be an act oi 
crowning glory on his part if he announces the Eoyal Commission before 
lie leaves these shores? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal European) Sir, I have listened 
w ith great attention to the speech made this morning by my Hon- 
ourable fnend ^Ir Jinnah and I congiatulate him in patting 
his casu so ably and with such force I appreciate the weight 
of the claim he malces upon Government to recognise the co- 
operation he and his Party have so frequently given them on im- 
poitant issues and I hope Government will admit this and give my Hon- 
ouiable friend better encouiagement than the usual dry bone platitudes 
It )5 true the Party have had then occasional lapses from the path of wis 
dom as T see it I refer to the joining in with our absent fnends m so 
called gestures with the pious hope that Government would totter and 
fall before the onslaught 

Sir Hari Singh Gout We nevei said so We nevei tried to do that 

Sir Darcy Lindsay Surely such gestures lose force when accompanied, 
as was the case of the Budget Demands last jear, with the statement that 
the Govermneut will have to certif\ This is wheie the Independents 
have, in niy opinion, made a tactical error and perhaps fallen between two 
stools, the result being that having showm themselves, shall I say, an un- 
certain quantity, fnends — and m this I include the Government — who 
would like to have helped them have as a consequence stood aloof There 
IS an old saying that one cannot hunt with the hounds and run wath the 
hare, and at times it has appealed to me that mv Honourable friend has 
tiled to make that attempt But perhaps he was not always a free agent 
I believe that between my group and the Independents there is much in 
common m the desire^ to promote the true interests of India and I know 
we w^ouM like to join hands with them when we consider the question at 
issue admits of our domg so We, like my Honourable fnend, have a duty 
to perform to our electorate and it is not always possible to see eye to eye 
with him, judging bv the past But recently I have seen possibilities of 
greater co-operation between his Partv and oum We recognise the wisdom 
of assisting the political and economic development of the country in which 
we live wnth due regard to the benefit and contentment of the vanous 
people, and personally I might like to respond to the appeal made to me 
by my Honoinrable fnend to support his Party in the demand for the early 
appointment of a Eoyal Commission, for I appreciate their good woiJr and 
the co-operation his Party have shown But I cannot pledge my commu- 
nity to this m the face of the opinion that recent happenings have again 
put the clock back considerably and thereby the Statutory Commission 
would find other than normal conditions prevailing under the Act, that is 
militating against true conclusions, for if Parliament is to apply a system 
of Government to India which is to meet the pecuhar requirements of the 
case, then Parliament and the Statutory Commission should be allowed to 
see the full effect, both of the degree of responsible government given 
under the Eeforms and also i^he restnctions on responsible government which 
were deemed necessary in the eailier stages of development It appears 
"to me that the Commission would have even less to work upon than was 
"the case last September when I expressed the view that if I were other 
"than a good fnend of India I would support the demand for the earher 
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nppojutinunfc of Iho ('nnimtnut»n 'I'n lo’ KUiui tii' »ii! n ^ 

romUtii i/( tUo inquiry ini^’lu prtAo fir It h s »ti to li-'tini 

thiiu ail miiuir\ at a lalir st i not in.' .urils I0-^' -v.lnn 1) 
tion and KiuliKtl truat (h» Mxnitiv can pn>v* tlid it nion rt tu* 
vunco If, ho\vo\or, tha (M)V»'U)inn!Jl ara v tih th\»r fuft» r * ^ 

the oxislin^ Kiluation at an\ lun»» prcpunal l«> ml tM tlu apjaantua h o 
earlier ('omnuw^ion and if tlui<‘ m ri lUion to hi la vt llial ili* 
ports Mi Jinnah in his ileniand, I pirnomilU am pr* pan d to rttoi tI ^ 
the position, and I am sure in\ colUai^ius will do the ^atm \1 ua^ 
iimo I wiali to make it clear that this in heiia^ uulmed m me h^ | 
Moderati) Pnitv N^ho have cooperated ni tlu* uoric of the Ifous^ ainch lia^ 
boon no paib of the dccluicd programme of the lhirt\ who ha\t rituiti* 
left US I referred just now to co oporalion and it seems to me that t 
cannot do better than quote from the speech delivered ni Calcutta recently 
by Sir Hubert Carr Ho says 


** It aooins to ns that tlio co-oporatioa required b> the Governnunt of India -i\ct 
as nn osaontial factor in tho advanco of India to rcsixaiMhlo go\crnnunt la v».rv 
easy to conform to It moroly tkmnnds til'll all parties^ Indian and British, ahvU 
practise collectnely tho good will wIiilIi exists so widely amongst individuals and, 
to UBo a colloquialism, play the "nmo in relation to tlio constitution Sucli co operation- 
18 not a racial matter, nor does it demand that wo shall all bo on tho same sido m tho 
field of politics and tho Govornmont of India ha\o never so interpreted tlio demand 
Wo quito roahso that many Indians dishUo tho constitution at present in forco, ^ 
do many Europeans It was for this reason that wo welcomed tho Jfuddiman Report 
and its proposals for mooting certain criticisms and for improving tho mechanism of 
tho Government of India Act within tho bounds of which it is possible for all to 
exorcise truo co operation without sacrifico of individuality " 


Ifc 18 this measure of co-opcration that tho Secretary of State and the 
Government of India have sought from the leaders of the Swaraj Party 
and their lesponso on vital matters has been absent Among the rank 
and file of the Party theie has been a desiie to co-operate ns shown in com- 
mittees and but foi the mandate issued by tho Indian National Congiess at 
Cawnpore and its consequences, which we all deplore, I believe a wav 
would have been found to bring sections of the House and tho Governmoun 
together on honouiable teims It is a revelation to me to know that tho 
Swaraj Pai*tv aio meiely the mouthpiece of the Indian National Congress 
and act on the dictates of that body regardless of the views of the con 
stituencios the Members aie supposed to leprescnt We have been told 
over and over again by the Membcis that they represent and voice tho 
silent millions thioughout the countiv, and now the bubble has burst and 
the Party stands declared as merely the servant of the Congiess, nob a voiv 
encouraging position from which to claim a radical change in the consti- 
tution 1 legiet, Su, that for the reasons I have stated I am unable to go 
into the lobby with my Honourable friend to reject the Demand He is. 
wrong m stating that we play into the hands of Government by not voting* 
with him We vote according to oui considered judgment in the best in 
terests of the country and not by way of an appeal to our electorate 

Sir Hari Singh Gout In using to support the motion of my Honoiu- 
able fnend I wash to take mv stand not upon the geneial grounds hitherto 
raised m the House but upon two short facts, the Preamble to the Govern, 
meat of India Act and the previous promises given by the Secietary /F 
State and the Government of India themselves And if I can make good 
my position that w^c on this side of the House stand on these two invulner- 
able grounds, I submit, I shall have made out an unanswerable case in 
favour of the motion Honourable Members are awaie that the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1919 was intended to have a short life of tern 
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vedis Whatever the Government may s&y or do, the Statutory Comims- 
sion mu^t be appointed on the expu 7 of ten yeais as provided in that Act 
No^ Sn I ask any laivyei in tins House, where in a transitory stature 
nrovisiou'is made foi its expansion and the life of the statute itseif is 
limited to ten yeais, what would become of the provision for expansion if 
no effect is given to it before the period runs out? That was a question 
that was once put to Air Afontagu and Mr Montagu is leported to have 
said “You want furthei Reforms Look at the Government of India Act 
Titself It contains within itself provisions for further expansion without 
"the necessity of amendment ’ ’ I take my stand not upon what Mr 
ylontagu is reported to have said but on a State document penned by Lord 
Peel and sent to the Gk)vemment of India and lead to and incorporated 
ras a part of the proceedings of this House, and, if I can point out that the 
Secietar\ of State stands committed to further advance within the Act of 
3 ^ 919 , I shall ask the Honourable the Home Member what answer he can 
give and with what face he can meet the demand that is made on this side 
qf the House for further advance irrespective or independently uf the 
escabhahment of a Eoyal Commission Sir, so far as the Preamble of the 
<jOvernment of India Act is concerned it might be read this 
way and that, but the fact remains that that Preamble laid down that 
the declared policy of the Government was the progressive reahsation of 
lesDonsible government, and, Sir, with a view to insure the progressive 
alisation of self government, the provisions of the Act of 1919 were made 
enth elastic^^to provide for the expansion of the constitution without 
-+b7nGcessit^ of parliamentarv intervention It is m that light that we on 
ember 1921 called upon the Government to give us further Ee- 
that day, S.r, that the Ho.our.ble Su- Wd],.m 
uorms „„ amendment which was carried unanimously with the 

Ymcent Tieasurv Renches that the time bad come for the ap- 

concurreuc iRo^al Commission before the date appointed in the 

p^omtment g^p'^tune passed and we drew the attention of the Gov- 

btatute \ - Tt ’ lufcion passed by the Legislative Assembly and com- 

emmem to fm^hei action was taken Aleanwhile on the 26th of 

-plained tna g;ouse passed a Resolution for the ehmination of the 

Januarv votable and non-votable items of the Budget On 

distmctum b w j fj-om the proceedings of this House that 

-that , European representatives then present in the House voted 

maiontv, and that majonty. Sir, was no less than 61 against 
wth *®^^^\ratified to find that mv friend Sir Darcy Lindsay gave -- 
2/ , and J a j , support of his colleagues 
Lis support and the supp 

^ M A changed his mind since 

— Singh Gout I am afraid, Sir, he has since become an older 
J a ^nser man (Laughter) Yowl ask one short questioa, 

and p prepared to subscribe to tie Resolution of this House ti’’* 

b, i.Ltion between the votable and non-rotable parts of the 

should be ,n the Central Legislature, because, Sn, the salanese^^ 
iesponsib Executive Council and the occupants of the 

would then be submitted to the rote of this House 
An that that omniDn that then salanes should 

Estimates and submitted to the rote of this House 
eland thi^ to?fe face on the pari of niy fnend that be ^ 

"bl ""S a much more moderate motion moved " 
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tho Honourable Mr Jmnah Sir, if I may say so, mj Honourable friend 
m 1022 wvis m favour of this Rebolutioii bccaubo tho Government them- 
selves were sympathetic and tho Government did not bcnously contest 
tho legality and tho logicality of the position that wo then advanced,, 
that lb IS incongruous that jou should cut up a Budget into two pieces 
and make certam portions of it non-\otable without reference to which 
we are not able to study and vote upon the votablc jiortion of tho Budget 
Well, Sir, let that pass On tho 10th of July 1923 this House again 
adopted by a strong majority a Eosolution that the Government of India 
should amend section 07 -D of the Government of Indei Act The history 
of that measure is well knovvm to my friend And then, Sir, we questioned 
the Honourable the Home Alember for tho time being and asked him 
what response these repeated Resolutions of the Assembly were receiving 
from tho Government of India and the Secretary of State And alter 
a long lapse of one year, dunng which we patiently waited, wo were 
vouchsafed an official copy of the Secretary of State’s despatch — no less* 
a Secretary of State than Lord Peel, the Secretary of State of tho 
Conservative Government In the course of his despatch he really said 

“ Why don’t you look at tho Go\crnment of India Act itself, you \\ill find in it full 
scope for tho gratification of >our ambition 

And then he went on to add 

“ No such attempt was mado and tho arguments used in support of tho motion 
consequently lose some of their cogency in my view, for theso reasons In tho first 
place they assume that progress is impossible under tho existing constitution and can* 
be achieved only by further amendment of the Go\ernment of India Act Thi^ 
assumption I believe to be fundamentally erroneous The outstanding feature of tho- 
change made by the Act of 1919 was that it pro\idc3 British India with a progressi\o 
constitution m place of an inelastic system of government, and that consequently there- 
la room withm the structure of that constitution for the Legislatures to develop and 
establish for themselves a position in conformity with the spirit of tho Act " 

Now, Sir, that w^as the wholesome advice the Secretary of State gave, and’ 
we took it On the 18th of July 1923 we moved a Resolution 
and asked the Secretary of State to make good his promise Ho 
had said “We cannot reform the Act, but withm its structure there are pos- 
sibilities for its expansion, explore those possibilities, and you will find there 
are ample materials for the gratification of your desire for further reforms ” 
And we, Sir, then asked the Government, as I have said, to make good’ 
this promise communicated to us from the Secretary of State The Gov- 
ernment opposed the motion, but nevertheless the motion was again 
earned by a strong majority And what was the resylt, Sir? When we 
asked the Secretary of State to carry out the promise which was given 
m his despatch, he became mute and dumb He was fairly cornered 
We asked the Government of India, *‘What reply have they received from 
the Secretary of State to the Resolution of this House for the expansion 
of Reforms withm the comprehension of the Government of India Act*^” 
We were told that the Resolution of this Assembly had been duly com- 
mumcated to the Secretary of State but that the Government of .India 
had received no reply Well, Sir, after a long lapse of time another 
question was put asking the Government of India to disclose if any reply 
tad been received from the Secretary of State, and the answer given by 
the late Home Member was that no reply was received , and when further- 
questioned as to how long it would take or did take to receive a reply 
from the Secretary of State, the Honourable the Home Member coughed 
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and said, “Sir, it depends, it depends'" Well, Sir, we waited for t^o 
years more, and we again questioned the present Home Member and 
asked him whethei he had been the recipient of any reply from the* 
Secretary of State, and his answer is, he has received no reply Now, 
Sir, I ask a plain question The Secretary of State says, “You wank 
further reforms Well, you can have them undei the Government of 
India Act, but it is too early for us to amend the Government of India 
Act because Parhament would not hsten to it"" We said to the Govern- 
ment of India, “Give us Ihose reforms possible under the e^stmg constitu- 
tion’" A despatch was sent to the Secretary of State and we expected 
that the Secretaiy ot State, who had m the words which I have quoted 
to this House promised to give us the reforms vithm the terms of the 
existing Government of India Act, would make good his promise After 
two long years we find that the Government of India and ourselves are 
none the w^ser. The Government of India say, “No reply has been 
received because m similar matters no reply is expected"" So far as we* 
are concerned, we have received no reply from the Government of India 
as to why they are unable to comply witE the imphed promise m the 
despatch of the Secretary of State Therefore, I say, Su, that I take* 
my stand not upon the broad prmciple laid down by my friends on this- 
side of the House, but I take my stand upon the narrower ground, namely, 
that it IS enimciated as a principle of the Government of India Act, 19l9, 
that certam measures of reform shall take place befoie that Act itself 
ceases to exist, and further that the Secretary of State stands comnnttecT 
to the grant of further Eeforms as stated m the State document of Lord 
Peel's which was read out to th s House I furthei take mv stand, Su, 
upon the previous Resolutions of this House, a Resolution which was 
concuiTed m by the Government of India and a Resolution of this House 
which, though not concurred m by the Government of India, received* 
the unammous support of the non-oflSoials, both Europeans and Indians 

Now, Sir, what answer have the Government got to give to this 
demand^ They tell us that there is the non-co-operation movement, and 
His Excellency Loid Reading m his speech dehvered in this Chamher said 
that it is in the mterests of India itself that the al Commission should 
not be now appointed, because the verdict of that Commission might not 
be favourable to India Now, I shall deal wath both these objections in 
then Older Now, as regards the ncn-co-operation movement, let me 
recall the facts of recent history When the Mmto-Morle\ Retorni^ of 
1909 and 1910 were given to this country, what was the state of this 
country^ We had the Bengal anarchical movement m full swing, and 
Lord Morley speakmg m the House of Lords referred to the smarchical 
movement which was at that time, as I have said, m full swing Did 
that arrest the progress of Reforms? It did not In 1917 when the 
celebrated pronouncement on the future pohcy of the Bntish Government 
m India was made m the House of Commons, what was the condition of 
this country? Had not the non-co-operation movement obtained its fullest 
momentum and did it not reach its apex m 1919, when the Statute known 
as the Government of India Act, 1919, was burned through the two 
Houses of Parliament m England"^ Was anvthmg then s'lid by the Gov- 
ernment of India or by their spokesman in the House of Commons or 
the House of Lords that the strength of the non co-operation movement 
bemg m its full swing, further Reforms towards the progressive realisation 
of self-government m India was impossible? In 1921, and agam m 1923, 
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appointed The Resolution contains an expiess zefeience to the inherent 
defects of dyaichy Defects being inherent m the very system, the ques- 
tion IS, how long this system is to contmue Theie can be only two 
solutions, either a move forward or a move backward You cannot stand 
still and I submit that it is impossible you can move backwards If you 
are bound to move forward, then why not take the step as early as possible 
and remove that feehng of distrnst m the smcenty of your intentions which 
I venture to say is universal throughout this cormtry and is widespread 
among all classes and communities It is sard that the Government of 
India Act laid down certam conditions one of which was that further 
progress would be dependent on the degree of co operation received Now, 
the lack of co operation on the part of the people is often put fonvard as 
an excuse for not takmg a step forward I have asked before on the floor 
of this House and I ask it agam, was there not co-opeiation on the part 
of the first Assembly? It may perhaps be said that there was no doubt 
co-operation on the part of one section of the people, but there has been 
no co-operation on the part of other sections WTiat is to be the extent 
•of the co-operation which according to you constitutes the condition pre- 
cedent to any further move? Is it cooperation on the part of every one 
of the 800 millions or is- it co operation on the part of all classes and 
communities of the people without any smgle exception at all ? I submit that 
it cannot possibly have been the mtention that there should be pioof of 
universal Co-operation on the pai*t of all the people of this country We 
have showm that there are pohticians m this country who have been willing 
io co-operate and who did successfully co-operate with Government dunng 
the lifetime of the first Assembly The plea of lack of co-operation • n 
the part of the people is, I submit, only an excuse foi not movmg forward 
If you consider agam the question, what it is that has caused lack i f 
-co-operation on the part of other sections, it is simply this that they do not 
trust your declarations They do not beheve that at the end of the statutory 
period of ten years they are gomg to get these Reforms What has been 
done by the Government so far has certainly not gone to dispel these 
suspicions as to their mtentions Now let us take a few mstances by way 
of illustration w^th regard to the attitude of the Government Sir let us 
take the attitude of the Government with regard to the recommendations 
of the Muddiman Committee itself There was a difieience of opinion '.n 
certain points between the majority and the minority but there were other 
recommendations which were unanimous — in fact almost all the recom- 
mendations of the majoiity w^ere concurred in by the minonty and it is 
the majontv that refused to go as far as the mmonty Now, so far as the 
recommendations of the majority were concerned, what effect has been 
given bv the Goveniment to those recommendations? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman And how warmly weie they 
pressed upon the Goveniment by those who signed the minority leport? 

Sir P S Sivaswamy Alyer We agreed in ah these recommendations I 
vould onlv refei to a fev impoitant ones, the joint deliberation of the two 
hahes r\t the Government, the collective lesponsibility of the Ministers, 
and the entrusting of the financial portfolio to a Member who held charge 
of nn othei portfolios There vas also a iccommendation about the trans- 
fer of the Forest Department Has anv action been taken upon these 
rccoinmcndations'^ Possiblv a very consideiable amount of noting may 
hue be^n done in the Secretariat but in vhat stage these recommenda- 
tions the outside public has no opportunity of knowing We are 
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entitled legitimately to complain that notwithstanding the fact that the 
Eepoifc ^\as published some time in the end of 1924 oi the begmnmg of 
1925 no action has yet been taken, and I believe the leplv which has been 
given b\r the Honouiable the Home Member to questions is that the sub- 
ject IS still undei consideiation Upon a few small matteis I know that 
-action has been talcen but upon all these 3 oi 4 questions which I men- 
tioned, the tiansfei of the Foiest Department, the joint delibeiation of 
Ministers, the collective icsponsibihty of Ministers and the assigmng of the 
financial jioit folio to a Membei who has charge of no othei portfolio — upon 
all these points I am not awaie that any action has yet been taken, at 
an;^ late none has been announced, and the House is entitled to complain 
of the inaction of the Government 

I pass on fiom this to another question I complain that the attitude 
of the Go^elnment has throughout been one of stagnation and want of 
piogiessiveness Piocrastination is wiit large on the doors of every one 
of the membeis of Government Procrastination and unpiogiessiveness 
have been the leading characteristics of the Government Viceroys may 
come and Viceroys may go but the bureaucracy rules for ever and goes on 
in its usual groove Now let me refer to a few instances to illustrate my 
point There is no question so hoary as the separation of judicial ana 
executive functions In the time of the first Assembly a Resolution was 
nmved upon the subject and Sir William Vincent then said that it was 
a 'matter pnmaiilv for the Local Governments and if anv Local Govern- 
ment uished to take action in regard to that matter, this GoveiTiment 
would be willing to help it bv undertaking the necessai*y legislation Now, 
seveial I^cal Governments have expressed tlieii wish to cari’y out this 
reform foi which the public have been pressmg for the last 40 years 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I do not want to interrupt 
the Honourable Member I raise no objection to the course he has adopt- 
ed buu I do want to come to an undei’standing If my Honourable 
friend raises these points now, they cannot be raised again on other 
motions 

Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer I do not wish to raise them again The 
House IS not likelv to get any other opportunity m this debate for raising 
these points I refer to them merely by way of illustration 

Mr President The Honourable Member is making out a case for a 
Royal Commission 

Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer Quite so I say it is because the Govern- 
ment are so firmly entrenched and so unresponsive that they do noz care 
to cari*y out the reforms for which we have been piessing It is a fact 
which shows how the whole constitution of the Government requires a 
change If the Government had been changed as the public have been 
pressing for, they would not have sat quiet upon the demands of the pub 
lie which have been pressed time and again during the last four vears 
The case that I have just mentioned is an excellent illustration of the 
stationaiv oi vegetating attitude of Government and of then want of pro- 
gressiveness Then, Sir, I may refei to one oi two other matteis bv way 
of further illustiation of this want of responsiveness in the Government 
In the \ery first Assemblv there were a nunibei of matteis about which 
the House expiessed itself in no uncertain teims A number of Resolu- 
tions were passed in the first Session of the first Assemblv on the Esher 
Committee's Eepoit and in a few unimpoitant matters action has been 
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taken, but upon leally important questions, such as the admission of 
Indians to all branches of the Army, the throwing open of a larger number 
of King’s Commissions, the establishment of a Military College, the thiow- 
ing open of King’s Commissions in the Territorial Foice, and various other 
matteis — m regaid to all those matters that really do matter no action has- 
been taken by the Government Perhaps that statement of mine requires 
a little qualification 

Mr E Burdon (Army Secietaiy) My Honomable friend says that no- 
thing has been done legarding the throwing open of Bang’s Commissions 
in the Temtonal Force I think my Honomable friend must have for- 
gotten the facts 

Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer I was going to make a complaint about it m 
the next bieath The Temtonal Force Comnaittee w^as appointed m the 
yeai 1924 Our Report was published in Februai^ 1925, and my com- 
plaint is that no action has yet been taken upon that Report, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the recommendations weie all unanimous Mv com- 
plaint is not that action has not been taken upon all the recommendations, 
because it may conceivably be the case that some of the recommendations 
ma} lequire further consideration My complaint is that even those re- 
commendations which weie of an entirely non-controversial charactei, as 
in the mattei of the University Training Corps, have not been earned out 
So far as I am aware no one has taken anv exception to the necessity for 
expansion of the University Traimng Corps And yet in the Budget of 

1925- 26 no provision was made for this and in this year’s Budget also, 

1926- 27, no provision is made for the expansion of the University Traimng 
Coiqis I know that if it lay in the hands of my friend Mi Burdon, the 
matter vculd not rest where it is I know he is full of the most excellent 
intention in this behalf and I only wish that Mi Burdon could move the 
Government to pioceed much faster than they have My complaint is 
uant or progressiveness and stagnation and mactivity That I submit is 
nmplv made out bv the fact that a year’s delay has taken place over non- 
controvei«:ial lecommendations and effect has not been given to anv of 
them yer Befoie passing from this subject, theie is one announcement 
b' the Gnverament for which I am bound to express my sense of thankful- 
ness in the course of mv general condemnation, and that is the announce- 
ment b ^ the Viceroy about the Roval Indian Navy I am grateful tc the 
Govenirrent and to His Excellency the Viceroy for this announcement 
But this subject of the admission of Indians to the Navy was mooted m 
1921 and tlic Inchcape Committee recommended the conversion of the 
Ro\al Indian Marine into a Royal Indian Navy in 1923 The conception 
of an Indian Naw has taken nearly five years What further length of 
time the process of gestation mav take, and when we shall see a beginning 
actinlh made, we do not know We do not know how many further diffi 
cultir:; there mav be to encounter between the announcement of the idea 
and it' ruiinl matenalization Of course there are a great many difficul- 
ties in thr which I do not ignore After you get your training ships 
von \m\i. to find \oiir mrn and thev have to go through their course of 
truinn" — difficulties which I for one am not in the least disposed to ignore 
Bur \lnt I sav is that when we shall see the training ships, and when we 

ill ( the classes started, are still matters of great uncertainty In 
tl ' nil Mirr of procrastination, I must however confess Ihat there is one 
^ i rnnU'^ion upon whose recommendations I cannot accuse the Government 
. in action and thot is the Lee Commission (Laughter) 
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bir, tlioxe IS only one otliei matlei to whicli I wisii to lefei in support of 
uiy general cliaige of want of sympatliy and wont of progiessivenesS The 
point that I am gomg to lefei to illustiates not meiely a want of sympathy 
but a want of breadth of pohtical vision I refer to the way m which 
the Buima E:^.pulsion of Ohenders legislation has been tieated by His 
Excellency the Viceroy That was a measure which contamed m it the 
seeds of mtei-piovmcial conflict and a nanow piovmciahsm, and yet this 
measure was passed without any hesitation I suppose the justification 
IS that it was passed because the principle of provincial autonomy, of which 
wo are all advocates, required it But nobody has yet defined the exact 
limits of proMucial autonomy, and when the day comes for an exact defim- 
tion of pro\mcial autonomy, I for one should be disposed to define it m 
such a liianuer as to restrict the liberty of Piovmcial Governments to act 
m such a waj as to mteifere with the just rights and freedom of citizens 
or another proMnee withm the same Indian Empire That, I say, lUustiates 
the narrowness of pohtical vision of the Government In various other 
directions, if the Government had been constituted on a popular basis, 
thev would not have been so irresponsive to the needs of the hour So 
far as tliiij puticular proposition is concerned, though I have spoken in 
support of it, I do not propose to support it with my vote (Laughter) My 
reason in that our great complaint against the Members of Government is 
that thev aio out of touch with the people, and I think it would be haid 
upon them that we should deprive them of some httle chance of coming 
into touch \\ath the people and of getting some ghmpse of popular views 
and wishes Foi that reason, and foi the leason that I do not wish to 
be a party to anj vote which is more than a vote of censme and which will 
compel the Viceroy to lestoie any grnnt, I am not gomg to support it with 
my vote I shall be neutial but I am qmte at one with my fnend, the 
Honouiable IMr Jinnah, in consideiing the conduct of Government, as it 
has been disclosed in various matteis of policv to some of which a leference 
has been made b} w^av of illustration, is such as to deserve the very severe 
censure of this House and such as would have been sufl&cient to turn out 
any popular Government from office 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sir, it I have risen at this 
otage, it IS partly because I feel if I do not rise soon I should 
be involved m a multiphcity of matteis which it would indeed be 
difficult to answer The indictment will be made very wide and wiU include 
everw cut on the list of amendments I feel that there are many Members 
who feel that if they do not get a dig in now they may not get a dig at me 
at all Therefore, while the matter is withm the compass of ordmary 
human memory, I will endeavour to deal with the position m so far as it 
has been brought forward, and if I do so m reverse ordei, it is because I 
wish to clear awav those elements which have been imported mto this 
debate which are not perhaps strictly relevant but have been brought up 
from a sense that the Executive Council travellmg allowance vote is a 
very fair opportumty for commmencmg the hunt of the general hare 

First of all, let me congratulate mv Honourable inend Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyei on the statesmanlike conclusion or his speech It is always a matter 
of verv great pleasure to me to hsten to my Honourable friend, for I know 
that alter he has scolded me foi a sufficient penod, he will then say “But 
he IS not a very bad boy aftei all and I will not throw him out “ He also 
made a real point when he said that n you cut away this allowance you 
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will provent those Honourable colleagues of mine who are not so familiar 
with the countiy side as I am fiom being more fomihai with it {An 
Honouiablo Member ‘'Special saloons Sir, I am only iccently travel- 
ling m a special saloon In my earliei days I travelled on an 6/c/ca, which 
my Honourable fiiend Mi Jmnah has never done {An Hoyiourable 
Member “That is what you should do now “) My Honourable friend 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyci has brought general charges of stagnation and lack of 
enterprise on the part of Government He has said ^You have done 
nothing Foi five years you have dia\\n youi pay and nothing has been 
done Is that a ]U8t charge? It is not a ]ust charge Many things have 
been done I will recite a few of them foi his benefit What about my 
Honouiablo colleague's fiscal policy? What about discriminating piotec- 
tion ? What about taking ovei the Company Railways under State manage- 
ment? What about the separation of railway finance from geneial finance? 
What about the Workmen's Compensation Act? What about the amend- 
ment of the Factory Act? What about the Trade Unions Act? What 
about the debt redemption scheme? What about the opium policy? What 
about the Royal Indian Navy? What about the Army*^ Have we done 
nothing? What about the Bills I have brought m and you have thrown 
out? (Laughter) Sir, I am grieved that my Honourable friend who has 
had a caicer, a most useful career of soivico to his country, should reproach 
the Govcinment with a record of stagnation I myself, Sir, am suipnsed 
that a Government which have committed so many reforms should still 
exist It was said that a popular Government would never have been_ 
able to withstand the effects of a stagnating policy I may say this, that 
if any popular Govcinment, with which I am acquainted, had ventured to 
thrust so manv reforms on its own electorate or enact anything like the 
nutiiber of measures enacted by us it would certainly lie defeated in the 
ensuing election by the vested interests which it would have offended That, 
Sir, 13 m\ ans%ver to Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer He said that effect had not been 
given to all the recommendations of the majority report of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee Sir, I say quite frankly to this House that, if I had' 
had tlie suppoit of this House, effect might have been given by now to all 
those recommendations But to say that nothing has been done on them 
IS not correct T think I have now dealt with most of the points raised 
hv m\ Honourable fnend 

Honourable friend Diwan Bahadui Rangachariai also referred to the 
question of the separation of judicial and executive functions Three 
Local Governments have reported and the Goveimment of India have 
considered their reports I have tried to find some common denominator, 
something tliat would link them together and would enable us to proceed 
The Government of India it is true, have not yet arrived at then decision in 
th< mnttei That decision has, I admit, been long delayed, but I do not 
tiuni it has Iioen delated a day too long 

I now come to mv Honourable friend IMr Mahmood Schamnad who 
spol about the Andamans Now, Sir, I desiie to speak to the House 
vtr\ carncstl\ on tins matter because I have only recently retumed from 

Andamans 

I laulvl Muhammad Yakub We lliought }ou would never return 

0^0 Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman iVIy Honourable fnend may 
not be =;o foitunntc if he goes there But I visited those Islands v/ith a 
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very parfciculai purpose I visited them by virtue of the very giant ^vhlch 
IS now being attacked I wish to say here and now that my visit was of 
gieat benefit and enabled many outstandmg questions to be decided to tha 
great benefit both of the free and of the convict inhabitants of those Islands 
If I had known that my Honourable fiiend was gomg to raise the question 
of the Andamans on this Demand I would have biought down to this House^ 
certain photogiaphs which I have got of the Andamans and would have 
placed them on the table They would have been very mstiuctive and 
inteiestmg Now, Sir, I should hke to read to the House certain passages 
fiom a Resolution that has just been issued by the Government of India 
One of the questions that was imder discussion when I went theie was 
what should be done m the matter of making the holding of land easier? 

Mr Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur Sn, on a point of oi'der I 
was not allow^ed to explain my case and I am afraid the Home Member 
will not be m ordei if he attempts to reply to pomts I have not been 
allowed to touch upon 

Mr President Ordei, ordei The Honourable the Home Member is 
repljing in so far as the mattei has been dealt with by the Honourable 
Membei 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman, My Honourable fnend i& 
natuially anxious that I should not pioceed further m the matter because 
he knows that, if I do so, I shall demohsh his case The point I have 
to make is that, when I went there, I found that the system of allowing 
convicts to take up land was producing most beneficial effects I was 
also able to change the land law by which a convict who was given a 
holding will on release have permanent nghts in it I foimd there very con- 
siderable prosperity and I saw there many of my fnend 's countrymen and 
co-ieligiomsts both happy and contented I beheve there is a prospect of 
prospenty foi the Islands Sir, I shall follow your niling and will not, 
iheiefoie, go deeper mto the mattei It would however give me very 
great pleasure to have had a debate on the Andamans because I think 
theie are many matters that I can bnng before the House from my 
peisonal knowledge I have now disposed of. Sir, what I might call 
matters which are in some degree extianeous to this debate 

Sir, the debate was onginally laised by my Honouiable friend Mr. 
Jinnah I always listen to my fnend with great mteiest and I wfil meet 
him as far as I can in the same considered and calm way in which his 
speech was made I will, in the first jplace, give vent to a feelmg of 
regret, shall I say of disappointment, that he was not able to find anything 
but slight contempt for the Budget which my Honourable colleague has- 
biought forwaid? Now, Sir, I regret that for after aU you gam nothmg 
bv not acknowledging benefits received, and if there is one thing on 
which I am most clear it is that the people of India and the Govern- 
ment of India owe a great debt of giatitude to Sn Basil Blackett for 
his work m the Fmance Depaitment, and more especially for the present 
Bud2:et which he has presented (Applause ) In saying that I t^I add 
that he is one of the most difficult Emance Members to deal with when 
I want money that I have evei met (Laughter ) 

Su, I pass from that to deal with anothei matter which my Honour- 
able fnend said cast a heavy cloud over this Assemblv I thought — possibly 
wiongly — ^tbat the othei day I was charged bv the Honourable Pandit with 
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dealing vnth levity with the matter Nothing was fmthei fiom my desire to 
deal with a seiious subject with levity or hghtness It I occasionally ventuie 
to a/ppioach mattei's horn that point of view, it is because sometimes one 
has eithei to laugh oi to cry Those who aie anxious foi the pohtical 
advance of India — truly anxious — cannot view the set-back that has taken 
place vuthm the last few days to then aspirations, without gxeat legret I 
am not here to cany matters one inch fmrbhei I am not going to mdulge 
in any cnticisms which might excite or exacerbate, and which might 
1)1 event a letum which I should greatly deplore I must how- 
ever make myself quite cleai that m rny judgment a severe 
blow has been inflicted on the prospect of pohtical advance 
Those who are not so familiar with the actual facts, the actual 
exigencies as I am, will take an even more unfavourable view Sir, I 
picked up my telegiams the other morning and I saw that Monsieur 
Briand on his depax'tuie foi Geneva on the eve of a political crisis observed 
that "‘Ours is an awful piofession*’, a thought which must be m the minds 
of many Indian political leaders to-day 

Now, Sii, I\Ii Jinnah, if I undeistood him nghtly, is now pressing 
for a Royal Commission That is the burden of his speech, iFT under- 
stood it, that a Royal Commission is to be immediately appomted I have 
not quite undeistood whether he means a Statutory Commission con- 
templated by section 84-A of the Government of India Act or not 

Mr M A Jinnah I said I wanted a Royal Commission m accordance 
with section 84-A, and also that I wanted the personnel of that Com- 
mission ai ranged to the satisfaction of public opimon 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I am very glad to know 
that what my Honourable friend does want is the appomtment of a Statu- 
tory Commission undei section 84-A of the Government of India Act I 
was asked lu another place foi a Commission which was not of the kind 
contemplated under section 84-A In support of his argument ilr Jinnah 
put forwaid vanous considerations If I undeistood him rightly he asked 
for this Commission not because he wanted an inquiry only but because 
he IS satisfied in his own mmd that he has a case which, if he brought it 
betore a Royal Commission, would help him in obtammg further advance 
If that IS not so I cannot myself understand why he wants a Royal 
Commission at this piesent moment Unless you beheve that you have a 
case sufficiently strong to convince the Commission that an advance is 
desiiable, then I cannot undeistand why any Indian of Mi Jinnah 's way 
of thinking can desiie it What are the facts? These Reforms have been 
m operation five \ears We have reached the half time of the period con- 
templated by the Act befoie the Royal Commission, the Statutoiy Com- 
mission, must be appomted 

N(n\ in the fiist Assembh it is undeniable and undenied that a laige 
proportion o{ those politically minded in India boycotted the Assembly and 
nmained outside That is undoubted, it is equally undoubted that when 
the second Assembly was constituted, a large body, I beheve it may be 
coHLcth stated to be the largest single group, I will not call it a party, in 
tins House came m with the ivovred intention of rendering the worlnng of 
the Reforms impossible 

Diwan Bahadur T Iiaiigach3.rlar \ in:io intention which was never 
orrriLd out 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I agiee, Su I am obliged 
to my Houomable fiiend loi saymg that, it bungs me to my next poiat 
The intention, as often happens, was softened by association It has been 
said that we, the lepiesentatives ot the Go^emment who sit on these 
Benches, are playing with the mattei , aie endeavouimg to postpone, are 
endea\ouriug to put off the evil day, aie endea^omlng m fact to provoke a 
breakdown of the Keforms Now can any one who has seen the method 
emplo}ed b} the Go\einment Benches seiiously put that foiwaid? Sir, 
I am not a man of patient chaiactei, I am not a man who makes a habit ol 
exposing his cheek to the smitei, noi judging from my experience are m\' 
colleagues m that categoi} , and \ct theA have excicised, I think tho 
House will admit, gieat patience, and often under great provocatioio 
(Applause ) I make no claim that m doing that we have been domg 
ain thing moie than our diit} It is oui duty m every way to carry out 
the a\owed polic} of the Pailiament, as laid down in the Government of 
Indu Act, and in doing so, it is our bounden dut\ to subordinate those 
conibatnc in^>tuictf which, alter all, are onh natmal to ill human bemgu 
We h'i\e ^voided doing that, and the effect I think has been considerable 
Theie is no doubt that the PaiU that came to cuise remained to bless 
even if onh ieniporuih Tint a good ch rl w is done to bung the parlies 
in this House together theie is no doubt, and I extremely regret that aft 
the end of the dMiig Session, a step should have been taken which must 
have the effect of breaking that hamion\ It cannot be helped I lecogniso 
that there are politic il cxigeircieb which affect iib all, but our elected friends 
most of all Honourable fnend opposite sard that we cannot stand 

alone, tint one who IcacK men is in a sense affected bv the feelmgs of 
those he lords But he h the true leader who will lead men and induce 
them to follow his course and not to tollow theirs Now% Su, that is the 
position The progress of events seems to have been tending in a direc- 
tion winch would have gone on the lines of the co-opeiation that has been 
asked for Su, I do not, as I ha^e said, attach anv impoitance to words, 
it is to action that I attach importance and I myself, as I said the other 
daj, am not as disappointed, as discouraged as I might othenvise have 
been It is tiuc that the darkest horn often comes before the dawm We 
are too closely placed, too closelv in touch with events to weigh them m 
the true balance, too close to appreciate the effect of a gestme that woQ be 
lead — and that is the unfoitunate paif of it — will be read bv those who have 
not even the infomiahon that we have, and will be read in a ve?} 
different way 

Sir, I have been charged my Honouiable fiiend — I will not say 
charged foi he did not charge me — I have been lepioached with the fact 
that we have not expressed m pubhc the obligations which we owe uu 
doubtedly to those who, in days of obloquy, m days of tiial, in days of 
severe temptation, stood by and endeavouied to work the existing constitu- 
tion I acknowledge those efforts with thankfulness I acknowledge them 
openly, but it is not the Government but the country who should acknow- 
ledge the efforts of those who staved the general shipwneck of the existing 
constitution and when those who did that go to the countiw they ought to 
reap then reward 

Diwan Bahadur T Sangachariar Wheie are the fruits'^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman The fiaiits? My Honour- 
able fnend is still sitting here I do not like giving advice I have found 
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m niY life if a man asks you foi advice and you aie foolish enough* to 
give it, he refuses to take it and dislikes you evei aftei That, Sir, may 
seem a cynical view 

Mr M A Jinnah It is quite tiuel 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman But it is m time of trouble 
as well as in time of success that we should stand by our opinion, and I 
say 10 those w^ho have stood by their opinion m the past Do not be 
discouraged but stand by them till the end Do not let it be said that we 
01 jou at any rate have not done all that could be done to maintain and 
woik the existing Reforms 

Now I will assume for the moment that the Commission which has 
been desiied by my Honouiable friend came out to-morrow What would- 
be its function It would be — would it not — to hold an impartial mgmry 
into the actual w^orking of the Reforms and to make recommendations on 
that/ It would be for those wdio contended that success had been 
achie'vcd w^ithin the limits imposed by the present Act to put forward 
then proofs It w^ould be for us to show that we had left nothmg un- 
done to maintain the position Is it not the fact that Indian opimon 
leallv dcbues a Ro}al Commission to come out not to hold an inquiry, not 
to examine but to register a decree which has already been formulated 
for a fuithei advance to complete responsible government Is that not 
a fact? 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar We believe it wull be so 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sn, that is clearly the 
demand of one party and it appears to me it was the demand of the 
Membci of the Council of State who moved his Resolution on the 18 th 
Febiuury 

Mr M A Jinnah \\ hj then do not the Government say so and 
dcclaio that therefore there is no question of accelerating the Royal Com- 
uiission on that one condition, namely, if the Swarajists would co- 
operate ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I do not quite follow my 
IToiiouiablo fiicnd but as I heaid something about Swarajists co operating 
I a^-sumc he was charging me with the usual parrot cry of cooperation 
Aftci ill the Suaiajist jMembers represent a large proportion of this 
Ilou^e \\l uc un iblc to deny that It is equally true that they have 
rt-diK .d the Reforms to impoteucy m my owm iirovince, one of the biggest 
prowntc'. of India — Bengal, and that m the Central Provinces they are 
aKo not functioning It is true, as 1 load in my pupcis the other day, 
tint no later thin the day before yesterday the grant for Ministers* 
liK igam been lefuscd in the Central Provinces On these 
how wo going tu tlie Government at Home and with any show 
or ( jntidtncf to mgr on them, even if wo ourselves w^ere convinced of 
the u of it, the ajipointmcnt immcdiatelv of a Ro^al Comrnisbiori 

I hi . frcoutntK addressed the House, till the House must bo tued oi 
heumg it, in the endpa\our to inculcate the point that the test of life 
lohti il ond othciwisc is results that “by the r works shall )c know 
rh m * It 1- b\ i orks and i ot b} words, not only on our bps, but m 
onr li\c 3 ** that we have got to show cooperation? As my Honourable 
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fuLiid Sii Han Smgli Goiu said, what are teons in the life of a nation*^ 
That, Sii, sounded even to my bmeauciatic mind lafchei a long period, but 
when he dohiiLd an leon as anything between thiee years and three 
months, [ thought that in this connection he takes a shoii: view of eeons 
I must express m\ indebtedness to Sir Han Smgh Goui 

Sir Han Smgh Gour Six, I am afraid the Honourable Membei must 
ha\c inisundei'stood me I never said anything of the land What 
I bUd was what is three years m the hfe of a nation as compared to teons 
thiough wdiich hfe passes 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* Sii, 1 unhesitatmgl} accept 
m\ llonouiable friends statement I was about to thank him for the 
\i\h \ble aigumcuts he lus supplied on my behalf 

Xow, Su, there aie one oi two outstanding points with which, with your 
peiniission, I should like to deal It was suggested that in Bengal and 
in the Central Piovuiccs the Constitution could have been maintained if 
nioio tact and discretion had been shown Sir, I doubt that very much, 
but if it was so, what does it prove? 

Mr M A Jmnah What would happen to the Assembly if the elected 
Membci-v in i bod> were to throw out evei*} thing that came before them? 
The Legislature could not go on 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I should be sorry to con- 
tempi ite that e\ent, but that brings; me to another point, and it is this 
Honourable friend in his speech referred to three classes of Members, 
the elected Members, the nominated Members, and the official Members 
I ei me make it perfectly plain 

Mr M A Jmnah And tlie elected European Members 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman That is a cross division 
But let me point out to him very frankly and plainly that he and I sit 
in this House undei the same identical authorit} The authontj of Parlia- 
ment winch makes me a Member of the Governor General s Coimcil and 
a iltmber of this House is the same authoiit\ that makes my Honourable 
fiieiid Mr Jmnah an elected Member of this House, and it is only by 
tint authoi t\ that the abohtion of m\self will be secured and that the 
leplacement of me b} an elected Member can take place 

Sir Han Smgh Gour It is the authority of the Statute that makes a 
Judze and it is the authontj of the Statute that makes a criminal 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman 3Iv Honourable fnend 
has rioie experience m the mattpi than I have (Laughter ) Xow, Sir, 

1 do not wish to wind up on an uns^'mpathe^c ncre On the other hand, 

I have not the least desire to wm a cheap vo^'e frern ive House b^ anr- 
thma* tint might be brought against me m anv wa^ as overs^atin<r tic* 
ca'^e The position as I see it, is th^s The doer is ^td] onen "TL- 
last has not been spoken It ig svU open to \ou, it suU cren 

Ircii- to secure that advancement of fie due or rLc. Ro»a] Comm " 
which 'T'ou ^0 ardentlv de^^ire compJnncc e cerd t on .n 

be nieviouslv laid down 

Mr SI A Jmnah It is an impos- ble cond.^ion 
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The Hpnourable Sii Alexander Muddlman* Su, the pubition of the Home 
Member to-day is like that of a watchman on a tower looking out; at the 
m^ht and the Bang sends Inm incsscngcis who abk him Watchman, what 
of°the night?*' and the ansuci 1 lm\c often U* give is **Thc night 13 very 
black '' Su, Iiow long am T to continue to givu tlia[ unsuu? When will 
the people of India enable mo to say * Atria utha The dawn 
bieaking ** 


IS 


Mr Blpin Chandra Pal (Calcutta Non-^Iuhaminadan Urban) I desire, 
Su, to associate mvsclf with all my mmd and my blrcnglh witli tho motion 
that has been placed bcfoic tins widowed House (Langliti^r ) Yes, widowed 
House — I am lofeuing U) IMilnnuntaiv 1 uiguagL I iL^iuLiulicr the Leader 
of tho Oovoinment 1 tlnnk it w is Lilfoin then, now^ Loul Balfour, 
when theie was no Leader of the Oppo^iti m Inluio lum, m tlic HoubC of 
Commons dcclaied that he found lumsidf in a widowtd position, and I feel 
sincciely that owing to tlie ih'^tucc of tlii hwaiijists, luv tricnd opp site, 
the Home Mombei must he fethng like Loul Baliour 


Mr K Ahmed He is a haehcloi 


Mr Bipin Chandra Pal I catamU (;hj(ct, Sir, to thobC mtcrjcciims in 
legaid to lemaiks which ought t > wnng the hcait ui cverj Member of this 
House \Vc icgict, and I believe tlu Home Member and ihe Ofhcial 
Benches also legict it as nmeh m we do, tho ih^cnce of tjur Swarajist 
fiiends We on these Bcuclus ugiet u lac in^e ihoir ubbonce has made it 
impuBSible foi us to cany voUb winch wc might have cauicd without an} 
eSoit This day we have moved foi Du U'jtotion of llio grant under the 
head of Executive Conned We would )m\ ^ ',1^1 no trouble, my 
fiiend Ml Jmnah would not have to go down on Ins kuce:> almost to my 
fiiend Su Daicy Lmdsav begging foi lus voles Wo could ln\o earned 
the motion easily Theie aie two grouj^s m tliK Hoii'^e constituting His 
Majesty s Opposition, the Official Opposition the Swarajists and the Inde- 
pendents The Swaiajists were a much stinugei group Because tf the 
absence of that strongci gioup the Opposition lins become feeble and I can- 
not but put it to )ou, Su, and to the Member^ of tins House, whether 
Pailiamentaiy GovTinmcnt can be logitimatolv and salutanly earned on 
With an Opposition that is weak as tlie Oppo<?ition is to-day lu tins House 

Lieutenant-Colonel E A J Gidney (Nominated Anglo-Indians) Como 
ovei to this Bide 


Mr Bipin Chandra Pal W^e legiet thou absence 
Sir Darcy Lindsay Let them come back 


• Bipta Chandra Pal We ceitamly legiet the unwisdom of that 
a sencB And I cannot help laismg my pmtest peisonally, and I 

^ cwf whole House, to a ceitam remark that the Leader 

of the bXvaiaj Paaty made in defence 01 m ex|danatioa of the pohev which 
he was pui'suing He came and told tins House that he and his following 
Tn^i! because of the mandate of the Congiess Now, this House 

mpnf strong piotest, a constitutional piolest, against that state- 

^ legislative constituency The Congiess is ft 
However honoured by the people it may be, it is 
come hme ijf ^aud no Member of this House has a right to 

ou a mandate from his constituency and be driven here 
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and theie and everywheie accoidmg to the wishes of an outside, voluntary 
oigamsation 

Having said tliat much vith legard to the Swaiajists, I want to support, 
as I said, vnh all mj strength the motion of my Honomable fiiend, Mr 
Jinnah We know that you will certify, though if the case is consider ei 
upon its own merits I do not see that there is any reasonable gmund for 
certification of this grant if we aie able to thiow it out I say, there is no 
reasonable justificat’on foi ceitification The leduction of this grant does 
not affect the primary functions of Goveinment It does not affect the 
responsibilities of the Governor General for caiiymg on the Bang's Govern- 
ment It will only affect the Simla exodus and I think European opinion 
at least in Calcutta has for the last haff a century been strongly opposed to 
these hill exoduses Foi that leason, if on no other ground, I was expect- 
ing the representatives of European opmion m Bengal to support this 
motion, because that was also a side issue, namely a protest agamst the 
waste of money, against the vaste of public time, agamst mterfeience with 
public busmess, agamst isolation of the iiilers of the countiy from the 
healthy atmosphere of public opmion m the plains, involved m the Simla' 
exodus While the Honomable Sn Darcy Lindsay and others can live and 
work during the whole year m the plains, you have told us often and often 
that you see no leason why Goveinment should go up to the hills and enjoys 
the salutary chmate 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett On a matter of explanation 1 
should like to make it clear, as the Honourable Membei does not seem to 
realise it, that only a veiy small portion of this expendituie is represented 
by the Simla exodus and that the greater part of it 13 for the tom expenses 
of gomg down to Calcutta, Bombay and that sort of thing 

Mr M A Jinnah In leseiwed saloons 

An Honomable Member VvTi\ not? 

Mr Bipm Ohandra Pal You may travel first class Ji you llke^and draw' 
1 3/5ths as the Honomable Members of this House draw 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett How aie they going to pay foi it? 

Ml M A Jinnah You get a very good salary if you want to go 

Mr Bipin Ohandra Pal I do not think if I were, I am not fortunately, 
m the po^’tion of my Honourable fnend opposite I would have said that 
if niv tr rvchmg allowance was cut down the Government w 'Ju]d step, the 
Gaining on of the Bang's Government would become impossiDle Theie 
IS no pi ictical difficulty We have not moved a motion for the reduction 
of anj’' grant the acceptance of which motion would render administiation 
impossible That is one point Our great complamt is that you have not 
paid heed to public opinion m this matter We do not want much We 
do not want you to give us the moon We only want an exammatiou 
with a view to the necessaiy amendment of the present Government of 
India Act It has been completely made out that this Act, for certain 
purposes necessary for the advancement of the country, is unworkable 
That has been made out completely by the Muddiman Eeport And 
what \ e want is an exammation That is, I understand, the plea of 
my Honourable fnend and leader ]\Ir Jinnah We want an exaimnaticn 
only Ifo further If after an exammation vou declare that the 
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IS nofe r’fe that tho cucumstanccs aio not hivouiablc to a luilhci aclv^iiiLC, 
we shall have to accept that decision willi uhatcvci good gran* we lan 
All that want is an e\ainjnation by a Stalutoiy Coinnussion oi a J'to}al 
CcmmiS^^ion undci the tcirns of the Government of India Act That is 
all that we want Why do }OU oppose it You say Oh, wo oppose it 
m )om owm interests * Well, well, we have a lluigah provcih aua the 
Honourable the Leader of the House hu\ing been so long jii Lmgal might 
well ha\o remembeicd rt oi lieaid it The pioveib Ir mslatcd ml j English 
means that the ciocodiie cues out of pitj for the fish You s ly Oh 
it will huit jou " How will it hurt Tf tlic coiniti\ is reilK not fit 
for nuothei advance, if tho lesuli of a fiesh constitutional advance is 
likely to be anaichj, disoidei, then the counti/ will not bo luut b\ the 
lefusai of an advance But om contention is lint tho counti\ ujjl be 
hurt by vour refusing this demand for an examination How will it be 
hurt? You say that m Bengal the Kofoims ha\e failed Y^ou siv that 
m the Central Provinces the Reforms ha\o failed But you do not ic ncm- 
ber that in Madias, on yoiu owm confession or acknowledgment, the Reforms 
have succeeded wonderfully What is the reason? The reason is Lord 
Willmgdun He entered fully into the spirit of the Act And the thing 
which we demanded m Bengal, namelj, joint responsibility, coiporate 
responsibility of the Ministers, that was granted by Lord Willingdon m 
Madias but was refused m Bengal In Madras thG\ have three Ministeis 
hut the three Ministers foim one Ministry, the Head Ministei or Chief 
Munster n;mmatmg his own coheagues, wath joint responsibility to the 
Governor and the Council for the administration of the transferied depart- 
ments Now, Su, Mr Chakravaiti, the leader of the Party to a Inch 
I have the honour to belong m Bengal, the Nationalist Party, when he 
was invited by Lord Lytton, offered the same terms He asked foi this 
concession, namely, this recognition of the joint ie3pon8ibiht\ of the 
Mmibtn and he wanted the Governor to allow him to nominate his 
colleagues The Governor would not do so and the lesult was the refusal of 
Mr Chakravarti to shoulder the responsibility for the administiation of 
'the transferred departments And after that what did the Governor of 
Bengal do? I do not like to sav one unkind woxd about him, because 
Lord Lytton personally is a peifect gentleman He is an ideal padre, 
an ideal member of the Chuich, an ideal Chnstian but unfoiiunately 
Re has bungled, as Mr Jinnah has said, in working the Reforms m Bengal 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett On a point of order Is the 
Honourable Member entitled to cast leflections on the Govemoi of a Pro- 
vince? {Some HonouTable Memheis *‘He is pacing him a comphment *') 

Mr President The Honourable Membei should not go fai into that 
question He has made a reference to it and an\ thing wRich might leflect 
on the conduct of the Governor or the Viceiav is not permissible 

Mr Bipm Chandra Pal I am not lefeirmg to his conduct I do not 
think it IS not a certificate or commendation to enl] a Govemoi a padre, 
a member of the Church of Chnst Now Su that is the actual fact If 
he had allowed the conditions that succeeded in Madias if you had allowed 
the same conditions m Bengal I have not the least doubt that the Reforms 
would have succeeded in Bengal as well (Mi J f Donovan ** Ques- 
tion^’*) If I weie to go into details it would not be palatable to mv 
fnend from Tieland and Bengal It w^ould not be palatable, because thev 
tried to divide us, they tned to secure one part of the House to suppoit the 
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Uo\onuuL.ut agaiubt another pait Bufc the other being the stiongei 

paic, the t tctics ot Go\ eminent tailed That is the leal tiuth about Bengal 
But I \ull not enter into that What I \\ant to know is why do you 
retubo a Bo\al Commission? I ha\o dwajs felt, Sii, that our masters 
ire lacking m one essential quality of leal statesmanship , they lack imagina- 
tion I ha^e alwajb felt that it this Eoyal Commission had been announced 
u year ago it would ha\o taken the wind out of the sails ot those w^ho w^ant 
to wreck the Reforms But you are in collusion, not consciously but un 
consciousl} , with those wdio want to wieck the Reforms, and you aie 
acting ns if \ou w^nnt the Reforms to ho wrecked That is the whole tiuth 
Now, Sir with regard to these constitutional advances I may at once say 
that in politics I do not believe in generoslt^ In politics I do not believe 

m ilms I do not belio\e m eleemosMiar\ p'>htics Politics is always 

a game of force, and if the people could gathei sufficient force, as they did 
from time to time in the past, it would not ha\e been possible for my 
Honourable friend the Home ^Member to sit there and smile and say ‘*AI1 
go on Non co operate or co-operate, we don't mmd, we shall keep 
to our places as long as we are not forced out " He could not have said 
that Now what is the Instorj^ of political progress in India for the last 
oO \ears'^ After the ^lutiny we had the first Legislative Council m 1861 
Did \ou consider then, whether the count^^ was fit or unfit for that measure 
of Council Go\ernmont? It was not much, but it was something ^nd 
\ou ga\e that something because \ou weie anxious to conciliate public 
opinion, because \ou thought tliat unless public opinion was conciliated 
it would hurt \our interests After 1861 we had another instalment of 

reforms in 1891. and that followed the Congress agitation There 

w^as the fear of the unknown behind the Congress a^^itation of 
the earlier \ears You did not know wdiat might be the upshot of that 
agitation T still remember the newspaper controversy that raged over 
the actnties of the Congress in Madras m 1887 between IMr Hume and 
Sir Auckland Colvin, and the result of that controversy was that Lord 
Dufferm gave us a parting kick He abused the Congress, he ridiculed 
the Congress m his St Andrew's dinner speech m 1888 , but he left 
a secret ]\Imute recommending practically the fundamental demands of 
the Congress, and it w^as that l\rmute which secured us the next advance 
m Lord Cross's Indian Councils Act Now that w'^as not a gift, a generous 
gift It was forced from vou by pressure of circumstances that faced 
YOU then The fear the fear of the unknowTi the fear of public opinion — 
that was wffiat forced that Act from you Then we come to the Minto- 
Morlev Act What was tint due to? That was due to the fear of the 
possibilities of the Benenl unrest That was the direct psychological factor 
— that unrest which forced the Mmto-Morlev Reform*^ We had it 
from Lord Morlev Sneaking to a deputation that waited upon him m 
England when T was there — Speaking to that deputation of Indian repre- 
sentatives Lord Morlev said "I will give vou concessions Left-handed 
concessions ^nd right-handed repressions will be my nohey m regard to 
India " And we had that Then aftei that we had this Act Whafr was 
it due to*^ It was due to circumstances it was due to the pressure of 
Indian conditions it was due Sir to "the crravitv of ihe Indian situation " 
to quote Loid Islington the gravity of the Indian situation dining the 
war And I have no doubt Sii, that the announcement of 1917 was 
made dmmg the w'^ar absolutely to allay this giavity If the wai had 
continued, if there had not been the diamatic ending of the wai i%J919 
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It the iSfoilh-Wesfc menace lo which Loid Cholmbford lefeited m hi3 speech 
afe the Wai Confeienco, had materialised, X have no doubt, Sir, that ‘v^e- 
would ha\e got a much laigci and a much moie hbcial measure of 
lefoim than what we have got iii the picsent Government of India Act 
These ue the facts, and I appeal on the basis oi thc^e facts, to you to 
take a long vieu My fiiends, Iho Suaugists, have gone out I do not 
— I am not in then councils — what the} are going co do I do not 
know whethei they will come back, oi whethei they \m 11 try, as they say, 
to appeal to the eountiv I do not undeistand uhit their appeal to the 
countiy will be, unless it be mass civil disobedience oi some such thing 
The policy with uhicb the} came to thit, House lias failed on their oivn 
confession Pandit Motilal said liave failed'^ and he cannot, by 

an> stioke of magic, convert lus failiue of 192-J — 1920 into liis success 
m 1927 The only logical position foi the Swarajists will bo to return 
to the non co opeiation camp That is the meaning the psychology, the 
logic of then walkmg out and if the} should, Sir, follow up this logic, 
and go back to the non-co opeiation camp again, blessed by the holy hand 
ot Ml Gandhi, you ma} find vourse’ves m the same position in which 
you found yomselves m 1920 21 — a position which compelled Lord Beading 
to think of giving us a round table conference m the wnnter of 1921 Now, 
Sir, that IS the situatiorl before you, and if voii want to avoid trouble — 
I say it not is a threat but I say it os a fnendlv w^aramg — we do not 
w^'ant any tiouble, we do not want any revival of the non-co-operation 
umest m the country again We do not want that We want ordered, 
peaceful progiess to our ideal of Dominion status or democratic responsible 
government We want oideied piogiess But if vou will not have it, 
it will be on your head — the responsibility for v\hatever unrest you may 
have to face will be on your head You may say “Oh. we do not 
mmd, we have our machine guns Eemember Jnhanwalla Bagh, 
lemembei Lahoie'* But that will not do These things pay only once, 
and nob twice And you did not tiv m Bengal what you tried in Jahan 
walla Bagh One word more, Sir You talk of co-opeiation But what 
kmd of CO operation do you want? You want the co operation of the 
slave with his master — not the co operation of comrades You want to 
decide youi policy, and you want us to work out that policy You want 
to be the biam and you want us onlv to be your hand That land of 
eo-operation no honourable man, no honest man, no self-iespectmg nation, 
can ever give to any Government Consult us, take us into your con- 
fidence, and then upon the prosecution of any policy that may be decided 
upon by consultation between you and us vou will have our loyal co- 
operation to the fullest measure But this is not the kind of co-operation 
that you want And once more — ^you want co-operation but from whom? 
My fnend, Mr Jiimah, has already said, 'You want eo-operation, only 
from the Swarajists who will not co operate with vou, but you will not 
look at others Your eye is fixed on the attractive Swarajist faces You 
are looking at them You will not look at others who are ready, honestly 
and honourably, to co-operate with you, who have been giving you 
CO operation all these vears But you say, they aie the strongest paitv — the- 
Snarajists Certamly they are the strongest party m the House They 
aie apparently the strongest party outside also But you are not worth 
your responsibility xf you do not note the trend of public opinion in the 
coimtiy Do you not recognise that the Swarajists are losing their hold 
on the country? Do you not recognise that there is a large body of vocaf 
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and more largely a body of unvocal opimon in the country which 13 silently 
raising its piotest against the unreason and impol cy of the Svarajist 
obstruction*’ Do }ou not tnow that there is an increasing body of public 
opinion among the articu'ate section of the community which is raising 
a silent piotest against the Snarajist pohey of obstruction That policy 
has failed and if vou do not know, I mil with your permission try to 
enlighten jour ignorance bj quoting, not an Indian paper, but a European 
organ 

“ Bengal has been able to study the Swarajist influence in its strength It can 
now see P writhing under a sense of impotence There is no longer a C R Das 
in command , h s capacity and wisdom are not found m the successor whom Mr Gandhj 
'Selected The Swarajist leader has been discomfited in the Council Chamber and m 
"the streets 

The same story may be illns"^iated from other quarters The Swarajists have not the 
following they had in the exciting dajs two \ears ago, when they swept out of their 
-seats wed tried men who had done good service to the pubhc Tfie country 

no longer behexes in them A study of what goes on in local pobtics is informative, 
there IS a growing resentment at Swarajist attempts to secure control Barisal is a 
«case D point 

and so on and so forth It is from an ed tonal m the Statesman It adds 


“ In Bansal when the xotes were counted at the latest municipal election, only 
“three Swarajists were elected out of a total number of 10 coram ssioners, and tie 
-candidate, who had the presnge of th rt^ >ears of good xvork as a commissioner behind 
him but now chose to fight under the Swarajist banner, was decisively rejectea ** 

-Now, that IS a straw, but a straw that shows which way the wind is 
blow ng and in view of it are jou gomg to help the Swarajists by refusing 
this demand of ours, because if ^ou do, the Swarajists wall be justified, 
thej will cry out from the housetop 

“ No co-operation is poss ble w th people who refuse even such reasonable, such 
moderate demands as were put forward by the Independents " 

And then perhaps if there is another non-co-operation upheaval, then 
perhap5> with the fear of the unknown before you, you will climb down 
Dut it will be too late, too late, and too late is a word that damns 
8b itesuianship and pol tics in every part of the world 


Friday, 12th March, 192b 

*Mr J Baptista (Bombay Central Division Non-Muhammadau 
EuriJ) Mr President, it is with considerable reluctance that l^nse^to 
support th^ motion of my Honourable friend the Member for Bombay 
M\ reluctance is due to the policy of responsive co operation which I have 
inherited as the politicil testament of that gieat and sagacious patriot, 
Bal Gangadhar T lak I am thoroughly convinced that the policy of le 
sponsive co-operation reinforced with goodwill to Great Britain is the best 
policy to pursue for the piirno-e of promoting the politic il progiess of 
Ind a towards the great goal of Swaraj In the circumstances you will 
realise the reluctance I feel to begin my respons ve co operation m this 
Assembly by associatn^ myself wnth a motion of this descnption I feel 
•somewhat embarrassed, like a man constrained to approbate and reprobate 


Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member 
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at tlic same time, but one must do his duty, and although the duty may 
not be i \cr\ agreeable one it must be discharged 

Xov Sir, the motion before us is to omit Demand No 28 The ob- 
jeet ot this omission really is to raise the constitutional issue The Hon 
ourable Member from Bombay has explained what he means the con- 
stitution il i:jsue It IS quite clear from that explanation that this vote, 
though it is in the form of a censure, is not in its essence a vote of censure 
As a matter of fact, it \\ould be somewhat anomalous to move a vote of 
ceH'^nre m a constitution of the present desciiption We ha\e His Majes 
t V 'b rro\ornnient, \et we have not leached the stage of His Majesty’s 
OpfOnition We ha\e a Government that is irremoveable Therefore 
Government c^>t iblishcd by law cannot be disestablished by a vote of cen- 
sure Therefore nobodv need be deterred \er} much by this kind of vote 
of (ensure It has not the consequences that pertain to votes of censuio 
Government are not goin^ to resign Nobod}^ expects them to resign 
Thw vote of Ci.n;?ure is ic illv a more emphatic wav of raising the issue than 
could ho done h\ a mere Resolution and, therefore, T think that nobody 
111 t rl be (]i tarred or frightened bv the idea that this is a vote of censure and 
V il! rooult 111 disastrous consequences Nothing of the kind 

Now Si, I luvself am disnosed to look upon this demand as a kind 
of ^^ntl gc^turt^ to remind the Executive of the Ides of March But 
Ml drunitu dt p irlure ot the Swaio] Party has more than warned the 
Govt nil iCiit to lev ire of the Ides of Afarch Now I do not know w’'hethcr 
the Uh . of March is to bo the doomsda} of the Executive Council 

<r tlu tli) uu^d IV t^f the Swaraj Partv or the doomsday of Loth! I do 
n ill^ houi tint it will not be the doomsdiu of either of them I hope 
r o » 1 1 - doound n it hand After all Sr, in spite of the faults of the 
S i-ij PtrU wc I annot but idrnire the spirit of service and sacrifice which 
tilt m ilnplrmg on vtrv tnanv occa^^ions Some of their nets no doubt 
rt'm r d tn nf ShiLcsot art's Coi}U(hi of Errors But there is one 
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enemies in J^nglond, will misuse, will abuse, this departure for the purpose 
of doing damage to our just cause I hope and trust that we shall not 
put oursel\"et> m the hands of our enemies by this means, 

Theu^ Sir, I come to this Demand What will happen if this Demand' 
is dropped? What will happen is simply this We shall deprive the 
weary woikers on the Executive Council of their joy rides in reserved 
saloons to all parts of the great Indian peninsula Nothing moie than that 
will happen, nothing more serious, if they do not travel, as my Honomable 
fijcud ]\Ii Jmnah said they will learn nothing and they will foiget nothing 
hko the Bourbons of old, and that will not do much harm This grant 
can bo restoied Leciuse the} have the jiowei of restoration Theiefoie, 
I submit, Sir, wo need not be fiighteued by any disastrous consequences 
What wall happen really is this It will do no harm to Government bub 
it may do good to Go\Grnment anl good the people It will probably 
strengthen the hands of the Government to inaKo fresh lepresentations to 
the effect that the people of this country me thoroughly discontented with 
the present constitution and they are quite justified in their discontentment, 
and in tint wuiy they will promote the good of the couutiy And m this 
matter I ^/ould ask even our European and Anglo Indian Members and 
others to be with us and support us After all, the object of the Honour- 
able the Mo\er of this amendment is merely to accelerate the appointment 
of a Commission, Statutory Ro^nl oi wdiafever you may call it, for the 
purpose of promoting further instalments of reform, for the purpose of 
reforming the Reforms I bust, Sir, that oui Anglo ludnn and European 
friends wull support us Sir they are sometimes described and depicted 
as birds of passage personally I think it will be more correct to depict 
them as Birds of Paradise for I find them quite as chaiming and as 
beautiful ns Birds of Paradise (Laughter ) 

Sir that IS the point of view" that I would urge upon this House Now", 
who in this House is enamoured of this present constitution? Is there 
any one in this House w"ho does not thoroughly agiee that these Reforms 
are inadequate and unsitisfactory ? If they do, I should like them to 
examine it a bit Some years ago, Lawrence said that there w^ere only 
two great autocrats left m the woild the Czai of Russia and the Viceroy 
of India That was before the War Sir, the Czar is gone, but the Viceroy 
remains As a matter of fact he has emerged from the Reforms far more 
autocratic than he ever was before, far more autocratic than the Great 
Moghul was m the zemth of his power Now, I would ask you to consider 
this Before the Reforms, the Viceroy could issue Oidmancos which could 
last only for six months To day after complying with Certam formahties 
he can make any law he pleases, and he has made laws as he pleased 
That could not be done before these Reforms (An Honourable Member 
''What about the cotton excise?") I do not quite understand the inter- 
ruption So far as the cotton excise is concerned, I do not know how it 
affects the power of the Viceroy He could have done it befoie tho 
Reforms I am not saving now that the Government are not doing some- 
thing good, that they are not making regulations and passing laws which 
will satisfy socialists m England I am only a Fabian, Sir, I am not a 
red-hot Socialist myself I am not contending about that I am now only 
discussing the power which the Viceroy possesses under the present Re- 
forms Take Bengal for example Before the present Reforms, under 
the Morley-Mmto Reforms, Bengal had an elected majority That ejected 
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majonty could prevent the making of any knvs which they did not approve 
They cannot do so to day, under the poweis of cortihcntion that are 
resen ed to the Governor Therefore, in this matter so far as I can seo, 
the Reforms have letrogiaded to some extent and have not advanced' 
The only difference is that now you have got a lot of camouflage and behind 
jou have terrible rcseive powers which you can use, nowhere is it moie 
clear than when we come to deal wuth the powder of the purse Whit 
happens, Sir, to-day? You have the power of restoring any Demand for 
Grant that has been refused I often hear people say ''Why should we 
compel Goveinmont to restore?'* I wuis sorry to hear some gentlemen saj 
that by compelling Government to restore we will only transform an 
^bilormal power into a noinial procedure I do not think that need deter 
us That argument once appealed to me, but it now makes no impression 
on me because of the past conduct of the Government when they restored 
giants on very flimsy grounds Therefore I do not think any one should 
be deterred by it On the other hand Sir, I think that being compelled 
to restore it exposes one of the most fundamental defects of tins present 
constitution, and I shall explain it We have all heard of the sacred 
principle of no taxation wuthout representation But the power of res- 
toration means this, that the Government can mrpose taxation and ignoie 
representation If I may use an expression which is more graphic, though 
less polite the power of restoration means “ Impose taxation and damn 
representation " That is the power of the purse which exists to-day, and 
it IS one of the most fundamental defects m tins constitution Is there 
any one heie who can tolerate the powders thus possessed by the Govern- 
ment*^ I submit Sir, no one m this House shoukl tolerate it, much less 
should Englishmen tolerate this power In this twentieth century no 
Govoinment imposes taxes wuthout the consent of the people Here the 
Government can impose taxes m spite of the dissent of the people No*‘hing 
can deter them They have the power to do so But w^hat dees 
it mean? To impose taxes against the wnll of the people through the 

/ representatives of the people m this Assembly means noth ng more th^m 

legal robbery Constitutional lawyers are to-day agreed that to tax tho 

people without the r consent is If^eal robbery I should like to hear the 

view^s of the successor of Lord TVlacaulny m this llouso upon this aspect 
of this question I f^m q ite nertam that Rohm Hood and our own 

Ah Baba and the Forty Thieves would have been delighted if they had 
Iiad this power Therefore Sir this is a consti’'iition w^hioh cannot for a 
mvnnent command our approbation It ca^’ses dissatisfaction it enusas 
discontent it causes divme discontent, it enforces agination And I should 
hke to ask are the Government prepared or disposed to do something to 
relieve us m this* matter m the w^av that has been suggested, namely by 
the apnomtmenb of a Reval Comrmst;ion Tt is a vorv moderate and 
mrwic^st demand and I do ^not think that Gnvernment should hesitate 
After afl t-he Govei-nmenb must rememher that thev have h'^d a good deni to 
do m f^'sh onmfT this present const tutmn and even if thev had not they 
n ^Ritv to edv se I do not know if vou remember th'^t m that famous 
deoleration there w^s a paragraph whieh said that Pnrlmment would 
deeido uhat stenq to t^ke or m what time and monenre the next move 
shonh] he w'th the ^dvice of the Gover^men^ of Tndn Somehow those 
wordc; have chseonoored from the Preamble that is now embodied m the 
Government of Tr»du> Act T cannot for one moment- he]tevp that the 
Government m England would act vnthont the advice of the Government 
of India, and I cannot for one moment believe that the Government m 
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England would reject the advice of the Government of India, and I there- 
fore ask the Government of India what are they domg? Are they going 
to facilitate the next mstalment or are they domg anything to impede the 
next instalment? I do hope and pra'y that they are domg something to 
facihtate the next instalment 

Sir, what has happened hitheito? We were first told that there was 
no necessity to revise this cons itution because within the structure and 
scope of the Act much could be done Lord Peel said so, and I 
do not know what Lord Peex had m mmd He might have had m mmd 
the distinction between votable Demands and non-votable Demands This 
distmc ion of votable and non-votable, Sir, sometimes reminds me of the 
distmction between potable and non-potable dnnks It may be that he 
mtended to obhterate that dis" motion, but 1 myself think that what he 
probably had m mind was what was done m Canada under the scope and 
structure of the Canadian Act We know, Sir, that the Canadian constitu- 
tion at the time Lord Derby made his famous report resembled very much 
the constitution of the Government of India to-day But what did England 
do wathm the structure and scope of that Act? They did not change the 
Act — ^not at all, they simply issued instruct ons to the Governor General to 
appomt as his Ministers those only who commanded the confidence of the 
people, and by that simple act he tiansformed a family compact mto a 
representative and responsible institution I do not want to say anything 
about those w^ho are appomted here, but sometimes I feel. Sir, that those 
who are appomted, mstead of commandmg the confidence of the peopie, 
seem to command the diffidence of the people, and that makes a world 
of distmction between appointing or not appomtmg Indians 

W^gH, Sir, that is the position So fai as this is concerned, we have 
not had the benefit of Lord Peel’s instructions to the Government of 
India But somehow the Government of India did not know what to do 
within the stiiictuie and scope of the present Act, they appomted a Com- 
mittee — ^I suppose it was called the Muddiman Committee, and the 
Muddimun Committee made certam reports Now^ I do not uke to threw 
mud at Sir Alexander Muddiman or at any other man, but I must say, 
Sir, that I am not enamoured of this Mmoiity Report, much less of the 
Majority Repoit We aie no doubt gia^eful to them for transferring 
Forests or Fisheries or some loaves and fishes, but on the whole it seems 
to me, Sir, that it is playing wnth the tempei and the talent of the 
people to ask them to be satisfied with this sort of change or improvement 

The next point to w^luch I will lefer is this W^e are asking foi a 
Statutor} Committee or Royal Commission to be appointed before the 
ten years have elapsed No doubt the period of 10 ^ears is fixed under 
the Act, but that is only the maximum period The Government are 
bound to appoint a Commission aftei that penod, but they are not pre- 
cluded from appointing it within that period I remember very well, Sir, 
Mr Ben Spoor interpellating Mr Montagu whether a Commission could 
be appomted within that period and Mr Montagu declared that there 
was absoluteh nothing whatever m the Act to prevent the appointment 
of a Statutory Commission before the lapse of ten years If T am right. 
Bit, I think you vourself inspired the interpellation of Mr Ben Spoor at 
that time, and the wording of the Act completely bears out w^hat I have 
said Why then do they not appomt it? We are told. " Here is a 
machinery If you work it well, we shall accelerate the Commission But 
if vnn do not work it, w^e shall stand still We shall not acceh:«*^<e iha 
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Comirussioa '' You all know that many of us are willing to work this 
A/t tor all it IS worlli But they will tell us, “ There is the Swaraj Party 
who refused to do it '' The Swaraj Paity naturally say, “ We asked 
for a machine, but you have given us a different machme The machme 
we asked for is quite different to this Don't you know the difference 
between the machine you have given us and the machine we asked for?" 
Of course they do It remmds me of a dutiful child who once prayed 
to God that it may have a bicycle Its mother heard the prayer and 
promptly bought a tiicycle The child was very gratified, but the next 
year it prayed, ‘‘Oh, Lord, I thank you for the tricycle But don't you 
know the difference between a bicycle and a tricycle?" (Laughter) I ask 
this Government, don't they know the difference between the machme they 
have given us and the machme we desired? Sir, the Swaraj Party 
naturally say, ""This is a bad machme This is a rotten machine This 
18 an unworkable machine If we work this machme, we will find it 
unworkable and you will say that the mechanic is mcapable We therefore 
decline to work this machine Give us a better machme and we shall 
work it " The Government s attitude is simply this " You work this 
machme It may be bad, it may be rotten, but you must work it If 
you do not work it, we shall never give you a better machme " 

Mr M A Jmnah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) Or any other 

Mr J Baptist a Is that a rational attitude? That is one of the most 
comical attitudes I have ever come across Surely, Sir, the best way is 
to give them a better machme Instead of giving them a better machme, 
the Home Member appeals to a proverb He says, " You can take a 
horse to the water, but you cannot make it drmk " That may be good 
enough for the horses of England There is another proverb m England 
which says " England is the heaven of women but the hell of horses *’ 
Therefore, no wonder hoises m England behave m the fashion which the 
Honourable the Home Member says, that " You can take them to the 
water but you cannot make them drmk ’* Horses in India are quite 
different (Laughter ) You can take them to water and make them 
drink The difference really, Sir, is the difference between the mentality 
of the East and the mentality of the West Here we have come across 
a confiict between the mentality of the East and the mentality of the 
West What would a wise man do? A wise man would say, " Well, 
you sa} jou cannot work this machme You want a better machine I 
shall gi\c you a better machme " That would mean responsive co opera- 
tion That would compel co-operation That is what a wise man would 
do Instead of saying that, I find in Government a stubbornness which 
baffles ni} compichension I cannot understand why they will not give 
a bcttci machine If they say this is a perfect machme and our laws 
are perfect uke the laws of Mecles and Persians, and immutable, we 
should not be able to sav anything more than what Carlyle said " There 
are 20 millions of people m England, mostly fools " Well, Sir, I do 
honestly pray that they will take a more reasonable attitude in this matter 
They sav the Swarajists were not responsive Were they not? Could vou 
get am thing better, Sir, anjiihing more desirable than what the Leader 
of the Sw%araj Party said at the very commencement of the second reformed 
Assembly? He said, "We are here, non-co-operators apme to co-operate 
wnth \ou We are your men if \ou will take ns *' There was the hand 
of friendship extended to the Government of India and the duty of the 
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Government of India ought to have been to grasp that hand and it they 
had done so, at that very moment the history of India wouid have been 
i ompletely changed 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) What was 
the hand that was offered? 

Mr J Baptista I do really beLeve that the Government have not 
acted m that manner m which they ought to have acted It makes me 
feel that the whole object is to delay, delay, till the 10 years have elapsed 
If that IS youi object, please say so and we shall know what to do But 
if that IS not your object, then do not insist upon the hurmhation of the 
Swaiaj Party We know very well the history of the Swaraj Party We 
know what made them take to non-co-opeiation, and if I may say so, it is 
non-co-operation on the basis of non-violence that has rendered the greatest 
service to the Government of India and has prevented the bloodshed of 
thousands of peisons (Hear, hear ) It has rendered the greatest service 
that could have been rendered to the Government of India at the most 
critical moment m the history of India I therefore do not think, Sir, 
that the Government of India should msist upon the humihation of the 
Swaraj Party Do you mean to conciliate them or humihate them? I 
come heie as a lesponsive co-operatoi and I can tell you honestly that 
if you respond to the appeal which my Honourable friend Mr Jinnah has 
made, you will change the face of this country You will have a very largo 
measure of lesponse Remember, Su, after all the people of India are a 
very grateful people, and they, more than anybody eise, aie grateful for 
any concessions that aie given lo them W'e are now entering upon a new 
era I do hope, Sir, that under the regime of Lord Irwin and under the 
supervision of Lord Birkenhead we shall enter upon a new era of co-opera- 
tion and of responsive co-operators If you wish that responsive co- 
operatii>n then accept this Resolution and comply with the demand of my 
Honourable friend for a Royal Commission If you do so, we shall feel 
-very grateful I can assure you, Sir, that East and West will walk hand 
m hand and each will seive for the welfare of the other I hope that 
will be the future of oui country now (Applause ) 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member foi Commeice and Rail- 
ways) Sir, I must apologise for mflictmg a speech upon the House to-day, 
Rut Mr Bipin Chandra Pal is responsible foi it It is his speech that 
has brought me to mv feet Befoie I come to IMr B pm Chandia Pal, 
I should like to refei to the speech of the Honourable Member who has 
■just sat down The Honourable ^Member s an old Parliamentary hand, and 
it would not become me to congratulate him on h^s maiden speech m 
the Assembly but I think that I can say that this House can congratulate 
itself on having added to its ranks yet another accomplished orator At 
the same time I should lik^ to make it clear that I disagree heart ly with 
most of what the Honourable Member said 

Mr M A Jinnah That was expected 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Su, I hstened to Mr Bipm Chandra 
PaVs speech with the greatest attention I must say that it surpnsed 
me very greatly But ^hat surprised me most of all was the conclusion 
of his speech in which he said that he was going to vote with Mr Jinnah 
I am not one. of those who believed m the practice wb ch has been des- 
tanbed as diggmg mto the dust-heap of past speeches, but I have a very 
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\ivid recollection, and I may say that most Honouiable Members m this 
House will have a very vivid lecollect on, of a speech made by my fr end 
Mr Bipin Chandra Pal on the Demand for Giant for the Railway Board 
m February, 1925 Pand t Motilal Nehru had mo\ed the* 
rejection of that Demand Mr Bipin Chandra Pal with all 
that eloquence to which we are accustomed m this House opposed fcliat 
motion, and he made a declaration of pzjnc'ple with w^hich T thmk the 
House will agree He gave this as his mam reason for opposng the ncolioa 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru He said 

** We want to create conventions and all over the world constitutional advance has- 
been made through the creat on of conventions and we want to create conventions if 
y/e can, that the Viceroy shall not ordinarily certify a rejected grant *’ 

And here may I just point out that Mr Bipm Chandra Pal s constantly 
raiKing certification and restoration The restoration of a rejected grant 
IS the painful duty of the Governor General in Counc 1 The Governor 
General in Council does not cert fy but can lestore it, and be can restore 
It only when he is satisfied that it is e'^seut al to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibilities New, Sir, it IS tb s buildmg up of conventions to ivh eh 
Lord Peel referred in that famous despatch of 192d to which Mi Baptista 
and Sir Haii S ngh Gour refened It was by building up these conven- 
tions that he thought that the progress wutlun the Act could be made, 
and it IS a matter of extreme regret to us on this s’de of the House tbao 
instead of building up these convent ons in the way in which not on^y 
Lord Peel but Mr Bipm Chandra Pal advocated, th s House is doing its 
best to prevent those conventions from being built up 

I am qu te sure that w hen Mr Bipm bhandra Pal resiled yesterday 
from his declaration of principle in February, 1925, be was acting under 
a misapprehension He thought, indeed he said it in so man} words, 
that it would make no diflereiice to any one if Members of Council were 
marooned as it were m S mla or Delhi He said that the expenses to 
which this grant relates are the expenses for taking the Membeit, of the 
Executive Council to and fiom Simla That is an entre misapprehension 
as my Honourable fr end, Sir Basil Blackett pointed out yesterda} The 
expenses of our going to Simla form a very small pioportion of these 
tour e.vpenses The grant is intended to enable Members of Council to 
travel all ovei India and get into touch with people whom they ought 
to see if they are properly to discharge their duties, and I appeal to any 
business mpn m this House, especially my Honourable fr ends on the 
European Benches, w^hether the business comniun ty of tVs countiq’' wou’d 
reh^U d d any restriction weie placed bv this House unon tnur^^ hv S r 
Basil Blackett, by Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra or bv myself (An Uonour- 
able J/ ember “ Are xcu really accessible to Indian opinion?*') That la 
the best way in which we can discharge our responsfbil ties, and we tour 
penofiically to important centres of Ind a m order to discuss matters of 
the greatest importance to the country w^th people who are chiefiy inter- 
ested I ask Jlr Bipin Chandra Pal to consider whether it would be 
wise that he should do anvthmg which should stop us from doing that 
As I have said, I am perfectly sure that if Mr Bip n Chandra Pal had 
nglitiv apprehended this grant he would not have made the speech that 
he made yesterday 

But, Sir I concerned with the inconsistencies of j\rr Bmiir 

Chandra Pal I should 1 ke to pass on to a much more important point. 
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Mr Bipin Chandra Pal said, What do ^\e want? We merely T\ant a 
re-exommation of the pioblem We want an examination only Those 
were his words That is a very great change from the demand made in 
Simla m the September Sess on, and I should like to assure Mi Jinnah 
and Ml Bipin Chandra Pal that we m this House appreciate that change 
very much The demand that is put forward now by Mr Jinnah and 
Mr Bipm Chandia Pal for the earher appo ntment of the Statutory 
Commission is a demand with which we on this side of the House can 
have much more sympathy 

Mr Bipin Ohandra Pal (Calcutta Non-Muhammadan Urban) Then 
why not accept it? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes The Honourable Member asks me 
why we should not accept it The Honourable Member has asked for"* 
the earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission under section 84A. 
of the Government of Ind a Act Let me just read to the Honourable 
Member what exactly the Statutory Commission has got to do 

Mr M A, J i n n ah To take aw^ay the Assembly 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Section 84A (2) says 

“ The persona whose names are so submitted, if approved by His Majesty, shall be- 
a commission for the purpose of inquiring into the working of the system of govern- 
ment, the growth of education, and the development of representative institutions, m 
British India, and matters connected therewith, and the commission shall report as to 
whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible* 
government 

(Mr M A Juinah “ It does not exist now ") 

or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible government then exist- 
ing " 

Mr Bipin Ohandra Pal We knew that you could go back Go back 
if lb IS necessary 

Tne Honourable Sir Charles Innes Then again that Commission under- 
taking that all-importanb inquiry wil] be governed by those famous para^ 
graphs m the Preamble to the Government of Ind a Act to winch my 
Honourable friend, Mi Jimiah, tabes such exception 

Mr M A Jinnah I have never taken any except on 

The Honouiable Sir Charles Innes I beg the Honourable Member 3 
pardon He takes exception to our repeating them in this House That 
being so, I think I had better repeat those words once more 

Mr. M A Jinnah On the contrary I had said that the Preamble is 
of no consequence m a Statute Why repeat it? 

The Honouiable Sir Charles Innes The Honourable Member sajs that 
all this refeience to the Preamble of the Government of India Act is a 
pariot cry It is not a panot cry, nor is it a formula as the Honourable 
Member also called it Co operation is — and this is the pomb which I 
wish to make most clearlj — one of the conditions that govcirm thejyhol^ 
problem, and the Statutory Commission when it comes uill be governed 
by that condit on And whose fault is rc that we constantlj bring in this 
condition to the notice of this House? Is it our fault that every Session 
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of this Legislatuie, since the second Assembly began to sit, tins consti- 
tutional debate has been brought up? Even iMr Jinimb, polished orator 
that ho IS, was entiiely unablo to say anything now yesterday and I can 
say the same of Mr Bipm Chandra Pal If eveiy Session Honourable 
Mcmbeis will bring up tins question we must as often refer them to the 
Preamble of the Government of India Act 

Mr M A Jlnnah: Is there any mention m the Preamble or m any 
particular section that the Swarajists should co opciato before an ud\ance 
could be made? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes* I do not catch the Honourable 
Afembei Then several Honourable Members asked us a pertinent question 
They said, What do you mean by co-operation?^' Mr Bipm Chuudra 
Pul buut, ' You want me eoupeiaton ol blaves with masters " I make 
bold to '*ay that that statement is entirely incorrect Wo have never 
cbjected in this House to reasoned criticism of an> action of the Govern 
ment on the contraiy, wo have welcomed it and wo will welcome it still 

Mr Bipm Chandra Pal* And you have defined reason according to 
your own ideas 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes, Mr Eangachariar said to me, 
"Have 1 not cooperated?" If there were 318 million Eangachunars m 
India — it IS an awesome thought, — I admit that the problem would be 
shorn of most of its diflicult es 

Dlwan Bahadur T Eangachariar (Madras City Non-Muhommadan 
Hiban) No country can produce that 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes I will even say, that if there were 
159 milhon Rangachar ars and 159 million Jmnalis the problem would be 
shorn of most of its difficulties 

Mr M A Jinnah You would not bo heio then 

The Honourable Sir Cnarles Innes Bub what is the use of making 
debating points of this knd? I should like to restate without any biller- 
ncbs at all the pos tion that Government have always been compelled to 
take up m this matter In 1919 the Government of India Act was 
passed I think eveiybody will admit that whatever defects there may 
be in th s Act, and no one on this side of the House has denied that there 
aie defects in the dyaichieal system, all we have claimed is that given 
good-will and co opeiation that system is woikable, wwkable as a 
transitoiy measure Whatever be the defects, every faii-mmded man 
will recognise that that Act lepresented a notable advance in the solution 
of a verv difficult problem It was a really geneious advance, and it was 
an advance which ten yoais ago not one of the Honourable Members of 
this House would even have thought possible, and yet what was the 
response that we got? The British Parliament had made this very generous 
advance to the people of India, and the response we got was hrst the 
dangerous non co-operation movement The response we got was the 
boycott of the first Counc Is Then, Sir, the non-co-operation movement 
spent itself It failed, and the Swaraj Party, whose absence we all regret 
so much, came into this House with the avowed object of persistent 
obstruction within this Council Then only m July last a Conservative 
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Government made the most generous gesture of advance towards this 
House What was the response? Then offer was flung back in their face 
by the Eesolution of Septembei last And finally, Sir, only a few days 
ago the most numer cally important party in this House walked out 
Now, Su, I do not want to lub m these facts, and I am not speaking with 
any bitterness I am speaking of what has passed and I am not referring 
to the future at all But I do ask any fair-minded man m this House 
to consider foi himself what sort of lecord is that foi a Government which 
IS bound to look, as one of the condit’ons of the pioblem, for reasonable 
co-operation before fuither advance can be made That is the answer 
that I must give to Mi Bipin Chandra Pal 

May I also take this opportumty of referring to a statement of my 
own which has, I undeistand, caused considerable excitement on the other 
side of the House Speaking at the end of the railway discussion, I had 
great pleasure in telling this House that m so far as railway and commerce 
matters are concerned, not only this Assembly but the other Assembly 
had co-operated with me Onlv three days later I had to levise that 
statement But I still say that though the Assembly has passed many 
Eesolutions on questions relatmg to commerce and railways of which I 
disapprove, yet when they treated commerce and railway matters on their 
merits, they did give me great assistance I was then referring only to 
those two subjects, commerce and railways, and I did not refer m any way 
iio pohtics at all Now, Sir, if that statement will give my Honourable 
fnend Mr Eangachariar any pleasure he is welcome to it But I should 
hke to tell the House what followed upon that statement I mention no 
names at all When I had sat dowm after making that speech, two prorai- 
'nent members of the Swaraj Party came across and said to me ‘*Sir Charles 
Innes,^ you have admitted co-opeiation with us We shall get Sir Basil 
Blackett to admit co-opeiation with us and we shall get Sir Alexander 
Muddiman to admit co operation with us and then all will be well" I 
think, Sir, that throws a flood of hght upon the mentality of the Swaraj 
Party It is perfectly true that within two oi three days the Swaraj 
Party had walked out, but, Sii, who shall say with what searchings of 
heart they did walk out, and what divided counsels there were m the 
Swaraj Pai'ty? I have not the slightest doubt myself that many members 
of the Swaiaj Party bitterly i egret the mistake they made, and more than 
that I believe I am correct in savina that many members of the Swaraj 
Party recognise that duimg the last five vears thev have followed through- 
out a wiong and misconceived policy The trouble is that one false step 
has led to another until it is difficult for them to retrace their steps But 
I am quite sure that if we could rewrite the history of the last five yanrs 
many of the prominent gentlemen who belong to that party would come 
m like Mr Eangachariar and others and do their best to work this consh- 
tution, defective though it may be instead of slandmcr outside and tnung 
to obstruct us at every turn Mr Bipin Chandra Pal said that non-co op^rv 
tion had spent itself and he believed that the Swaraj movement would 
spend itself also I believe that too I believe that the tide has nuw 
irumed I believe that the members of the Rwaraj Party are bctunnuii? 
realise their mistake What I appeal to Honourable Members tniE 
House 18 that they should not in any way identify themseJvfg 
methods which have been pursued bv that Party I Fnow, Sir 
Jinnah's proposition is an attractive proposition to somo 
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recognise that Mr Jinnah, Mr Bipin Chandra Pul and Mr Baptistu have 
not put forwaid as the reason for the action they wish us to take any 
statement such as ^‘giicvances before supplies*^ All they say is this 
We want to show that wo are anxious to have a further advance and we 
think that this is the most emphatic way lu which we can show it Sir, 
I agiee that to some it is an attractive proposition But I also believe 
that it IS an unsound pioposition and I boliovo that the right thing for 
Hunouiablo Members in this House is at the present time to resist such 
political manopuvres and to refrain from unsound methods of this kind 
The Honourable the Homo Member has told you that he is looking for the 
sign of the dawn I behove that he w^ould get that sign if mv Honourable- 
fnends opposite would withdraw this motion and refuse to identify them- 
selves with methods which, I make bold to sav, have been wholly discre- 
dited I appeal to all Members of this House, if Mr Jinnah will not with- 
draw, to reject this motion 

Colonel J D Crawford (Bengal European) It was not my intention, 
to intervene in this debate, for ray Honourable fnend Sir Darcy Lindsay 
has said all that there is to say on behalf of the non-oflieial European group,, 
but the further appeals made to us by Sir Han Singh Gour, Mr Bipin 
Chandra Pal and Mr Baptista rmcessitato in ray opinion, some answer, 
and they afford me the opportunity of de\elopmg one point which to my 
mind has been oveilooked and is a point of very great importance Before 
1 turn to that point I would like to thank the Home ^*Iember for the very 
sympathetic way in which he has replied to the request of Mr Jinnah I 
personally have never been ono of those wdio have been enamoured of thia 
talk of “the open door“ My feeling is that either here you have an Act 
which is capable of developni^nt and affords ample opportumty for progress 
if worked m a reasonable manner oi the Act is fundamentally faulty m 
construction and therefore should be changed uTespective of other factors, 
and it has been difficult for me to undeT'stnnd how it is that the Government 
of India have not made up their mind on this subject one wav or the oth''‘f 
To many of us it seems that much of the trouble and much of the difficultiC'^i 
wnth which we are faced to day aiise from the opportunity afforded hy the 
Government of India Act itself and bv these suggestions of the open door to 
diV( r\ the attention of elf^t tors and their repre'^entntivcs from the important 
social and economic problems with which India is faced and invite them 
to concentrate their attention on this constitutional question Had it not 
been for the fact that a definite period was stated in the Government of 
India Act we might have seen a far greater development of real political 
progress m this country to dnv th^n we have done T am anxious to pay 
ft verv real tnhute on mv part to Mr Jinnah and his Party m this House 
and to those representatives in the first Assemhly and their supporters in 
the country who have in the face of much unnopulanty and continued 
pressure stood staunchly by constitutional methods I do not in any way 
wish to limit my appreciation, and I am sure the appreciation of my 
colleagues of the co operation which they have always accorded I am one 
of those who believe with the Home Membei that the reward for that 
work wall in due course be forthcoming from the country And m spite of 
what is said elsewhere, my constant watching of the political situation in 
India leads me to believe that m the forthcoming general election there 
will be a large sense of appreciation shown by the electorate throughout 
India of the work which my Honourable finends have done and I sincerely 
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trust that they will come back in larger numbers to contmue the policy 
M^hich they have held hitherto I fpel that if that is the case, as my 
Honourable friend Mr Darcy Lindsay said, we Europeans vnll bu only 
too ready to reconsider oui attitude as it is lo-day 

My Honourable friend Sir Han Smgh Gour and Mr Bipm Chandra Pal 
have charged Sii Darcy Lindsay and the European non-official Members on 
ihese Benches with havmg gone back on the liberal outlook which was 
displayed by the Euiopean representatives m the first Assembly 1 know 
my friends opposite believe that if we are not immical to India's aspira- 
tions at least we are intentionally conservative Sir, let me emphasise the 
fact that we are not mimical in anv way to India's political aspirations, 
and if I may prove to my friends that we are really and genuinely m 
sympathy with the desire to see India progress politically and economically, 
T will do so There are many who w^l\ say that the European Association 
which I have the honour to serve js one of those “die hard" bodies That 
IS a charge which is often brought against it Now what, Sir, does that 
body put foiiih as its political faith What are three of the important 
points \vhich it says are the political creed of the non-official Europeans in 
this country? The first is that their desire is “the fostenng of a relationship 
of cordiality and co-operation w\ih those Indians who are working construc- 
tively for the good of India", and it savs that the followmc: considerations 
will govern the actions of the Council of that body and the first two are 
these, “the maintenance and promotion of ties strengthening the position 
of India as an integral part of the British Empire", and secondly “the 
wisdom of assisting the political and economic development of the country 
in which we live with due legard to the benefit and contentment of its 
various peoples" Those, Sk are expressions which I think genuinely 
show that w^e are desirous of assisting India's nolitical progress, that we are 
prepared to assist all those like our friends opposite, who are working 
constructivelv for the good of India 

Mr K Ahmed (Rajshahi Division Muhammadan Rural) What about 
your vested interests? 

Colonel J D Crawford My friend Mr Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed says. 

' What about our vested interests? Sj', 1 think w'’C all have vested 
interests in this country The European communi y has very considerable 
stakes m this country, and it is the fear that those perfectly legitimate 
shakes may be endangered from remarks that are at times passed in this 
House, that is inclined to make the community cautmus m c^'ming forward 
In view of those statements, Sir, it is therefore a matter of regret \o me 
personally that to-dav, when for the first time "his aHle non-official European 
group finds itself m th s House m a pos’tKn to th^ow the srales one wav or 
the other, that w^e are unable to give our vote to Mr Jinnah (An Honour- 
able Member “ Shame ") (Laughter ) We do so. Sir, out of the entirely 
honest conviction that the time has not vet come for ihe appointment of 
a Royal C'^mmission That is our conv ct^on as it stands to-dav and that 
is the reason we cannot holding that conviction, go, as many of us wculd 
like to do, with our friends into the lobby 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar When will it come please? In 1959? 

Colonel J D Crawford And this, S r/ bnngs me to the point which 
I wish to emphasise My Honourable friend opposite asks me when we 
will come Well, Sir, there is one remark which fell from the lips of my 
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Honourable friend Mr Baj^tisfca seemed to me to show that the time 

cannot be very far off when we will be coming He called us for once, 
“ Birds of Paradise and I felt that I was clothed in that wonderful 
plumage and bad but to open my wmgs and fly into my Honourable friend's 
lobby (Laughter ) But the fact underlying that remaik is the most 
essential factor to the advance of India We are accustomed in this House 
to be told that we aie lobbers, thieves, blackguaids * It comes from 
the lips time and again of irresponsible Members, and when Members 
opposite say, Why will you not come mto the lobby with us?" we might 
say, well when we go back to oui constituencies they say to us, " Did so 
and so say that about you in the> House, and do you mean (o say you 
chatted woth him in the lobby aftei wards? We cannot understand the 
mentality of a man who is called a thief and a robbei and then goes and 
has a cup of tea with the man who has called him that " That is the 
position that we are faced with in our constituencies Pemaiks of that 
nature are doing much harm to oui joint advance together It is remarks 
<:uch ns Mr Baptista has made, that we are Birds of Paradise, Ihat will 
bring us together (Laughter ) {Ayi HonouiubU Member " You want 
compliments ”) That, Sir, is to my mind the gieat point My friend 
Mr Muhammad Yakub has mentioned it, my fiiend Mi Baptista has men- 
tioned it again We desire to develop amongst not only the Bntish and the 
Indians but amongst all communities a real feeling of goodwill and trust 
m one another That is the surest method of advance, and all these whp 
use these bitter words, eithei in this House or on a public platform or in 
the Press, be they Euiopean on the one side or Indian on the other, are 
putting off the day w 4 ien we can really got towards Swaxaj, I do implore 
my Honourable friends theie who have done so much to work the constitu- 
tion that they will always check such unworthy sentiments and that together 
w'c may w'oik for that real atmosphere of goodwill and co operation between 
all communities which alone will bring us to our goal (Applause ) You 
may appoint a hundred Royal Commissions but they will do no good unless 
you cun get the people themselves to work together and work foi advance 
I feel sincerely that tlio question of the eailier appointment of a Royal 
Commission is not one that really matteis But if to-day we as a community 
and other communities were lelievcd of the constant threats against minori- 
ties — if we could hear kmd words instead of hard wwds, then 

Dlwan Bahadur T Rangachariar* May I ask my Honourable friend, 
docs he really behove in those threats ? Has not the action of this Assembly 
during the lust hve 3 cars voiiclisafed that safety which he wants? 

Colonel J D Crawford I am asked if I beheve m those threats I 
behove that many of the remarks made from the opposite Benches are due 
to the exuberance of 30uth more often than not But that is not the effect 
that they arc inclined to liave on persons outside the House w^ho elect us 
us representatives licre I again emphasise my honest belief that if wc 
eould onl\ get co-operatiou amongst ourselves, then we w^ould not only have 
the solution of our diflicultics here in India but the solufion of the problem 
which f ices the world today, the adjustment of difficulties between the 
\ inous rue-. of the world, so that wc may live m peace and progress con- 
stanCv ( VpplaubC ) 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Alluliabud and Jhausi Divisions Non 
Muhaiiunidan Rural) S*r, I wu*, sorry to hear in the course of the debate 
two mv fm nd^ on thi^ side of the House belittle the Congress and its- 
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influence in the country I am sure they did not intend to cast any serious 
reflection on the Congress and that it was an unfortunate expression of 
opimon which 

Mr Bipin Chandra Pal A word of explanation, Sir I never said one 
word m depreciation of the Congress What I said, and I bold still and 
will always hold, is that the Congress has no right to give any mandate tO’ 
a Membei of this House 

Pandi*; Madan Mohan Malaviya* Sir, I entuely agree with my fnend that 
he is entitled to express the opinion that the Congress is not entitled to give 
a mandate to a Membei of this House That is a pioposition which may 
be debated, but what I took objection to and regretted was the remarks 
which went to show that the Congress had lost all its influence in the 
countiv and that its membership was confined to the number oi x few 
thousands, and it is that which I took exception to I wish to say that tlie 
influence of the Congress m the country should not be judged merely by 
the numbers on its rolls at the piesent moment The Congiess stands m 
Ihis country for only one policy, namely, the policy of the early establish- 
ment of responsible Government m this country, and on that point I venture 
to say that all educated Indians aie of one mind We d ffer fiom the 
present Congress Executive and the pohcy which they pursue I have 
my strong differences with them But I wish everybody to understand 
that the country as a whole is of the same mind which the Congressmen 
at present m office expiess, namely, a strong, a keen and an undying desire 
for the early estabhshment of responsible Government m this counti'y 

Mr Bipin Chandra Pal* By cml disobedience 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachanar They have dmpped it 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya I had hoped my Honourable friend, 
Mr Bipm Chandra Pal, uas cured by this time of the dread of civil dis- 
obedience I will not spend any more words on it 

The second point I come to is the attitude which the Government 
Members have adopted in this debate The Honourable the Home Member 
m a very svmnathetic mood expressed his differences fiom those who have 
spoken in support of this motion So also the Honourable Sir Charles^ 
limes has said that it is not in any spmt of bitterness that they approach 
this question, that it is not m any spirit of unreasoning opposition that 
they oppose this proposal, but that they honestly feel that the interests of 
India will not be served by persisting m the attitude implied in the motion 
of my Honourable friend Mr Jinnah They expressed, both of them, a 
strong desire that there should be greater co-operation and goodwill shown 
by Indians The Honourable Sir Alexandei Muddiman said and there 
was a note m his speech which touched the hearts of some of us — that he 
did not mean to treat lightly the proposals that came from this side of the 
House he opposed the motion because he honestly believed that 
who had put them forward were mistaken, and he justified the attitude 
of the Government because he said that there was an absence of that 
amount of co-operation which the Government con^^idered necessary He 
descnbed himself as a watchman, and he said he did not see the beacon 
hght otherwise it would be his happiness, his pnvilege, to report that dark- 
ness had been dispelled and light had dawned so that the Eoval Commi«:s^on 
might come to this country Now, Sir, I ask my Honourable frienls on 
the Government Benches to consider whether we Indians as a bcdy, or 
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Swara] sts in parfciculai, aro alone lebponsiblc for the absence of tiiafc 
amount of co*opeiation uliich my Honourable frjcnds on the Government 
Benches desire I wish, Si, that they would examine the situation d s- 
passionately and calmly May I remind my Honouraole friend, the Home 
Membei — because he certainly wus present here m 1918 — of the Conference 
which was held in this very House under the presidency of Lord Chelmsford 
m 1918 when (be Princes of India and the representatives of a 1 sect ons 
of the Indian public met here m lesponse to the appeal of His Majesty's 
Government to make a stionger, a gieatei effort in the matter of recruit- 
ing for the Araiy and helping Ihe Government in other ways m carrying 
on the War? My fiiend certainly will lemember in w'^hat spirit the Princes 
and the zepresentatives of the people met My fr end will remember that 
there was no deaire m any heart except the desire loyally, lionestJy, 
earnestly to co-operate with the Government in that crisis, and. Sir, I would 
then ask my friend to remember w^hat came in 1919 It is unfortunately 
necessary to recall these facts m order that we sliould judge fairly and im- 
partially whether the blame lies on only one side, or whether it sh uld nob 
be distributed on both s^des I do not wosh to dwell at leng h upon the 
incident of the enactment of the Rowlatt Act when all the Indian Members 
of the Legislative Council were opposed in a body to the passing of that 
Act I do not wish more than to refer to the incidents of the martial laws 
in the Punjab I wish merely to remind you that the Government appoin ed 
a Committee to inquire into the administration of the martial laws and 
that by the veidicb of that Ci mmittee the complaints of the people about 
the excesses which had been committed under those laws were fuUy 
established I come, Sir, to the year 1920 Finding that the Government 
had not responded sufficiently to the call for redress made in respect of the 
Punjab wrongs and in the matter of the Khilafat, Mr Gandhi launclied 
his non-cc-operaMon movement Tb w^as the result of the altitude wffiich 
the Government had adopted The Government should not forget that 
fact We come then to 1921 We loiow wliat unfortunatoV happened 

that year We know the unfortunate incidents that to^k place m B'^mbay, 
but those incidents need not have led to the extension of the Ind an Criminal 
Law Amendment Act to various provuces Un<'^er that extension mv 
Honourable fr end will remember that near y 25,000 persons or about that 
number were nut into jail Men highlv educated and most respected 
among the Indians, were put into jail My friend Pand t Motilal Nehru 
was among the number, and mv friend the late Mr 0 R Das was aho 
among the number I cannot name all who were thus made unmstlv to 
suffer The Government continued that pohev ^or a long time The Gov- 
ernment kept up that policy of not merely non-co operating with the people 
but a policy of repression of the people In 1922, Mahatma Gandhi, the 
most respected Indian of his time, was put into jail Now, Sir, did not 
these circumstances combine to create a feehng, were they not calculated 
to streng hen the feehng, of regretful non-co-operation with the Government 
on the part of Indians? We then ceme to 1923 The Government found 
that the men who joined tlie hrst Assembly in the teeth of Ihe oppos tion 
of their own countrymen did co-operate with the Government to ihe best 
extent they could Their co operation elicited more than once from the 
then Home Member, Sir Wilham Vincent, an expression of appreciation 
o: their attitude The Government were incjned at that time to recom- 
mend to the Government m England that the question of an esrl er ex- 
tension of the Reforms should be considered But that attitude di'?appeared 
shortly afterwards A new Assembly came m in 1924 Who came in ? 
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vl ui\ men who liiul kci>t back on the Jubt occasion, men who thought that 
uic N\Niom oi (Ijareliv winch had been mtioduced was ver^ uusntibtacLcr) , 
men wuo ucic m piincpio ciuircl} op]) 05 cd to the b\oleni, btili came m, 
iuU came m wnn the desire to mend the bvs cm or to end it, with tho 
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\nd wlio wtio lhc\ ^ Mall} ut them men who iiud sutfoied imprison- 
aiiMU nui>t unjUbtiN lur \anoub periods of lime, nmn who were among the 
mu^t cducittU, several ul them among the most esteemed of Indians buch 
Ai»*e the UKU wliu joined the Councils, the J>egi^latures all ovex the 
tuunir\ And wint wa'» ihj liibt ict, the iirbt imp^at mt act wduch they 
It })iud to' i do ml \\\^h to like up the lime of the House by going 
ilirough ill liiL details dliLic w is a demand put forward in February 
IMJl That dcinmd w is not tho dem md of onh one Part\ It w^as not 
tim dcin md ol the bwarij 1* irt\ , it was not the dunmd of the Independent 
J\ut\ It was i joint di.ni md of all Nationalists m this Assembly, in fact 
j)racucdi\ of all Indians who were free to record tlieir vote m favour of 
m\ propOiiition winch helped tiie people Now, that demand, I submit, 
mdic Ucd \trv cleiilv a disiio foi co opeiatiou with Go\ernmont, and the 
^pct eh diliM‘rid In m\ Jlonouralile frumd Pandit Motil tl Neluu in putting 
loruard that dem md coiiid not have been deluered m a better spirit of 
CO optruion than it w is \ou rcmembcT, tho House will remember, Sir, 
and Pandit Afolilal Ncliru nmindcd tiu Hous(» nf it the othc^r dnv, that he 
lud ^ lul to CifAornment ‘If vou accO])t our proposal, I am your man, 
I ofTor coojienition if \ou will accept it And the co-operntion that Le 
ulTcrtd was not offered on impossible terms Wliat was it that the demand 
I'^ked f(jr^ It did not ask tliat the refnims we desired should be mtioduced 
ill it once It did not su that full responsible riO\einmcnt should be 
1^1 ihhshcd there and (hen in tins countrv VII tliat it urged w^as that the 
{in\ennncnt sliould take steps to call a Conference at which the question 
•-jliould be full} examined, at xvlnch all sides of the question should be 
examined, unJ representatives of all impoitant parties m the country could 
be bend as to what they thought w^as best m the interests of the country 
is i whole TIuit was all that that demand asked for The response of 
(he Government to that demand, Sii, is ver}» well known It was not 
idcqiiate A Coniniitteo was appointed, a Committee did examine the 
question in a \ery limited form There was a Major ty Report and a 
Minority Report It was open to the majority to diffei and it was open to 
the mmority to differ c ich from the othoi , (Ik'v did diffei VV hen the Gov- 
emmeut brought forw^ard a proposal that effect should be given to the leport 
of the majority, with which tho people s representatives in this House did 
not agiee, what did w^o do? We put forward anothei proposal, a carefullv 
considered proposal, which embodied the piinciples wdiich we desired 
should be considered, examined and embodied in the next Reform Act, the 
Resolution of the 8th of Septcmbei, ^924, incorporated those principles 
Those principfes were put in m a Resolution, because that was all that we 
could do on the occasion, and as my Honourable friend Mr Jinnali reminded 
the Hniise ycsteidav it was done m distinct response to the utterance of 
Loid Birkenhead, who had invited us to show’’ if w^e could help m consti- 
lution-making Constitution-making, Su, we did not undertake, because 
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\\c had not the powGi to amend the Goveiument of India Act, but we had 
it m our poNser to indicate the principles which we desired should be- 
embodied m the new Act , and that, I submit, was a real contiibution in co- 
operation, honest, earnest, honourable co-operation, it was as much of 
reasonable co operation as the Government could reasonably expect 


The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Not a comma to be altered 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya I think, Sir, the Honourable Snr 
Charles Innes is far too old an othcei and man of experience seriously to 
mean that that stood m the way of the Government accepting the pro- 
posal I think, Sii, my Honourable friend knows — he himself sometimes 
makes very witty remarks, — he Itnows that every word that is uttered 
in a debate is not to be treated with equal seriousness At any rate, with- 
out any disrespect to him, I do not treat all that he says with equah 
seriousness 1 would be doing him an injustice if I thought he really felt 
that that was the bone, that the comma was the bone, which stuck m 
his throat), and that but for it he would have accepted the proposal contained 
m the Resolution of this Assembly I should be very happy if the case 
was really othenvise, for then, even without consulting my friends of the 
Suaraj Party, I would venture to agree, and wo would persuade our 
fncuds and the country generally to agree, to remove that comma and 
any other similar commas Now, I ask. Sir, the Government Members 
to eousider what is the real position Have they done all that they 
eould on their side to make it possible for us to offer gieater co-opeiation^ 
Can they suggest anything more that we could have done m the wav of 
real co o(>cration? When it was urged by Mr Jinnah or some other friend 
iImI Cioverniuent ineasuies had received support from this side, and thalr 
the Honourable the Home ^fember could not mention any Government 
measure uhich had been opposed by this House,' any measure of import- 
ance iiliioh the Government wanted to pass, the Honourable the Pmance 
ilomhcr had ejaculated 'What about the I'niance Bill?" The Pinance 
Bill of 1021 was of couise rejected by this House, and if it was a sin to 
reject it I uas the greatest sinner, because the idea ongmated with me 
But f heg to tell the House bh it I do not feel repentant up to this moment 

I fee! that it is perfectly legitimate for this House, ns it would be foi the 
Mcinlicrs of Uic English House of Commons, to express our disapproval of 
tliL. financial and executive administrations of the Government in the 
strongest manner ue can within the constitution by opposing a Finance 
Bil! ft was a step quite within the constitution Wo gavo our reasons for 
rejecting the Finance Ihll I will not detain the House by dwelling again 
on tho^o reasons, hut I will say this, that if the taxation which had been 
put up so high during and alter tho war should still be maintained, if 

I I dfon should continue to be maintained at a higher level than w^e honestly 

hiliivf it should bo, if the Government should not reduce expendituio to 
tiu‘ e%ttnt VO dunk they sliould, if the Government should not minister to 
flu of the people, industrial and other, to the extent they should, if 

fhr riov<rnment ,vonld not respond to the call of the people for greater 
TmiiuiHution of tlic services if the Government would not open all the 
di p irtmcnU of the \nuy to Indians, if the Government would not take the 
in . n in, nlcps to prepare Indians, to train Indians, to take their proper 

hun m the defence of thfir country, in the service of their country and 
ihfir King, the representatives of the people would be justified m opposing* 
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the Finance Bill as we opposed it, and if it becomes necessary to do so, 
I think every one of us would be prepared to oppose the Fmance Bill again 
under those conditions, and unfortunately those conditions have not been 
very much altered, though, I lecognise, that m some matters the Govern- 
ment have somewhat moved forward I submit, Sir, that the rejection of 
the Finance Bill was meant to draw the attention of the Government here 
and even moie, of the Goverament m England to the extraordinary situa- 
tion m which we Indians found ourselves Is there a country in the world 
where the people labour imder such high taxation, where the taxation i& 
so dispioportionately high to the average national income? Is there a 
country in the world where the representatives of the people, elected by the* 
people, aie denied a voice m determimng how the great bulk of the taxes,. 
which are raised by their voices, shall be administered? I submit there- 
IS not, and that being so, we were justified, it was a dutv we owed to our 
coimtry, that we should recoid our protest agamst the action and attitude- 
of the Government in the very effective manner m which we did Sir, 
I submit that even that action of ours was one of co-operation, honourable- 
co-operation, not slavish co-operation, to help the Government by the pres- 
sure of our honest opimon to do their duty rightly by the people, because 
I submit when we decided to join the Assembly, every Member who- 
decided to join the Assembly or any other Legislature, decided to co-operate 
with the Government, when a Member took the oath of allegiance to the 
Kmg-Emperor, he decided to co operate with the Government, he decided 
to co-operate as an honourable man, as a free man And we have all done- 
so 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya Su, I have submitted that this 
Assembly has offered as much reasonable co-operation as it could to the- 
Govemment, and I submit that the plea that the Government will not 
take any further step towards constitutional reforms because the amount 
»of co-operation offered has not been leasonable is utterly imjustifiable I 
submit. Sir, if my fnends on the other side were to put themselves m our 
position, how would they like it? I should like them to contemplate what 
their feelings would be if they were m our position and we were in their 
position I think it was Lord Morley who once said that an administrator 
should try to get into the skin of the people with whom he has to deal 
Will the Honourable Members on the Government Benches consider what* 
in a similar situation their feelings would have been if they had acted as we- 
have acted and if they had been met with the rephes that we have met 
with 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar They would have broken our heads. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya Yes, they would have broken our heads^ 
Perhaps they would have done so I ask what their feelings would have 
been if they weie in our position, if they were as resourceless as we are, 
and if the might and power of the Government was all entirely m the- 
possession of those who had the upper hand over them^ I should like fhem 
to look at the question from that point of view It will not help the Gov- 
ernment, it will not help the cause of good government, if our friend'? will 
contmue m the attitude which they have adopted The Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes had said that the co operation which had been 
offered was more than counterbalanced bv the dangerous non- 
co-operation rriovement which was started afterwards I have alrtaly 
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cxpl^unrcl how that canio iii, and I hiibnnt lliaL two {)arti(‘H utre r(.*^pon 
siblc for Lluit movement having come into ( \ihtcncc, of which tin* Govern- 
ment w?s one And, if the elfccts of (hat inovaMncnt arc to he ohl tciutcd, 
if the feelings which that movement generated liavc to he removed, the 
Goveinincnt have to play a \eiy impoitant pail m bringing tin-, about 
If the Goveimucnt will not pla\ (hut putt, if tlicv will not do (licir dtilv, 
and go on hi uuing those who wcic oppo-^cd to llum by repeating igam 
and again that they have not offered that nnonnt of cooperation %’ Inch 
the Government desued, I submit that tlicv will not improve then posi- 
tion befote the Indian vvoild oi before tlie eivilned v^orld The Jtonour- 
ible Sir Charles limes also thought that there vias a ehangi* m the atti- 
tude of the Asscmblj indicated by the speeches of the IJonourabh* Mr 
Jinnah and the Honourable All Bipin Chandiu Pal I s^ljimt he is mis- 
taken The demand that was i>ut forwaid as the united demand of 
Swarajists and Independents oi of the Nationalist Party stands whore it 
<lid The suggestion that the Government might appoint a Pov d Com- 
mission IS merely one of the solutions which is possible But the point 
■of complaint was that the Government have not shown any readiness to 
meet the wishes of the Assembly even by appointing such v Coinnnssion as 
IS contemplated under section 84A of the Statute If the Government think 
that this lb the best form in which the inquiry should take place, then they 
liave to Leal in mind wdiat Mr Jinnah veiv carefully added that the com- 
position of the Commission should be such as would command the con- 
fidence of the Indian public That is not an extxavagant demand Tho 
whole question therefore is Bo the Government desire that the present 
■state of feelings w^hich exist between educated Indians and the Govern- 
ment should change or do they want that it should continue? Here vou 
Iiavfc the educated Indians throughout the country united on one demand 
You find that everywhere the same demand is made w^hether it is the 
15wara]i^l camp, or the Independent camp or the Liberal camp or any 
-other camp Every political party has put fonvard the demand for the 
earliest establishment of responsible government in this countn Will 
ihe Government ignore it? How long wall they? And what will be the 
lesult? Bo the Government think that the position which they have 
■taken up at present is the best in the interest of a long-lasting unity 
between Indians and Englishmen? I do not think that anybody suggests 
that thr connection between England and India is going to cease at an 
early date At least we, on this side, do not contemplate an earlv 
cessation of this connection And, if this connection is to continue, is it 
-desirable that the existing bitterness of feelings should be allowed to 
continue? If not, how long will substantial leform be delayed'? It is 
obviouslv extremely desirable that the feelings between the Government 
and the people should be veiy much improved And what are the means 
which should be adopted foi it? Will the Government improve the feelings 
between the Government and the people by continuing to ignore or to 
freat lightly the united demand of educated Indians thioughout the country 
Some jnav adopt one comse, others may adopt another, but they are 
united m their demand And let me heie say a wwd as to the course 
adopted even by my Swarajist fnends 1 submit, Sir, that even those who 
disagree with them, even those who, like me, think that they have not 
adopted the right course, must admit that the fact that 40 or more Alembers 
of this Assembly should have decided to walk out of this Assembh and 
that a number of highly educated men who wish well of their country and 
v\jsh to serve it according to their bghts have by concerted action retired 
from the Legislatures throughout the country, is a fact of senous import. 
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It ceitainly shows that the piesent system of Government calls foi an 
Ciirh rc<*onsideration We aie all anxious that the Government 
should adopt a reasonable attitude tow aids us, and we on oui part aie 
anxious that our attitude should be similarly leasonable Differences must^ 
exist beiw^een men and men, and we aie anxious that all our differences 
should be considered at a mund table conference, at which we may be able 
to see the Government point of view and the Government may be ab^e 
to see GUI point of view better than they do at present If the Govern- 
ment continue to meet us only with a “No** to oiu united demand, and 
to function as they do at present wath the powers they possess, what is 
the dut\ cast upon this House, what is the dutv cast upon Membei’s who 
come here to represent the people m this House? We cleaily must place 
on recora our protests against the existing system That system is repre 
sented bv the Executive Council of the Government of India This motion 
IS therefoie brought forward to record our constitutional protest agamst 
the system We feel that it is not the right system, we feel that it ought 
to be ch mged, that there should be an element of responsibility mtix^duced 
in the Government of India, that the members who wield all the power of 
Government should be responsible to the elected representatives of the 
people in this House We do think — ^we may be wise or unwise, right or 
wTong — but let me assure my Honourable friends, we honestly think that 
we can improve the administration very much if the Government jMembers 
will become responsible to the elected representatives of the people Is 
that such a revolutionary change that the Goverament must oppose it?* 
Will an\ Honourible Member on the Government Benches sav that m an\ 
important matter that has come up foi discussion they have found Indian 
Members to be umehable? Will they not admit that we have debated all 
the questions which have come before us on then merits, that we have tiied 
to put oin own views and have tried to understand the views of the Gov- 
emmenf ^ If that has been the normal state of feeling which has existed 
in this House, who can say that if the Government Members will become- 
responsible to the elected representatives of this House the administration 
of India will not be earned on much better than it is at present^ That 
there is much room for complaint is bevond question In every matter whe^e- 
we wanted improvement, Government have moved very slowly In the matter 
'of the Indianisation of the seivices what has been done is not sufficient 
We do not merely want that oui voung men should be put m lesponsible 
positions We also w^ant institutions cieated to give them the necessarw 
training to fill those high positions We want smtable and sufiicient 
opportunitv given to Indians to tram themselves foi the defence of the 
country^ When we find a sobei and esteemed man like my fiiend Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyei, vho has all along co-operated with the Government 
complain of the most inadequate admission of Indians into the Aimv, I 
think Members of Government ought to feel that there is something veiy 
wrong m the attitude thev have adopted In this question as in otheis", 
for instance, on that relating to the encouiagement of indigenous industries, 

' we have much reason foi complaint The Government recognised befoxe- 
the War, and moie so during the Wai, that the industries of this counhw 
ought ta be developed The dangers of India being isolated dunng the 
time of war were leahsed by the Government A Comrmssior was 
appomted which lecomm ended many useful measures How few of those 
recommendations have been earned out? How many lecommendations 
remain still unattended to^ The country is not growing in wealth, \xnem 
ployment is growing to a distressing extent Aftei twenty oi more veais of 
educaticn in Government and other schools, colleges and Universities a. 
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large number of our joung men are not able to find employment Trade 
IS not flooiishing Industries are not growing and flourishing I am sure 
that mv Honourable friends opposite, who are where they are because of 
the Education they received, will admit that if such a serious state of 
things i\a8 found in England there would be a terrible cry raised through- 
out the country and m Parliament, and Parhament would have to legislate 
or adopt other measures necessary to improve the situation Occasionally 
the Government have taken some steps in some directions, but I submit 
that what has been done is very little A vast deal more requires to be 
•done And I express the considered opinion of most educated Indians 
when I say that the pace of progress would be tremendously acce- 
lerated if members of the Government would become respon- 
sible to this House It is our conviction that this abs^^ucc of 
responsibihty is a senous drag upon good admimstration Not 
only are our lecommendations disregarded in matters where vital 
changes aie necessary, but even m oidmary affaiis the recommendations 
of this House have not been given effect to Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has 
^ilready referred to the complamt regardmg the expansion of the University 
Training Corps The Government took a wise step when they mtroduced 
the Umversit}^ Tiaming Corps Umversity students have been longing 
to get permission to be admitted m large numbers to the Corps But when 
you find that out of 2,000 students only 74 or 150 are admitted to a 
training corps and the rest of them have to wait and wait for years because 
the Government have not sanctioned an mcrease, I ask the Government 
to consider what will be the feelmgs of those students They want to 
tram themselves, they want to be tramed to serve then country and their 
Hing, and is it right of the Government to make such delay m respondmg 
to that appeal? I might also refer to the administration of justice What 
lias been the action of the Government in two provinces which is partly 
responsible, I submit, for the attitude shown by my friends of the Swaraj 
Party and by some of us who have spoken on this present motion? In 
Bengal you have had so many educated men deprived of their hberty 
Again and agam it has been urged that the Government should brmg them 
to trial W^e do not want that those who may be really cnminals should 
he allowed to go scot-free We want that those agamst whom any guilt 
is estabhshed should pay the penalty of that guilt, bub we do feel that 
it is a wrong that so many men should be deprived of their hberty and 
•foi such a long time vnthout being biought before a court of justice Let 
me also refer to a case relating to the Pimjab Two years ago, when the 
Honourable Sir Malcolm Hailev was the Home Member, a Eesolution 
was put before this House recommending the release of Sardar Kharak 
Smgh, cx President of the Shiromam Gurdwara Probandhak Committee, 
one of the finest men I have known in my life, a man most esteemed 
throughout the Sikh world Sardar Kharak Singh has been going without 
nn\ clothing except his 'kaclicli for over two vears now I think, because 
a foolish rule was introduced m the Jail He was a political pnsoner and 
he and his fellow prisoners were allowed to w^ear their own clothes He 
therefore wore his Akah turban One day an order was passed by the 
qail authorities that he should put aside his turban, and that those who 
^ore Gandhi caps should also put aside their Gandhi caps He resented 
the order and as a protest he put aside all clothing, except a bare 
~kachcli on his loins The order was subsequently changed, and he was 
told that he might put on his turban, but the order prohibitmg the use 
of the Gandhi cap still remained He protested and said he could not 
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put on Ins tuiban while his fellowmen, who were also pohtical prisoners, 
were deprived of the fieedom to put on their GanHhi caps The matter 
was biought to the notice of the Government by a Kesolution by Sardar 
Kartar Smgh Speaking in support of that Besolution, I laid the whole 
-of the evidence of the case in which Sardar Kharak Smgh had been con- 
victed befoie this House The Honouiable Sir Malcolm Hailey said that 
"he would ask the Punjab Government about the matter, but two years 
have passed and Sardai Kharak Smgh, I am distressed to think, has still 
gone through all the cold of the winters of the Punjab wathout any clothmg 
«on his body Last year also the attention of Government was diawn to 
this facr, and I should like to know fiom the Honourable the Home 
Membei whethei he has called upon the Punjab Government to explain 
why they have not taken any action in this matter This is an isolated 
incident, but it is an mcident of great importance, Sir, because it shows 
the attitude of mind which some of my Honourable friends m the Govern- 
ment alopt towards Indians and towards their grievances For all these 
leabons I submit, that so long as the present system of Government 
will contmue, such wrongs and grievances will largely contmue We 
"theiefoie thmk that it is high time that the refoims we urge should be 
introduced and that they have long been overdue, namely, that the "Members 
of the Government who are appomted to serve the people ought to be 
responsible to the elected lepiesentatives of the people So long as this 
reform is not earned out, oui dutv is clear We must record our protest 
Avith 1 egret but with a clear idea of the duty we owe to our people, agamst 
present constitution of the Executive Council 

Mr E Biurdon (Aimy Secretary) Su, ever smee I became a Member 
of this Assembly, about four years ago, my Honourable and very greatly 
I'^specttd friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer has been our most assiduous and 
mist foiTOidable cntic of mihtary expenditure and mihtary administration, 
and I wish to acknowledge the veiy gieat pains which he has taken to 
^tudy tne military problems and the mihtary orgamsation and military 
fystem of this country, and of other countries also, in order to make 
bis cnti^ism of the Government of India m this lespect informed, leason- 
nble and consequently effective I confess with pleasme that it is laigelv 
due to his criticisms and also to his suggestions that we have elaborated 
Ihe form in which the mihtary estim^es for next year have been pre- 
sented, and that in the course of the last few years we have discovered 
a number of new means of affording to Honourable Membeis of this 
TIouse and to the general pubhc a much laiger quantity of information 
legarding mihtary affans than was foimeily at their disposal In fact 
H legard what has been done in this direction as one of the “ reforms " 
of that particular category to which mv Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiver attaches so much importance My Honourable friend I feel sure, 
takes it, to some extent at anv rate, as an mdication of the liberal attitude 
-which the Govemment of India desire to adopt tow^ards IMembers of the 
Legislaiure m presenting and discussing important mihtarv questions 
Hut when I heard the speech which mv Honourable fnend made vesterdav 
H felt very strongly, and I still feel, that m this instance his cnticism is 
generous than I should have expected from him and that he has 
not done the Government of India all the justice which they dese'we I 
mopose now to address myself to the task of demonstrating, by an rirra> of 
facts which I hope wall not be unduly tedious that the charge which my 
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Ilonf^iu ible friend has brought against the Armj Department is not entireK 
justified 

I jll begin, Sir, first of all by referrmg to that well-known theme, 
tliL uistitutiou of the Eo>al Indian Mihtary College at Dehra Dun The 
House has otten heard from me and from successive Commanaers-in 
C hi-t a great deal about this school, and there are many Honomable 
who Imow a great deal about it at first hand, they have visited 
it and Seen it m working But it is necessary for me to brmg forward 
ag MU on this occasion the subject of the College because its insfcitutioru 
and its successful development were and still are essential to the maugura 
trn ot the Indiamsation of the Army, to use a phrase which I think 
combines m itself all the reforms which my Honourable friend, Sir 
Suubwamv Aijer, had m mmd Moreover, the Dehra Dun College not 
ouU represents the most important measure of reform, among reforms 
of this citcgorj, which the Government of India have undertaken in> 
recent \ears, but it is also the best evidence of the difficultaes which the 
Government of India have had to overcome m setfcmg about the reforms 
lu nut^t'cn Por it was found at a very early stage that the system of 
mIuc itun geijeralK prevailing m India was not adapted to the production 
'I vuung men hkelv to make successful oflScers m the Army, and the- 
G *\LrnM ent of India themselves by official agency had to create a C illege 
V )uch, though for veiy good reasons of sentiment it is called a mihtarj 
colkgc, 1.. re dlv nothing more than an English pubhc school m which 
tijc -vstciii of education has been given a certain bias towards training 
i!iu Vrmv The college is stul unique of its kind m India and private 
uterprHt h is, bo t ir not seconded the efforts of Government Yet there 

no dcubt at ill tluit the school has been markedly successful It wai 
<.1 cour-- btarted onlv four jears ago and it has not yet had ^ime to 
priHhae the fir^t batch ot bovs who have gone through the complete 
enrra uluni TJic v due of the results which the College has already 
leliuviJ, however, has been generously acknowledged — ^I will say that — 
h beta gt nerou-»lv icknowledged b\ many shades of pubuc opimon m? 
fii it I md I ijluatld like to read to the House certain observations made 
b rht Lnniinmdint of the College m his last annual report 
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be a reasonable opinion, and looking at the niattei m this light it seems 
to me that it is a remaikable tribute to the success of the efforts of 
Government that the Commandant should have been able to speak of the 
College m such an early stage of its development m the woids which 
I have ]ust quoted I feel myself that if Government had done nothing 
more m the last five yeais beyond establishing that College, they would 
have been entitled to claim that they had taken the most important step 
towards the accomplishment of the end which my Honourable friend 
wishes to reach so quickly 

Now, Sir, we have had to attack the question of education in and for 
the Army at many othei points A good deal has recently been written 
on this subject and been made available to the public and I do not 
propose to detam the House long on this particular pomt I think it 
wall suffice if I explam that we have made special and veiy carefully 
designed arrangements to provide the Indian soldier in the Indian Army 
with a sound practical education We have done this because it has been 
our experience that education of this kind not only makes a man a better 
citizen but it makes him a better soldier We have also made arrange- 
ments to provide for the special education of the children of Indian soldiers 
and officers, because it will obviously be to the national advantage and 
albc to the advantage of the Army that these children should acquire 
a sound educational background before, as we hope they will do, they 
join the service m which thei^ fatheis have served Government We have 
of course not confined our energies m the case of the Indian soldier and 
nfficei to impartmg general education In the Indian Army, as it has 
been re-orgamsed since the War, Indian personnel have a far wider range 
of emplojment than they had before the War They are employed not 
only m the piimary combatant arms but also m many of the technical 
arms, foi exanaple, as gunners m certain branches of the Royal Artillery , 
and consequently, it has been necessary to give the Indian soldier, non- 
commissioned officer and the Viceroy^s commissioned officer mtensive 
framing at mihtary schools in technical military'' subjects At 
those schools Indian personnel are trained not only to perform technical 
duties but also to instruct others in the performance of such duties 

Now% Sir, I pass on to one or two questions relatmg to the Indiamza- 
tion of the ancillary departments of the Army, a subject to which I know 
my Honourable friend Sir bivaswamy Aiyer has devoted a considerable 
amount of attention In the first place, I should like to remind the 
House of what has been done in regard to the Cantonments Department 
Some time ago the Government of India decided to resen^e some JO 
appointments in the Cantonments Department — approximately oO per 
cent of the appointments of executive officers — for Viceroy's commissioned 
officers The remaining appomtments in the Cantonments Department 
are open to British and Indian officers holding the King's ComroLSSicn 
and I hope that it vill not be very long before I get my first King ^ 
commissioned Indian officer to join the Cantonments Department I 
next wish to remind the House of the lacr that it has been decided to 
admit Indian gentlemen to the Army m India Reserve of Officers Thar 
is another new departure At the present rncraent are not actuall 
receiving any candidates for the Army m Inffia Reser^- of Officers tor 
the reas'on that the terms and condirons of service laid iiniredr%taly 

after the War have not proved sufficiently a^rracnvc But --e have drafted 
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a new set of tenns and conditions which I hope will have the desired 
result and will draw Bntish and Indian gentlemen to the Reserve 

Now, Su, I should like for a moment to refer to our Ordnance 
Factories in which very valuable national and educational work is being 
carried on The Civil Meehanical Bngmeermg appomtments In the 
Ordnance Factories are of course open to Indians but we have had 
practically no applications horn Indians for these appomtments One 
leason undoubtedly is 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao (East Godavaii and West Goda- 
vari cu 7 n Kistna Non-Muhammadan Rural) May I ask the Honourable 
Member w^hat steps have been taken to advertise these appomtments? 

Mr E Burdon I was just about to deal with that The appomtments 
are of course advertised m the usual manner but there are practical diffi- 
culties, which have to be lecognised Iheie are a number of Indian 
boys who go to England and acquire the academic diploma which is one 
of the necessaiy qualifications for these appomtments but afterwards they 
find it impossible to obtain the necessary wwkshop expenence m mdustnal 
films either m India or in England That is a veiy leal difficulty, and 
in Older to meet it, the Government of India recently sanctioned a small 
experiment wnth gieat possibilities m it The> cieated an appointment 
of Probationary Assistant Works Manager at one of the Indian Ordnance 
Factories An Indian gentleman has recently been appointed to this post 
and I peisonally hope that the experiment will be successful and will 
lead to much wadei developments Now, Sir, another matter to which 
I desire to diaw the attention of the House is this We have worked out 
pioposals for the employment of Indians as King’s commissioned officers 
in the Indian Amiy Vetennaiy Corps But here, agam, we have been 
up against the difficulty we are up against m so many cases, namely, 
there is no institution m India, private or otherwise, which teaches up 
to the standaid of vetennary science required We have framed proposals 
for overcommg that difficulty and I hope they will be successful Now, 
Sir, I come to the question of the Territorial Force 

Sir Han Singh Gout (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan) WTiat about the wireless or the Air Forces? 

Mr E Burdon I do not fhmk I shall be allowed to talk on all these 
matteis I shall take a sufficiently long time to deal with other subjects 
I come, Su, to the subject of the Territorial Force Committee's Report 
v^hlch formed one of the pnncipal counts m Su Sivaswamy Aiyer's indict- 
ment Here aie the facts The Government created the Temtorial Force 
ns the nucleus of a citizen army m 1920 Four years later, much 
soonei than would have been considered proper 

Mr M A Jmnah I shall have to ask your protection, Sir What 
bearing has all this on the motion I have moved? The Honourable 
Member is going into details vhich are quite irrelevant 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) Sir Savaswamy 
Anei vent into them 

Mr President: I do not think the Honourable Member is very anxious 
to go into details if the House does not want them He is attempting to 
-nnsver the criticisms made by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
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Now, Su, the laat item of mj tedious list is tlic lto>itl ludiau .Na*v 
and here I must acKnow iecl'-o that uu Honourable friend Sir Sivassvuinv 
Aiyor expressed himself Avithout quahlication as bom- gratified \uth uhat 
the Government of India have done in rogaid to tins matter In other 
quarters I have aeon some expressions of disparagement but it seemed to 
me that the expressions vere halting and that oui critics m this particul -r 
instanco realise that there must be something very substantial behind a 
scheme m which His Majesty's Government have agreed to iivo to the 
ne\v force from the start the title of Royal and the privilege of dying the 
White Ensign The critics of Government talk of percentages vhen \h 
them and of numbers, not m the form of percentages when by doin^ 
so they can lend their argument a better colour I propose to do the same 
myself In the case of the Royal Indian Navy, the percentage of Indians 
to be recruited as executive officers from the start is 8SJ par cent I ad 
rmt that this only means one Indian a year as an executive officer to 
start with but that is because the force for practical and prudent reasons 
has been established as a small force to begin Avith It will be for the 
people of India to say whether they wish the foice to be increased aft 
having Been what its value is and what the possibihties are of obtaining 
Indian naval officers of the standard required My Honourable friend 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer expressed the hope that there will not be great delay 
m taking the Navy scheme furthei and bringing it into piactical operation-- 
Well, Sir, I am rather optimistic on that point myself We have got the 
ships, we have got the men and we have got the money too One of oui 
mam stumbling blocks may be legislation but of course it is inconceivable 
chat undesirable delaj should take place m the process of legislation 

Sir, m the record which I have given to Honourable Members 
of this House, do they find justification for my Honourable fnend’s com- 
plamt? (So7no Honourable Me^nbers ''Yes'" ) Sir, I would ask the 
House particularly to look to the circumstances m which the programme 
of reforms up to date has been carried out The period of time to which 
my Honourable friend's observations relate commences with the end of 
the Great War when the Army and the Army administration were exhaust- 
ed by the efforts of the War and when it was imperative that the Army 
itself should be reconsti acted and reorganised fiom top to bottom m the 
technical military sphere quite apart fiom any changes that might be neces- 
sary m the pohtical sphere to which my Honourable friend has mamly 
addressed himself There were other preoccupations also There was the 
Third Afghan Wai There were contmued disturbances on the Frontier Th6i.e 
was the necessity of settling the Waxinstan problem m which I think the 
House will acknowledgie that the Government of India have achieved a 
very conspicuous success Will any reasonable man say that the record* 
of army reforms in the pohtical sphere which the Government of India 
have carried out is inadequate having regard to the difficulties under which 
the task had to be essayed? I can hardly believe that the general sense 
of the House will be against Government on this point And I must furthei 
point out that Government have had to work alone m this matter As 
I have said in an eailier passage m my speech, private enterprise has not 
arisen to lemforce the efforts of Government to improve the Indian system 
of education though measures of the character which Government have 
sot on foot are acknowledged, and widely acknowledged, to be necessaiv 
not only for armj purposes but for other important national purposes also 
Private entei prise has done nothing — ^let me take another example — to en- 
courage civil aMation amongst the people of this country Had there be-^ii 
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any such attempt the aiguments m favour of admitting Indians to tlio 
Royal Aar Force, anothei of my Honomabie fuoncrs bones of coutoutiou, 
would nave been immensely stiengthenccl Now, Su, I hope Iho Houso 
Will agiee that I have gone a long way to auswei my Honoiuablo filoiuVs 
indictment I cannot admit that stagnation is a couoct desciipUou of tho 
history of the ndrnmistiation m the Army Depaibmoat dazing tho past few 
^ears Had Goveinment attempted to go fastoi they might not linvo 
achieved so much ^ thev might even have found it neccssaiy to loliaco 
their steps In the oidmary affaus of life ''safety first*' is an admuable 
maxim It is a veiy sound maxim to follow in questions affecting the 
defence of India (Applause ) 

Diwan Bahadur M Eamachandra Eao* Sn, the debate on this question 
of constitutional reform has spiead over a very wide field and every ima- 
ginable argument that has been used during the last thiee years haS agam 
been brought into requisition Su, we have had our usual suiprisos, both 
in regard fo the logic of facts and the logic of aigumont I do not wipIi 
to cover the whole ground again but would r online myself to a few 
matters Sir, the Honourable Sir Alexnndci Muddimnn began bis speech 
bv making some reference to the statement of Monsieur Brzand that a 
politician’s ]ob is an atiocious one I think, Sir, that tho HonouraOlo 
Membei has come to lealise the truth of that statement more than any- 
body else He has beerme a verv astute politician m this House, and 
the ansvrei ^\hich he lias given to thiq debate fully jUBtifics the view that 
lie is m the front rank of the politicians w this country (Aji Ilonourablo 
Membei “No of the woild ”) {An IJonourahlc Meinhc) “Atroci- 
ous ”) Sn, I do not uush to add the adjective which my Honourable 
fnend wishes me to add to qualify mv statement The Honourable Mem- 
ber made a most interesting speech for half an hour and went over tho 
whole ground but committed himself to absolutely nothing Ho did not 
give us an indication of the general conclusion which tho Honourable 
Member and his Government have reached as a result of three ycaru 
endeavours in this House to get the Government to movc^on^ lu nayn 
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in the opposite ducclion I will quote what ho ‘.aid on that occasion 
He has appaiontly forgotten all about it now Sii, lie said 

** But, Sir, wo Imvo to look 'll the difiicuUic^ in the way of this demand for full 
self government Sir Sivaswaniy Ai^cr suggested that tho di/Ticulty was that wo did 
not think there was capacity among Indiuns I would like to say that wo on^ tho 
Treasury Benches do not claim, never have claimed, that there are not extremely ablo- 
men among Indians Indeed, Sir, it would ho a poor compliment to iny Honourable- 
Colleagues on my right and on my loft Nor, Sir, is it fc ir of anti British action 
Nor, Sii, IS it a complaint of lack of responsibility on the part of this House It is 
true that every now and then this House has passed Resolutions which I personally 
do not api^rove of, but speaking for myself ** 

— and these aie words which are very important — 

** speaking for myself I can say at once that I liavo had the greatest help from this- 
House With regard to practically every Bill I liavo had to put before them, I ha\e- 
had the greatest co operation from them It is not those reasons, not those reasons^ 
in the aoiy least 

And then he went on to suggest his own reasons foi not making am 
advance to which it is not necessary to refer Sir, the point that I woslv 
to bring to the notice of Sir Charles Innes and the House is that on the- 
last occasion the Honourable IMember aclcnowdedgcd m the most band- 
some terms that this House gave him the greatest co-operation in every 
Bill and every measure that was brought forward by him m this House 
Sir, he made the same generous acknowledgment during the last few daysr 
and now the Honourable Member gets up m his place and accuses us or 
a want of co-operation 

The Honourable Sir Charles lane’s Not you 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Eao Sir, my Honourable friend say a* 
that he did not refer to us Now let me refer to the doings ot my friends 
who aie not here I will invite his attention to the review*' of pohticar 
events for 1924-25, which Hr Eushbrook Williams compiled for the edi- 
fication both of my Honourable friend and of Parhament Sir, it is true 
that my Honourable fnends, the Swarajists, committed themselves far 
too heavily to a pohey of obstruction, but I claim that as soon as they 
came mto this House, they realized the possibilities of the situation and 
quickly changed their methods This is amply acknowdedged by Dr 
Eushbrook Williams in his book India in 1924-25 In referring to 
the proceedings of the March Session of 1924-25 the author of this bookr 
says that 

** So far from indulging in the wholesale programme of obstruction and ■wreckage^ 
upon which they had at one time laid stress, they were taking a prominent part in the 
ordinary business of the House For the rest, the Session served conclusively to 
demonstrate the general unanimity with which the section of Indian opinion represented’ 
in the House viewed the question of constitutional advance ** 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Eepresented in the House 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao We are all representatives 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Not of Cawnpoie 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao My Honourable friend seems to 
think that the question as to whether there is co-operation should 
be decided only with reference to events that took place aftei 
tho Congress resolution was passed in Cawnpore As has been stated by 
Sir Alexander Muddiman, you have to judge of this matter by a contmuous^ 
course of conduct of the Swarajists in this House durmg the last three jeors^ 
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The Honourable Six Basil Blackett By wliat is stated by the Leader" 
of the Swaraj Party 

Diwan Bahadur M Bamachandra Eao I will answer my Honourable 
friend later if he wall allow me to proceed in my own way 

Now, commg to the Septembei Session of 1924, when vei^ many im- 
poitant questions were discussed, Honourable Membeis will notice that the 
same attitude of co-operation was mamtamed by all parties in this House 
The histoiian says ‘‘that the events of Septembei, 1924, proved that the 
death knell of the policy of obstructicn m the Cential Legislature has 
been sounded'' Sir, I have now taken you up to Septembei, 1924 I have 
alieady read the statement of Su Charles Innes made in Septembei, 1925 
I have also referred to the handsome acknowledgment which Sir Charles 
limes has made a few days ago I maintain, Sir, that the Members of 
the Swaiaj Party have served m all advisory committees, m the Standing 
Finance Committee for Eailways, m the Standmg Fmance Committee, in 
the Pubhc Accounts Committee They have woiked hard and have given 
every satisfaction , 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar Led deputations 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao My Honourable friend suggests 
that the Leader of the Party even went to Viceregal Lodge to meet the 
Viceroy on the South Afiacan question In the face of all these facts, in the 
face of the continuous conduct of my Swarajist friends who are not here 
to-day, I mamtam. Sir, that the fullest co-operation was offered not only 
by themselves, but by every section m this House, and the charge which 
my Honourable friends opposite are brmging forward, namely, want of 
co-opeiation, up to the time when they left this House is absolutely base- 
less and without any foundation 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett They always piotested veiy strongly 
wdien we congratulated them cn co-operatmg 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao My Honourable friend always- 
goes by the spoken word for the purposes of his argument 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar Action is theie 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao I have given a brief leview of 
then proceedings m the House and I maintain that it is an act of mjustice 
to the Swarajists and also to this House, notwithstanding the heavy 
commitments of the former to the contrary, to say that they offered no- 
co-operation, and it is very ungracious on the part of my Honourable 
friends now to contend after all that they have done that no co-operation 
was forthcommg from them Sir, the Honomable Sir Charles Innes asked 
us not to have anythmg to do with any other pohtical party in this House 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Unsound methods 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao I may say, speaking for myself 
and several othei Honomable Members on these Benches that we have differ- 
ed from the Sw^aiajists as to the methods, but let me assure him that on the 
general Imes on which pohtical reform should proceed m this country, there 
18 and there has always been consistent unanimity amongst all the poh- 
tical parties in this country mcluding the Swarajists If he thmks that we- 
differ m our ideals of pohtical and constitutional reform, he is entirely 
mistaken We imdoubtedly differ m regard to the methods Therefore^ 
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That was om suggestion at the tune We are now asking you to undertake 
an inquiry because om criticism has been fully justified and that this pei;iod 
of ten yeais was far too long and that the tempeis of the people entrusted 
with the working of this machinery aie being sorely tned Notwithstanding 
aU these facts and warnings which they have had, the Government of 
India aie persistmg m then course of not squarely looking at the pioblem 

There is anothei pomt to winch I would like to refei I contend that any 
mquu’y undei section 84A would empowei the Royal Commission to deal 
with all the questions which I mentioned to-day m the course of my speech 
I contend that it would be open to the Royal Commission to go mto the 
question whether there should be responsibihty m the Cential Government 
It would be open to it under the terms of the section to inquiie mto the 
constitutional changes that would be necessary m the whole constitutional 
machmery of the Goveimment My Honourable fnend, Sir Chailes Innes, 
thinks it is qmte possible under the terms of the section for the Royal Com- 
mission to lecommend a set-back I do not say that it is not possible, but 
none of my friends on this side of the House hope that any Royal Commis- 
sion would do it, though it may be the opmion of my Honouiable fnends 
opposite I do not think they hope that such a recommendation would ever 
he made Therefoie, Sn, theie is no object in saying, Are vou for an 
inquiry under bhe teims of section 84A?*' I would also bung to the not ce 
of Honourable Members that there is another clause which says 

“ The Commission shall also inquire into and report on any other matter affecting 
British India and the provinces, which may be referred to the Commission by His 
Majesty ** 

What is theie to prevent the Royal Commission from taking up all the 
questions whach have ansen, not only with reference to the constitution ot 
tile Government of India, the want of responsibihty of the Government of 
India, the paitial responsibility m the piovinces? What is there to prevent 
the Commission if there is a reference to at to mquire mto all the questions 
lelatmg to the Indiamsation of the Army? (An Honourable Member 
“ Nothing at all '*) Therefore, Su, I mamtam that even if a Commission 
IS appomted under the terms of section 84A, all the questions which are 
leferred to m our Septembei Resolution can be gone into, provided there 
IS w illin gness to meet us and to meet our political aspirations There is 
mothiiig in the threat which is always held out to us that the Commission 
may make a lecommendation to go back on the Reforms Such a con- 
tmgency is very remote and we aie piepared to face that There is not a 
single membei of Government who says that such a result is likely or that 
they wish for it oi that there is matenal for going back It is qmte pos 
sible -under the terms of the section, but I feel certain that neither the 
Honomable Sn Charles Innes nor the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett noi 
any of the other Hon om able Members wish it or desire it or thmk it is likely 
I do not know of any evidence m support of such a position We are, 
however, qmte piepared to take the risk and shall take steps with the support 
of the Government of India to see that this Commission is properlv consti- 
tuted The Central Legislatuie has been declared to be the Great Parba 
ment of India I met a very distmgmshed public man, who came here 
recently from Gieat Bntam, and he and his wife and another fnend of 
mine, who is an Irishman, fell to talking about the general question of 
how to get the Government of India to move on IMv fnend, the Inshman, 
who has lively recollections of the days of Parliamentary obstruction led 
by Parnell, immediately said You are too polished in your manners m 
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Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao I am perfectly certam my 
Honouiable friend understands me I say no self-respectmg body should 
have its loiles for the conduct of its busmess fettled by executive authority , 
ivad that is exactly what my Honourable friend is domg, and that is why 
theie IS justification for saying this House is suboidmate to the Executive 
I resent the treatment which this House has received durmg the last three 
yeais If you wanted to amend the rules to get over any practical diflB- 
culty, what prevented my Honourable friend from puttmg forward a Reso- 
lution and taking the sense of the House unless he thought that nothmg 
emanatmg from him — I do not think he would make such a statement — 
Tiould be accepted by the House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I had a suspicion 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao Well, Sir, I have always had 
a better opinion of my Honourable friend than he seems to have of himself 
I do not think my Honouiable friend could say he had a suspicion before 
askmg us what we thought of the rules of procedure m any particular 
mattei I lepeat agam, what pi evented my Honourable friend from 
brmging forward a Resolution suggestmg that the rules should be amended 
in any particular manner? I fully recogmse that under the present con- 
stitution the Executive Government has got the power to amend them 
We have protested against this power and we still contmue to protest 
against it 

Well, Sir, take agam the question of Standing Committees It is true 
the jMontagu-Chelmsford Report said that with a view to givmg the Mem- 
bers of this House an msight into the practical working of these Reforms, 
Standing Committees should be formed and attached to the vanous Gov- 
ernment Departments What use has been made of these Standmg Com- 
/ mittees'^ During the past three years this question relatmg to the 
Standing Committees has been laised every year Every time the Standing 
Committees have been proposed there has always been some kind of criti- 
cism that no use was being made of these Committees There is no accoimt 
of what these Committees were domg 

Sir, I do not think I shall weary the House any further Durmg the 
last three >Qars every political party m the country has put forward 
some scheme or other at the December Conferences for constitutional 
rotorm What action has the Honourable Member taken on these schemes? 
I think, Sir, the long and short of this story is that the Government of 
India do not w ant to move and we are at a loss how to get them to get a move 
on m this matter It is no use telling us, without any justification what- 
ever, that tliere is no co operation m the coimtry Take the vanous 
communities m this country Aie you bnngmg this charge of want of 
co-opentinn against, say, the landlords^ Are you bnngmg this charge 
ag iinst the Aluliammadan commumtv? Or are you bnngmg this charge 
ig Honourable ^Members who belong to the European community 
md Gio Iii\e been faithful hitherto but who now show n more discri- 
minatuu' attitude'* Would >ou brinj? the charge against the Anglo-Indian 
coininumt\ I do not undci*stand what this attitude really is My friend 
points to the ompt\ Denches All that I can sav is this that the Swaiaj- 
i^is ha\e done their level best dunng the last three years to get you co 
pursue a different course of action Tliey have failed, and notwith- 
Ltmdin^' their hea\y commitments they have stayed here and times out 
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of numbei they helped you m the shaping of youi legislative and adminis- 
trative measures NoWithstanding all this it is veiy regrettable that you 
by your action should have driven them out of this House, I do not thmk 
they should have gone— that is a different matter Therefore, Sn, I thmk 
the tune has come when my Honourable fnends should take up this 
matter without any further delay It has been said — I remember the 
statements of various distingmshed members of the Civil Service — that the 
members of the Civil Service may be very good judges they may be vei\ 
good admimstiators, they may be aU that, but they are ven' poor judges 
of pohtical currents and cioss-cunents m this countiy , and if notvith- 
standing all that has been done duimg the last three years my Honourable 
friends wish to mamtam the same attitude as before, I can only ba\ 
this, that the system m which they have been brought up is greatly at 
fault It may be that my Honourable friends have occupied distmguisned 
positions as admimstratois and may hold even moie distinguished offices 
hereafter, but the pomt they have yet to leam is the ait of statesmanship 
They must reahse the unphcations of the various pohtical forces m the 
countiy, they must seize the proper moment without any hesitation and 
try to gmde pohtical opmion m this country What they really aie domg 
is to keep aloof, to watch the quarrels between the various pohtical paidies 
m the country, and try to get some comfort out of it They do not at 
all seem to see that after aU they are here to woik the Eeforms as much 
as we have to and I subrmt, Sir, that when the Muddiman Report disclosed 
so many inherent defects — the Majonty as well as the Mmonty Reports — 
I submit there is absolutely no justification for the attitude, which m/ 
Honourable fnend has taken, of “ waitmg foi the dawn ” I do not 
know how long my Honourable fnend proposes to wait for this dawn I 
hope better wisdom will dawn upon him and that the motion will be passed 
by a majonty 

The Honourable Mr S. R Das (Law Member) Sn, I propose to 
address this House on only one pomt which has arisen durmg the couise 
of this debate, and that is the contention of my Honouiable friend, Mr 
Jinnah, as also of some of those who followed him (Sir Han Sinjh 
Crour “We cannot hear you ”) that the condition of furthei advance 
laid down by Loid Bukenhead has been fulfilled Pandit Motilal Nehru 
also made that claim and complamed that if the Government were not 
satisfied with the co-operation which his Party had shown it was because 
the Government wanted abject submission from them That the Swarajists 
have CO operated m this Assembly I do not dispute , m fact I cannot dis- 
pute it after what I have heard But I want this House to consider whe- 
ther the co-operation which they have shown is reallj such co-operation as 
18 requii-ed by the condition laid down b^ Loid Birkenhead 

Sir Hari Singh Gout What is that condition’ 

The Honourable Mr S E Das I am coming to that if rou will have 
patience Just considei the history of then commg into this Assembh 
What was the pohey on which they went to the election? I m^selt hap- 
pened to be one of the defeated candidates at the last election, defeatid 
not bv what mv rival Swarajist candidate did but b\ leason of the vigoicus 
and powerful campaign which the great leader of the Svarajists and the 
founder of the Suarajist Party, my co”«ir> tlip Int^ l-fr C R Das 
on against me And what was his 
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that cry? It was, “ We must pull down a buildmg before w© can con- 
struct a new one We must destroy, we must obstruct continuously ’* 

Sir Hail Singh Goui' Destroy a dangerous building 

The Honourable Mr. S R Das’ One of his favourite illustrations was, 
"We must pull down an old biuldmg before we can construct a new one 
on its site” forgetting, as it struck me then and as it has always struck 
me, that it is Only prudent before you pull down an old building to ascer- 
tain if 30U have got the materials for a new one, because it is more prudent 
to contuiue in the old building even though it may have a leaky roof than 
to be without one It at any rate protects you from the sun if it does not 
from the ram Now, that was the cry with which they got themselves 
elected and came into this House I do not foiget that Pandit Motdal 
offered the Government co-operation when he came here I do not forget, 
as I have been told here over and over again, that he did co-operate with 
the Government in many instances But do you think, having regard to 
the avowed pohey of the Party, with which they came into this Assembly, 
that if they had come with a clear majonty. Pandit Motilal, consistentlv 
with the avowed policy with which they came, would Have made that 
offer of co-operation? Do you really think that if my Honourable fnend 
IMr Jinnah and his friends had not been here to prevent them from carry- 
ing out the policy with which they came they would have in any manner 
CO operated with the Government? 

Mr Bipin Chandra Pal’ Is this their reward? 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandia Rao This is their reward 

The Honourable Mr S R Das The point I want to make is that the 
co-operction which they gave was not co-operation from a feehng that they 
ought to carry out the Reforms under the present Act but it was one which 
was forced upon them by the circumstances under which they found them- 
selves here WTiat happened afterwards? Before the last Cawnpore 
Congress some members of the Hwarajist Party who called themselves 
responsive co operatiomsts charged Pandit Motilal with having in fact co- 
operated ivith the Government m this House, and they suggested tnat that 
cooperiiion should be carried to its logical consequence and that the 
Swarajist Party should be prepared to accept offices What was the 
result? Pandit Motilal, Leader of the Swarajist Party, and the Swarajist 
Party nos only refused to accept that suggestion — the House will bear m 
mmd that that is the only way m which you could work the Reforms so fai 
as the Provinces are concerned — they not only refused to do that but with 
a \it,w' to show to the country that they were still non-co operators and 
V ith a Mcw to get nd of the charge made by the responsive co operatiomsts 
that thc\ had co operated with the Government, they passed a resolution 
by w’huh they directed the Swarajist Party to walk out of this House if 
certain demands were not conceded, knowing very well, as I atti sure every 
one here will agree, that whatever the reason may be, nght or wrong the 
Go.crmufut were not going to concede this 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangacharlar ’ Why not? 

The Honourable Mr S R Das I am not going to deal with that But 
I ca\ llu\ must have knov n it They did that for the purpose of repudiat- 
ing the ihargc made by the responsive co-operatiomsts that they had co- 
oj” r it CO and w ith a view to show it to the country What happened when 
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they come heie? Pnndifc Motilal Neluu and liis Party walked out on the 
pica that they had humiliated themselves by co-opeiating with Govern- 
ment, that the Government had rejected then co operation and vhe only 
course open to them was to walk out That is practically his plea for the 
action that he took But I want this House to consider if that really was 
the reason why ho and his Paity went out Was the leason that he put 
forward, that is to say that his co-operation had not been accepted, really 
the reason foi his waiUnug out? Was not the reason this, that the elections 
wore approaching, that they felt that their action m having co-operated 
with Gorernmcnt while m the Assembly, having regard to the charge made 
against llicm b\ the responsive co-operationists, was likely to be misunder- 
stood bv' their follow'crs m the country’ and that it was necessarv for them 
to conv nee their followers that they are still non co operatois and that the 
only course open to them was to wallc out? I want Members of this House 
to consider whether that w'as a co operation which the Government was 
bound to accept as fulfilling the condition, — a co-operation not with a 
desire o' m the belief that these Reforms should be worked which Lord 
Birkenlieud wauls, but co operation which they were compelled to give by 
reason of their position I submit, therefore, that my Honourable fnends 
arc nOD nght when they say that they have throughout co-operated and 
that by reason of the tactless conduct of the Government the Swarajists 
walked out I havo suggested to the House the reason why they walked 
out and I submit that that is the real reason of their walking out 

There 13 one point to which I just want to draw the attention of this 
House Mr Jmnah like the able la^vyer that he is, knowing the weakness 
of his point that the Swarajists had co-opeiated, suggested, “Assuming 
that the Swarajists did not co operate, are you going to penahse the rest 
of the country because the Swarajists did not co opeiate?’’ I do not 
w'ant to deal with that question at veiy gieat length, but I want the House 
to consider this Does this House leallv consider that the Government in 
deciding whether the countiy is piepaied to co-operate 01 nob can possibly 
Ignore the attitude of the Swaiajists? They may be numerically a very 
smaU party I believe, with my Honouiable fnend, Mr Jmnah, -that so 
far as the bulk of my countrymen aie concerned they are nob Sw’arajists, 
but afrer all, however small they may be numerically, you cannot forget 
that thei have by their power, by their oigamsation brought into this 
Asaemblv the largest single party, that they have succeeded in caiTying 
out then policy, 0 vowed at the tune of then election, so far as the Central 
Provinces Council is concerned and so far practically as Bengal is conocined 

Mr M A Jmnah. Do I understand fiom the Honourable Memoer that 
so long as the Swaraj Party does not make a declaration of co-operation, 
however small that Party may be. Government are not prepaied to make 
any move? 

The Honourable Mr S R Das I do not suggest that foi one moment, 
but what I do suggest is this, that so long as the Swaiaj Party have the 
influence that they have at piesent it is not possible for Govemmenf to 
Ignore their attitude towards co-operation in working the Act 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangacharlar What are you going to do? 

The Honourable Mr S R Das I do nob intend to go very much further 
into this matter 

Mr. M A Jinnah Will their influence last if Government make a move 
: forward? 
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The Honourable Mr S R Das That is a matter that I cannot answer, 
that 13 a matter on which there may be a difierence of opinion But the 
point I am dealing with is this Is there that co-operation which Lord 
Birkenhead laid down as a condition for further advance? {Severar 
Honourable Members “Yes*\ “Absolutely**, “Decidedly “) I may be 
wrong Probably I am wiong I am only puttmg forward the position aa 
it strikes me 

Sir Hail Singh Gour A good lawyer argumg a bad case 

Mr Bipin Ohandra Pal May I ask whether the action of the Govern- 
ment and the attitude of the Government will not help the Swarajists at 
the next election? 

The Honourable Mr S R* Das It is a question of pohcy on which I 
am not prepared to give this Assembly my views The position is this — 
that the Government have laid down thiough Lord Birkenhead that until 
certain conditions aie fulfilled they are not gomg to make any advance 
I am only dealing wuth that question 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao You are the sole judges of' 
whether those conditions have been fulfilled 

The Honourable Mr S R Das I am putting to you the circumstances- 
under which we think that there has not been that co-operation You may 
say that in spite of that there has been co-operation I am suggestmg 
that there has not been that co operation which is intended I now want 
to answei the question put by Mr Eangachariar — “How long is this tO' 
continue? If we cannot get the Swarajists to co-operate, is this going to 
contmue for ever?*' Surely that depends to a very great extent upon the- 
Independents, the Nationalists, the Liberals and other parties If they 
will only get iid of their disumon, if they wiU only organise themselves, 
if they will cease to be apathetic, if they will go to the electors and work 
for it, I am positive that they will be able to exercise their influence as 
against the Swarajists and then it will be difficult for the Government to 
sa^ that the countrs^ was not piepared to co*operate 

Mr B Venkatapatiraju (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam Non-Muhammadan 
Buial) At this late houi I would not have got up but the Honourable 
S E Das's remarks make me stand up 

Sir Denys Bray (Poreign Secretary) Sit up 

Mr B Venkatapatiraju I will sit down after I have done with Mr S 
E Das We still love him because he bears tKe name of the national 
hero Air C E Das, whom we all reveie He told us that he was defeated 
at the elections and I hope he has not brought that ill-feeling into this 
debuts, when lie made that speech (An Honourable Member “He has 
not foi gotten it ' ) Has he read anywhere the definition of co-operation? 
What IS its opposite‘s I wall onlv request him to read the history of the 
Irish Ee\oIution, and he will find there what is the opposite of co-opera- 
tion The opposite of co-operation, as understood m England and in 
Irul md 1^ contempt of law Did \ou find or do you find either now or 
it tn\ time amongst the Swarajists that contempt of law which is the 
opposite ot co operation'^ The next is passive resistance Did you find oi - 
do \ou notice that passive resistance started, which we regard as the 
oppo=ine of C.0 operation or, lasth, open rebellion? These three things open 
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uu-.'itnn..n.l principle'' ScLOiidh, Sir'’ docs ho^nor f Wamental 
'-lu.iiM bo impri-otaicd uilhout cause being shoun? Is^lhTre such a 
numd consutuuanal pniieipio observed here? You have put aside™ he’ 

H uica. ( orpu-, \ct ind Iiace sent seceral people to jad without any cLr-e 
brouJit luiim to till in Do not cou think that jou should refJse thrf 
Pi.nina oi til. con.iuution ' ThirdU, I ask, should there not bf conshtu 
t'oiid limit, to tb. autocratic uilP Whenever ue refuse any Bill you 
c.rtih iL, vJuiKier u. refuse aii\ grant, cou restore it How lon« do 
\ou think tint that autocratic method should go on mthout bemo- curbed’ 
Do I'ot \ou think the proper constitution reqmres that you shouTd put an 
end to th it' Jristiv I ask \ou, Sir, with your short expenene'e here and 
with \uur pr.Mous txpcrieiice elsewhere, do not you think that equal oppor- 
tuniiics to all and special pnvileges to none should be the underlymcr pnn- 
ciplo of all projior constitutions’ Do }ou find it here’ Do any of these 
things cM-t here ' ion impose taxes at your will, you show' partlahty 
and racial prejudice and } 0 U encourage pnyileged sections, you do not 
shou cati.c for stiiding a man to jail, and if you do all these thin<^3 do 
}ou still think that tins constitution does not require chancre’ ic 
re'quire-, i change, if xou think it is absolutely necessary that°it should 
bo chmgcd, uould >ou ask the people to bnng about’ the necessary 
change f-. it the practice in anj country to consult the people in order 
to St cure netded reform’ If }0U think that the constitution has defects 
'thicli should be corrected, ^ou ought to do it j ourself You ou-^ht n t m 
11 lit for other, to sa\ it -And ir i ou think it 15 not nght, it is ror you rf .a? 

HO Do \ou 11 nit to perpetuate thep defects for ever’ I y^]l mention 
this is I nrn speaking ^nth special reference to the Honourable 2 Ir S P 
His Ho not }0u think in the reorganization of the Hepartmenr itse^* rb-- 
the \tr\ existence of a Lair Hember without anv adnimisrran"'p 

... ...-./-.rtioKr 9 It I were to sup-crpcif Tamn/li ^ pe-f I. 
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not much difficulty In September there will be a vacancy and Sir Charles 
Innes will go, and there should be a reorganization of Departments, and if 
-this Department is abohshed, still there would be ample room for three 
Indians to be put in charge of important portfohos But I do not propose 
to take this up at this late hour or to discuss the general pohcy of adminis- 
tration I will only ]ust read the condemnation of the present adminis- 
tration, not by Indian pohticians but by the Labour Party in England 
-which was pubhshed m 'New India I shall ]ust read it to show hov/ far 
they have condemned it The charge against British rule in India is that 
''India IS demed the rudiments of self-government, smce the Council of 
State has a permanent Government majority, one-third of the Members 
of the Legislative Assembly are nominated, and the Governor-General is 
empowered to enforce any proposal" It declares that "freedonT of speech 
and press, of meetmg and of person is denied Social reform is resisted 
by the Government Health measures are inadequate, and the Indian 
Delegates to the League of Nations are appomted by the Secretary of 
State instead of by the Assembly The Independent Labour Party recog- 
nises the full right of Indians to self-government and self-determination, 
and the British Government should announce its readiness to end externa) 
control" 

The report of the Indian Advisory Committee of the Independent Labour 
Party further advocates "an amnesty for pohtieal offenders, and the with- 
drawal of Indian troops from non-Indian temtones" It further urges 
"the enfranchisement of the workmg classes, and the examination of the 
system of land tenure and the affihation of the All-India Trade Dmon 
Congress to the International Pederation of Trade Unions" I'Jbw I 
-ask, if an mdependent body m Great Britain should come to this conclu- 
sion that these are the defects in British rule in India, can I expect that 
an Indian Member of that bureaucracy should come forward and tell us, 
" It is not yet time for us to change the constitution I appeal to him 
if to no one else — because it is impossible to convince persons who have 
vested interests 

The Honourable Mr S E Das I have not said it 

Mr B Venkatapatiraju. Though you are bound by the rules and you 
cannot say it openly jet you feel m your heart of hearts that you have 
done a grear injustice to yourself and to the country in which you are 
born and to the country m which you are servmg 

The motion ^as negatived by 47 votes against 31 


10th FebTuaTijj 1626 

THE CODE OF CEnilNAL PEOCEDUEE (SECOND AMENDAIENT) 

BILL 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) Sir, I move 
Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, for 
i ccrcjjn puroose, be taken mto consideration 

Ti I depart from my usual practice and inflict on the House rather a 
’ong ;5p\.t.cb on a small Bill, and if I refer in considerable detail to some 
^ a- . licb, I m afraid, are ^^ithin the recollection of many Members 
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of this IIouso, it lb bocaubo the Bill is in itself both of administrative import- 
ance and licciuse tlic question of tho ^^ay the House deals with it may 
hu\e iinpoitint implications on matters far beyond its actual provisions 

The historj of tho measure is well known But I must restate it in 
some detail The Bill m\ohes the consideration of two sections of the 
Ciimiual Procedure Code I will re id the lelcvant passages here The 
firbt bOLtion IS boction 109 which runs as follows 

“Whenever i Prc^icltnc^ i^ibtratc. District Magistrate, Sub divisional Magistrate 
or *1 Migiblritc of tho First Class rcccuos information 

(j) tint an\ jKrson is taking precautions to conceal his presence within the local 
hinits 01 such ^Iigistntos jurisdiction and that there is leason to believe 
tint such person is taking such precautions ^Mth a view to commit any 
ofTonco, or 

(^) tint thcro 13 \»ithm such limits a person who has no ostensible means of 
subsistLni.c or cannot givu a s itisfactory account of himself, 

^uch Magistrito ma^ in the manner hereinafter provided require such person to 
show cause wh\ ho «lioul(l not he ordered to o\ccato a bond with sureties for his 
good bch i\ lour for such period not exceeding one year as the Magistrate thinks fit 
to fix 

Section 123 mikes proMsiou for imprisonment m default of security taken 
m Mrtue of tho prOMsions of section 109, and I need only trouble the 
lloubc by reuhng sub section (6) of that section which runs as follows 

Iinprisoninent for failure to give security for good behaviour shall, where the 
proceedings lii.\o been taken under section 103 or section 109 he simple and, where 
the proceedings In\c been taken under section 110, bo rigorous or simple as the 
Court or Magistrate in each cose directs ” 

AVhen the Crmunal Proceduie Code was under the consideration of this 
House m 1923, bection 123 w^as amended to take away the discretion of 
the Court to inflict rigorous iinpiisoumcnt with the lesult that under the 
existing huv a sentence of simple imprisonment only can be imposed in 
default of security under section 109 That is how the matter stands 
But, as the House knows, I brought m a Bill last September whicli 
included a clause which in fact is the substance of the actual Bill I am 
now seeking to secure consideration of The House passed the remainder 
of the Bill m September but i ejected the clause m question by a vote 
of 52 to 51, that is to say, by a majority of one Now, Sir, that majority 
has at any rate disappeared, foi it is perfectly clear that one at least of 
the Honourable Members w^ho did not vote on the last occasion must 
vote with me on the present motion I refer to my Honourable friend 
Maulvi Abdul Haye He has bv his Eesolution on beggary made it qmte 
clear that his views legardmg vagrants and vagabonds aie far more drastic 
than mine He wanted legislation on the Imes of the English Vagrancy 
Act Now, I will tell the House what this Vagrancy Act says 

Under the Vagiancy Act of 1824 (section 3, I think it is), idle and 
disorderly persons who are defined to be people who refuse to work and 
Tnamtam then family, pedlars tradmg without licenses, beggars m pubhc 
-places, p 61*80113 in woilchouses who lefuse to perform their tasks and cert am 
-women who fail to maintam their children can all be dealt wath and 
sentenced to one month’s hard labour There is no question of security, 
•and, as I have said, it is hard labour This is imder section 3 of the Act 
Under section 4, rogues and vagabonds, that is, persons who have been 
prexaously dealt with under the provisions of section 3 which I have just 
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read to the House, fortune tellers, people without any visible means oi 
subsistence or unable to give a good account of themselves, people 
exposing mdecent pictures, people who run away and leave their wives 
and cMdien chargeable to the parish, suspected persons and reputed 
thieves and many others of this class can be dealt uith and aie liable on 
conviction to thiee months' hard labour 

Incorrigible logues are dealt AMth under section 5 ot the Act They 
aie peisons iiho ha^e been dealt with pieviously undei the provisions 
I h^ive ]ust read to the House They aie also persons escaping out of 
legal confinement, pei’sons resisting appiehension and roany others They 
aie very severely dealt uith The position of the incorrigible rogue must 
be most unpleasant, he can be sentenced to one jeai's bard labour and 
maj also be shipped 

Subsequent Acts have extended these provisions to other classes, but 
I need not ueaiw this House further I have quoted these to prove my 
proposition that Maulvi Abdul Haye's way of dealing with mcorrigible 
rogues is even more stimgent than my own and certamly much more 
stringent than the existing law m India 

Now, since I last addressed this House I have obtamed figures from 
Local Governments m regard to pei^sons confined under this section, and 
they Will be found in a long statement, statement No 3, in the T\%ite 
Paper which I have had circulated to the House and w^hich I hope every 
Member has read That White Paper contains very mterestmg informa-' 
tion I do not desue to go m great detail mto the figures, but I may 
pomt out that 3,134 persons were m ]ail on the 1st of October for failure 
to furnish security rmdei section 109 1,113 of these were persons with 

previous convictions and 1,085 had previous convictions for offences mdud- 
lug an element of theft As legaids these figures there seems to be some 
slight disci-epano and there ought to be a slight mcrease as the Pun3aB» 
figure of 140 should obviously be added to 1,113 in order to amve at the 
light figure However, it is not essential to the success of my argument 
whether there are 1 200 or 1,300 of these gentlemen In the United 
Provinces report, I notice that two persons had no less than 17 convictfona 
for theft I will take a leadmg instance from the correspondence with 
Madras of an incorrigible rogue — I think I am so justified m refeirmg ta 
him m view of ins charaetei This man had six previous convictions for 
theft, he had been convicted four times under section 110 and had several 
other convictions More than 33 per cent of the people in jail under this 
section had previous convictions for offences including an element of theft 
Many of the persons now held under section 109 would, in England, have 
been liable to conviction under section 7 of the Prevention of Crimes Act 
and to a sentence of imprisonment with hard labour 

M} Honourable fnend, jMr Eangaswarm Iyengar, m the last debate 
apparentl} wanted to know how we deal with European vagrants Under 
the European Vagrancy Act, European vagrants would be sent to places 
where the} are made to work and they could be removed from the country 
IMoreorer under the amendment made by the Criminal Law^ Amendment 
Act 1023 European British subjects can be dealt wnth under section 109* 
of the Code It was one of the racial distinctions removed by the Eacial 
Distinctions Act and I do not suppose there is any European Member in 
this House who would have the shghtest objection to this provision 
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Well, Sir, one of tho points made against my Bill on the last occasion 
was that the section had only recently been amended and there was httle 
to show that a further amendment was necessary Now this is a. cogent 
argument and I must meet it in detail I must ask the mdulgence of 
the HoubO for a shoit time to enable me to put before it some extracts 
from the opinions of tho various Local Governments They are all before 
tlie House in the W Into Paper, but will take a selection from the opimons 
This lb the opinion of tho Government of Madras 

"'Sections 100 and 12o (6) — The substitution of ‘simple* for Tigorous* imprisonment 
in sub section {6) of section 123 for failure to give security for good behaviour under 
tho proMsions of section 109 Im provoked criticism as in some cases the persons bound 
oVLf belong to a class or criminals for whom simple imprisonment is entirely unsuitable 
Tlio form of iinpnsoninent to bo awarded might well bo left to the discretiou of the 
Court as in tho old section’* 

That IS the considered opinion of tho Government of Madias 

Tho Government of Bombay give their opimon as follows 

“The pro\ision of section 123 limiting imprisonment under section 109 to simple 
has been noticed b^ sovcrnl officers as providing an entirely inappropriate punishment 
fer the majority ot tho persons concerned** 

The Government of Bengal write as follows 

* Under this scciion as innudcd b\ Vet XA'III of 1923, it is now obhgatory on 
^lagistratcs to pass i sentence of simple imprisonment, where proceedings have been 
taken under section 109 Such a sentcuco is \ei*y leuient with regard to old offenders 
Alau} persons dealt with under this section are habitual crimmajs and to confine 
them in company with persons undergoing simple imprisonment foi minor offences is, 
on the one hand, no detenent and theie is, on the other hand, the dangei 
of the*r everting i bad influence on persons giylty of misdemeanours only 
with whom tlic> would associate in Jail His Excellency m Council is 
accordingly of opinion that imprisonment under this section m proceedings under 
section 109 should bo simple or ngoious at tho discretion of the Magistrate as tmder 
tho old law, so that a professional criminal caught under suspicious circumstances may 
bo given rigorous imjirisonment, while a homeless vagabond may be sentenced to 
Him pie ’* 

ihe United Pi evinces Government in then considered opmion write 
as follows 

Tliero are ceitain other amendments m the Act which are adversely criticised 
b> most of the District Magistrates They are unanimous that the amendment m 
section 123 (tf) substituting simple for rigorous imprisonment m default of security 
under section 109 makes that section ineffective The Governor m Council feels no 
doubt that tho amendment is most ill advised and robs the section of much of its 
utility Ho considers that magistrates should be given discretion to award either 
rigorous or simple imprisonment under this section” 

I will not quote the whole of the opimon of the Government of Bimna 
as it IS long, but I may sav that the} are strongly m favour of this Bill 

The Government of Bihai and Oiissa write as followB 

“As to the working of the rest of the new Code, the following important features 
have been bi ought to the notice of the Local Government 

Several district officers are against the substitution of ‘ simple * for ‘ rigorous * 
imprisonment under sections 108 and 109, and recommended that the 
Court should be given discretion to impose simple or rigorous imprison- 
ment The Inspector General of Prisons has also referred m his annual 
report to the undesii ability of having hardened criminals sittmg idle 
in the jails” 
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The United Pi'ovinces Criminal Justice Report foi 1924 says 

‘'The Distiict Magistrate of Saharanpur writes ‘At my recent inspection o£* 
the ]ail I found one man with thirteen previous convictions thoroughly 
enjoying simple impiisonment at Government expense If our legislators 
had known the type of men pioceeded against under this section, they 
would hardlv have ruled out rigorous imprisonment in all cases' " 

The Cential Piovinces Criminal Justice Report writes as follows 

“The results of levision of the Code have not been entirely for the best The- 
prisoner is living at Government expense and being confirmed m habits of idleness 
I cannot but feel that it was a mistake to take away the Magistrate's discretion to award' 
the kind of imprisonment best suited to the circumstances of the particulai case Mr 
Findlay, the Deputy Commissioner, I believe, fully concurs m this opinion " 

Now, Su, these extiacts which I have read to the House will show 
you that every executive Government m India every jail authority, 
eveivbody who is in touch with these prisoners, supports the view that 
I have put before the House These Reports seem to me to make out 
an absolutely cleai and convincing case I want to lemmd the House^ 
that I am only asking that the magistrates should have discretion to pass- 
a sentence of simple oi ngoious imprisonment m these cases I do not 
ask that the sentence should necessarily be ngorous imprisonment I anx' 
quite prepaxed to give the magistrate the discretion And here may I 
pause for a moment to lead an extiact from a letter I received this morning' 
from a gentleman who was a meigistiate, whom I do not know personally 
and who was not a member of any of the services He writes 

“CTnder the Indian Penal Code, Magistrates are given the option of sending a 
man to imprisonment or imposing a fine Do Magistrates thereby send every accused 
pei'son to imprisonment^ Take the ordmary offence for criminal force and assault-^ 
sections 352 to 358 I P C I think Magistrates very rarely send accused persona 
under these sections to undergo simple imprisonment The accused person is only 
fined The Magistrate exercises his option wisely Why should he not exercise it 
wisely m these cases 

That IS what he writes That is a view I must ask the House to consider 

Now, Sn Han Smgh Gour in his speech on the last debate purported 
^o explam to the House why the change was made m 1923 I confess' 
he did not, to my mmd, succeed m domg so The arguments Ee used are 
as appropnate to section 110 as they are to section 109 I agree with 
him that the amendment made in the case of section 108 by the sub- 
stitution of simple impnsonment stood on quite a different footing, but the 
analogv between section 108 and section 109 is a false one If you are 
gomg to draw analogies between these sections and if there Is any argu- 
ment to be dedjiced fiom those analogies, the analogv 13 between section 
109 and section 110 

Now, Sir, if I did not think I had an amazingly strong case I should 
not have brought m a Bill at such short notice after the House even by 
a majority of one had rejected mv proposal But I do feel that I have 
an astonishingly strong case I do feel that the facts I have read to the 
House cannot fail to impress IMembers on all Benches I feel, moreover, 
that mv action mav be criticised m other quarters m this respect It is 
often said bv non-officnl iMembers of this House that they have no power, 
and that the admimstration proceeds like a steam roller regardless of 
arcuiments deaf to appeals and never modifies anything Whafe has been 
the result m this case^ The smgle vote of one non-ofBcial Z^fember has' 
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lor three months contmued a state of affairs such as appeals from the 
opinions I have read to the House, and that should be a. very defimte 
imposition of lesponsibility upon the Membeis of this House as to how 
the} exercise then vote The pioposition I am brmgmg before you is 
suppoited h^ e\ei*} executive Government in India It is supported by all 
the jail authoiities and it is biought before you with the full weight of 
the Go\ernoi Geneial in Council This House must really consider before 
it ^otes on pi-oposals such as these, lemembeiing as it must that a smgle 
vote on a question like this decides a matter which is of the greatest 
impoitance to the adnunistration of the jails and to our criminal admimstia- 
tion I do hope the House will, m considermg this Bill, beai that in 
mind thioughout Sir, I move (Applause ) 

Khan Bahadur W M HussanaUy (Smd Muhammadan Eural) I 
ha\e listened to my Honourable fiiend iVIr Amai Nath Dutt with con- 
siderable attention The Honourable the Home Member quoted from the 
opinion of a magistrate which he read to us a httle while ago, and I, 
anotbei magistrate, am here to lay befoie the House my experience of 
uvei h\ent}-five yeais as a magistiate The class of people that are 
hauled up undei this section 109 oi section 110 are generally ruffians and 
dangerous characters, and, so fai as my province is concerned, these 
jieople geneially hide themselves in forests and jungles where they cannot 
be traced, much less can we get any evidence as to their antecedents 
Such people are extremely dangerous m my part of the coimtry and 
cattle lifting is so nfe in my province that your Gnmmal Procedure Code 
and Indian Penal Code have failed so far to stop it so much so that the 
Government of Bombay have recently appomted a Committee which is 
sitting at the piesent moment to devise fm^thei means to stop cattle hfting 
m my provmce This is the class of people that we get undex these two 
sections 109 and 110 So fax as section 110 is concerned, we may be 
ible to get some evidence against them, but so fax as section 109 is con- 
CLined, it IS very difficult to &ad out the antecedents and means of sub- 
'.istence ox these people at all My Honourable friend, Mr Dutt, said 
rliat we, who are here, will also be said to have no means of subsistence, 
uid ui\ Honomable fnend, Mi Joshi, exclaimed that we are getting 
20 a da}, so that the argument put forward by my Honourable fnend 
Mr Dutt is, he will pardon my saying so, puenle It is easy to find out 
whether n man has any means ot living, whethei he has got any occupa- 
tion or not, and }et the class of people that w^e generally get, who go 
about the countr} , are almost beggars and they have nothing to live 
upon Their profession is theft and particularly cattle lifting, in my 
proMnee To commit these men to jai] and make them stay there and 
< n]o\ tliLmsclvcs is certainl} against all canons of propnety and is an 
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section 121- A and similar other sections from the operation of this section 
109 


Mr A Eangaswaroi Iyengar (Tanjoie cum Tnchmopoly Non-Muham- 
inadan Rural) You do not understand it at all 

Mr Amar Nath Dutt As a magistrate he will not understand 

Khan Bahadur W M Hussanally I will go to Mr Eangaswami Iyengar 
for him to explain to me what j\Ir Amai Nath Dutt meant I am 
laying before the House my view as I understand Mr Amar Nath Dutt's 
argument I can understand very well no action being taken undei 
this section against people engaged in pohtical work They could be 
excluded fiom the opeiation of the section That would be a perfectly 
legitimate thing to do Surely, I for one will oppose any person being 
condemned under section 109 if he is hauled up only for his political 
doings But foi that puipose to prevent magistxates from using then 
discretion to gne a condemned man simple or rigorous imprisonment is 
certainly wrong The first duty that is imposed upon us is to look to the 
well-being of society and its safety, and to secure that, we must take 
all precautions possible It is not the interests of individuals that we have 
to take into consideration first The first duty cast upon us is to take the 
safety of the populace into our consideration and foi that purpose %ve aie 
bound to take all steps in our powei to secure that end The interests of 
individuals are quite a secondary thing altogether I have therefore great 
pleasure m supporting the motion brought forward by the Honourable the 
Home Member 

Sir Hari Smgh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan) I must confess that I have been greatly impressed by the speech 
of the Honourable the Home Member but unfortunately he has not rephed 
to the two objections I raised to his measure in September last These 
were first that a preventive action should not be converted into a pumtive 
action and, secondly, what safeguards have you provided agamst the abuse 
of this section, as it has led to glarmg abuse m that pohtical prisoners 
were mcarceiated undei the provisions of this section 109 The Honour- 
able the Home Member has quoted the opmions of the Local Governments 
and the Inspectors General of Prisons I have the very greatest lespect 
foi both of them but I should nave expected the Honourable the Home 
Member to ask two questions of these Local Governments and Inspectois 
Gei\eral of Prisons He should have said that this Bill has been thrown 
out by the Legislative Assembly because an allegation has been made 
agamst the magistracy m India and particularly agaanst the magistracy 
in Nagpur that flag ogitatois numbenng not dozens but hundreds were 
mcarceiated under the provisions of section 109 Is this nght or is this 
wnong? If it was wrong, what action have you taken agamst those who 
weie lesponsible for imprisonmg these people imder the provisions of section 
109^ What action have you taken agamst the Government* that has 
prostituted the use pi this section? It is agamst that that this House 
entered its emphatic protest and I should have expected the Honourable 
the Home Member to come here, at any rate, and assure this House that 
whatever may have happened in the past, the Government should be 
placed upon a locus pemtentxae and this section will no longer be used 
in the future as it has been in the past for imprisoning persons who 
certainly never came withm the widest four comers of that section I ask 
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the Honourable the Home Member does he justify the action of the Local 
Government? Does he justify the action of the local magistracy, which 
tolerated the abuse of this section, not in mdividual cases but in cases- 
after cases after a solemn protest and warning was given to the Govern- 
ment by the Local Bar Association that this section was bemg abused in 
the name of the law ? What action did the Local Government take ? The 
Honourable the Home Member knows all the facts The Governor of the 
provmces cam*e to consult him What advice did he give him on the 
gross abuse of section 109 of the Cnminal Procedure Code? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Who was the Governor? 

Six Hari Singh Qour Sir Prank Sly What action, I submit, did the 
Home Member take agamst, as I have said, the gross abuse of this section 
109 and what guarantee, Sir, aia you prepared to give to this House that 
this section will not be abused m future as it has been m the past? If 
such an assurance is forthcoming, be sure we are not here to obstruct the 
Government, we are here to support them so far as we are able to suppoH 
them reasonably I submit, Sir, that whaO is passmg through my mind 
IS that in a case of pohtical disturbance and unrest m the future there 
may be a recurrence of this glarmg abuse and it is to safeguard agamst 
that contingency that many of my friends are reluctant to vote for this 
measure I would like to have a statement from the Honourable the Home 
Member on that subject 

jMy next submission is, I have not the shghtest doubt that m normal 
times this section is reserved for rogues and vagabonds and I do not agree 
with my friend the Honourable Mr Chaman Lall that the proper place 
for these rogues and vagabonds is a workhouse They do not want work^ 
the\ are thieves Well, so far as these people are concerned this section 
I submit, has never been abused, m normal cases the section has never 
been abused, it is only in cases of political unrest and on sporadic occasions 
when the Local Government loses its head and inspires the magistracy 
to convict these people under section 109, that the local magistracy feel 
justified and convictions by dozens are had every day It is, I submit, 
against the abuse of that section that we reqiure an assurance Well, 
Sir the Honourable the Home Member has told us nothmg as to what 
the \ievr of the Local Government is on this very important question 
\\hich brought to his notice He has said nothmg at a‘ll as to 

vhii action he himself, possessing the power as he does of supervision 
direction and control, took in the interests of public liberty against the 
erratic action of a Local Government and a local magistracy m imprisomng 
people b^ dozens 

Mr President Order, order The Honourable Member is repeating 
the s une argument over and over again I must warn the Honourable 
Member against such repetition 

Sir Hail Singh Gout I do not qiute remember how many times I 
r^p iited It but it seems that I have been repeating it from September 
I md b i c not had a reply vet I await the reply 

lir President The Honourable Member is not justified m using the 
s i^guirunt again and again m the same speech 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces European) Sir, as point- 
ed oiu the Honourable the Home Member v/hen this motion was before 
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the House is part of mother Bill on the llth fetplembcr Inst, the evidence 
^\huh hns now been placed in tiio hands of Honourable Afeinbcrs was not 
luaihblo The St vtcinont of Objects and Reasons m the fonner Bill set 
out aii a f^round for this measure that most of the persons agumsfe whom 
procoedini;s are t ikon under section 109 are persons for whom simple im- 
pn^onment is quite unsuit ihle We irt tied h\ section 3G of the Prisons- 
Act Simple imprisonment means nnpnsonmont without an^ work uhat- 
c\er winch the prisoner does not wish to do Unforlunuteh wo have not 
m lei’ll phrasLolog\ anv duision of rigorous unpnbonmenl into various 
diMsions — Diva^ions 1, 2 nul G as impnbonment with hard labour is divided 
m Engl md But m jail practice T think it is well known (/ht Honoitrable 
Mtinhtr 'Th il jiolitioi ms are lUtrcitcd’*) that work is siuted to the 
cnnmialU^ and to the ph^bical abilit\ of the prisoner 

Mr Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta Non Muhammadan Urban) Not 
alwius (L uigliur ) 
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Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon I am pointing out bow the High Court 
looks at these things 

He goes on to say 

“Section no is a most necessary section in our Code of Criminal Procedure, but 
it IS essentially a preventue section and is designed to make people Lcup vithm the 
bounds of law by providing sureties when it is evident that they are people oi cnrninaJ 
tendency A failure to provide sureties in\oKc3 irapnsonment •Vs section 110 iz 
preventive rather than punitive/' 

I do not know whether m;\ friend Sir Han Singh Gour ha^ seen tins cusO 

^ it would appear that m ordinary cases the imprisonment should bo simple, and 
indeed under section 123, sub section 6, the Magistrate in each ca^o has to ejiercisc hi3 
discretion and decide whether on the lacts or each case the impnsonmcnt should be 
simple or rigorous I have made these observations on this section because I think 
there may be cases in which it would be sufficient to restrain a man by keeping bun 
m prison and ordering such imprisonment to be simple In the pre^ient case, however, 
as I have said above, I think the Magistrate’s order ^ as proper and the apphcatiou 
for revision is rejected ” 

Now, Su*, I do not say that the Allahabad High Court, or the Chief 
Justice of the Allahabad High Court stands alone in this supervision, this 
protection of the rights and hberties of the subject Are not all the High 
Courts to be trusted to do the same thing? That is the question here 
Some of the arguments which have been advanced might almost suggest 
to one who did not know any better that the question before the House 
was whether under section 109 imprisonment, on failure to provide secu- 
nties, should be rigorous or simple It is nothmg of the kind The ques- 
tion IS whether or not a magistrate deahng with a case under section 109 
should have discretion The Legislature does not say that in cases under 
section 110 the imprisonment must be ngorous then should the 

Legislature say that in cases under section 109 the impnsonment must be 
simple^ That is what the Legislature says at present, and that is the error 
which the Bill before the House seeks to correct If only one per cent 
of the cases dealt with under section 109 were cases of previous convicts, 
it would be sufficient to justify a discretion being left with our courts 
But, from the figures which have been given to us, we find that, out of 
3,134 people who were m Indian jails on the 1st October 1925, no less 
than 1,085, or if we add the Punjab 140 plus that figure, had standmg 
against them convicbons mcludmg an element of theft Now it might 
short-sightedly be argued, if these people were previous convicts or if they 
were habitual thieves, why did you not deal with them under section 110? 
The answer is obvious A man is proceeded against because he has no 
ostensible means of hvelihood, but nothing else is known against him 
He may have half a dozen abases, he may have changed his name He 
IS proceeded against under section 109 because nothing more is known 
about him He is called upon to give security and in default sent to 
prison His antecedents are then discovered and it is found from finger 
prints and otherwise, that he has anything from one to 13 convictions for 
theft standing against him Now will anv Member of the House say that 
a man of that land should be given what is at present m India simple im- 
pnsonment, that IS imprisonment without work? Surely the fact that over 
30 per cent of people have been found to be previous convicts or were 
previous convicts of those that were m jail on the 1st October, only shows 
bow correct was the estimate which the authorities arresting and the 
courts sending them to jail had of their real characters If a magistrate 
has no discretion in this matter, the whole administration is paralysed m 
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dealing with people of this class It is very difficult to find out the ante 
cedents of a man who has changed his name and who is trying to hide 
himself and who has no ostensible means of livelihood Extreme cases 
were put forward of the poor unfortunate man who has no means of hveh- 
hood because fortune has gone against him, who is simply hard up and who 
19 lun m Surely the magistrate, under the supervision of the High Court, 
must be trusted to distinguish such cases from the cases of the obvious 
potential criminal who is before him, and to award simple impnsonment 
m cases wffiere ngorous mipnsonment is not called for? It is a matter for 
trusting the judiciary A Legislature which does not give a reasonable 
amount of trust to its judicial y can nevei hope to succeed I say that, 
by accepting this Bill, all this House will secme will be to give a reason- 
able discretion to the magistiates, and it will prevent a large number of the 
people wffio are the diegs of society being, as they now are, the elite of 
the jail communitios 


Div/an Bahadur T Eangachanar (Madras City Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) Sir, the Honourable the Home Member has made a respon 
sible appeal to us with all the earnestness and sincenty which we always 
associate with him, and I felt it my duty to examine the materials which 
he has placed before us in asking us to revise the decision that we have 
twuce given on this subject The Honourable the Home Member, if he 
had examined the matenals placed before him in that judicial frame of 
mind which I expect he should show on an occasion of this sort, would 
have found that the conclusion he should have come to lies m a different 
direction to the one which he has adopted I have examined those mate- 
rials and wish to draw his attention to the gross defects which apparently 
exist in the administration of section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
May I draw his attention to the remarks made bv different Governments 
and other people, for instance at page 1 of this White paper I find this 
statement made bv the Government of Bengal 

“Many peisons dealt with under this section are habitual cninmals 
I find also at page 3 an extract from the Government Jail Eeport 

“Man\ of these prisoners are habituals with several previous convictions*', 
and at page 4 also — that is from the Bihar and Onssa Jail Eeport 

“Simple imprisonment has little to commend it at any time, to give it to habitual 
criminals of the worst type is distinctly dangerous ** 

I find also at page 6 

“On my recent inspection of the jail I found one man with 13 previous convections 
thoroughly enjoying simple impnsonment at Gkivemment expense ** 

Note 13 previous convictions 1 And I find also in another place at page 4 

‘There were 95 pnsoners m our jails on the 1st January 1924 who were undergoing 
simple impnsonment under section 109 of whom 33 had previous convictions, some- 
of them as many as 7 tunes “ 


Did it strike the Honourable the Home Member that there is something 
wrong with his magistracy and pohce? Is this the proper section to 
applv to cases where you have to deal with habitual criminal offenders^ 
I think Sir, section 110 mav stand repealed if section 109 is to he used 
against habitual offenders If Honourable Members have the Criminal 
Procedure Code berore them they will find that for this senous class of 


cases of habitual offenders section 110 provides a more senous 
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What ignoianoe of law by the way, because you cannot deal with a person 
under section 109 foi years, in fact for not more than one year, he cannot 
be called upon to give secunty for more than a year 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman He can be called upon to 
give secunty twice or more 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar * That is not the proper procedure I 
take it However, having mentioned that, what do they say? 

“It IS suggested that instructions might be issued to the police that wherever 
possible prisoners should be charged under section 110 instead of section 109 ** 

That IS the proper lemedy to adopt I endorse the view that habitual 
cnmmals should not be dealt with under this simple imprisonment section, 
specially certam habitual cnmmals of the worst type May I ask the Hon- 
ourable the Home Member to adopt the obvious remedy which hes m his 
hand of issuing stnct instructions so that the provisions of the Gnmmal 
Procedure Code may be more carefully read and apphed and not misapphed 
■Sir, we have a suspicion that these sections are used for pohtical offenders 
and we have it m the Central Provmces and Berar Criminal Justice Admi- 
nistration Report for 1924 What does it say? 

“ The previous year’s figures were particularly Jinflated by the Flag Agitation in 
Nagpur and the fall is the natural result of a more calm political atmosphere ” 

So, whenever you have got a calm pohtical atmosphere, the figures go low 
If you have a shghtly agitated pohtical atmosphere the figures nse I do 
not know if my Honourable friend Sir Henry Stanyon has noticed it, but 
these gentlemen who speak m these reports have a deep-rooted aversion to 
simple imprisonment as such Did my Honourable fiiend read the re- 
maiks of these executive officers who have got that view? Here are two 
or three extiacts which I will read 

“ Simple imprisonment is of little value from a penal point of view ” 

That is what the Bihar and Orissa Jails authonty says Another man 
says 

“ As has been mentioned in the report for previous >ears, th-is form of punishment 
(that i8y simple imprisonment) works adversely on jail discipline ” 

And long before we made the amendment, this is what the Central Pro 
vmces and Berar Jails authonty says 

“ I have already commented — was urntten tn 192 ^ and we passed out amende 
ment only tn 1923 ) — upon the unsmtabibty of such sentences (namely^ simple imprison 
ment\ m my previous annual reports, and it is unnecessary to say anythmg now ” 

So, Su, the mentalitv of the persons who wnte these leports is quite 
different from the mentahty of legislators Legislators have to look at it 
from the brpad pomt of view of civihsmg influence Here the executive 
look at it from the broad pomt ot view of executive highhandedness and 
of mamtainmg terror and discipline If left to them, what mil they do? 
They will abohsh simple imprisonment en bloi for any offence, whether it 
be for defamation or for anythmg else “ Simple imprisonment is imsuited 
to ]ail disciphne m this country This lorm oi punishment works adversely 
on jail discipline So with this horror of simple imprisonment these 
authorities make these reports 

There is one sentence to which I may call the Honourable the Home 
Member* s attention Apparently some ot these reports were made^on a 
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general reqmsition from the Home Department, Judicial, dated Slst 
August, 1928, mquirmg how the new amendments of the Cnminal Pro- 
cedure Code weie worlang I may be mistaken but this is what the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay says 

With reference to your letter, No F Judicial, dated the 31st Au^at, 1923, 
I am directed by the Governor in Council to slate for the information of the Govern 
ment of India that the amended Code of Crimmal Procedure has not been m operation 
long enough to enable any decided opimon to be given on its actual working Minor 
defects have been brought to notice ** 

— and this is one of those minor defects ! — 

“ The provisions of section 123 limiting imprisonment under section 109 to simple- 
imprisonment has been noticed by several officers 

— withm a few months, mmd you, this letter askmg foi information goes m 
August, 1923, and writing on the 5th February, 1925, this is what the Gov- 
emment of Bombay says 

“ as providing entirely inappropriate punishment for the majority of the persona 
concerned ** 

May I saj that we have not tned this change long enough to attempt 
mend it now ? Su, we are familial m couits that there can be no apphca- 
tion for a leview of a leview This motion before the House is really m the 
nature of an application for a review of a review Has this Legislature 
not deliberately come to a conclusion twice on the matter? Sir, we know 
what soifi of persons should be dealt wath under section 109 If the 
magistiac;) and the police deal wath other classes of persons who should 
have been dealt with under section 110, we cannot help that Let them 
apph the proper section and then they will have the nght remedy There 
16 no use complaining and trying to mislead a lay House and saying * ‘Habitual 
criminals of the worst type have been dealt mth under section 109 That 
IS ^our fault and not our fault Your fault was m dealing with these 
persons under section 109 instead of section 110, and then to come forward 
and make quotations from these reports saying that this is not an adequate 
fonn of punishment for such persons — we agree — ^but the fault lies with 
you and not w^th the Legislature 

Sir, I therefore sa\ that no case has been made out on the matenala 
placed before us This is the paper on which the Honourable the 
Home ^fembcr has asked us to revise our decision I would be the 
fir&t to revise m\ decision if I was really satisfied that there was a 
case for revision I entirely agree with the remarks made that habitual 
cninmals should not be let off with simple imprisonment But, Sir, apply 
the proper section and \ou will not have reason to complam 

M\ Honourable fnend, Sir Henry Stanyon, referred to cases where it 
was d^covered aftci the persons were sent to jail that they had been pro- 
viousK convicted Sir, how is the magistrate to have the prescience ta 
know that thev liad been previously convicted, if the police themselves did 
not know Docs m> Honourable fnend evpect the magistrates to give 
n^orou^ impnsonmtut on tiie offchance that they may have been previously 
coinutr/J > Lither the police knew their duty oi they did not If thev did 
Kra u tliK inm had previous convictions, it is their fault We cannot 
hell) them Einplo} better policemen who know their business We pay 
tin in unnK ind wt- c\pect them to apply the proper section We expect 
ch in to colkct tin. niatenals and place them before the magistrate On 
ini. ufichanCt that a man ma\ have been previously convicted, to give o 
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discietion to these magistiates is a dangerous thing My Honourable fiiend 
says Aftei all we aie only giving a discietion to magistrates " Sir, who 
aie the magistrates? May I read just one passage? 

Khan Bahadur W M Hussanally Ig previous conviction evidence 
undei section 110? 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachariar Most ceitainly I am surprised afc 
my Honouiable fiiend, a retired magistrate, putting me that question 
Sir, what does it say? May I draw my Honourable friend's attention tc» 
what the Magistiate of Benares says on page 6? He says that he and (ns 
sub’divisional officers considei — and these are the persons to be entrusted 
with the discretion — that from the executive pomt of view the curtadmeat 
of their discretion to award rigorous imprisonment is unfortunate Are 
we to entrust these unfortunate magistrates who now suffer under rhe 
combined executive and judicial functions m their hands, who have their 
executive bias now, with this discretion^ Sir, the Legislature has done 
wisely m taking away the discretion from these sub-divisional magistrates 
By all means bring these people under really strictly judicial officers 
Separate the executive and judicial functions I am w illin g to entrust 
them with any amount of discretion But so long as the present system 
coutmues of combining executive and judicial functions, the sub-divisional 
magistrates will complam that then executive discretion has been taken- 
away Su, it will be dangerous on the part of the Legislature to entrust 
them with this discretion, and I appeal to the House to reject this motion 

Mr H Tonkinson (Home Department Nominated Official) Sir, even 
at this late stage I propose to apply the test given by my Honourable 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Eangachaiiar, and to appeal to him for his vote 

Mr M A Jinnah Too late 

Mr H Tonki n son He says that section 109 has been an entirely mcor- 
rect section to use agamst a habitual criminal of the worst type Well, 
Sir let us take a case Suppose you have a man who has been sentenced^ 
to imprisonment foi theft four, five or six times and then m certam circum 
stances, which I will refer to later, he is proceeded against once more 
My Honourable friend says that man is a habitual criminal, and he should 
be dealt with tmder section 110 Well, Sir, speaking as a District Magis 
trate who m time gone by has had to deal with many appeals of persons 
ordered to furmsh security under these sections, — I would inform my Hon- 
ouiable friend that I would have admitted the appeal and released the 
prisoner who was merely proceeded agamst imder section 110 on account ot 
previous convictions Suppose the circumstances are as follows He 
found taking precautions — I am readmg from section 55 

“ to conceal his presence within the limits of such station, under circumstances 
which afford reason to believe thit he as taking such precautions with a \iew to 
committing a cogmsable offence ** 

Uudei that section, Sir, an officer m chaige of a police station is em 
powered to anest that man He arrests him He finds that he has had 
previous convictions He is possibly m possession of house-breakmg im 
plements piovided foi m auothei section, section 54 The section under 
which it w^as mteuded that he should be proceeded agamst is 109 You 
ha'^ e crot here a habitual offendei You cannot at once prove, at the time of 
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proceeding agamst him, that he is actually obtamjmg his hvohhood t>y, 
thieving You have defimte evidence under section 109, clause (a), and 
you proceed agamst him under that provision Sir, you have here there- 
fore a definite case of a habitual offender of the worst type who ceitainly 
should be pioceeded agamst under section 109, a peison who was mtended 
to be piuceeded against under section 109 I therefore appeal, Sir, to my 
‘Honourable friend the Deputy President foi his vote 

Lala Lajpat Eai (Jullundur Division Non-Muhammadan) Sir, i 
hstened to the speech of the Honourable the Home Member with great 
attention and since then I have gone thxough the White Book which he 
has so kindly placed at our disposal I find fiom the White Book that 
the opinions quoted there are mainly based on two oi three grounds The first 
and the most important is that many habitual offenders have been dealt with 
under section 109 and that it is inexpedient and impioper that they should 
have been awarded simple impnsonment That part of the Government 
case has been demohshed by my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur T 
Rangachanar, and I should have thought that after his weighty argument 
and after his almost conclusive speech on the point the Government would 
have accepted what he said But I am afraid, just as the Local Govern- 
ments have complained of hardened criminals being sentenced under sec- 
tion 109 to simple impnsonment, so the Government Members who are 
hardened executive officers have given ground for complaint that they 
want more and more power to suit then purposes Arguments theiefoie 
do not appeal to them I do not want to lepeat the arguments advanced 
by my Honourable friend Mx Rangachanar, but I consider them to be 
very very cogent Section 110 of the Onminal Procedure Code is so 

exhaustive that one cannot believe that any cases of habitual offenders or 

of persons having previous convictions against them could possibly be 
brought under section 109 But assuming that there are some such cases 
as cannot be brought under section 110 and must be brought under section 
109, then the remedy for that state of things is diffeient It is not the 
remedy which m\ Honourable fnend is seelang The remedy hes in the 
enactment of another clause providing for cases in which the persons brought 
before the magistrate have previous convictions against them or are habitual 
offenders Under the section as it stands I submit he has not made out a 
case for the change he proposes 

The second argument used, Sir, in the opinion recorded in this \\Tiite 
Paper are considerations of jails discipline I want to ask this House if 
the law lb going to be changed in the interests of justice and order or to 

help the jail administration m maintaining their discipline I submit it 

would be a travesty of justice altogether to go m for a proceeding of that 
kind, but that is the practical consideration wffiich is pi*ominently kept m 
view in most of the opinions recorded m this White Book Sii, you will 
find officer after officer saying that the presence of simple imprisonment 
prisoners has a very bad effect on jail discipline, on other pnsoners who 
are there You will find that in the different opimons quoted, par- 
ticuhrlv m the extracts given from jail reports, no other argument is ad- 
vanced except that of discipline In my judgment the whole of this 
Wlute Paper makes out a case for a reform of jail administration rather 
than for a change in the direction of providing rigorous impnsonment 
for persons proceeded against under section 109 of the Cnminal Procedure 
Code The very fact that very many hardened cnmmals and persons with 
a largo number of previous convictions were sentenced to impnsonment 
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under section 109 shows that all these pievious sentences had had abso- 
lutely no effect on their moiale and that then residence in jail had not reform- 
ed them, which shows that there is somethmg ladically wrong with the ad- 
ministration of jails in this country It all depends on the pomt of view fiom 
which the jail admimstiation is looked at I am afiaid the jail administra- 
tion in this country proceeds more on the basis of giving deterrent punish- 
ment rather than with the object of reform If the jail administration had 
been based, and if it were conducted on the principle of effectmg reform 
m the persons sent to jail, you would not have that complaint here to-day 
'that prisoners who had several previous convictions against them were 
found guilty of such a life as would bnng them imder section 109 of the 
Ciimmal Pi’ocedme Code I submit it is most anomalous that 
the preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure Code should 
not be used foi the piup^ose of punishment,^ for punitive pur- 
poses It cannot be allowed in any counti\ The whole tiouble 
IS that several of these officers who have given these opinions do 
not like simple imprisonment Simple imprisonment they say, spoils jail 
disciphne The remedy then is to abolish simple impnsonment and sub- 
stitute for it some other kmds of punishment other than imprisonment with 
hard labour such as are resorted to m other countries where jail disciphne 
does not suffer on account of such substitutes From the very nature of 
“things most of these persons who aie sentenced to simple imprisonment m 
default of furnishing security for good behaviour under this section must be 
poor and without any ostensible means of living That fact alone should 
'prevent this House from making the change which the Honourable the 
Home Member wants this House to make because I can say from my per- 
sonal expenence, from observation in jail where I was for 20 months, that 
the poor people have the hardest possible life in the jails It is this class 
which will suffer haidei if thev are sentenced under this section to rigorous 
impnsonment As my fnend Pandit Shamlal Nehru pointed out, they 
wall be the people who wall have to work for others who have money to 
get themselves excused from hard labour It will be extremely nsky, Sir, 
to allow the magistrates a discretion of the kind the Honourable the Home 
Member desires to give them The jail administration of this coimtiy is 
very verv defective The only preventive section under which it mav be 
proper to award rigorous impnsonment in default of secunty is section 
110 and that deals wnth hardened cnmmals It is so exhaustive, as I have 
already pointed out, that it is difficult to imagine that there can be any 
case which remams outside the scope of that section to be brought under 
section 109 Sir, I want to repeat that it will be very unjust, very anoma- 
lous, very unfair to change this law in order to help the jail admimstration 
and suit the convemence of those jail superintendents who find it difficult 
to provide for pnsoners sentenced to simple impnsonment in a suitable 
manner One of the Local Governments has suggested the proper remedy 
and that is the Local Government of the Central Provinces against whom 
60 much has been said Thev begin bv saving in the last sentence of their 
report on page 3 of the White Paner that in then opinion the section should 
be amended by restonng the disci etion to awaid imprisonment rigorous 
or simple, ‘^otherwise special wards wall be required for tlic segregation 
of persons impnsoned under section 109 of the Ciiminal Procedure Code 
That IS what they say, but it is not a special ward for poisons sentenced 
under section 109, but a special ward for persons sentenced to simple im- 
pnsonment that IS wanted That is the propei lomedv winch ought to be 
adopted by Government because most of the opinions zclied on by him re- 
tcord a complaint that simple impnsonment mtoi fores very much with jail 
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discipline On page 4 m the t.\tract from the United Provinces Jud lio- 
porb, ifc IS stated 

**Tho piesonco of these idle prisonoro in jaib, is the Jaib Connmttoo pointed oat, 
18 bad for jail discipline ** 

The Jail Committee, bu, made its report in 1020 There has been no 
Jail Committee since then, and tlicrcdoiu the objection is not to the neW 
\m , but to the exislenco of simple imprisonment us a fonn of punishment 
That opinion theiofoic caiiies no weight so fai us the eirect of the now law 
IS couceined The next extract is taken from tlio Bihar and Onssa Jail 
Eepoit wheie it is said 

** Simple imprisonment is of httio \aluo from penal point of v]e\/, ^and the 
recent change m the Ciinunal Procedure Code by Avluch only simple imprisonment 
can be awarded under Section 109 \m 11, I fear, mcrciso the di/TiculOes of jail adrai- 
matration 

That IS practically the "mam consideration present to the Jail authorities 
The Eeport adds 

“ Simple imprisonment has little to commend it at any time, to give it to habitual 
criminals of the worst type is distinctly dangerous ** 

If SO, make a special proMsion foi !?ucli cases Why make a general 
provision that everybody who is proceeded against under sectaon 109 is 
hable to rigorous impnsonment at the sweet will of the magistrate? Another 
extract says that these persons m many cases ‘*mdulge m behaviour sub- 
versive of jail discipline " There evei'y one harps on jail discipline There 
13 no question of justice, fauness noi of the mteicsts and safety of society 
The only question before these officers is one of jail discipline Let us 
take another extract from the Bihar and Orissa J ail Eeport 

“ The number of simple imprisonment prisoners in our jails is becoming quite 
an embarrassment, and at least one experienced Superintendent thinks it a danger* 
and I agree with him 

Now, Sir, may I ask if these are the grounds upon which a change 
in the present law can be asked foi by the Government simply because 
the Superintendents of Jails find that the presence of simple impnson- 
ment prisoners m jails is subversive of discipline and that they are a 
danger according to one at least of the Jail Supenntendents of Bihai and 
Orissa 

You will again find the same thing in the extract fiom the Central Pro- 
vinces J-ail Eeport It is given on page 5 

As has been mentioned in the reports for previous years, — not after this law 
was passed, — ^this form of punishment works adversely on jail discipline 

That IS the principle befoie them The wntei of the Cential Piovmces 
and Berar Eeport adds 

‘*It gives him, i e , the simple imprisonment prisoner, great satisfaction to be able 
to tell the Superintendent that he does not intend to work 

It oftends the Supeimtendent s dignity and his sense of discipline The 
Superintendent does not like the idea that any man who has been sentenced 
to impnsonment should have vhat he, the Supeimtendent, considers a 
happ\ go lucky life Other portions of these Eeports have already been 
read to vou I submit that the complaint that habitual offenders have 
been sentenced to impnsonment under section 109 and that this kind of 
punishment is subversive of ]ail discipline aie absolutely insufficient gi-ounds 
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on which to ask for a change in the law Ihey aie not only msulhciont, 
but I thinlv they aie dangeious giounds on which to change the law as 
proposed My Honourable fiiends have sJiown what a political danger 
there is m such a course The case of Nagpur has been quoted so often 
that it need not be lepealed I was ]ust jnfoimed by my Honouiablo 
fnend Dr Lohokaie of a case ^^hele people guilty of pickettmg had been 
sentenced to imprisonment imdei section 1U9 of the Criminal Procoduro 
Code So you wall see Nagpur does not stand alone, there are othoi places 
where this section has been misused My friend Mr Bipin Chandra Pal 
said if he could be assured thar this section would not be used foi political 
j)mposes, he would be ready to consider the proposed change on its merits 
I consider that even regardless of political considerations m the gcneial 
interests of society, it would be absolutely unjust to change the 
Jaw as is proposed Section 109 is a purely pieventivc section 
and provides for cases which do not come either under section 
107 or section 108, and 110 It gives an extia latitude to the police to 
use their preventive methods for the purpose of preventing people who 
have no ostensible means of kvelihood from lurking about I submit such 
a section does not require a piovision for rigoious imprisonment My fiicnd 
Tandit Shamlal Nehru has given some cases m which this section was 
misused I can tell you from my own experience that many times the 
police have used this section not only for political purposes but also for 
^preadmg terror Undei this section they arrest and detain many persons 
•against whom they have a grudge to satisfy, but against whom they cannot 
proceed under any other section Knowing as we do that the 
section IS so abused, it would be very dangerous in our opinion to pro- 
vide that people who are arrested on the merest suspicion, and who can- 
not at a particular moment give account of themselves which would 
satisfy the pohee or who cannot show that they have some means of live- 
lihood should be asked to give security, and if they fail to give security, 
should be sentenced to a term of rigorous imprisonment for one year I sub- 
mit that is not what is required There have been many cases in my exper- 
ience where the section was used to get hold of a supposed cnminal in 
order to fish out evidence against him The idea was that af there iraa 
evidence he would be charged, otherwise discharged This section, Sir, is 
bemg used foi several miscellaneous purposes It is a very useful and handy 
•weapon My learned friends on the other side base their case on reports, 
but we know how m actual life these sections are \^orked by the police 
and the magistracy I do not want to make any leflections on the mngis- 
dracY as a class, but here in this House and in this debate we have had 
two mstanees of Honourable ^Members who did not know what the law 
was although they had been magistrates for several years jn their own 
jurisdictions The law rna\ be changed when on the evidence of several 
vears’ working it is found inadequate or defective, but we have the testi- 
monv of the Bombav Government that the hiu has not been sufTieicntlv 
long m force to enable them to give a sound judgment as to whether it 
had failed or succeeded The opinions of executive officers are always m 
favour of making th*^ lau more stnngont ''flu v lool onlv to thrir difficulties 
and not to the rights and liberties of the subject I submit that tho^e 
opimons should not carr^ much right IVr r jnnot be persuaded to change 
the law at the mere uhirn of thr CArciitur We should see for oursrl'-os 
whether any ca<=e has bern made out m the general interests of socieH 
Tie law has only been m force for a short time" and the experience of th&t 
time certain]} doc= not justify the change proposed On the contrary 
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would be exticmeh dangcixDUS to accept the piineiplc? underlying the* 
present Bill I thercfoie oppose the motion 

*Mr M A Jinnah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) Sir, the^ 
only reason I have got up to speak is that I thought the Honourable the 
Home Member might rebuke me, as he did on anothei occasion, for not 
taking part in this debate When this matter was discussed in this House 
in September I did not take part noi did I vote one way or the other I 
remamed perfectly neutral when the division w^as taken last September 
and the Home Member's Bill was defeated He has appealed to us to 
day that this is an important matter and therefore we must give it care* 
ful consideration Now , Sir, I should have thought that the Honourable 
the Home Member would have waited a little longer and not taken the* 
advantage which the Government enjoy undei the procedure of this House, 
namely, that any Bill which has been rejected — of course this was not 
rejected because the Home Member refused to move the consideration of 
the Bill 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I moved the Bill leaving out. 
this clause 


Mr A Eangaswami Iyengar And then brought m a separate Bill 

Mr M A Jinnah And now we have got this separate Bill My point 
is that ordinarily what happens is this, that when a Bill or a Resolution 
IS rejected, you cannot bnng it up for a year But the Honourable the 
Home Member, mstead of waitmg for some time and then coming to this 
House and making out a strong case for the present Bill, has taken the 
earliest opportumty to bnng this very clause again in the shape of another 
Bill before this House Well, now, Sir, what is the justification? As far 
as the Bombay Government are concerned, it has already been pointed 
out that the Bombay Government say this, that the provisions of section 
123 limitmg the impnsonment under section 109 to simple impnsonment 
have been noticed by several officers to provide an entirely in- 
appiopnate punishment for the majority of persons concerned Now tho 
House will note the words “ for the majontv of the persons concerned 
But we have a very illummatmg statement from the Bombay Jails Report 
and that statement says this 

“ The number of prisoners sentenced to simple imprisonment was 1,177 as compared 
with 1,021 in the previous year The increase is mainly due to the amendment oF 
the Criminal Procedure Code prohibiting the award of rigorous imprisonment to 
persons in default of giving security under section 109 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code Many of these prisoners are habituals ** — 

that IS to say, the additional number, the difference between 1,021 and 
1,177— 

“ Many of these prisoners are hahituaJs with several previous convictions and it 
IS clearly wrong that such persons should be maintained for months or years in entire 
idleness at the public expense ** 

Now the remedy for that is suggested by this very opimon which I am 
reading 

** It IS suggested that instructions might be issued to the i>olice that wherever 
possible prisoners should he charged under section 110 instead of under section 109 
They can then be sentenced to rigorous impnsonment if they fail to produce security 


^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member 
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The Bombay uuthoiifcies therefoxe observe that the remedy is in the hands 
of the executive Nou , the Honourable Mr Tonkmson said that section 
109 IS intended foi and it is the only section under which you can biing^ 
habituals 

Mr H Tonlanson That is not ^\hat I said at all 

Mr M A Jinnah I am qiute willing that the Honomable Mr Tonlanson 
should make a statement as to what he meant He clearly conveyed this 
idea that section 109 is tlie only section under which you can bnng habi- 
tuals, and that is how" I understood him 

Mr H, Tonkinson The statement that I made was that in certam cases' 
ceitain habituals can only be proceeded against under section 109, at a 
particuhu time they cannot be proceeded against undei section 110 That 
is an entire!} different statement 

Mr* M A Jinnah Well, if that is his statement, all I can say is it is 
as vague as it is uielevant What are those certain cases, w^ill the Hon- 
ourable ^Member say? What are the circumstances, what aie the cases? 
It is all very well, Sa, to say certain cases imder certam circumstances 
could not be proceeded against under section 110 but must be bmught 
imdei section 109 Which case is that? I can quite understand if Mr 
Tonkinson had said that the clear distinction between section 109 and sec- 
tion 110 IS this, that section 110 deals with certain specified offences which 
are mentioned theiem They aie all specified and what is more, another 
additional condition is laid down undei section 110, that that person who 
can be pmsecuted for an} of those offences which are mentioned m sec- 
tion 110 (a), (6), (c), (d) and so on, must be within the local limits of the 
magistrate’s jurisdiction, but section 109 disiegards the question whether 
that person was within the local limits of that magistrate or not The 
person may have come entire]} fiom outside, absolutely from outside, 
but if be entei-s the jurisdiction of the magistrate and if the magistiate can 
be satisfied that any person — these aie the words of section 109, clause 
(a), — “ that any person is taking precautions to conceal his presence within 
the local limits of such Magistrate’s jiuisdiction,” — not necessarily resi- 
dent theie and that theie is reason to believe that such person is taking 
such precautions with a view to comnoitting any offence” he can be prosecute 
ed It does not necessanlv follow that he has committed any offence be- 
fore that 01 that he is a habitual offender, if he has gone there and he is 
concealing himself with a view to commit an offence — ^it mav b© it is the 
very fiist offence that he desires to commit and that he has committed no 
offence yet — ^he can be hauled up undei section 109 It is no use therefore 
saymg — and I do not agree with Honourable Members who put foiwvard this 
argument — that it is wrongly used and that this powei is abused I say if 
I went to Nagpur 

Sir Han Singh Gout You would be m jail very soon 

Mr M A Jinnah If I went to Nagpur and if I went to take part in 
that movement which was going on and I had been taken before the 
magistrate under section 109 I would have honestly said to him Yes, 

I have come here for this purpose ” I would not have demed it I am 
there with a view to committing an offence and I shall be liable to be bound 
over under this section rightly 

Mr 0 Duralswaml Aiyangar* May I ask you whether under clause (a) 
or clause (6)^ 
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Mr M A, Jlnuali Clause (a), I am taik/ng of clause (a) 1 shall bo 

liable to be bound over 

Lala Duni Oliand. That is a stiange exj^osition of the law 

Mr M A, Jirmali* I beg to differ fiom the Honourable Member who 
has better knowledge of law than I have, but I say wc arc now really run- 
ning away from the leal issue It is no use saying that a magistrate uill 
be abusing that power It is not for that reason tliab I am opposing this 
Bill My reason is this, that uudci seetion 110 if you wish to eollar a 
habitual offender foi specified offences which cover a \cry laigc area — almost 
everything that you can imagine is coveied — then the magistrate can proceed 
under section 110 But if you want to e dlai a man under section 109 (tf), 
that IS to say, foi offences othei than tJie offences specified in section 110, 
then I say the punishment should not bo iigoious impiisoninont, but simple 
jmpnsonment 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar* That is the point 

Mr M A Jinnaii That is my point That is with legaid to section 
109(a) , and I say that I would like to have a chance or rather a choice, 
if I went to Nagpur, and I should ceitamly piefer simple imprisonment to 
rigorous imprisonment, because I think it will bo more comfortable it 
any rate 

Well, Sir, we come now to clause (b) With regard to clause (b) I 
agree that the words of that clause are very wide, but j:hey have already 
received judicial interpretation m various courts Of course it may be 
abused that is a clause which I can understand bemg abused, and it may oe 
abused not merely on the ground of coUarang political workers, but it may 
also be abused on some other gioimd such as of course to mamtam the 
prestige of the executive, which is veiy important m a district I think 
the Honourable the Home Member will agree with me that it is very im- 
portant 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiruan I would not keep any one 
under 109 on these grounds, you may take it 

- Mr M A Jixmah I mean this it is ver>^ easy to haul up a few 
people under section 109 (b) and of couise it has been pointed out that 
we have a system here where the judicial*}^ is not separated from the 
executive and therefore there is that nsk and that danger But neverthe- 
less that is not a part of section 109 to vhich I attach verj great im- 
portance, and as Mr Tonkinson himself pointed out m September — and 
I am inclined to agree there — geneially no magistiate will convict a man 
under section 109 (b) and call upon him to give security merely because 
he has got no ostensible means of subsistence I agree it must 
be something more, something more which is contemplated by this section 
and affirmed by judicial decisions and that something more is very clearly 
enacted m the English law which Mr Tonkinson himselb pointed out The 
Enghsh law is 

“If on his being cliarged by a constable with getting his livelihood by dishonest 
means and being brought before a court of summary jurisdiction it appears to such 
court that there are reasonable grounds for believing that the person so charged is 
getting his livelihood by dishonest means “ 

That means that there must be some attempt to resort to dishonest means 
that is to say, a person who has no ostensible means of livelihood and 
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furthei cannot give a satisfactory account of himself and is resorting to some 
dishonest means m order to get his hvehhood which may not actually 
amo mt to a ciiminal offence is the class of man that would be hable 
to be bound over under this section I have no quanel with that, it 
IS a much lightei punishment, and aftei all I think the Honourable the 
Home Member will agree with me that he will be convicted more or less on 
suspicion Now, we are not concerned with cases of beggars and of people 
who honestly have no ostensible means of subsistence What is the good 
of your puttmg them in jail? Are you gomg to make them work by 
passing sciences of iigorous impiisonment? Is that the zemedy? That 
is not the class of people that yo ' want to touch, that is not the class 
of people you want to miprove by sending them to jail and sentencmg 
them to rigorous mipnsonment Therefore, you have leally got two 
classes, both the classes y* n ^ ould bmd over under section 109 more 
less on suspicion, no definite offence need be proved except a possibibty 
under section 109 (a) Por ^hat purpose, is not simple imprisonment 
suflBcient? Well, I leave it to the Hcuse to decide whether that is not 
sufficient and I say that, imtil we get some definite and clear evidence 
that this amendment wh ch has been made only lecently has created senous 
d fiScuIties in the way of the Government, I am not prepared to support 
this Bill 

The Honourah)"; Sir Alexander Muddiman Sn, I have listened to this 
debate with great interest, as I always do to debates m this House, but 
I listened to-day with particular mterest, for arguments have been brought 
forwaid from different quarteis so varons and based on such pecuhar 
grounds that I feel great difficulty in classing them undei any general head 
I cbaJI proceed however to meet at once uhat I think is the real source 
of oppos tion m this House It has been said, and it has been argued with 
considerable force that this section has been abused that it was so abused 
at Nagpur in connection with certain mcMents in 1923 It has been said 
that Jbhe section was improperly applied and that it was used against 
persons to whom it was never intended to be apphed, and generally thit 
is made the ground foi maintain ng simple imprisonment and declmmg to 
give the option to the magistrate for wh ch I am seeking in this Bill 

My first observation on that point is this if the sect on was abused, 
then it is equally bad that simple impiisorunent even should have been' 
given You are objectmg to the use of the sect on and not to the sentences 
that may be imposed Now, I mjself have no hesitation m denying m 
this House any suggestion that section 109 sho fid be used for political 
ends and I personaUy should regret very much if it w^as so used 

Mr B K Shanimikham Ohetty What did you do at that time? 

^ The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan' I was not the Home Mem- 
ber at the time but I have no doubt that the Home Member at that 
time was equally as anx ous as I am that it should not be so used 
However. m\ point is this that abuse of a section i*? no proof in itself 
fhat the section is wrong You may abuse any section Section 302 may 
be used A false case inav be brought against mv fnend Sir Han S ngh 
Gour, he mav be committed to the Sessions, and he mav be sentenced 
to death, and hnt for 'he beneficent intervention of the Home Member 
he mi^^ht even be hanged 

Sir Hari Singh Qour That is very likely 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman, So tho possible abuse ol a 
section IS no giound foi aiguing against tho section 

I have been stiucL vciy much by the fact, — and I do think that tho 
House IB really undei a misconception as to these cases These cventa 
took place m Nagpur in 1923 My friend Sii Heni'y Stanyon put a very 
pertinent question when he inquired whethei these piocecdings weic taken 
to the High Court on levision I did not hear any answer 

Sir Harl Singh Gout Theie was an answer given by Mr Bipm Chandra 
Pal Why did not tho High Coiub proceed undei section 135 and call for 
the records? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman My Honourable fiiend for- 
gets that in High Couits, pioceedmgs are generally taken on petitions {Ar\ 
Honourable Member “No, no “) 

Sir Hari Singh Gour The High Couit may not call for the proceedings 
always 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman That was, as I say, a very 
pertinent question which Sir Henry Stanyon put The mattei does not 
rest there No one in this House has made the slightest observation on 
the fact that at the time the Ciimmal Pmceduie Code was altered in 1923 
there was a change in the light of appeal undei these pioceedmgs In 
fact, one Member was good enough to obseiwe that theie is no light of 
appeal unless a man has given secuiity That is a very unusual readmg 
of the law 

Mr Amar Nath Dutt I think that is repotted in 23, Calcutta 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I feel some doubt about it 
{(Laughter ) Now, may I draw my Honourable friend^s attention to sec- 
tion 406 as it appeared in the Giimmal Proceduie Code of 1898? It was 
as follows 

^ “ Any person ordered by a Magistrate other than the District Magistrate or a 

Presidency Magistrate to give secuiity for good behaviour under section 118 may 
appeal to the District Magistrate ” 

Therefoie, at the time these Nagpur tioubles took place, it may be said 
that the executive authonties weie prejudiced, and therefore the persons 
poncemed were not inclined to appeal, although they had the right of 
appeal, but whether they did appeal oi not I do not know However, it 
does seem to me a matter that the House should bear in mind that when 
the revision of that Code was under consideration the Legislature altered 
the right of appeal m these mattei*8 in a very useful way, m my opinion 

Mr A Eangaswami Iyengar I hope you will think it useful 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I am quite prepared to 
stand bv the altered Code in that respect They inserted this new section 
406 which deals with the same matter, and the new section 406 which 
must be known to every Member of this House or might be known to 
every Member of this House, runs as follows 

j 

** Any person who has been ordered under section 118 to give security for keeping 
the peace or for good behaviour may appeal against such order — 

(а) if made by a Presidency Magistrate, to the High Court, 

(б) if made by any other Magistrate, to the Court of Session, 

Provided that the Local Government may, by notification, exempt appeals m oertaiir 
coses ** 
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I have not here any information as to the exemptions, but I am perfect- 
ly sure if any were made m any special districts, it was because there was 
a difficulty m givmg an appeal to a Court of Session The House must 
recognise that it is a very great change m the law Now, the House nas 
asked for some assurance that cases of abuse of the section will not take 
place I "will be peifectly fiank with the House I cannot give any 
guarantee that the section will not be abused, but I do say this that this 
appeal is m itself a very great protection m that direction And the very 
pomt w^hich my (Honourable friend made that there was danger of the 
executive bias being imported has been met There has in this matter 
been a separation between the judicial and executive fxmctions, m that 
an appeal now hes to the Court of Session That is one of those things 
which is really a mattex of consideiable impoitance Now, the real grava 
men of the attack on my Bill was based on the idea that the section had 
been and could be used foi improper purposes, to punish political ofienders^ 
I have now given, I think, a fairly satisfactory leply on that 

Let me pass on for a moment to another pomt It is not every man 
who says that he is working for political purposes who is actually working 
foi those purposes I had at one time among the number of my acquamt^ 
ances an eminent burglai w^ho stood very high m his profession He was 
an ardent membei of the Primrose League Thus you see you can 
combme a profession of a pecuhar charactei wuth political tendencies 
But as I have said, the real thmg that the House is armou^ about is that 
this law may be used impioperly I cannot give any assurance, nor can 
any one do so, that the law will nevei be used improperH That is an 
assurance which I cannot give There has been, bv the veiy leMsion of 
the law which I am endeavourmg to get changed in one respect a distmot 
advance which is calculated, in my judgment, and I trust in the judgment 
of the House, to avert any impioper use of the section 

The next pomt I should like to make is a small one, hardly worth put- 
ting but I have been supphed with the mfoimation I heard some Hon 
ourable Member say that about half the number of convicts m India dc’e 
under section 109 {An Honcnirable Member ‘‘No, no ") I do not know 
who said that, but the figures aie as follows There w^ere 115,000 people in 
jail m India at the end of 1924, and 3,134 were in jail under section 10 Th it 
is not half, not even nearly half 

Mr M A Jinnah Under one section it is quite enough 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I agree, Sii, it is deplorablj 
large, I agree Now, I do feel some sympathy with Mr Chaman Lall m 
one of the pomts he made He said that he did not object to the firot 
part of section 109, but he objected to the second part Mr Jmnah gave 
the answer to him He pointed out that the term ‘'ostensible means of 
support' ‘ has a technical meaning, and my Honourable fiiend Mr Pal 
also pomted out, when he read an extract from the Madras Police Manual, 
that instructions have been issued that the police should use then discre 
tion in using the section I quite agree that discietion should be exercised 
nor m my experience is that discretion often ivrongly exercised 
You have heard m the speeches of those who have been more 
recently admiuistciing these laws tJian [ ha\c tiiat on the wIioFe 
they think the executne have not abused these powers The 
House genemllv has taken the Ime that the\ aie not seriousl} abused 
Of course, it is impossible for me in this House — ue\cr sought to take 
that position, — it is impossible to say that the police will not sometimes 
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be indiscreet, sometimes acn from improper motives, it is impossible to say 
tint It IS not true of any country All we can evei hope is that the majority 
of the proceedings will be taken m good faith and m the pubhc interest 
There are persons in every walk of hfe who may not act with the best of 
moti\es Unfortunately we find persons who do not act with the highe^it 
mo ivcs in every walk in life If that was not so, I am afraid many of 
out occupations would be gone My Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur'" 
Itangaciianar would no longer get his fees in cnrmnal trials, nor should J 
be paid for the duties I perform 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar No, your system is viciously wrong 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I have heard the word 
“vicious” many times before It does not impress me As I have said, 
ono oi tiie reasons wdij^ the House is opposed to this BiU is because they 
think that the section may be and has been abused and used for pohtical ends 
I have definitely stated that I disapprove strongly of any such use being 
made of the section for this purpose 1 am quite prepared to write to Local 
Governments and expiess those views Having said that, I have gone very 
far to secure the suffrages of the House 

Now. one further point w^as made that I brought this Bill too soon 
It was urged that after all it was only three months ago that this was re- 
jected and I ought to have waited a year or two and seen how things 
Wviikcd I read out to the House opinions of very great weight — it is idle 
to uein th it they ire opinions of very great weight — and very great oo- 
geuev gi ing ikai proot of the urgency of the matter and of the necessity 
cf t ikiug steps to prevent this system by which these men sit m jail doing 
nothing, i svstein subversive of their own character, subversive of jail dis- 
ciphut and in everv v> ly undesirable I could have understood it if it had 
been argued tliat we should not have any of these powers at all and 
th it we should not lock a man up at all in default of security But having 
these powers, it is really wrong, morally wrong, to send men of this class to 
jail with nothing to do 

It H lUo irgiitd that these persons should be dealt with under section 
HO ind 110 alone This is a House of lawyers and nofcliing has 

been made more clear time and again by decisions of the High Court than 
that oil c umot run a man in imder 110 without giving him a chance of 
4 irn ng ui Iiuncst livelihood I fully agree in the view that you cannot 
u c 110 till \oii have the man out for some time and really given 

bun i chance 

2dr A Rangaa;/ami Iyengar* Therefore you would use section 109 

The Hoaoaxable Sir Alexander Muddiman In circumstances such as 

I III ^lud the Ifonoiirablo Member has raised the point We 

c mid Uic K/) ni the^o circumstances A man is reloased from jail 

Ik m let He comes into >our compound with a picklock 

*0 bre ik into vour hou-e If you run him in under sci lion 

ilr A Rangaaa/aral Iyengar ** Picklock ” is not mentioned m tho 

j. ti n 

Lajpat Rai b» 110 vdl applv 

Mr H A* Jlanah* Se;:tion 1 10 will uppl/ at once 
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The Honoiirable Sir Alexander Muddiman I do not quite follow whether 
the Honourable Membci objects to tne p cklock or to the use of this 
section It IS obvious that he would be there with intent to break intd 
the house but that section IJO would not apply ’ ^ 

Now, I have done my very best to bring this matter before the House 
and to answer them fiankly and freely on the issues The issues are of 
very considerable importance I have not brought this into the House 
lightly I would not lightly invite anothei rebuff m this House It was 
open to me to take the Bill to ariother place, to endeavoui to secuie the 
reinsertion of this clause and brmg it back here again I did not wish to 
do that out of respect for this House I desired that it should be brought 
os a fair and square issue and on that issue I ask the fair and square 
decision of the House The imphcations of this are far beyond the mere 
amendment I am moving I am asking the House to co-operate m 
making an amendment winch has been recommended by every executive 
authority in India I am asking this House to say once for all whether 
they will, m any circumstances, under any conditions, carry any measure 
which 13 brought forward wnth the umted force of the executive This 
IS not brought forward m my interest This "s not brought forward in the 
interest of any one but the citizen at large Is this House entirely 
unmindful 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachaxiar ; No 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman of the fact tlmt it is 

not only the criminals who have nehts but the ordinary citizen also have 
rights? Is this House entirely unwilling to assist the execut ve in carrMUg 
into law measures the executive tell the House are essentmlly necessary? 
I have brou<^ht it forward as a perfectly fair and defined issue and on 
that issue, Sir, I invite the verdicfc of the House 

Mr President* The question is 

“ Thit fcbe Bill further to aiooTicl the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, for a 
certain purpose, be taken into consideration ’* 

The motion was adopted by 52 votes against 45 


Friday^ I8t1i February^ 1926 

THE BENGAL STATE PEISONEES EEGULATION (REPEAL) BILL 

Mr, Amar Ifath Datt (Bmdwan Division Non Muhammadan Euial) 
Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to lepeal Bengal Regulation HI of 1818, 
be token into consideration 

Sir, it may bo in the recollection of this House that while moving a 
Resolution recommending to the Governor General an Council to repeal 
this Regulation on the 20th March, 1924, m this House, I stated that I was 
moving the Resolution instead of bringing in a Bill in order to give the 
Government an opportunity to introduce the Bill and thus make amends 
for the wrongs that have been committed by them over a senes of years 
under the cloak of this lawless law I waited and waited but the Govemr 
ment did not think fit to take the opportunitv to introihice a Bdl for its 
repeal^ andat last I w^s obliged to give notice of this Pill Eortunatelv or un- 
fortunately,, a more comprehensive BJl got precedence over my ’er BiU 
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m the last Delhi Session, and the same was duly passed at the instance 
of Mr V J Patel, who now adorns the Speakei s Chair of this House, and 
I thought that the last word on the subject had been said I hardly anti- 
cipated that it was not to be so, but that its finding a place on the 
Statute-book would be objected to by the Council of State which, according 
to the then Law Member, was a Council of Elders havmg a largei exper- 
ience of the world and whose business, according to him, was to see that 
no unwise measures aie hastily adopted by a body natuially fond of assert- 
mg what they consider to be the people’s will He also repudiated the m- 
sinuation that the attitude of the Government was mfluenced by their con- 
fidence in the voting power thev have m the other House But alasl facts 
proved to be otherwise The House of Elder Statesmen with more know- 
ledge of the world brought their wisdom to play to repudiate all msmua- 
tions of yielding to the people’s will and thus I am obliged to pilot thas Bill 
which was previously piloted by veteran legislators of the type of Mr V J 
Patel — not the Honourable Mr V J Patel who now sits in the President- 
ial Chair unruffled by the storm that is ragmg round him Yet I fondly 
cherish the hope that, although not a very skilful navigator, I shall be 
able to land this legislative measure in safe harbours, and I have every 
hope that our friends m the Upper House will not again send it down to 
the deep sea Had I not this faith m the newly constatuted Coimcil of 
State I would not have wasted the time of this House by mtroduemg the 
Bill again May I also add that my experience of that generous and warm- 
hearted Englishman who is now the Leader of this House leads me to 
hope that I will have his support also although at the time of mtroduo- 
taon of the Bill he gave me to understand otherwise A perusal of the 
Preamble of Regulation HI of 1818 will at once disclose the genesis of this 
lawless law The Preamble runs thus 

** Whereas 

(1) Reasons of State embracing the due maintenance of the alliances formed by 

the British Government with foreign Powers 

(2) The preservation of tranquilhty in the territories of the Native Princes 

entitled to its protection , and 

(3) The security of British dominions from foreign hostility and internal commotion, 

occasionally render it necessary to place under personal restraint individuals 

against whom 

(1) there may not be sufficient ground to institute any judicial proceed- 

ings, 

(2) or when such proceedings may not be adapted to the nature of the 

case or may for other reasons be inadvisable or improper ** 

That IS the Preamble This was at a time when the East India Company 
was consolidating its position, and almost the whole of Upper India, 
including the Punjab, Sind and Oudh were under Indian rulers, and there 
sat on the throne of Delhi a descendant of the Great Moghul It is also 
reminiscent of the days when another European Power was competing 
with tlie Britisher for supremacy m India It was framed 
at a time when the British military power and British diplomacy 
had not finallv vindicated itself in the country It was framed 
when foreign adventurers and freelances, without any stake m the country, 
were harassing the people, and there was trouble on our northern frontiers 
of Nepal, and the country was subject to the depredations of the Pmdans, 
and the universal desire of India at that time was peace, nddanco from 
nnscrupulmis adventurers and merciless marauders Whatever justification 
there might have been for a Regulation like this in those troublous times, 
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it IS certainly not needed now when, after the lapse of more than a century 
of British rule, the country has been given peace and secuiity — although 
that peace may be the peace of the giave, and that security the security 
of a beggar who has nothmg to be lobbed Sir, the laws of a country are 
an mde\ of tlie chaiactei of its administiation, and with su^h aichaic laws 
on the Statute-book you can hardly claim to have put India on the path 
of responsible government, of which you boast so much I repeat. Sir, 
that the letentaon of this Regulation on the Statute-book is an anachronism, 
if we aie to believe all that is said about the political progress of India 
under Biitish lule 

If jou closely e\amme the Pieamble, you uill find that it deals with 
league dangers, to uhich a newly-mtioduced alien Government is exposed 
m its international lelations finm adventuieis and schemmg pei*sons, in an 
unsettled state of society, and was cei*tainly never meant to be a weapon 
m the hands of an inesponsible buieaucracy to suppiess the political as- 
pirations of the people, as has been the case in recent years I shall ask 
you to lomember that this Regulation was passed when the Indian Penal 
Code and the Cnmmal Pmcedure Code were not m existence, and there 
was no properly constituted Legislature which could pass laws I venture to 
submit that the Regulation w^as not duly passed, and hence not entitled to 
the weight and authority of law It has been rightly chaiactensed as a mere 
decree of the Executive and should not be used as the law of the land With 
the assumption of the government of India by the Crown after the end of 
the Sepoy War, the criminal law of the country was codified, making 
ample provisions for the maintenance of law and order agamst any mtemal 
commotion, and for nearly half a centmy this rasty weapon m the armoury 
of the Executive was not used, except perhaps once dimng the Wahabi 
case Then came the Partition of Bengal, that ill-starred measure of that 
brilliant Viceroy, Loid Curzou The Government, an then mad attempt 
to coerce the people mto submission with the aid of tins Regulation, deported 
men of samtly character hke the late Babu Aswoni Kumai Dutt and a mode- 
rate of model ates like Babu Krishna Kumai Mitia, along with the late 
Babus Subodh Chandia Mallik, jMonoranjan Guha and others I do not 
wish to rake up memories of those dark pages of the history of bureau- 
cratic Avrath m my unhappy province which created havoc m thousands of 
peaceful homes in the province of Bengal I need haidly say that deporta- 
tion without trial is not only inconsistent with modem ideas of political 
society, but is also a dangerous weapon in the hands of an alien bureau- 
cracy, whose Executive is not lesponsible to the people of the country 
Loid Moiley, who has been so often quoted in this House, was against 
giving such a blank cheque to the Executive and waote thus to Lord 
Mmto 

** I wonT follow YOU into depoitation You «;tate vour case Yuth remarkable force, 
I admit But then I comfort myself in my disquiet at diffenn^j from vou the 
reflection that perhaps the Spanish Viceroys in the Netherlands, the Anstr an Viceroy 
m Venice, the Bourbon in the two Sicilip«; and a Government or two in the 
American colomes, used reasonings not wholly dissimilar, and not much less forcible 
Forgive this affronting parallel It is only the sully of a man who is himself 
occasionally compared to Strafford, Kong John, Emg Charles, Nero and Tibenus ** 

And agaan speakmg of the Regulation and the Bengal deportations, Lord 
Mo^ey wrote 

** The question between ns twc unon this matter may, if we don't take care, 
become what the Americans would call ugly I won't repeat the general ars>*'‘nU 
about Deportation I have fought against those here who regarded such a to 
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the Bogulation of 1818 as indufcnsih'c ho, prr cojUra, 1 am rdiiy just stoutly to 
fi^ht those who \Msh to make tins irbUrart UlI\ ntion, for intkhnut pvrvods, u rcgui »f 
weapon of Gosernmont Now jour present pos tion is bepmn to \pproach tins 
You ha\o rune men lucked up a >car ago hv Zr///*/* dn cachrt he'Cau c yon believed thtia 
to bo cnnunally connected with criminal plol^, uul becauie you exjKcted their orrrit 
to chock these plots For a certain tuwo it looketl as if the coup ere cffievi e, md 
wero justifjod bv the result In all tins, I thud, we were pcrfeetlj n^ht Iht a 
you come by vnd by upon whit jou regard as a great iinirehist eornpiriey for 
sedition and murder and \ou warn mo that >ou niaj soon appl\ to me tor mction 
of further arbitrjrv airest an<l detention on n 1 irgo 'icafe f isi wlntfur tfiH process 
unpliea tliat throucli the nino d tenus von have lounti oat a murder plot contrned, 
not by them, but by oilier people You ixvv, * \Vc admit that b» ui^; locked up thoy 
can have had no share in thrst new ibominationa , but their continued detention will 
frighten evildoers gcneralU ’ That is Iho Russian argument , bv packing off tram 
loads of suspects to Siberia wc will terrifv the anarchists out nf tluir v ita, and 
all will como outright That jiolicj did not work out lirilhautly in Russia, and 
did not save the lives of the Trepoffs, nor did it tave Russia from a Dumi, tlie very 
thing that the Tropoffs and the rest of the offs ' deprecated and detested “ 

Sir, tkose aie weighty words of a Sccrctan,^ ot State for India uddre:i 5 cd 
to a Governor Generil of India and T coimnend them to the present 
occupants of the Treasury Beaches, who have allow e-d the Regulation w 
remain on the Statute book of India, not as a dead letter, but ua a htiug 
force amongst the people, when the Repressive Laws Conuaitfec db r a 
full and careful investigation came to their rescue and reported as fol- 
ic w'S 


'*YVe recognise the force of these arguments, m particular tho diflicuUj of 
securing evidence or preventing the intimidation of witnesses We al'io appreciate 
the fact that the use of the ordinary law may in aotno cases advertise tho very evil 
which a trial is designed to punish but wo consider that m the modern conditions 
of India that risk must be run It is undesirable that any Statutes should remam 
in force which are regarded with deep and genuine disapproval by a majority of the 
Members of the Legislature 

And they recommended its amendment so that it can be used only lor 
the- 


** due maintenance of the alliances formed bv the British Government v ith Foreign 
powers, the preservation of tranquilhty in tho territories of the Native Prince'.* 
entitled to its protection and the security of the British dominions from foreign 
hostility — and onlj so far as the inflammable frontier is concerned — from internal 
odmmotion '* 

These recommendations of the Repressive Laws Committee were accepted 
by the Government of India, as will be seen from their Resolution of the 
19th. September, 1921, which runs as follows 

“ Tho Governor General m Council has considered the Report and has decided to 
accept the recommendation made by the Committee Steps will be taken as soon as* 
may be to introduce legislation to giv e effect to them " 

Sit, m spite of the condemnation of the Secretary of State for India, m 
spite of the condemnation of the Commattee appointed by the Government, 
and m spite of the condemnation of the Government themselves, wLat ]usti- 
fication is there for the Government to defer the repeal of this Regulation?* 
you may say that there has been a recrudescence of lawlessness and dia- 
order in the country and therefore you must have these extraordinari 
powers But the Report of the Committee shows that they were perfectly 
conscious of such facts, and yet they recommended the repeal for reasons^ 
stated m their Report Then, again, mav I ask, who is responsible fot 
such a recrudescence of lawlessness and disorder, if there be anv? I sav 
that the Government of India are responsible for it, as their shortsighted 
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policy of reprcssioa and want of statesmanship to grasp the political pro 
blems of the day is at the loot of all revolutionary propaganda and anarchy,, 
u there bo any, an the country You want to suppress the nation d aspira- 
tions the people of this country, and their natural desire for political 
freedom, and therefore, jou want powers under the Regulation so that 
nothing may stand m >our way of continuing your autocratic rule m this 
country You want to continue your rule with the help of these reprebsivo 
laws, but I must remind >ou that no country has ever been governed by re- 
pression for any length of time and I warn you to retrace your steps and 
broad base the foundations of the Empire on the love and goodwill of the 
people Sir, arrests and detentions of persons on mere suspicion for politi- 
cal or other imaginary reason is hnidlv worthy of anv civilised Government 
The writ of Habeas Corpus secures the personal liberty of the people in 
England and the Government there would not dare encroach upon this 
cherished right of the English people But here in India even this element- 
ary right of the subiccts of a civilised State is denied to persons detained 
under Regulation III of 1818 I ask you Is India to be kept in this state 
porpotuallv and are its people to be denied the elementary right 
of personal freedom without the semblance of a judicial tnal? The oflir lal 1 
plea for the continuance of this Regulation on the Statute-book of Inuia 
not dis'^imilar to the plea of all autocrats an all ages and chme^ But I 
the Government, are- the ordinary laws of the country insufficient to 
bring about the conviction of those who are really guiltv of offences against 
the State? Are not the provisions of the Indian Penal Code and the pre- ^ 
vontivo sections of the Cnmmal Procedure Code sufficient to deal with 
them? Those of us who have been associated Avath the administration of 
justice m |hi3 counti*v aie farnilmi with the too liberal interpretations of 
sections 108A and 144 of the Cnmmal Procedure Code by our magistrates^^ 
and judges and why should not the executive be content with these- 
weapons, which have been aptly desenbed by a great junst as an iron hand 
m a velvet glove? Lord Morley m his denunciation of this Regulation 
expressed himself thus 

“ The great executive officers ne\ei like or tiust lawyers I will tell you why 

— >» 
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then take shelter under the plea of mtunidation of \utucbscs, u plea nut 
borne out by facts, and Ihu hollowucbS of which was lhorou;'hly exposed in 
this House by the leader of the Swaru] Partj by fnetH and fij'urcs last year 
when moving hjs BesoluLiou on tlie Bengal Ordinance, and i shall not 
repeat them Sii, all that can ho said on tins subject has been discubDcd 
threadbaic on the floor of this Plouse and if, m spile of all the facts and 
arguments placed before tlu (lovernuieut, they sLill oppose the passage of 
this Bill, it will be a confession on thoir part that tliey have failed to win 
the confidence of the people c\eu after a centui> and will deepen in the 
minds of their critics a disbelief m their good antentions Let luc remind 
them that the limes are chuiging, the wdiolo civilised world is watching 
ihem, and lhe> will hav( to reudci an account of their self-imposed steward- 
ship of this great eouiitxy, which le the liomc and centre of an ancient 
civilisation and culture, before the bni of humanity and history nx the near 
future I therefore appeal to all true Englishmen m this House to nsc 
above all petty considerations of expediency and vindicate the honour and 
fair name of England by supporting the Bill which I have introduced to 
repeal Begulation III of 1818, and help us on our onward march of 
*freedom 

Sir, I move that the Bill be taken into consadcration 

Mr J T Donovan (Bengal Nominated Official) Sir, I was under the 
impression — and I am afraid my Honourable fnend Jlr Amar Nath Dutt 
4oes not share that impression — that this Assembly as the Legislative 
Assembly is for the primary purpose of making laws Judging from his ac- 
tivities in the last week he seems to think that its primary purpose is for un- 
making laws I hope, Sir, that the mover will get nd of that impression 
before he mtroduces a motion to repeal the Ten Commandments It seems 
to me that a suggestion to repeal Begulation III of 1818 is a possible pre- 
cursor of a suggestion to repeal the Ten Commandments I have no doubt, 
Sir, that when he is making this suggestion for the repeal of the Regula- 
tion, he imagines he is speaking with the voice of Bengal Well, Sir, my 
recollection of the voice of Bengal was the voice of another great man, tho 
great Sir Snrendra Nath Banerjea He spoke wnth the voice of Bengal 
We have all heard that voice Though it is now silent in the grave, ita 
echoes are still resounding throughout this country 

Mr Amar Nath Dutt Since when have you begim to entertain that res 
pect for Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea? 

Mr J T Donovan I have alwavs entertained the greatest respect for 
Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea smee tho day I first met him 

Mr Amar Nath Dutt Not during the Bansal disorder I 

(Cries of ''Order, order 

Mr J T Donovan I associate his voice with the voice of Beneal more 
than I associate the voice of Mr Amar Nath Dutt with the voice of Bengal 
Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea was a Member of the Government of 
Bengal that felt the need of Regulation ITT for Bengal Of 
course, I mav be asked — ^what happened to Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea 
afterwards? Well, if Mr Amar Nath Dutt or his friends wish to take 
credit for the fate of Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, they are welcome to ifc 
But the time will come when thev too will begin to experience what it is 
lo know the ingratitude of a people for whom one has worked all one's life 
I have challenged his presumption to say that he has the voice of Bengal 
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Mr President Order, order Honourable Members will have their 
turns 

Mr J T. Donovan There is the significant fact that not a single Mulium- 
madan has joined the conspiracies which led to the application of licgula- 
tion III On the other hand, wo are told that Itegulation III causes the 
conspiracies If that is true, why don’t we have conspiracies among 
Muhammadans, among Bombay and North-Western people, or among 
Madras people*^ 

Well, Sir, I have been reading a lot about this subject, because I have 
been away foi some time and I have not been as familiar with it as I used 
to be, and among the literature that I have read is the speech of my Inend, 
Mr Bipin Chandra Pal I think it was on the 20th March, 1024 — 
I am not going to say anything bad about him — I thmk it was on the 
20th March, 1924, that he spoke m this House and he said that the cause 
of all this trouble m Bengal’ was due to the postponement of the Act 
of 1912 undoing the partition We did it too late The saddest ^ords 
m oui language were too late ’’ That was the cause of all the trouble 
m Bengal Had we only undone the partition earlier there would have 
been no trouble It is perfectly true that many Bengalis objected to 
the partition It is also true that millions of the Muhammadans m Bengal 
wanted the partition This is perfectly true and I appeal to any of my 
Bengal friends here and they will support me I repeat that miUions 
of the Muhammadans of Bengal wanted the partition When the partition 
was undone too late, this led to several Hmdus resorting to conspiracy 
What did the Muhammadans do? W^hat have they done smee? Did the 
great Nawab Salunuilah stand up and say that he would not stand it? Did 
the gieat Nawab Nawab Ah Chaudhry suggest conspiracy when the Muham- 
madans were deprived of their treasure? Has their behaviour been the 
behaviour of conspirators? Therefore, Sir, the partition of Bengal or the 
postponement of the undomg of the partition of Bengal is not the explana- 
tion of the formation of conspiracies I shall give the explanation later 
on 

My friend, Mr Bipin Chandra Pal, the other evemng exhorted hs to look 
into the psychology of the case Well, Sir, that is what I propose to do now, 
and not only that but I propose to lay down a Ime of psychological research 
and mvestigation which may lead to the discovery of the reason of the 
existence of these conspiracies m Bengal First of all I want you to 
consider the people m Bengal, a generous people, a lovable people, a 
people gifted by nature above others m talent Think of the youth of 
Bengal, some of the finest youth you can meet, generous, open-hearted, 
free, the youth that produces men of the type of Mr Bipin Chandra Pal 
lumself That youth you will meet every day m Bengal I have met 
them m every district throughout the province, youth with great hearts 
bummg with partriotic fervour And consider the atmosphere m which 
they live Consider what they ho'^e to read and what they have 
to listen to One gentleman will get up and say m the safe 
shelter of this House that he does not consider it immoral to use 
violent means to change a Government, another gentleman will invite 
them to follow him in a career of destruction and obstruction which can 
only be desenbed as wanton, another will hold up for their admiration the 
murderer of Mr Day The papers of Bengal will publish from day to 
day autobiographies and biographies of the murderers of the last 20 years 
All that creates an atmosphere, and that is the atmosphere on which young. 
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gouorous Bcng il is brought up, aud belaud are the conspirators in theur 
u xter tight conipartnientb waiting for the result These generous minds 
are t iLeu in, Uicj fall victuiib to the conspiracy, aud they march to commit 
dacoit} mul assassmation and to die disgraced on the gallows 1 That, Sir> 
IS the lino on which I would rccornmond Members to puisne the psycholo-* 
gicil nnestigvitiou of this c ise, md on that line they would be more hkeiy 
to find a solution 

fn the Ilonouniblo Member S speech, bu, there was somethmg missmg 
When this question used to be discussed forincily, thcio w'as always a 
rcforeuco to the mil unin iblo frontier, and we weio generally given to 
under'^l ind that this llogiilation was good enough foi the mflammable 
frontier Well, Sir, I do not quite uuder^tmd why this Assembly shouldi 
commit it'M If to tlie lucessit) of extinguishing the llames on the frontier 
and should let B* ng il go to bl i/Ob Bengil has an atmosphere highly 
charg<.d md explo'^ue md we arc to allow a man to throw a fuse into that 
itmo'-plieie, we must not u^e lugiilation IIT to prevent it The frontier,, 
th it Is I difitrent ipiLstion, \qu tan put out (lie tlamos there immediately 
bir, I uu not spL living without experience of the ha\oc that has been 
wrought b\ llicse conspjricies which ha\e disgraced Bengal foi the last 
few I im not sjn aking without intimate experience I stand here 

md 1 Insure this Tlous(» that in 101^] I nnsdf irrestcd Puma Cliandia Das 
'rius IS (he h md that came down on his sliomdor and tlua is the voice that? 
told him he was under irrusl I u is then Mnenstrate of Madanpui, and 
with liim 1 aricstcd about 10 }oimg bo\s These bo}s all came from the 
High Sthoolb near h> , thev weio l) 0 \s I knew well, thc^ weie geneious, 
noble bojs mui^ of them Tliev came and went m my house freely, 
they came to me, took mv bookb, lend nn books, and fieel} came and went 
in my house About JO of these bo\s I arrested wath Puma Chandra Das 
and I hid them put m jail I \ibited them froquontlv, I spoke to each of 
tlicm ipart, ind six of thoso bojs, before I could stop them, confessed 
to me th it they were guilty, the whole party w^as guilty of all the charges 
brought igaiust them Wc had them chaigcd with dacoity I am nob 
sure whether they did not como under the section for attempted murder^ 
These six confessed and I had to stop others from confessing Then, Sir, 
there came to me a verj great friend of mine, the father of one of the 
boys, a distinguished law^yer, and ho asked me to let him have an interview' 
with his son I ahowed him an interview, and I think 1 broke the jail 
regulations because I allowed him an absolutely private mterview, T 
ordered him to be left alone Ho sat with his son for half an hour and 
then ho came back to me with tears streaming dowm his face and he told 
me that if I could guarantee that hfs son would not be kept in jail for 
more than two years, his son would confess everything Although he 
was a lawyer, he made that suggestion to me I need hardly assure the 
House that I could not accept that suggestion Well, Sir, that case never 
wont to trial, that is another storv with which I shall deal later But X 
propose to pursue the fate of these young geneious boys fxom Bengal 
Two or three days afterwards the Deputy Superintendent of Police, who 
was helping mo in this case, had left mv house and shook my hand and 
said good-bye, he was fired at in Dacca, and he was only saved by the 
gallantry of the orderly who w^as walking with him Some months later 
there was an unerring aim and he was murdered That was m 1918 or 
1914 And what was the fate of the 40 boys^ A few of them gave up 
their conspiracies and led a hunted life Some of them were convicted* 
m subsequent cases Four of them were arrested landing arms at Balasore. 
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So fai as I remember, two of them wore killed there and two were executed 
for the murder peipetiated m connection with the landing of those arms 
For the rest, Sii, there came the Defeneo of India Act, and most of the 
rest were interned, including Puma Chandra Das Then the Defence of 
-India Act passed away, the ilepiessive i;aws Committee reported and wo 
were out to make a fresh start and Puma Chandra Das came out, and 
the next time we meet him he is masqueiading as a lollowcr of Mahatma 
Gandhi, he has joined the Congiess at Caicutta, ho is Assistant Secretary 
I think Well, Sir, on that maf^er I think the best I can do for the 
House IS to read a part of a speech of Mr C R Das lumsclf We were 
d'scussing on the 25th January, 1923, the political prisonci-s’ release, and 
this IS what Mr Das said in the course of a speech 

It IS the principle of the Indian Natiornl Congress that our liberty is to be 
attained by non violent activities, and it has been my endeavour for the last few 
years to approach those young men,” 

— ^referring to the prisoners who had been arrested under Regulation III 
a few months before, Puma Chandra Das and about a dozen others — 

“ to approach these young men, who some time or other belonged to revolutionary 
societies,” 

— ^Mr G R Das himself says ‘‘who some time or other belonged to revolu- 
tionary societies,'" that is, they were murderers or dacoits or potential 
TQurderers or dacoits — 

” to bring them o\er to the Congress and to prove to them tint wo cannot 
attain our liberty by the application of violence, and I say I have succeeded in 
rescuing many of them It is only the other day,” 

— this IS the important point — 

” that some of them came over to my side They gave me their solemn pledge, 
their word of honour, and I would ask you to remember that these men, whatever 
their fault may have been, are men of honour, truthful men, — they are not in thd 
hab t of telling lies — and they pledged their honour before me that they would never 
take part m violent activities But to my horror what do I find’ I find that within, 
a few days they were pounced upon by the police and lodged m jail, for what offence 
'Vve could not ascertain at the time Afterwards ^\e were told that they were 
detained under Regulation III of 1818 ” 

' Now, Su, we are invariably told that these people were innocent 
Here is Mr C R Das, i\ho wants them let out, and be admits that until 
a few days before they were guilty revolutionaries 

An Honourable Member Not guilty, some time or other 

Mr J T Donovan What are we to do with these revolutionanes 

Mr A Eangaswami Iyengar Put them m court 

Mr J T Donovan I ivill deal with that too, I am coming to that 
These were revolutionanes according to Mi Das himself a few days before 
they were arrested How were the Government of Bengal to beheve m 
their sudden conversion, m this pretended pemtence? How were the 
police to know that Mr Das had asked them for then word of honour 
and had trusted them, and how were the pohee and the Government of 
Bengal to believe it? Then leaflets were broadcasted throughout the 
epuntrv, and in those leaflets what do they say? They sav, let us use 
these non-violent organisations as cover for our designs These leaflets 
are broadcasted, everybody knows of them Well, Sn, Puma Chandra 
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l)is w 'irrested at the- end of 1023 Ifc is llie arrest of him and about 
do/cn iiieu that Ins gnon rise to ail tins debate here and the debates 
■of the I nt thrcL \t beunne llcgulnlion III up to that time seemed 
to be IS deal \s Jnluih (Jae^ u in Bong il and elsewhere, and as fai as we 
iic ecaictined llcgulation III is dead now aid will be dead for the next 
5 \ e ir:> 

Jlr A Rangaswami Iyengar Then \et you want to keep it 

Mr J T Donovan Well now, Sii, I cannot share Mi Dass surprise 
u tin irrobt of dutcnuo, aid I do not think the Assembly, after 

* liti I hi\e said, can re non ibl} share ilr Das's suiprise at their arrest 
\ot these aic the \er\ iulu we ire t ilking of As a matter of fact I 
thinlk a re i^oinhle \jc\ oi iIk ca^>c is this, that Regulation III saved the 
in lhagil, bee aibo I do not see an\ roasou to believe that a 
t (Uigrt '-Milan i'^ evtinpt innn (ho goiicral rulo that \ou cannot touch pitch 
*aul c\poeL to L^e ipe coni amintion In fact, Sii, subsequent arrests 
-.luge'll ihui thcio ]>rv)bald\ w n contaauimlion, and that Regulation III 
liad not K(Ld suinciouiK quiekiv, th it e\en in those thiee or four days 
thero hid bien cont aaiualion In uiy c iso (lie other cases to which 
I refor woro not irrosts under Rcgul ition III which we are discussing now 

Xuw I coino to the old stock in\itation — Put them on their tnal " 
Rven Lord MorIe\ said so, I think Well, Sir, I ha\e told you the case 
oi the men m 1U13 Wo wibhod to put them on their tnal We tried 
one of thoin for intimidation of wituossLS and he was sentenced The 
no\t tiling w lb tint the Deputy Superintendent of Police w^as a corpse 
on iJio maul m The confessing witness was in terror of his hfe and would 
not SI} a word \nd after all if }ou ire going to get evidence of con- 
s»piracy, \ou must get LMdcnee from the police and the approver If 
\ou c umot get sue h o\idenee wlure else are }ou going to get }Our evidence? 
I' it onlv Inpjjcncd in tint isolated ea^c u would have been all nght, but' 
n has occurred with ippalhng frequency There was the case brought 
up in Chittagong Tint case was put into court The Judge thought 
the case w id not strong enough The Sub-Inspector was a corpse within 
^oine weeks, the bullet of the assassin laid him low Take another case 
I here was i bomb thrown in Harrison Road or some place there m 
Cilcutta some few years ago I forget (he e\act name of the case, but 
one accused m tint case was released He w\as found dead shortly after, 
murdered Tint is what comes of trying to put them on their trial 
(Laughter ) 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru (Meerut Division Non-Muhainmadan Rural) He 
CjjCaped the Judges only to get murdered by his own people^ 

Mr J T Donovan Then take the case of Sir Charles Tegart He is 
an otBcer, a friend of mine, and like m}self an Irishman, like myself also, 
he is passionate!} demoted to the people of Bengal He is compelled in the 
course of his dut^ to investigate these cases, and \et Mr Day is murdered 
m the streets of Calcutta m broad da\ light m mistake for Sir Charles Teg:art 
W hat IS going to happen to other w^ tnesses I ask if the head of the police 
for his part as a prospective witness is dogged like this and a man resembl- 
ing him shot down m the street"^ Surely I have said enough to show 
this House that the remedy of puttmg these men on their tnal is worse than 
the disease But in any case what can you put them on tnal for? Tou 
<!an only put them on tnal for these specific crimes, but how are you 
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to get at conspaators without first getting right into tlie heart of the coi • 
spiiacy? Tiuc, you hang the man ulio murdered Mr Da\ You soul the 
man in the DalJiincswai case to jail, but you do not rcalU touch the 
conspiracy itself Tlie conspaucy is tlieic ni walcriight c^mparlinf nts You 
luiovv theic aic conspaators, but (hey aio so ucll organised (hat you cannot 
get them to give evidence against each other 

Now what IS your duty to the people of Bengali? Y^our duty surely is to 
picvent that eonspiracy, and the only known way of preventing li is u 
Bcgulution III 01 something like Itcgulalion III I have refrained from 
going back furthci I have icfraincd from going back to the case of 
Shamsul Alain and the othci well-known cases m Beng<il I have given 
you thiec of the recent cases I liavc shown you that the system has not 
changed I have no doubt that if the Honourable the Home Member could 
show you some of the papcis uluch ho has it would probably show you u 
little moie about that system I am speaking wthoub any secret knou- 
ledge of the Goveinment of Bengal, oi any confidential knowledge of tho 
Government of Bengal I have no sucli knowledge I am merely speakings 
fiom my own expeiience We Imve been asked to put our evidence to 
cross-examination The evidence that must go for cross examination is the 
evidence of the approver I have said, and you agree with me I th nk, 
that that is the only kind of evidence you can get m conspiracy cases or 
at least a great part of the evidence must be that We have been asked 
to put that evidence to cross-examination Now how do you get that 
evidence? You offer a man pardon and you put him up to give evdence 
He gives his evidence direct He is then cross-examined The whole 
battery of the Calcutta Bar is brought to bear on him, and for weeks perhaps 
he is up there a miseiable wietch m the box, for weeks he is cross-examined 
dav after day and dunng all that time he never knows what his fate is 
going to be except this, that the most he can hope for is to change his name 
and live m exile until he is foi gotten, until those who are pursuing him 
have forgotten his very existence He is up there and if he hears that a 
, marriage which has been arranged for his sister is cancelled, oi if he hears 
that Ills brother has died and that his father cannot get people to take the 
body away^ — if he hears things like that, — would that be testmg the 
evidence? It is a test to which none of us would like to be put 

Well, Sir, I think, I have said enough to show that there is a grave 
rccessity for Regulation HI, or something like Regulation HI, m Bengal 
and m every countiy I now propose to show that the people of Bengal do 
not object to it That raises a smile on my fnends^ faces opposite, but T 
notice they are gentlemen who do not belong to Bengal 

An Honourable Member* Do you belong to Bengal? 

Mr J T Donovan* I have spent 15 years there 

Lala Lajpat Eai (Jullundur Division Non-Muhammadan) You do noir 
belong to Bengal but you belong to Ireland that is quite enough for us 

Mr J T Donovan What I suggest, Sir, '^s this Any impartial peison 
interested in this matter should go down to Bengal and do as I have done — 
travel thioughoufc the 26 dishicts of Bengal and the towns and villages in 
and out on tho u^aterways and up and down the roads, tiavel as I have done 
and listen to the grievances of the people there They will tell you all about 
their troubles, they will tell you all about malana, they will tell you all 
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about the crops, they will tell you all about the municipal mismanagement 
there, they will tell you what they think Pandit Motilal Nehru is going to do 
next, they will tell you everything like that, but on Eegulation III you 
will hear nothing unless you are in the neighbourhood of a bar library, and 
even there you may draw a complete blank They do not know what it is, 
and it 18 no wonder they do not know it, because it is so infrequently used, 
and the numbei of cases under it during the last 108 years (I have forgotten 
to total them up) is so noghgible, that it is no wonder the people do not 
know anything about it But even supposing this impartial person said he 
wanted to Imow what they thought about it, supposing he told them that 
the Eegulation is one which has to be used when Government cannot meet 
internal commotion — it is not a question of the inflammable frontier — ^but 
when the Government cannot meet internal commotion and when they are* 
up against the state of affairs which T witnessed in Madaiipur in 1913, when, 
the condition of things was so bad that people wexe afraid to keep monejr 
in their homes lest it might be looted by dacoits, when m such a state ot 
affairs it is found that the ordmary law is inadequate, then if you will tell 
them that it is m such circumstances that Eegulation III has to be used, 
I have more respect for the people of Bengal than to think that an/ one of 
them would not denounce a Government which did not use a weapon like- 
this 

Sir, of course there are meetings which pass resolutions and they have- 
often condemned Eegulation III and these resolutions have been recoided 
m the papers eveiy day The attention of the Home Member has been, 
mvited to them, questions have been asked about them, and my friend from 
Malda has sometimes felt mcbned to put a supplementary question But I 
should hke to say a few words about these meetings I come from a country 
where we really do have good meetings, and when I returned m December 
after a long voyage, I felt lonely for a meeting So I pulled out a paper and 
I found that there were two meetings quite close to the home of my friend 
Mt Goswami, who is not here One was a mass meetmg and the other was 
a monster meetmg I went first to the mass meetmg and at that mass 
meeting theie were not more than 200 people present at the outside, of whom 
100 were either idlers or cunous passers-by I was rather disappomted, buk 
when I saw the paper the next day and the resolution, it was a magnificent 
mass meeting Then I saw the notice of the monster meeting and I said 
I would go and see it 

Mr President The Honourable Member must know that this is a very- 
important subject and that many Members are anxious to take part in the 
debate It cannot be his mtention to monopolise the whole debate He 
must have regard to the claims of other Members of this House 


Mr J T Donovan Sir, I apologise, and I shall leave this subject of 
meetings except to say that I am sceptical about resolutions passed at these 
meetings and I would not advise much attention to be paid to them 


I come to the question whether this matter has ever been put to the 
constituencies Has it ever been put before the constituencies of Bengal 
And what have they said about it? That would be a very important thing, 
if you found the people of Bengal have dealt w"th it m the elections Non, 
Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea was a member of the Government when it 
was brought m He was not elected Nawab Nawab Ali Chaudhuri was- 
elected by two constituencies after he had been in the Government when 
this was brought in Sir P C Matter is still elected Tha^^<? not the* 
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case I arti ['am ' on Sir Alahu Kiilnm wuu llu' r ( »r ^uvi Ju»ta*5 
in tliL Ciovornnunt of Be n<^al \\\u\\ tlm lu/ulala)n HI aiu tliu 

last tinio, I am not suro of hs portfolio* Inil I tiunK (hut it wii amt 

Juslico, in an) uiso he uus u Meiuhir of tiu J veoitut (Vjuntil On tin 

2yih Doconiher last he hvul down lu > oilier, he then to AIi^ irii and 

ho made a spei ch (A/r A Wuiim/ “Ifear lu ur * ) vdiiLli loinhuud an 

account of hm stt u aulshij> and an Hitliun uddre \ Ho th* n i nnc tlov n t<i 
Iku^^ul and tluu uuc s(\ird consliliu ni u ♦> n Jicnt^al wfiali v < n \ icant, 
for whicli he iniyhl luue stood Uc decuUd to siand for llu f'ouzu d lit; 
did not ^o to the hath woods and rhoosi a pluc^ hkt Munsiumnj, lu came 
down to Howrah and iro 0 ; 4 hlj* wlurt lie was n^dit np ai<am>t the hi-j 
of Iho Swaiuj baiter), wiierc the Itadi r of the Swaraj Parts nut,'ht have 
elected to attuek the candulale, if lie liKid, without aus diaturbunei v hat- 
otci of hib funetious an Lotd Alasor (Ur .1 UanfjdHiKimi Ijji.u(jar *'Wo 
do not wodk into )our parlour **) Thcre^Sir, he dcjilosed his forcis at p »int 
blank lango, and m the whole 20 millions J3engal, from wliorn an opp aicnt 
could Imvo been chosen, no ono could he found to oppose bun, and ho was 
the arch-tyrant who was lu the OovernincMit wdieu Regulation III was 
biought back! Out of 20 m llion people or f)2 per cent of tlie population 
not one could be found to oppose bun Tlio Swaraj Parly were determined 
that he should be opposed whercsor he «tood and that he should nob get m 
*lhey had said the) would lout lam but when ho decided to st ind where ho 
did, they looked on without running nnv ono against bun Did the\ fancy 
they saw" seventeeiA ghostly horsemen with lum^ I sa\, Sir, that if Regula- 
tion III were questioned by the people of Bengal, they would have luid 
Sir Abdur Rahim out 


I have taken a lot of the time of the House, because I feel that the 
question of Bengal is a very important one I apologise for having taken 
■up so much time and I thank you, Sir, and the House, for the indulgence 
which I have received 



Mr K 0 Neogy (Dacca Division Non-Huhammadan Rural) Sir, 
when I heard the speech of the Honourable J^Iember who has just sat down 
1 thought that Regulation III had missed its proper object, for here cerba nly 
was a revolutionai-y Iiishman who had no love for British rule m India 
And I think that the Honourable the Home klember could not have felt 
reiy comfortable m his seat, while the Honourable Member w"as proceeding 
with his speech 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) 1 felt ex- 
ceedingly comfortable 

Mr K 0- Neogy Perhaps my Honourable friend enjoyed with the rest 
of the House those bits of interesting autobiographical sketches which tho 
Honourable Member gave to this House, or perhaps tho profanitv with 
which he compared Regulation HI to the Holv Bible Sir, I do not enw 
-my Honourable fnend his friendship with the Rajahs and Maharajahs He 
found fault with the Honourable Mr Amar Nath Dutt that it was not 
Ins good fortune to have moved in the circle m wh ch he was enabled to 
move 


Mr J T, Donovan Sir, I said ryot not Raja ”, I never men- 
tioned '' Maharajahs ’ 

Mr. K 0 Neogy Yes, that is your special privilege, it is the special 
privilege of the official here to exploit the Rajas and Maharajahs and to 
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exploit the ryots indiscriminately, and when my Honourable fnend, Mr 
Amar Nath l)utt, did not lay claim to any such privilege, I can surely sym- 
pathise with h i m (Mr K Ahmed “What about vakils esploitmg the 
ryots? ”) I will come to Mr Donovan’s Holy Bible, I mean Regulation. 
HI I am very glad the Honourable the Law Member is here, because what 
I am going to say is likely to interest him, and I do not think that he will 
approve of the use wh ch the Government have made of this Eegulation as I 
will presently show Sir, I will take one of Mr Donovan s pomts Mr 
Donovan made a very great point of the fact that here was Sn Abdur Eahim,. 
who was piimaiily responsible foi '' bringing back — that is the exact 
language that he used — Eegulation HI to Bengal, and he was let off without 
any contest at the last election Sir, it has all along been my suspicion 
that, m spite of the very definite manner in which Eegulation HI states that 
the determination to take action under this Eegulation shall m every case 
proceed from the Governor General m Council, it has all along been my 
suspicion that the Government of India have abdicated their functions in 
regard to this Eegulation in favour of the Local Government And if Mr 
Donovan's statement means anythmg, it means this, that it is the Gov 
ment of Bengal who have it in their power to make use of this Eegulation 
or not {An Ho7iouTable Member “It is withm the power of one indi 
vidual “) Well, my Honourable fnend reminds me that it is withu the 
power of one single person, be he an Indian or an European, to put thia 
Eegulation mto force against anybody and everybody Sir, I do not th nk 
the Honourable the Home Member will thank the Honourable Air Donovan 
for this statement 

Sir, there have been statements made in this House from time to tuna 
m reply to questions, and I acknowledge that I have taken a rathei large- 
share ‘m asking questions on this subject, and what do we find? Inquiries- 
were made by us on this side of the House regardmg matters which ought 
to be within the special knowledge of the Government of India, and what 
was the reply? The reply was that Government have no information 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman The Honourable Membei set 
down two questions the other day regarding Eegulation HI, and I gave him: 
a very full, detailed and considered reply 

Mr K 0 Neogy This only shows that the Honourable Member whiie 
he was enjoying a position of a dignified repose m another place did not 
care to follow what was going on m the lowei House Sir, I am not re- 
ferring to any question which he answered, I am referrmg to questions- 
which his predecessor 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddima n I am sorry to mterrupt the 
Honourable Member I was not, as a matter of fact, as he thmks, away 
m the Council of State on the day when he put the questions to which 
Ml Tonkinson rephed On that day I was with His Excellency the Viceroy 
m connection with matters of the highest importance, and Lmuch regreu 
that I was not here to answer the questions My Honourable fnend Mr. 
Tonkinson answered them to the best of his abihty, but I should hke to- 
explam to the House that Mr Tonkmson is not the officer who deals with 
these cases 

Mr. K 0 Heogy I am rather surpnsed at the impatience of the 
Honourable the Home Member, but I thought he would at least do me tihe 
courtesy of hearing me befoie attempting to defend hunself What I stated 
-was that there were some questions asked m this House to which his 
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piedecessor leplied and m which he stated that in rcgaid to certain matters 
which ought to be within the cognisance of the Government of India, ho 
had no information I am extiemely sorry if I have convejed the impres- 
sion that the Honouiable the Home Member is neglecting his duties in this 
House 1 had no intention of referring 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I beg the Honourable Mem 
ber's pardon I misunderstood Ins remarks 

Mr K 0 Neogy If the Honourable Member w^ants me to refer to 
“that particular question, I have got it here 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I beg the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s pardon I was under a misapprehension 

Mr K, 0 Neogy I think I had better refer to that question before 
I proceed further 

Mr K Ahmed (Eajshahi Division Muhammadan Bural) Is the House 
io wait foi such a long time till Mr Neogy consults his all the hooks m the 
almirah ? 

Mr K 0 Neogy Sir, I have not that command of language, nor that 
nimbleness of wit which my Honourable fnend possesses 

Mr K Ahmed I am afraid his tiffin will be cold 

Mr K 0 Neogy Here is the question, Sir I will first of all read out 
ihe clause to which my question related Clause 1 of section 4 says 

“ When any State prisoner is in the custody of a Zilla Magistrate, the 

Judges are to visit such State prisoner on the occasion of the periodical 

sessions, and they are to issue any orders concerning the treatment of the State 
prisoner which may appear to them advisable, provided they be not inconsistent with 
the orders of the Governor General m Council issued on that head ** 

The question was 

** For what periods, if any, were the said persons in the custody of a Zilla or 
City Magistrate’ Did any Judge, in any such case, visit the State prisoner and issue 
orders concerning his treatment, as contemplated in clause 1 of Section 4 of the said 
Fegnlation 

The answer was “ Government have no information ” 

The Honourable Sjt Alexander Muddiman Will the Honourable Mem- 
ber kmdly give the date when that reply was given? 

Mr K 0 Neogy Yes, Sir This reply was given on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary , 1924 

Later on, I repeated the question, and the Honourable Member stated 

The information has now been obtained and no such person was m the custodv 
of a Zilla or City Magistrate *' 

The point of this question was that throughout we find that the executive 
authorities issue the warrants, the executive authorities are also appointed 
visitors to the jails, and this is the only section m this Eegulation which 
mentions an officer of Government who is not an executive officer and who 
IS charged with the duty of visiting these prisoners to find out whether they 
are treated properly and whether they are well looked after That was the 
point m m> question And the Government of India had no mformation 
on it, and it was only when I repeated that question some time later that 
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the Government leplied to the effect that thev had made inquiries, but no 
such man was kept in the custody of any such Zilla or City Magistrate 
That shows that the Government of India do not take so much care as was 
contemplated by this Regulation itself m regard to the treatment of these 
prisoners, and they have left thmgs to the Local Government 

Then, Sir, anothei curious fact was that when His Excellency the 
Viceroy m opeumg this Chamber on the 31st of January, 1924, made a 
reference to the use of this Regulation in Bengal, he made a rather sur- 
prisingly maccurate statement This is what His Excellency said 

Before any action is taken, I and my Government submit these cases to a 
scrupulously careful examination After thq arrests m Bengal were made, 

as you are aware, all the documents and evidence relating to each individual have 
been placed before tiio Judges of the High Court for the purpose of thoroughly 
sifting the material on which action was taken 

Now, a few days later, m reply to a question put m this House, it was stated 
that these cases were scrutinised by two Distnct Judges and not High 
Court Judges Surely, Sir, such mistakes • are rather uncommon in the 
speeches of Viceroys, and I am sure that the Honourable the Home Mem- 
T^er — I do not mean the gentleman who is now occupymg that position, — 
perhaps his piedecessor in office misled His Excellency mto making that 
inaccurate statement That certainly shows that things are not quite what 
“they ought to be in regard to the adnoinistration of this Regulation, and 
perhaps the Local Government has its own way 

Then, Sir, m reply to fmi;her questions in regaid to the treatment of 
these pnsoneis, it was stated that Government have received no complaint 
as to whether they were placed in the same position as ordmary cnmmals, 
whether they weie put on ordinary jail diet and so on Sir, after the state- 
ment was published in the newspapers, I was surpnsed to get a letter 
from no other than a State prisoner, who was a Bengalee Muhammadan to 
boot, writing to contradict the statement that the Government made in this 
House That letter was endorsed by the District Supermtendent of Police 
and passed by the jail authonties 

The H^ourable Sir Alexander Muddl m a n I am sorry to interrupt the 
Honoiuable Member Would he kmdly give me the name of the man? Is 
it Muzaffar Ahmad? 

Mr K 0 Neogy Yes, it was Muzaffar Ahmad who wrote to me He 
was then confined in Dacca I got a letter m which he complained that it 
is bad enough that they are being clapped in jail under the provisions of this 
Eegulation, but it pamed him to find that the Government made such 
maccurate statements and mislead popular representatives m this House 
And then he said 

“ I myself was pnt on jail diet for some time and it was only after repeated 
representations that the matter was set right 

I do not know whether the Honourable the Home Member will doubt the 
accuracy of mv statement If he does, he can make inquiries from the 
Dacca jail This much I recollect that at the top the letter bore the 
si^mature of the Distnct Supermtendent of Police and at the bottom it bore 
the signature of the jail authonties showing that they had passed this letter 

Then, Sir, m replv to another question Government stated that seven 
internees had complained of their treatment, but mqumes showed that 
-there was no ground for complamt “ Who made the mqumes ?'L I ag ^e d 
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later, and they said that the inquiries were made thiough the agency of ther 
Local Government I suppose their gnevances related to the treatment 
which they were getting at the instance of the Local Government and the 
Government of India left the inquiry to that very Local Government So, 
it is the Local Government all along the line, and the Government of India 
docs not come m anywhere 

Sir, Mr Donovan has given us very interesting personal reminiscences 
of his in regard to his administiation as a magistrate in Bengal Sir, 
much greater men m the past have testified to the fact that people dealt 
with under this Eegulation weie implicated m i evolutionary and anarchical 
conspiracies Statements to this effect were made even m Parliament wth 
reference to our esteemed countrymen Babus Aswini Kumar Dutt and 
Krishna Kumar Mittra and also perhaps Lala Lajpat Rai, {An ^Honourable 
Member Why perhaps? Certainly '*) But what do we find? We 
find the Government of Bengal making a statement the other day that so 
far as Aswmi Kumar Dutt and Krishna Kumar Mittia were concerned, 
they were not implicated in any anarchical conspiracy at all but they were 
making a tour of pohtical agitation throughout Bengal and that was the 
reason why they were dealt with imder this Regulation I do not know' 
whether we are to treat Mr Donovan's personal testimonies on any better 
footing than the misleading statement that were made on those previous 
occasions by the Government representatives here and by the Secretary of 
State in the Houses of Parhament 

Sir, I will once more refer to Mr Donovan's Bible I refer to the 
Preamble and I am very glad that the Honourable the Law Member is here 
because I should very much like to have his judgment on the interpretation! 
which I am putting on this clause 

Whereas reasons of State/* and so forth^ ** occasionally render it necessary to 
place under personal restraint individuals against whom there may not be sufficient 
ground to institute any judicial proceeding, or when such proceeding may not be 
adapted to the nature of the case, or may for other reasons be unadvisable or 
improper ** 

These are the three circumstances in which this Regulation is to be made^ 
use of It IS only when they cannot place a man on trial either because 
there is no evidence or because it is inadvisable to do so, that this Regula- 
tion can be applied But what do we find ? The Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber, if he will brush up his memory, will recollect having replied to a few 
questions of mine in June, 1924 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman What date? 

Mr K 0 Neogy 2nd June, 1924 I drew attention to the fact that 
immediately on the completion of the trial of a few young men who had 
undergone a protracted trial in the Court of Sessions at Alipore, immediate- 
ly after they were refeased under the orders of the presiding Judge, they 
were aiTested withm the court premises under Regulation IH, and what 
was the justification put forward by my Honourable friend? He said that 
the warrants under Regulation HI weic issued before the commencement 
of the trial in the Court of Session but their execution was stayed Here 
was a case in which the Government had deliberately decided to place 
some people on their trial, when the trial failed, they were arrested im- 
mediatelv on the authonty of these warrants from the Government of 
India Tlie Government of India said that thev had issued the warrants- 
before the trial took place Why? Because they had no confidence im 
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tiicir own comls and they wero not piopaiod to oonimo lliouHohoa within 
tho cneuinstniKob laid down in tins Pioaiiiblo to tlio Uoj, 'illation, ao llmt 
o\on this lawless law' w'as pioMiig too iiuioli of an oinhauassnu'iit for tny 
Honour iblo fiioud and bo was in a way tr^iny to Kf'islatu m oidor to anionll 
tins Regulation, but be forgot that although this Regulation w-a i tmaaod at 
a, tune when tho popuhu logiblatiuo was not in oMstuneo 

Sir Han Singh Qour No Legislatino was then iii omsIoiioo 

Mr K 0. Neogy. Ho peiha[)3 thought that jiiiit boiiaiuio 

the Itegulation was passed at a tiino wdioii thoio was no Regiiilntiire in. 
exislLiice, the cxeoiitno authouties ooiild uiteipiot tho Regulation ui any 
wa\ they liked and extend tho scope of tho Regulation ho an to hriiig uiuloi* 
it an\ jieople, who u'ere deliberately placed on then tiial and woio au(|uitti'd 
bi tho judgment of the presiding Judge A smulai uaiio liupiiuiiud m 
another jiart of Bengal Sn, tho Hoiiouiablo the Ifoiiiu Momlaii' lueently 
got tins House to pass a law' regarding conteinjit of Com La If tlioiu la 
nn>bod 3 m tins House wdio lias done moio to bung couita into (-oiitumpt 
than inv ono else, it is that gentleman sitting m Unit eouiei (piaiitmg jo 
the Honourable the Home Member) The irorioiirublo Uie I lomo iVTi mixa by 
taking tins action against these people who stood their trial for moiitlm and 
months together and who were afterwards discliaiged or aeiniittid by tho 
orders of the presiding Judge, by taking uotion agaiiiHt them uinlor ijiiii 
Regulation although tho Regulation did not give any autlionty to the fioV' 
ernrnent to do so, was digging tho grave of the very mulitution whieli more 
than anything else could be described us the bulwark of the JJritiiih Gov- 
ernment in India 

Sir, the Honourable the Official Member from ficngal (Mr Donovan)' 
referred to the passionate devotion winch be felt towarda Ihngal and tlio 
Bengalees I am much obliged for the eompJirnentH that ho paid lo my 
people Sir, I am reminded bv my Honourable friend behind mo (Mr 
Amur Nath Dutt) of the popular saying that ono who Jovea tin diild moro 
than its mother is nothing but a witch 

2Hr J T Donovan Is “ witch ” the propcf irnnulidion of the nytdut 
pro^erb*^ 

An Honourable Member “ Wizard 

Mr K 0 Heogy That does not c'n'cy tlio meaning of tho //ord n', 
ust-d m Bengalee 

Sir, I do not think this House ’.ill take my He/nourahJe frnnd Mr 
Donosan ver; seriously 
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and the Muhammadans in this House by making deliberately inaccurate 
statements 

Mr J T Donovan I have been accused of making deliberately in 
accuiato statements I should like to say that I made no such btalcmeuts 

Mr E 0 Neogy I thought the Honomablc Member leprebcnted the 
Government of Bengal ^ and when he deliberately stuck to his stutement, 
even after being challenged by me and othei Members on this side, that 
theie was not a single Muhammadan dealt with under this Regulation 
what am I to say? Does he oi docs he not repiesent the Government of 
Bengal? Is he oi is he not expected to know the facts ^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman May I intervene in this 
debate foi one moment? What the Honomablo Member said, as far as 
I can make out, was entirely accurate What he said was that there was 
no Muhammadan anested m Bengal in connection with these conspiracies 
I have had at verified, and as fai as I know theic was one Muhainmadun 
who was arrested m connection with the Cawnpore conspiracy case but 
none m connection with the Bengal teLa6rist conspiracies 

Mr K 0 Neogy Sii, if we have spoken with some ^varmth on this 
side of the House it is because we feel vei 7 strongly m this matter, and 
it shows want of understanding on the part of those of our jriends who 
take us to task for making plain statements as we have been making on 
this occasion His Excellency the Viceroy on the 31st January, 1924, 
stated 

I fully appiecmto and sympathise with the views of those who wish to protect the 
liberty of the subject with strict exactitude ** 

His Excellency was referring to the administration of Regulation IH, and 
it 18 m view of that assurance that we have discussed this question with 
some amount of candour and not without some amount of warmth The 
Honour able Member from Bengal questioned our credentials He said 
that we do not represent our constituencies in asl^mg for the repeal of this 
measure I would remind him of the election cry that was raised through- 
out Bengal, particularly bv the Swaraj Party, w’^hen they went to the polls, 
and which included a pledge to see all political prisoners released, and that 
of course meant incidentally the repeal of all repiessive laws 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar No, that was posatively stated 

Mr K 0 Neogy I am reminded that the repeal of repressive laws was 
one of the express items set doivn in the Swaraj Party's programme for 
the elections I do not therefore think that any great significance is to bo 
attached to the fact that at one bye election a particular gentleman has by 
a mere fluke got m wathout contest 

Mr K Ahmed Just like you What is the amount of expenses that 
\ou incurred m both elections? 

Mr President Order, order 

Mr K 0 Neogy That only shows the amount of support I had m the 
constituency 

Mr K Ahmed Not a bit, you came m last time giving a chit and 
previously by a fluke or the trick of three cards 
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Mr K 0 Neogy Sir, jf I\[r Donovan wants furthei leply to his ques 
lion ] am suic ho is going to get at at the ne\t general election 

Mr K Ahmed Ever} }cai you say that and eveiy year I come here 
But uh} do } 0 u mterfere uith ^Muhammadan elections? 


Mr K 0 Neogy Sir, these autobiographical refeiences by the Hon- 
our iblo Member from Malda aic always very amusing I do not there 
fore take an} serious notice of them 

Mr K Ahm ed M\ friend is more amus^ing, because he raises the plea 
during e*icli election He comes through a Swarajist ticket and is at the 
same lime an Independent 

Mr K 0 Neogy Sii, the Honourable Member from Bengal mam 
tamed that crei*} civilized country must have a Regulation IH m order to 
be able to carry on the administration I only mvite him to read the 
speech that His Excellency the Viceroy made on the 31st January, 1924, 
m which he made an apologetic reference to the fact that it was necessaiv 
to make use of this archric measure Sir, I do not think that I should 
take up au} more time of the House . The Honourable Member has in- 
Mted my Honourable friend Mr Bipm Chandra Pal to go onto the psychology 
of the xouth of Bengal with particular reference to their association wuth 
criminal conspnacies I am sure my Honourable friend Mr Pal will 
gi\e au adequate answei to Mr Donovan With these wwds, Sir, I have 
great pleasuic iU supporting tins motion 

Lala Lajpat Kai Sir, I have great pleasure m congiatulatmg the 
Honoinable Mcmbei wlio represents the Government of Bengal in this 
House, on tlic maguihecnt speech he has made It was an exquisite speech 
exquisite m diction, exquisite m delivery and also in that particular quahty 
of speecli for which Irishmen are famous all the world over, the abundance 
of wit But I am afraid it was devoid of another element which makes 
a speech gieat, that is, sense and logic I have heard Irishmen in different 
parts of the woild their foiensic eloquence, then eloquence on the stage 
and also in Parliament is then distinguishing feature But the tiouble with 
them is that when they get into the employment of the Bnt sh they 
piostitutc their talents? Not that there is anything wrong with their 
hearts, but their cnvuonmeiits aie so changed that that change affects their 
mentality almost completelv We have had in tins country ample ex- 
peuence, very bittei IhougL, of another gieat Irish administrator, who 
though, a mastei of woids, mastb^ of ihetonc, master of the art of making 
untruth appeal as tiiith, possessed ihe same mentality as that of the 
Honourable jVIember opposite I need not name him Probably everybody 
in this House understands w^hom I mean He almost succeeded m making 
a revolution m a part of the country which is not known for revolutionary 
tendencies at all Yet he succeeded in bnnging mto operation laws wh.ch 
could only be justified by the existence of a great revolutionary movement T 
can well understand the difficulties of the Bengal Government if they are 
surrounded by officers of the mentahty of my Honourable friend who made 
that speech lieie Uy Honourable fiiend began, Sir, with saying that we 
in this House seem to be moie concerned with the unmaking of laws and 
with the repeal of the Ten Commandments than mth the making of laws 
and acting up to the Commandments We, Sir, not only m this House 
but in this country have no concern with the Ten Commandments such 
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The majority of oiir people, the vast bulk of us, have no particular attach- 
ment to them 

An Honourable Member Surely 1 
Another Honourable Member Shame ’ 

Lala Lajpat Eai It is not a matter foi shame, it is to our ciedit, because 
we ha\e had the essence of these Commandments long before they were 
enacted, we had no particular need of them My Honourable friends, on the^ 
v-ther side, did need them and so they got them We had all these Command- 
ments in oui country not only m our laws but we practised them m our lives- 
long before my Honouiable fnends received them So we never stood m need 
0 £ any Commandments at all, and we do not stand in need of them even- 
now, nor are we much concerned mth the unmakmg of law^s, because, cu- 
Lurnstanced as we are. we can neither make them nor unmake them We 
can only \oice the feelings of our coimtry and of our countrymen, ancL 
tliat we shall faithfully do m spite of all the difficulties that may be put 
ID our wu} So that part of the Honourable Member's speech, Sir, 1 think, 
ma} be passed over 

Tlien my learned friend referred- to that gieat voice of Bengal at whose 
fcct many of us sat to learn our political w^oik and get our pohtical know^- 
ledge, the lato Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea I grant, Su, that Sir Surendra 
Nath Bunerjea was the voice of Bengal m 1905, m 1907 and m 1909 when 
the 9 Bengalees were deported He represented the true feehngs of Bengal 
when he denounced the deportations of 19(^7, and when he equally denounced* 
in the strongest possible language the deportations of 1909 I w'ould be the 
lust pei^oii to sa\ a word wffiich might cast a reflection upon the honour of' 
that great man But a change of environment brings about a change of views, 
and soinetimes a deplorable one too What Sii Surendra Nath Banerjea 
denounced, as a representative of the people, as the voice of Bengal, he 
unfortunately li\ed to help in admimstenng as servant of the Government 
Jt uas the ! dter fact that brought about the change if any I mean no reflec- 
tioiK when I sa\. that the fact that he was no longer the voice of Bengal 
after he had joined the Government — was jroved by his defeat at the 
t lection-. The \oice of Bt-ngal at that time was not Sir Surendra Nath 
B inerjc t but another great Bengalee whom also my fnend has quoted, and 
who d( nouneed Regulation III or 1818 and the Ordinance in unmeasured 
tenn^ 1 lm\e \eb to learn, Sir, that excepting those m the service of 
Giwcrnrucnt, there are anv Bengalees, prominent or otherwise, who have 
t'^r aipport^ d Ihgulition III of 1818 or the Ordinance 
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ol this kind before it succeeded in establishing its right to have its own 
Government He says that soon aftci the establishment of that Govern- 
ment, that Government passed a law on the same lines as the Bengal 
Regulation of 1818 But he omitted to mention that e^tn that Government 
had to get the sanction for that law fiom their Parliament every year It 
expnes at the end of every jear It is not perpetual and cannot go on from 
yeai to year It is brought befoie the Parliament year in order to 

be freshly sanctioned But in my judgment no countr}% no Government, 
IS entitled to call itself civilised which has i^ecourse to sucli laus in oidinarv 
times It is only possible where a Government suffers cither from a lack 
confidence m its powder or from lack of confidence in its moral and 
judicial hold upon the minds of the people 1 have yet to know that in 
the history of the world a civili/ed Government and a mighty Government 
has had in times of peace to have recourse to such a Taw^ for the purpose 
of protecting its prestige or pieserving the peace and tranquillity of the 
country I submit this is a confession of weakness wRicli is unworthy of 
this Government When w e ask for the repeal of this law , w e are making 
an attempt to vindicate the honour and good name of England and not 
to disturb the equanimity of Englishmen in this countrj^ It is — I hope 
my friend will pardon me for using this expression — it is a matter of standing 
shame to Great Britain that such a law should be on the Statute-book of 
India without the Government having ever desired its repeal or suspension 
Once more the Honourable Member repeated the plea based on the difh- 
culties of getting evidence for the conviction of those charged with 
revolutionar)" crime But all this was fully considered by the Re- 
pressive Law^s Committee, and they come to the deliberate conclusion that, 
except for the Frontier Pmvince, this law should be repealed The}" were 
of opinion that it was not needed m any other part of the countr}" So, Sir, 

I think it IS too late in the day now" to come here and say that this law is 
necessary for the existence of this Government Are we to understand that 
aftei 170 years of Br tish rule the British Government in this country is 
still so pow^erless that it cannot rely on its judicial courts or on its moraF 
piestige to mamtam peace and tranquillity, and that the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country was being constantly endangered by these few" 
individuals whom the Government gets hold of from time to time under 
Regulation HI of 1818^ Sir, there is no necessity for this Regulation except 
that the Government is aSected by a kind of intoxication which one gets 
from unlimited power Tlie frequent exercise of imlimited power, un^ 
controlled and unchecked power, bnngs out a mentality which compels the 
possessors theieof to have laws of this kind for the sake of convenience 
They want these weapons to be used whenever they cannot confidently go 
to the courts My fnend Mr Neogy and I think, Mr Amai Nath Dutt 
also referred to the revelations recently made with regard to the deporta- 
tions of 1909 They were the deportations of Babus Aswini Kumar Dutb 
end Krishna Kumar Mittra The Government only recently gave out the 
tiue reason of the deportation of these gentlemen And what was that 
confession? It was a confession of abject weakness on the part of the 
Bengal Government It was admitted that Babus Aswmi Kumar Dutt and 
Krishna Kumar Mittra were not guilty of any revolutionary enme they 
were not even suspected of any revolutionary crime, but that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal thought that the safety and tranquillity of the province 
demanded that they should be put out of the wav And why? Because' 
they were leading the Swadeshi movement, they had not committed any 
crime, but because the British Government wanted to put down the 
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Swadeshi movement and that could not be achieved except by their being 
deported, and put out of the way for some time Therefoie the Govermnent 
of Bengal had recourse to Regulation III of 1818 m ordei to achieve that 
object May I ask if that was the honourable course for any Government 
to adopt? I submit that it was not My Honourable fneud said the other 
day, that the abuse of a law v as no reason for the repeal of that law My 
reply is this that if there is a law which lends itself to be abused so often, 
and so flagiantly, then it is a bad law and not a good law and it should not 
be on the Statute-book Onlj such laws ought to remain on the Statute-book 
which are not hable to be so misused as Regulation III of 1818 has been It 
was said that the revolutionaries could not be put on then trial befoie the 
ordinary courts of justice because the witnesses ran the risk of being mui- 
dered, but you know, Sn, that this is a lame excuse In spite of that risk 
trials for conspiracy aie going on m Bengal Besides people are being interned 
under the Bengal Ordinance also There are only a few people who are 
put out of the way under Regulation III of 1818 Does any one mean to 
say that only m these cases there was oi is the risk of producing evidence 
and that m the other cases it was or is absolutely safe to do so? I submit, 
that such a contention cannot hold water n People are dealt with under 
Regulation III of 1818 not that theie is any risk to the life of the witnesses 
oi anybody, but because there is no evidence against them which any 
court would accept Here is this Government established by law, as is 
often said, which takes people unawares, and without giving them any 
mkhng of the charge against them lemoves them fmm the country Some 
others it puls on trial, and when the trial fails, w'hen by its own procedure it 
finds that it cannot convict those people, it applies Regulation III of 1818 
and impnsons them Is that worthy of a civilised Government, is that 
worthy of a great Government which claims to base its right to govern on the 
affections of the people, on the love of the people, and on the attachment of 
the people? I would beg Honourable Membem to put themselves in our 
position and imagine what would be their feelings in similar conditions, and 
then judge of the situation and sit in judgment on us Are those young 
men who are carried away bv their emotions, which cause them to do things 
which 1 sav are certainly not desirable 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Which are or wdiich mav^ 
not be ? 

Lala Lajpat Rai I say that they are not desirable But don’t sit in 
judgment on them in the way vou do You should remember that it is an 
atmosphere of hopelessness, almost of despair, that has affected their 
minds Most of them have become revolutionanes because having tried 
every possible means of getting a decent livelihood they failed to get it 
Ther they lost their balance and took to methods which are certainlj not 
desirable I do not condone their offences, I do not want them to go that 
way , I beg of them not to do it — ^yet if they -do not follow my advice I can 
not pass a harsh judgment on them 

lily friend made another point He quoted from the speech of Sir 
Abdur Rahim about Mussalmans Now, Sir Abdur Rahim might havt for 
his own purposes made a statement which suited his case, but he did not 
mean to cast anv reflecticn on the patiiotism of his co-religionists Am I 
to believe that the galhng humiliation of foreign rule of being dealt with 
under Regulation III is not felt bv Jlussahnans Sir, such a statement is a 
libel on ^fuhammadan patriotism and I hope my 3fuhammadnn friends m 
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this House will repudiate it I do not think Sn Abdur Rahim meant any- 
thing of that kind But when a statement of that kind is quoted by my 
friend on the other side, for the sake of his argument (he will pardon me for 
saying so), I can only call it a dirty tuck There is no other name for it 
It IS a deliberate attempt to cieate dissensions betw^een Muhammadans and 
Hindus on a question on which they are absolutely of one mmd I beheve 
there IS no difference between Hindus and Muhammadans on this point It 
imr^ be that there are Hindus and Muhammadans who will vote agamst us 
who always vote against us, but the reasons for that conduct are diffeient — 
not that they like Regulation III of 1818 and raoie than we do — but 
hcio again I would like to point out that my fiiend need not be so 
cock sure of his facts Mr Neogy gave the name of one Muhammadan 
gentleman who w^as actually arrested m Bengal I know of anothei case 
1)1 the Punjab He w^as an M A , and his name was Gulam Hussam He w as 
ariested under Regulation HI of 1818 and confined m the Lahore Gentril 
Jail at the same time I was there During the few months he was there ho 
was being constantly visited and spoken to by high placed G I D officials 
He was then released Now, Regulation HI of 1818 does not justify the 
detention of any person for the purpose of any mquiry or mvestigation 
The only justification foi the application of that Regulation and for an 
aricst under it an‘^es when the tranquillity of the country ^is m danger, oi 
when there is commotion You cannot arrest a man under the Regulat on 
foi the purpose of making an mquiry or for the purpose of makmg an m- 
\estigation, so that after a time when he has lotted in jail for several 
months, you find that theie is no case against him, you just dischaige him 
I Ihmk the facts about Muhammadans referred to by my friend are not 
quite tas ho made them out to be, and certamly he cannot be so sure of 
Alulmmmadan mentality remammg the same Reieafter It may be that 
(ho IMuhammndans are in a position to control themselves better If thev 
aio I cougintulate them Or it may be that there aie other circumstances 
which ha\e nob brought them into that unfortunate frame of mmd m which 
(lie Hindu voung men have found themselves, but it may be that the times 
arc coming when the} may be diiven mesistibly to the same course I 
hope not I wish not 

I niav remind the House of what was said in the Report of the Rowlatt 
Gominittec It was said there that at the bottom of the revolutiona*^ 
ino\emont m Bengal was the unemployment of the educated classes The 
^ruhammadans m that province are not educated m such large numbers 
iiH to find themsehes in the clutches of unemployment by reason of 
(h vt oduoition and so thov do not go m the revolutionary movement* The 
TTindus luuo been educated m large numbers and have remained unemploy- 
ed Tint Is one of the reasons whv vou find more Hindus m the revolu- 
imnnr\ inovoment than Muhammadans This kind of argument, I submit, 
does not go \er} far, this wav or that way 

I cm cortainU accept the contention that there are occasions when the 
ito\tHunont doe'> need c\traordinar\ powers, but I cannot bnng m>self to 
Lchtno tint tbe conditions m this country are such as to make it necessary 
lor tho Ooxcmnient to have that power ahbay&y all the 12 months of the 
ir or from \cir to }e’ir, without at any time dispensmg with the law 
uuvh guta tlum tint power That is a statement I cannot accept But 
f {h* (jo\i.riniunt must have that power, let it change the laws so as to 
IK to qiK=;Tion those proceedings m law courts TTiat \vill be some- 
' rig c- ihK, something soisible But so long as 30 U keep these laws 
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and also keep yom ciimmal law m sudi a condition as to make it impossi 
ble for us to question the coiiectness of these proceedmgs in an\ comt of 
law, I submit jou impose a double mjury on the people of this countrv 
which they have not in any way deserved My fnend has paid gieat 
compliments to Bengal I can lepay those compliments bv saiing that 
Irishmen aie "^ery gifted, very talented, very^ able, and ;^et I have 
nevei known them to be veiy devoted to the Bntish Government oi 
to law and older (Laughtei), (An Honourable Member ‘‘Except m 
India'*), yes, except in India where they aie the paid seiwants of the Bntish 
That exception holds good because all Irishmen m the service of the Bntish 
Government, with a few noble exceptions, have beheved that the mteiests 
of law and older in this country required that the people of the country 
should be denied all such lights as they and then countrymen have been 
“fightmg foi m their own country 

Now, Sn, I sympathise with my fnend I am sorrv foi having been 
foiced to make these remaiks, but he has put me mto that unpleasant posi* 
tion by the extraordmary speech he has made I liked it very much, but 
theie was no sense m it I wish he had used his eloquence, his ihetoncal 
poweis m a better cause I do not want to detain this House veiw long 
because othei Honomable Members have to speak, but I ]ust vant to sa\ 
one or two words more Some reference was made to the speech of ]\Ii C B 
X)as I am gQing to leave it to my fnends from Bengal to take up that 
pait of the speech, but as fai as I remembei, ilr Das no doubt admitted 
that there was a ievolutionai*y movement in Bengal and that he had tiied cO 
change the mentahty of those people who he thought were concerned witb 
Ilus 1 evolutionary movement, but he never admitted that any of these 
men who were arrested under Eegulation III of 1818, were concerned with 
'this levolutionaiy movement 

Mr J T Donovan Will the Honourable I\Iembei consult the volume 
of the Bengal Legislative Council proceedmgs vhich I quoted this niornmg'^ 

Lala Lajpat Rai I have not consulted them, Sn I would like Hon- 
ourable Membeis to consult them, to read them, but I can ne\ei believe 
■that Mr 0 R Das could evei have made a statement of that kind He 
adimtted, and lightly admitted and for that I give him credit, that there w as 
a levolutionaiy movement m Bengal and that some people who were dealt 
with under the Oidmance were involved in it, but he never admitted theie 
was any siutable case foi the anest of people undei Regulation HI of 1818, 
and that is the pomt we aie concerned with here We are not eoneemed 
with the Oidmance or the revolutionary movement we are conceiucd uith 
the justification for keepmg Regulation IH on the Statute-book That s 
iie issue before us 

Mr J T Donovan May I mfomi m\ Honourable fnend that m Jauu 
ary, 1921, when Mr Das made that statement, theie was no question of 
the Oidmance The Regulation had been used for two mo'^ths 

Lala Lajpat Rai I have put the i^sue very clearly before m\ Honour- 
able friend Can he quote any w ords of Mr C R Da'>— 
I will sat down to enable him to do so — in which IMr Das admitted that 
these people who were ariested under Regulation HI were coiKcnied with 
the revolutionaiT movement’ 

Mr J T Donovan* I quoted them this mommg 
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Lala Lajpat Rai Will you quoit thtiu ugum ^ 1 will Jtavc it at that 

and let the House judge foi itself So fai as X Know tlic\ do not rneaa 
that 

Mr J T Donovan lou lia\o not itad mom 

Lala Lajpat Rai. io was also said that the repeal of this iteguiatiou lit 
would take away the stock-iu-tiado of the x^^^ofessionol politicians Well, bir, 
there aie no jnofessional politicians in this country They niuy grow in tunc, 
but they are not thcie \ct, uud ccil uulv not in the sense the tirni profes* 
sional politician'’ iS known either in Iielaud or ni the United States I intend 
no reflection on Ireland or the United States, but I know too much and t 
cannot erase from my mind the knowledge I possess of these countiies wliere 
Irishmen are to be found in abundance But so far as my knowledge 
goes — I am speaking subject to correction — there arc no professional politi- 
cians in India I say, they may grow We are growing m “civilisation” and 
perhaps that is a part of civilisation All those things are bound to come 
they are the necessary concomitants of the civilisation winch we aic taking 
or boiTOwmg with pride and perhaps with doubtful wisdom fioin the West 
But if by the repeal of Regulation III of 1818 my Honourable friend can 
deprive the professional politician of his stock-in-trnde, whv does he not 
do it? He wall be doing a service to the State if, by his help, this Kind of 
argument is taken away from their mouths by the repeal of Regulation ITI 
They will employ then time more profitably and perhaps to the usefulness 
of both the State and the nation 

In the end, Su, — I have an appeal to make to tiro Government, if there 
1C any chance of my appeal havmg the least possible effect, which I am 
afraid there is not, that if they at any time find the peace of the country 
threatened or endangered, they have the machinery of the legislature to make 
such a law Whv should they try to keep this Regulation permanently on 
the Statute book, and why should the^ use it for purposes other than 
those which were contemplated by the Regulation itself"^ 

Sir, I have so far spoken mainly about the Bengal deportees I need 
not refer again to my own case as theie aie other cases as well But may 
I draw 3 our attention to another aspect the case Perhaps vou do* 
not do much injur*^ to these ipeople whoir* you arrest You deprive them 
no doubt of their pleasure, you prevent them fiom fulfilling then* duties 
m life, and thus inflict injury on them But at the some time you raise 
them in reputation, you make heroes of them and thus cause a greater 
injury to your ovm interests and to the reputation of your Government, 
and also add to the volume of unrest that prevails That perhaps will 
not appeal to you, but cannot you see that by havmg resort to pioceedings- 
of this kind you are constantly engaged in a vicious circle of unrest and 
repression? Do away with these Regulations, do away with these lepres 
sive laws, and then try and see, if you need them again You have at all 
times the power given to you in the Statute, in the law% to make these 
emergency laws Nothing deprives you of that You have not shown tha^ 
if you had not anested these men, of whom you have been speaking, the* 
wliole country would have been simply flooded with blood and would have 
been lost to you If at any time hereafter you find it necessary m the 
mteiGsts of peace to enact a law of tins Innd tempoiaiily, you have the 
machinery ready to hand to do it But for God’s sake lemove this Regula 
tion from the Statute-book, at least for some time Let the people"^ feel 
confident that you have some sense of msfice left in vou, that they can 
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still ccArhde m youi sense oi justice and laii’play, that you do mean to 
govern this countiy, as long as you have to govern it (before the last Home 
Member, as my friend has said, books his baggage from Bombay), with at 
least some show of tiaditional Biitish justice Su, I support the motion 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan Howevei, as Mr Jmnah 
says, there aie exceptions and perhaps my residence in Bengal may have 
done something to remove that disability Su, I have spoken on this sub 
ject to this House on many occasions I fear that in future it may be 
possible I may even have to speak agam But the House will not expect 
of me a long dissertation on the present occasion Mr Donovan, with the 
enthusiasm of youth and with a fehcity of language which I envy, has piu 
foiwaid a case that it is very difiicult to answei He put it forward with 
great eloquence and the House heaid him, as it al\^ays hear speakers of his 
class, with great attention Aluch that Mas contained in that speech must 
have been unpalatable to the House but I congratulate the House on the 
ivay it listened It showed good feeling, it showed that talent is appre- 
ciated even though the views that are put forward aie obviously noc 
palatable to those who aie listemng to them I congratulate the House 
veiy much on that I should like to congratulate the House on a fuiliher 
mattei We have had a speech fiom a Membei who has actually been a 
victim of Regulation IH and I must say a bettei tempered speech I have 
nevei listened to That is a thmg which brmgs us nearei When you get 
that feelmg one can discuss this kind of matter m the right kmd of wayt 
without bitterness, without anger^ without unnecessary uTitation I must 
confess that theie must be something in the atmospheie of Bengal of a 
special charactei, foi I noticed here m another brilliant speakei fiom Bengal 
a note of angei which was absent fiom the othei speeches Mr Neogv 
who usually addresses this House with accmacy and calmness, was a little 
warm this morning His afternoon speech however was more in his usual 
mannei and I can only suppose that the ments of lunch weie diilv 
appieciatod 

Now, Sn, I have argued this case at very great length on other occasions 
We have-had the same arguments brought forward to-day and I can supply 
}ou with veiy httle more than I have given on previous occasions How- 
evei, the report of the Eepiessive Laws Committee is always trotted out 
and I must ti*ot it out on my side I think some speakei has read, or at any 
late some speakei m the future wiU undoubtedly read it, I will refrain 
theiefoie for my part, — will only say what I said on the last occasion 

“ If Members will look at that report they will see a most significant footnote 
The ink on that Report was not dry before the Repressiie Laws Committee had to add 
this r'lther remarkable footnote 

‘ After this report had been drafted we received information of the p:rave and 
widespiead disorder in Malabar which m our opinion has more than justi 
fied the apprehensions leading to this conclusion * 

Mr Donovan, like all young men, lather overstated his case I myself 
certainly can find no groxmd of comparison between Regulation HI of 1818 
and the Ten Commandments I have always endeavoured, m so fai as a 
pool sinnei can, to follow the Ten Commandments, but I place them on a 
veiy diffeient plane from any man-made law We, at any rate some of us, 
beheve that they were divine in their mspiration and I am very glad to 
lieai that in my Honourable fwend's (Lala Lajpat Rai) reliGion, than<^s of 
that chaiactex are rot necessary, because they ar^ 
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dad m so fai as fchafc is true, there is a tie betweca all leligions and ever> 
rice On the othei hand, Mr Donovan made a vexy powerful appeal, 
based on personal hnowledgo of the people of Bengal, he quoted many cases 
which I think in many instances I have alicady brought to the notice of 
this House ui pievjous spccclies, I do not propose to go into them again 
Ho pointed out that m times of special stiess special measures have to bo 
laken No wise man denies that— it is not even done on the other side 
What the Horiouiablo gentlemen on the othci Benches say is You are 
keeping this unnecessarily on the Statute-book in terrorom, you ought to 
lake it off, because if you do and there is any tiouble, we will give you 
satisfactory legislation 

Lala Lajpat Eal If necessary 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman And who is to be tlie judge 
of that necessity, the Executive Government or this House? 

Mr M A Jinnah, Are wc responsible? 

Tne Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* The Executive GoveiTunent 
01 this House? 

Mr M A Jinnah Arc we lesponsible? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman The Honourable gentleman 
lias ansaxicd me quite lightly Both Then there must be that support 
from this House which any Government can expect Now, I have no wish 
to nritaio the House m any way, but has this House always been ready 
to sip^^porb us m any sliapc ox way in measures necessary for the administra- 
tion of the country? (Ones of ** Yes ") No, bo, I am not to be put down 
like that Does not this House m its more reflective mood feel sometimes 
doubtful about tlie view of matters it lias taken, that it is not prepared to 
help in uuiniaining law and order^ Now, my Honourable friend who is 
non looking at me (Pandit Shamlal Nehru) said the other day — it was 
m the debate on the Resolution on beggars — he said Municipalities are too 
neuk lo put the law into force I do nob deny there is a feeling at any 
rate amongst us Hint Indians aio a little unwilling to take the responsibility 
inccssm to de il wuth crime, not because they have any sympathy with 
crime — I do not intend that in the least, but it is a national charactenstic 
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as he Saul ( In HonoiaabU Membo “ Irishinen Eegaided as Irish- 
men ' At an} lato he buggcbted the feeling was \ei7 difterent Now, 1 
bii^go^l to hull there is one leason for that M} ancient and veueiablc 
friend back a long time, ho has told us so himself, and m his early 
div}i» tlieio wore ineinoiiLs still lingering of the bad old times, the days ot 
di‘'order, tint is why the feeling Mas difterent In those da}b people were 
ihve — tho} must eirl nnl\ hi\e Inen ahvc who at any rate had heaid of 
the dv\> when the Iior'-c hoofs of rndors were heard even up to the 
Alihiaiti Ditch Tliat is \ hy in Bengal there was m those days more 
regard, inort leehng heean^e the inoiuory of what had been done in the 
had old il i\s w is still fush I do not want to caii} that argument bc}ond 
Its kjiiiinUc be iring, hut undoubtedly that is so ]\r\ Honourable friend 
uuit on to tell us that eeononuc tiouliles h v\o a good deal to do with much 
of tin unust hue in this countr} I entirely igrec with him m thio 
tattinun, hut the re uljustinent of ceonoinic troubles to modem conditions 
i‘' L kuie pruet^s u N i matter winch must I ikc tnre 

\t*\, lu iNt> 1 ud down i \ii\ \alud»lc nik I think lu quoted Tolslo\ 
m support of It, though it w is not reall} neeessar} to quote him m support 
of It, hec lUsc it Is i rule which, I think, everj^ one in this House will agree 
to He Slid freedom ' Certimlj, but subject to the limitations that 
}oii do not mfiinge on the fieedom of others That is the basis of all human 
socKiN It is the justihcatiou foi oui action It is because we do not desne 
Ui it i sm ill boih of pt r^-ons should infringe on the ficedom of others that 
we IvCi. ]i tills A( i on thi Staiute-hook Wo must hive the power to take 
this icuon That I hi c this legislation any more than you do is not true — 
I do nut hke it in}helf, and I think, apirt from my natuial dislike to it, it 
is i nutter which gi\es me the greatest amount of trouble in dealing vnth 
cast> of tills n dure Vnd foi that f make no complaint at all to the House 
— T in iku no coinplnnt I tlnnk it is onlv light that an) e\ccutne Govern- 
ment which takes spu lal moisurcs for special circumstmces should be 
contmualK criticised m tho exercise of those powers, and I think the 
Hon^e mil be wrong if tlioy Iiold the contrary view 

Then mj Honouiablc friend made an allusion to lovely D 0 E A I 
hue \ 1 irgu house part} , but ihcio is no D 0 E A m it (Laughtei ) 

Mr Bipm Ohandra Pal You had at one time (Laughter ) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Now , Mi Ncogy complained 
ratlici bitterly that lie w is given some infoimation of an macemate charactei 
in reply to a question, by my predecessor I think, Sii, the point has been 
really somewhat misunderstood Section 4 of the Eegulation is divided 
into two parts It refcis, in the fii^sb place, to prisoners in the custody of 
the Zila oi Citv Magistrate, and in the second place, ,it refers to State 
piisoaeis m the custody of public officers not being District Magistrates 
There are now^ no persons m the custody of Zila Magistrates and therefore 
the first part of the section is inoperative These pi:isoneis, as a laile, are 
now m the custody of the Superintendent of the Jail, to whom the warrant 
13 addressed, and it w^as quite obATous that Government could not have 
that mformation 

Then, Sir, it was said that a distinguished public man, whose name I 
wall not furthei disclose, had changed his views when he took up office 
Whv? Of course, it might be said that office had a corrupting mfluence 
Well, I am not so siue of that myself It all depends on the man i^ant 
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to suggest another possibility Is it not possible that when he took office 
with the fuller knowledge he obtained he changed his mind? I pub it to the 
House, it IS for their consideiation (/hi Honourable Member has 

not changed his mind 

Now, it IS admitted by most people, I think, who have really discussed 
this matter seriously that some poweis of this nature are really Decessar*y 
for the executive Government The objection to the use of these powers is 
ba^’ed mainly on the plea that they aie used in cases of internal commotion 
and that they ma^ be used foi political pin poses I do not believe 
that the House, except for electioneering pui poses, would otherwise senous- 
ly object to the Regulation Of course it is perfectly true that poweis oi 
this kind are open to abuse and it is perfectly true that they must be used 
with extreme discretion There I entirely agree I for myself, if I had a 
majority in this Assembly, anight possibly be inclined to bring forovard legis- 
lation on different lines to replace these poweis by a more complete and 
modem procedure, but unfoidiinately, I am not m a position of having a 
majority m this House and if I brought foiwaid legislation I might very 
well find myself landed with a vei"y different Bill to what I mtended 
Therefore, Sir, you can undei stand why I feel some difficulty in taking 
that step 

Diwan Bah T Rangachanar You have always a majority for a lea 
sonable measure 

(Here anothei Honourable Membei made an invermption which wa? 
inaudible at the Reporters* table) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman My Honouiable friend makes 
a suggestion that he could hardly expect me to accept * In vain is the 
net spread in the face of any bird 

There is one other point that 1 wish to make Mr Neogy rather took 
the bne — of course he comes from Bengal, and we who have been in Bengal 
know Bengal to be a very important place, as ;it is mdeed a most import- 
ant place — ^he was rather inchned to take the view that in this matter the 
Government of India are in the pocket of the Government of Bengal My 
Honourable friend Mr Donovan, m his speech, referred a good deal to the 
Bengal Government Mr Neogy *s point was really that the Government 
of India had not got a mind of their own, and that if they get an order from 
the Government of Bengal, they intern these people under Regulation HI 
I can assure you that the Honourable Member is under a complete mis- 
appiehension The Government of India look into these cases with the 
greatest care They do not lightly undertake action of this kind They 
are not entiiely devoid of political wisdom They are aware that these 
cases must cieate a very great amount of tiouble, putting it at the lowest 
ground I can assuie my Honourable friend that no Local Government 
will evei be allowed without the most convincing case to persuade me at 
any rate to have anything to do with this Regulation 

With these woids, Su, I must oppose the repeal of this Regulation as I 
opposed it before 


Friday, 19fh Pehiuary, 1926 

Colonel J D Crawford (Bengal European) Su, I desire to nse m 
Hus debate to call the attention of the House once again to a point which 
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I lefened to only the othei day I know that if my friend. Mi Eipm 
Chandra Pal was hero he would tell the House that the psychology of the 
opposition to this measure was due to the fact of its oppressive nature 
I have often wondered why my friends on the opposite Benches have been 
so aidenfc in their opposition to a measuie which has been of such particular 
assistance to them My Honouiable friend, Lala Lajpat Eaa, certainly oues 
much of his fame to Regulation III I was m Mandalay when my Honoui« 
able fiiend was there I was serving as a subaltern m the army and I used 
to look upon him as a terrible txgei I used to see him walking about the 
loads escorted like a Viceioy by the police We had a gieat giouse against 
my fiiend as housing accommodation was shoit and my friend occupied one 
of the houses which should have gone to us) 

But the pomt I leally desire to make is agam to call the attention of the 
House to this veiw definite menace to India and its inhabitants which comes 
from Bolshevism The Regulation does not only deal with internal com- 
motion It says heie m the Preamble 

* Wliereas reasons of Sfate, embracing the due maintenance of the aUiances formed 
by the British Government with foreign Powers, the preservation of tranqiulhty 
m the territories of Native Prmces entitled to its protection, and the security of the 
xBntish dominions from fortujn hoHxhty and from internal commotion ” 

and that is the pomt which I want to impiess upon the House There is 
no doubt that those who have studied this question of the Bolshevik 
menace must lealise that the attack is dueoted mainly against the Biutisb 
Empire, and that the weapons used aie not the ordmary weapons of wai 
to which we are accustomed, but something very much more insidious and 
dangerous to the peace of oui country The way m which the Bolsheviks 
would propose to attack India is to seixe on any cause of unrest existing in 
the country We debated one such cause of unrest only a few days ago 
and the opposition of my Honourable friends showed zna that they weze 
thoioughly ahve to the dangei which exists That state of unrest is the 
'point which the Bolsheviks would try to exploit to then utmost They 
will endeavour to send agents into this country definitely with instructions 
to exploit industrial workers and so create considerable chaos m this coimtry 
and considerable difficulties for you m woiking out your own salvation 
We know that then methods are to exploit industrial strikes and we know 
“that they are already alive to what they call assisting Indian workers 
Mr Joshi and Mr Chaman Ball have said that they have already had 
direct support from Moscow But I trust that Mr Chaman Ball will not 
allow our mdustries to be disturbed by strikes manufactured from outside 
1 feel that we have a veiy real menace to our industrial advance, and that 
at this tmie, when that attack is being so strou-TiV nressed and in such an 
insidious manner, surely it would be unwise of tm^^ House to take away 
troai the executive the powers which they possess without giving that exe 
cutive otbei powers to dedl with that particular menace That is the pomt 
w^hich strikes me most strongly (An Honourable Member ** You have 
voui ciimmal law^O Criminal law? You know that these people are 
not people whom vou can brmg before a court They are people of whom 
A on have suspicion that they are here solely for the purpose of creating 
difficulties for us withm om own coimtry 

Mr Devaki Prasad Smha (Chota Nagpur Division Non-j\Iuhammadan) 
TTcw did vou get all this information in regard to Bolshevik propaganda? 

r 
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Colonel J D. Crawford. May 1 refei the Honoiuablo Meiabex tu the 
article which I mentioned to the OEfouse the other day from the Journal cf 
the United Service ioi January, 1926 It is an article which, even if you 
do not agree with the opimons stated there, is veiy well woith your leading 
and very well woxth your consideration I can assuie you that the facts 
aie not unduly exaggerated. (An Honourable Member **You think so?'') 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha Is that youi only authority? 

Colonel J. D Crawford That is the authority which 1 have been 
quotmg I suggest to the House that we know we have very diflScult problems 
here m the way of oui political advancement, and I know that Honourable 
Membeis aie just as anxious as I am to see that theie shall be nothing 
which shall intensify those difficulties Por that reason I earnestly appeal 
to the House not to lepeal at this critical moment the Regulation which is 
so essential to oui own internal peace and ^velfare On these grounds I ask 
those members who are not out purely from an obstructionist motive or 
who have not had their feelings too heated by abuse to remember for one 
moment what they are doing and to say that this repeal cannot take place 
at the moment 

Mr Devaki Prasad Sirha Sir, I do not desire to speak at length on the 
merits of the Bill of my Honourable fpiend, kir i\mar Nath Dutt, for the 
A, B, C of our creed is to wipe out all repressive Icgislotion from the 
Statute-book But my Honomable friend, Colonel Crawford has drawn the 
attention of this House to certain imaginary dangers which he describes as 
the Bolshevik menace to this countrj We must clearly understand that 
point of Mew Jest we allow such misleading statements to pass unchallenged 
in this House I find that the Bolshevik menace, whether it is real or 
imaginary, is on the brains of some of the Honourable Members of this 
House, and whenever any question is discussed they bring in this Bolshevik- 
menace with which they seem to be much more familiar than any Indian 
Membei of this House I do not know how my Honomable friend gets 
this information Surely he is not in the Government of India and surely, 
Sir, if the Bolshevik agents come to India to carry on propaganda they 
will not find a favomable sub"]ect m my Honourable fiiend, Colonel Craw 
fold! But wo know and w'^c have been told bv fuends like Colonel 
Crawford that Bolsheviks carry on their propaganda tlirough some 
European agents I do not know whether my friend Colonel Ciawford is 
one of their agents, for he seems to speak from inside knowledge But, 
Sir^ I feel that this is a veiy unjust method of trying to forge fetters in 
the w ny of Indians by talking every now and then of this Bolshevik menace 
which can on any day cieate a conflagration in tins country and m order 
to safcgnaid oui selves against any such eventuality it is necessary that the 
cxecuiuo m this country should be armed with unrestricted powers Weil, 
Sii, if the Bolshevik menace, as my Honourable friend imagines, is< 
tliiealcning the peace of this country, then my submission is that the only 
chance foi the success of Bolshevilc propaganda lies m the great discontent 
of ilic people of this country If you want that the progress of Bolshevik 
propaganda m tins country should be nipped in the bud, the best w^ay to 
do it IS to remove the cause of discontent which feeds Bolshevik propaganda 
And I submit, by retaining on the Statute book legislation, if it can at all 
be called legislation, such as Bengal Piegulation IH of 1818, you create a 
very favourable opportunity for the Bolsheviks to come to India and to 
carr\ on their propaganda They will come to the Indian market and say, 
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use of attacking it and making speeches here Whut I object to is this 
If there is this i evolutionary movement, if you want it to succeed, if you 
believe that it can bring good to the country, every man who calls himself 
a patriot must consider this It has veiy often been said that it is in a 
spmt of nationahsm that the misguided jouth of Bengal carry on this pro- 
paganda Sir onl> a few days ago, it was deliberately said by an Hon- 
ourable Member of this House that it is the bomb throwers of Bengal to 
whom the black Members m the front treasury benches owe their position 
It IS due to the bomb throvem of Bengal that the constitution under uhich. 
we are here, be it good, bad oi mdiffeient, has been granted to us I 
object to speeches like these 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru Why didn't you then ^ 

Maulvi Abul Kasem. To-day we have been told that this Regulation is 
used because Bengal wants to wipe out the disgrace of the days of Suraj- 
ud-Dawla By this I understand that there is implied justification for the 
employment of Eegulaticn III, and that theie is a revolutionary mo\ement 
To my fnend, I would sha » although I do not command that elegance of 
language and Oxford diction uhich be does, that being a disgrace — and a 
disgrace it certainly is — it cannot be \nped off bv committing anothei and 
gieatei blunder I have felt all along that the misfortune of India has 
been that it has always treated with foieigneis and w^anted to upset settled 
government bunging m invadem ^^^len there was a peaceful Hmdu 
Government tbe\ could not tolerate it The^^ mvited the Muhammadans 
from the boidei land to come and lule them When thej had a settled 
Muhammadan Government they mvited a small body of trader’s to come 
and join hands with them to upset that Government You have commit- 
ted the mistake twice You feel the consequences Don't do it any fur- 
ther You ought to learn fiom the past Do not exchange the frying 
pan for the fire 

Sn, m the course of this debate, the name of mv re\eied leader, Su 
Surendra Nath Banei’jea was used His name w^aa used with a cer-tam 
amount of disappioval bv the other side and expression was given to it 
bv mv Honourable fnend Khan Bahadur Saiffaraz Hussain Khan He said 
that the voice of Su Surendra Nath Banerjea ma;y have been the voice 
of Bengal m antediluvian days but it is not so to-day " I use his words 
I say, Sir, it is a disgiace to any country to speak of the father of modem 
nationahsm m that language and m that spirit I know, Sir, and I feel it, 
that Sir Suiendia Nath Banerjea was defeated, and badly defeated, at the 
polls at the last election But I submit to the consideration of this House 
and to every right thinking man that his defeat was a matter of shame 
and disgrace to the electorate and to you and not to him Su, msmuations 
have been made that Surendra Nath Banerjea or men like him and like 
Dr Paranjpye accepted office under Government for the sake of the emolu- 
ments that the office earned or for the power and influence that went with 
It 


Mr T C» Goswaiai Was that statement ever made here? 

Mr President The Honourable Member says that veiled insinuations 
were made and he is entitled to hold his view 

Maulvi Abul Kasem Su, I hold and I believe nobody will deny it, that 
whether they wei^e right or whether they weie WTrong, these distmguished 
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coiinti’jmeii of oiUb accepted oftice because the} thought that by accepting 
office, they would be 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru On a point of oidei, Su Is that relevant? We- 
are discussing the Bengal Regulation III of 1818 and not Libeial politics 

Mr President The Hojuouiable Membei is quite lelevant 

Maulvi Abul Kasem They thought that theieby they would be able to 
seive then countiy ^nd then countiymen better And but for Sir Surendra 
Nath Banei^ea as Minister, Avhat would have been the constitution of the 
Calcutta Corpoiation? Wheie woidd have been the dignified Mayoi and 
the valiant CouncilIoi’S of that Coiporation to-dav? But, Sir, human 
memory is shoit and Bengal's memoi^ is shortei still 

Mention was made of anothei friend of mme who is no longer m the 
land of the living, Nawab Sii SalimuUah It was Mr Bipin Chandra Pal 
who said that he was against the pai^tition of Bengal and that it was only 
a friendly visit of the Viceioy to Dacca that made him change his mind 
That, Su, was a veiled insinuation against the pohtical honesty of my 
depaited friend which I cannot allow to pass unchallenged 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru Why did you not challenge it that day*^ 

Maulvi Abul Kasem I did Su, I know the histoiy of the partition 
cl Bengal, I was in the thick of it It is true that Nawab SahmulIaJi 


Mr President The Honouiable Membei is not entitled to go mto the 
histoiy of the partition of Bengal 

Maulvi Abul Kasem I was only offering an explanation Nawab Salim 
ullah against the paitition, no doubt Mr Ghuznavi and I person- 
ally went to Dacca and induced him and his followers to go with us in a 
deputation to the Vicero} But it was not the Viceroy's visit that changed 
him It was the indiscreet statement made by the President of the Town 
Hall Meeting which was held to protest against the partition, that m 
Eastern Bengal the Muhammadans would have the predominant influence 
and m Western Bengal the Bihaiis and Bengah Bhndus would be nowhere 
That was the statement that he made I myself tned to keep it out of the 
Press but the Englishman published it and I could not help it This 
was the statement that set up the backs of the Muhammadans of Eastern 
Bengal and since then it has continued That is my explanation of the 
action of Nawab Sahmullah 

I have one word moie Assei^tions have been made which I cannot 
allow to remain unchallenged My Honourable friend, Mr Yakub, said 
that if the tinith about the election of Su Abdur Eahim were to be 
told 

Mr President The Chau leminds the Honomable Member that it is 
Enday to-day and if he values his prayers more than his speech, he should 
bung his remarks to a close 

Maulvi Abul Kasem That if the tiuth were to be told about the election 
it would be known that he was elected on the understanding that he would 
represent the popular view, and I beheve by popular view, he meanb the 
view of the benches which he adorns Su Abdur Rahim's views were 
absolutely known and were expressed only a few days before his election 
But that 15 immatenal I have the authority of Sir Abdur Rahim to say 
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that he enteied into no negotiations oi any undeistauding with an^ body, 
individual oi party, befoie the election He offered himself as a candidate 
to test the mentahty of the electoiate and as a challenge to his opponents 
In the fust he received full satisfaction and the second was a triumph Sir 
Abdui Eahim is the foremost iMuhammadan leader ot Bengal at the pre- 
sent day and if his letiiement from the Government Benches was a loss 
to the executive Government it was a great gam to the community and the 
community has taken full advantage of it {An Honoiu able Mctnbcr 
"‘Why did >ou not seek election?*') I did not want to because I was not 
so sure as Sn Abdur Rahim Avas {An Honomable Member “ Grapes are 
sour ") A seat on Bengal Council is no honour to him, his community 
wanted his services and he placed them at their disposal (An 
Honourable Member “ Come to the Regulation ’*) I think that 
instead of spending our breath and our energies and our time 
m wranghng over this business the best comse would be, if 
you believe that both the Regulation III of 1818 and the spread of anarch- 
ism in this country should be removed simultaneously, for you to sit toge- 
ther and devise means as to how best to do that and not to talk and make 
the situation worse still I repeat, Sii, that it is very fine and very com- 
fortable to encouiage and advise the poor young misguided men to go and 
nut their lives and property in danger I know from personal experience 
that many people who are very strong in then sympathy and in then ap- 
preciation and approbation of this anarchical movement take particular uare 
that their own sons and their own nephews are miles away from these men 
{An Hojiourable Member ‘‘ Wise men **) Su, I say there are two courses 
open to you If you believe that these i evolutional ys tliese anarchical 
movements, — call it anarchical patriotism or revolutionary patiiotism if 
you like — if you believe and honestly believe that they are good for the pro- 
gress and advancement of the country, make a statement frankly and not 
in a veiled manner But if you believe that these are no good as I believe, 
then it IS your business to see that these movements are crushed and 
crushed they can only be neither by the removal of that Regulation nor by 
your speeches but by your rmquahfied condemnation of the movement and 
by your impressing upon the youth of Bengal that their labours are abso- 
lutely in the wrong direction and that these movements are setting back 
the hands of the clock of progress mstead of forwarding it The condem 
nation should be strong and unqualified and not a veiled commendation 
Sir, my Honourable fnend Mr Donovan remarked the other day 
that the Muhammadans were out of it Whatever may be the reasons for 
that I am not going into them But only this morning I was shocked and 
surprised to find in a newspaper that this poison is slowly cieeping into 
that community {An Honourable Member “ You are proud of it '*) I 
am not I am really very sorry and to the best of my ability I will try 
to eradicate it This is a letter leceived bv my Honourable friend from 
ill J C M ukh erjee, the Chief Executive Officer of ihe Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, in which he is told that he has been unfair, unjust, and tyrannical to 
the Mulrammadans and that imless he mends his manners and methods and 
does them justice, his life would be in danger The letter is unsigned 
Whether it be a danger to the life of Mr Mukherjee or not, at least it is 
a great danger to the community to which I belong and ifc has created a 
great apnrehension in my mind and I hope in the minds of aU well-wishers 
of the Mussalmans of Bengal When I said that the poison was trying to 
make its way into the Muhammadan community there was a feehng of joy 
and approbation expressed from the opposite benches I cannot rmder- 
stand or realise what was the occasion for it If their joy is expressed on 
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must have this power, and I should like to suggest to my Honourable 
friends on the other side that in their hatred of things English they per- 
haps sometimes forget that this whole ideal of what I may call the Habeas 
Corpus Act IS a purely English ideal We did not enjoy it in Scotland until 
we umted with England (Laughter ) It was not enjoyed an any Conti 
nental country until English ideas of justice began to prevail Indeed up 
to the end of the 18th century I do not believe there ^\as a single country 
in Europe where any one had this right which is claimed to be a natural 
right of all men Whenever a gentleman uses the words “natural right" 

1 immediately begin to be suspicious It is one of those terms which is 
constantly used without any great meaning at the back of it WTiat it 
mean6 on this occasion is that people in this country are accustomed tc 
the ordinary exercise of this privilege which has been conferred on them 
since the British came to India But, Sir, if there are circumstances m 
which it 13 necessary that for a time this exercise should be laid aside it 
Xi^ould be a mistake for Government to divest itself of its extraordinary 
^ower I think, Sir, that there are cases in which it is required and the 
tone of the remarks of Mr Goswami confirms me in the belief that there 
are circumstances at the present time that make it neces 
sary that this power should not be given up At the same time I confess 
that as a non-oflBcial, as one who has suffered sometimes from depart 
mentahsm, I consider that it is extremely desirable that the non-official 
Members of this House and the opposition of this House should carefully 
scan what is done by Government and should see to it that Goverument 
does not use this power to any excessive extent. At the same time when 
Government comes to us and says to us that in certain cases it believes 
that it IS necessary for it to exercise this somewhat unpleasant power 
(lu Honourahle Member “It never comes to us “) it does so in prac 
tice {An Honourable Member “ How can you prevent its misuse ?“) It 
may not be prevented but my point is that the great advantage of the 
existence of this House for India is that it will by its criticisms make 
Government consider very carefully before it takes action of this extraordi- 
uarv kind I feel, Su, I think that the Englishman is not a good bureau- 
crat He IS not a natural bureaucrat , he has not got that love of exeicismg 
power which I think is to a much greater extent inherent in the Indian I 
do not think that they love to exercise power simply for the sake of exercis- 
ing it, and I do not think that they bkp to exercise powers which are 
opposed to their own pohtical instincts except in very exceptional circum- 
stances For that reason. Sir, I am going to vote with the Government 
on this occasion 

Su Ean Singh Gout (Central Provinces Hin di Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan) Sir, the more we discuss this question the more we seem to get 
away from the mam issue I do not wish. Sir, to justify these Eegula- 
tions or to attack them, except upon one ground and that ground is that 
the Government stand committed to their repeal All the objections 
that are noM used by the apologists of Government in favour of the reten- 
tion of these Eegulations were considered and taken into account by the 
Repressive Law^s Committee, and after giving due weight to the repre- 
sentations received and the evidence heard, the Eepressive Laws Com- 
mittee decided to recommend that the amendment of Regulation IH of 
1818 limiting its scope to objects outhned above must be taken in hand 
and the Government m their Resolution accepted en bloc the recommenda- 
tions of the Repressive Laws Comrmttee Now, Sir, I take my stand on 
the pledge implied m the Resolution of the Government of India acceptmg 
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countiy was aflame, with the result that the home rule movement gamed 
momentum with each extension of the Coercion Act Sii, repression feeds 
revolutions, it does not kill them, and I therefore submit that my learned 
friends on the othei side aie sadly mistaken xf they ever think that the 
use of lepression can in the slightest degree abate oi stop the march 
of evolution 

Then, Sii, it has been said that we want to preserve these Regulations 
because they are necessary for the pmpose of preserving law and order 
Now, Su, when these Regulations were enacted, we had no Penal Code, 
we had no other sections, such as sections 109, 110 oi 108, nor had we a 
regulai police code We had no conspiracy Chapter added to the Indian 
Penal Code In those days, when the criminal law of the land was being 
evolved, I can well understand the Executive foimulatlng their own views 
and saying '‘We shall anest the persons whom ^\e like”, but now, Sir, 
when the ciiminal law of the country has been systematised and placed 
on the Statute-book, I submit that the Regulations are an anachronism 
and not in keeping with the Statutes of this country and must therefoie go 
It has been said that "theie is no doubt that there are Statute laws, but 
how are we going to get witnesses? Witnesses are terrorized, they are 
mtimidatud”, and a gimesome picture has been presented of persons 
who had been shot at or shot because they were trying to give evidence in 
conspiracy cases I ask, Sir, how many are these cases? And if you 
have got these cases, you must make special laws for the purpose of deal- 
ing with leeolutionaiy crime On the last occasion when a similar ques- 
tion was before this House, I quoted chapter and verse from the consti- 
tutional history of England and from legal books in which I pointed out 
that there are two conditions necessaiy, as Professor Sidgwick pomts out, 
for the purpose of enacting exceptional laws first, the case of a sudden 
national emergency, and secondly, that these laws must be temporaiy m 
their natme Those are the two conditions which justify the enactment 
of repressive laws Are those conditions present at the piesent day? 
Is the whole of the country in a state of siege? Or is it not the fact 
that enme is local and localized, and for that, local Ordmances, local 
laws, have been enacted? And therefore I submit there is no justification 
whatever for bhe continuance of an all-India Statute, which is a menace 
to the liberties of the public and is, therefore, I submit, rightly objected 
to oy the representatives of people in this House What objections, I 
submit, can Government raise to-day? 

Mhen, Sir, it has been said by the Honourable Members of the Govern- 
ment that if you were to wipe out these Regulations, what would become 
of that very large numbei of foreigners who come to this country for 
the purpose of preaching revolutionaiy doctrines? Well, Sir, the leply 
IS simple If the Government really believe in their arguments they 
should whole-heartedly support my Bill which exempts foreigners, but is 
only limited to protect British subjects, and I go further and say that 
the Members of this House will not be wanting m their sense of respon- 
sibility and m their obligations to their own people to assist the Govern- 
ment m framing and fomiulating such laws as are intended to deal with 
the nature of mischief — which Honourable Members on the Government 
Benches represent as necessary — such mischief as is caused by foreigners 
and by organised propagandists in this coimtry But the point that the 
^lemhers of this House are anxious about is that all such laws must flow 
from the elected lepresentatives of this House and must bear the impnmatur 
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of the refomied constitution That, I submit, is the gist of the argument 
There is no use telling us, giving us examples, that theie are murders com- 
mitted here and mmdeis committed theie How many moie murders, 
Su, aie not conmiitted thioughout the length and breadth of this country*^ 
I understand, if the Honourable Mr Toukinson will give us the figiues, 
they will lun into perhaps a thousand or more But is that any justifica- 
tion foi enacting an all-India lepressive law foi the purpose of dealmg 
with these crimes? And how many dacoities, orgamsed gang dacoities, 
aie not being committed in place after place in this country, but merely- 
because they happen to be non-pohtical in then chaiacter, there foie they 
aie dealt with undei the ordinary law Sir, whatevei laws you may enact, 
whatevei safeguards you may piovide, you cannot stamp out crime All 
that you can do is to reduce it, and I, theiefoie, submit that on the ques- 
tion of the continuance of these lepressive laws which aie a source of 
public and national grievance and have been subjected to criticism by 
at least two Assemblies of this Legislatme I submit the Government must 
yield and bow to the public opinion repeatedly expressed agamst these 
measures Government say, and we have often been told, — the Honour- 
able the Bmance Membei has corned a phrase that though they wei^e not 
lesponsible they were nevertheless responsive to this Legislatme This 
13 an occasion when I ask the Government to show themselves responsive 
to {.he united wishes of this Legislatme I know the power of the Gov- 
ernment We wanted to repeal a series of these repressive laws and we 
did so with striking majorities, but what was the lesult? We know 
what wab the lesult, and even if we cany this Resolution heie to-day, I 
have a senous misgiving that piobably it would not wipe the Regulation 
ofi the Statute-book '^Tiatever may be the result, whatevei late this 
Regulation may meet with elsewhere, that should not, I submit, thwart 
us from oui duty We, as lepresentatives of the people, have our duty 
to the people We are the custodians of the peoples liberties We speak 
in the name of the people and ask the Goveniment to leconsidei the 
situation and not to trot out those oft-repeated pleas of “Law and Order, 
recrudescence of crime, the existence of revolution and the difficulty 
of obtainmg evidence” All those difficulties, Sir, all those objections, Sir, 
have been wiped out with the ink that drew the Report of the Repressive 
Laws Committee and I, therefore, submit that there is nothing in any 
of those objections that have been raised 

One moie word and I have done I was pained to hear a casual remark 
— ^let us hope it was only a casual remark — ^from the Honourable the Home 
Membei when he spoke the other day He said that some of the Members 
were -peokmg undei an electioneermg exigency Sii, whatever may be 
the position of the Members who spoke the other day, I a«=k the Honour 
able the Home Member to reflect and look at the dates of the other Reso 
htcions and the Report of the Repiessive Laws Committee Was any 
election imnainent at the time when a responsible committee appointed by 
Government went into the whole question and diew up its report^ I sub- 
mit it IS very easy to cnfacise but when the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sir, I also notice that it is 
easy to criticise 

Mr T 0 Goswami The Honourable the Home Member admits that 
it IS easy to criticise 
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Sir Hari Singh Qour: I am quite certain that the Honourable the Home 
Member is a past master in that art and Uie facility that lie has acquired 
IB no doubt well worthy of emulation by Honourable Members on this 
side of the House It was saad by the Honourable the Home Member m 
replying to one of the statements made by Mr Bipm Chandra Pal that the- 
icason why people do not regard an Englishman as a god in Bengal now is 
that they have forgotten the sound of the Mahrntta horseman 

Mr President Older, order Does the Honourable Member wish the- 
House to reach his Bill or not? (Laughter) 

Sir Harl Singh Gour, I am glad, Sir, you have reminded me of that 
anxiety which is oppressing mo and I shall, therefore, conclude 

Mr Ghaman Lall Su, at this late hour I have no desire to mflict a 
long speech on the House, but one or two speeches that have been dehvered 
here to-day prompt me to add my word of condemnation of Eegulation HI 
of 1818 One of those speeches was delivered by Maulvi Abul Kosem 
He stands up to-da^ to support the Government in accepting llegulation 
III as a part of the laws of this land Sir, nothing that Maulvi ALul 
KascM aoes or says would evei surprise me But I must confess that 
to aa}' I vas a bit surprised Heme once remarked that whenever he reai 
Plutarch's * Hives of Heroes", he was instantly prompted to mount his horse 
anl go to Beilm ana become a hero hjinself Whether it is the fact tha* 
hearing that Sir Abdur Eahim and Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea were also 
alleged to be the upholders of Eegulation III Maulvi Abul Kasem was also 
prompted to mount his horse and join these heroes, I do not know 
(Lougnt^^r ) But I have here evidence of the fact that only 12 months 
ago Maulvi A^ul Kasem was of a different opinion, because he voted with 
ua on the question of the repeal of repressive laws To-da}" I do nob 
know' — I should like to ask the Honourable the Home Member — the reason 
for this change in his attitude (Laughter ) Sir, the question is, as Dr 
Macphai' has put it, that you have a solid body of opinion as represented by 
Di Macphail and his party m favour of such oppressive laws m this- 
countrv as part of the machinery of the Bntish Government On the other 
hand you have a solid body of public opinion which does not believe m 
the irihtrenl right of Government to keep tins sort of legislation on the- 
Statute farok It is a matter of prmciple I do not know if Dr Macphaif 
was aware when he tned to twit my friend Mr Goswumi, that his own 
countrymen have died for the cause of righteousness Does he condemn 
Wallace and Bruce? 

The Eevd Dr E M Macphail I was going to refer to that but 
did not do so as I did not want to waste the time* of the House 

Mr Chaman Lall The Honourable Member did not refer to that 
hf^eause it ib my ampression and the impression of all of us who sit on this 
side that every tune a Scotsman, Irishman or Englishman comes out to 
this country he loses all the noble prmciples with which he was imbued m his 
own countiy Mr Bipm Chandra Pal talked of the Suez Canal The 
Suez Canal has many a sm to its name, and one is that you leave a num 
ber of your liberal ideas behind when you cross it There are other 
Englishmen, other Scotsmen, other Irishmen who do not beheve m these 
pe^niu6us pnnciples of repression But it is as a matter of prmcaple that 
we take our stand upon the point that no human being has any right to roh 
another of his liberty without bringing him to tna! and placing him before 
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a law court You have a very famous statement set out m the case of 
MuUigun which was quoted in the last debate I am not gomg to weary 
die ilouee with that statement The pimciple was laid down explicitly 
th »t whenever you have turmoal m the country or foreign mvasion facmg 
jou, then and then only can you mstitute a system of martial law ana 
that on\/ in the area affected But unless you have those two conditions 
m existence there is no right that is given to any executive authority ti 
shut down the law courts and put any man m pnson without brmging 
him to trial It is a well known prmciple of English and Amencan law 
— and I am proud of the fact as all Honourable Members over there ought 
also 10 oe — uat the world has accepted this English prmciple of hberty 
Are you trying to keep India from the acceptance of this civilised prm- 
ciple ^ Why should India be excluded? What crime has India 
committed ^ The Statute says that there are certain conditions 
which must bo laid down before Regulation HI can be apphed, 
namely, that the reasons for its application aie the due mam 
tenance cf ihe alliances formed by the British Government with foreign 
powers, the preservation of tranquillity in the territories of Native Prmoes 
entitled to its protection, and the security of the British domimons from 
foreign hostility and from internal commotion May I ask whether there 
IS any mtemal commotion m any part of India to-day? You are trying 
to lock up a few persons whom you have not the courage to brmg to tnal 
Even under the teims of Eegiilation IH you have no authority to put 
any man in pnson because no state of hostility or foreign invasion oi turmoil 
exirts Ti is not nght, it is not proper that you should so give up your 
prmciples of liberty and of decent government and take cover under the 
false plea that there is mtemal commotion and thereby put a few people 
m pnson because you cannot obtam proper evidence agamst them These 
persons that you are puttmg mto pnson are people who are agamst you, 
people who have given you trouble They aie not revolutaonanes Nobody 
has proved that You have no right to say that they are revolutionanes 
My Honourable fnend Mr Donovan quoted Mr C R Das Did not 
Mr 0 R Das say that these yoimg men had given up their revolutionary 
prmciples? (An Honourable Member "Yes, three days before *’) I do 
not care whether it was three days or three minutes before Mr C R 
Das said they were no longer revolutionaries What nght had you to send 
them to prison meiely on the pretext that they are revolutionanes? Yet 
vou have the courage, the audacity to put these men mto prison without 
tnJ I should be ashamed of action like that You who are the great 
descendants of people like Cromwell and Hampden, liberty -loving people 
should be ashamed of such action I give your ancestors all the credit 
for courage and nohihty and love of freedom which I miss m the advocates 
of repression You are trymg to uphold a lawless law What else is it 
but a lawless law"^ Sir, m England you have the Habeas Corpus Act, 
which 18 the nght and pnvilege of every Enghshman My Honourable 
hiend Mr Donovan was absolutely wrong when he stated that when in 
England the Habeas Corpus Act was passed the Habeas Corpus Suspen 
sion Act was simultaneously enacted It is not so The Habeas Corpus 
Act cEime nearly one hundred years before the first enactment for its sus- 
pension The Honourable Member does not know this histoncal fact 
And further, every time there is a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the executive Government has got to come to the Legislature and demand 
its sanction before it can put its suspension mto force We ask you to do 
the same thmg, we ask you to take your courage m your hands and 
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our consent af there is any oincrgcncy foi you to pul into force the suspen^ 
Sion of the Habeas Coipus Su, that meets Di Maephairs point He 
said it 18 because this House and public opinion will be in favour of Ih*^* 
Government if these thiugs aie explained to them that lie welcomes debates 
of this kind, but no, Sii, Go\ eminent do not care for public opinion, nor do 
they want tins Iloubo to expicss its opinion m this matter Go\ennncn* 
are never willing to accept that opinion as final They are troubled wnth 
thebe opinions because we bung the mallei to their notiec time and again 
Thej^ know that thcie is no jubtification for this law\ they know that thev 
themselves uk against the imposition of Regulation III, tlie> ha\c repeated 
ly slated it The Honouiablo the Homo \rembei said the other day thac 
he does not like using thebe powers Tlie Viceroy himself said so, he doe-r 
not hke using thcbo poweis Nevertheless these powers are always used 
\nd wdiut jLisliJieation is thoio foi the use of Uieso jiowcrs^ There is no 
inteuial commotion in the eonntiy , theio is no fear of foreign invasion, nor 
has it been shown that the people aou are arresting arc rcNolutionaries or 
iiiat they have committed cumes If \ou can rule this country only oy 
methods like these, it is bettor toi you to abdicate I submit that by the 
use of these exceptional powders you aie bringing into contempt your ow^n 
vaunted justice, your own couits, your own system of law and order when 
you say that law' and ordci must be ujiheld and then in the very same 
breath you say you must use Regulation IH You are putting a premium 
iipcn crime in ihib countiy because no one can hu\o au\ lespcct for your 
law ann crdei when he knows that by a mere stioko of the pen you can 
Ignore tlie existence of your own law couits You need not bring any 
man to Inal What need is there to consider tlic methods by which you 
will bring a man to trial? You can by a meic stroke of the pen put any 
man into prison How then can y^oii ask us to respect your law courts 
01 youi system of juiisprudeneo? Sir, I submit that no case whatsoever 
has been made cut by the Goveinment m favoui of the retention of Eegu 
lation HI You say thcie axe muideis committed with political motives 
and it IS because of these muiders and the difficulty of finding witnesses 
to come and give evidence, that you must use these powers Is it not a 
fact that almost mvariablv these murdois have been committed after you 
have made use of Regulation HI? The Day nuirdei has been cited, but 
IS it not a fact that it was aftei you had used Regulation HI against several 
men that the attempt was made against the Commissioner of Police of 
Calcutta and that the unfoxi)unate Mr Day lost his life? Crime begets 
crime ^Vhen you have been using methods that I can designate only 
08 ciimmal, othei people have come and replied to you with similar action 
It IS force, Sir, it is nothing else but naked brute force that you emplo\ 
in this country, and what justification have you for it? Here is what 
your Cromwell said He said what liberty and prosperity depend upon arc 
the souls of men and the spirits which axe the men You are trying now 
to lepiGSs the souls of men 

The Revd Dr E, M Macphail Who was it who said that? 

Mr Chaman Lall It was Cromwell, Sir, who said that and according 
to the Honourable Member Ciomwell would have been a criminal 

The Revd Dr E M, Macphail I should have said Cromwell was the 
Government 

Mr Chaman Lall* Was he the Goverament when he unfurled the banner 
of lebellion? He was not, he was a rebel Did he, not take over the Gov- 
ernment after being a rebel? Was he not justifying the theory that 
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Ml Goswami was laying down on the flooi of this House, namely, that 
attempts to subvert systems of Government based on tyranny are highly 
moral ^ j\Iy Honourable fiiend foi’gets his own history The historic 
epochs that men are most eagei to beep m living and mspirmg memory are 
the epochs wheie the mind of man pxoved itself unconquerable by foice 
That IS what is happenmg m India to-day The mind of man is proving 
itself uuconqueiable You will have time and again men getting up as 
mj fiiend j\Ii GosMami got up and pleaching to you hbeity, the principles 
Cl hbertj which you seem to have forgotten Sir, we shall go on preachmg 
It the risk of oui Ines, at the iisk of oui liberties, in this countiy I am 
lot afiaid of Bolshevik conspiiacies in this country as my Honourable fiiend 
Colonel Cinwfoid was afiaid Bolshevik conspiiacies aie not hatched in 
a day The Government know it peifectly well The Goverament know 
also that the greatest conspnacy m this country is the Executive of the 
Governnient of India (Loud Laughtei ) We aie not afraid of that con- 
spiiac} ovei there (pointing to the official front Bench), but, I beg you not 
to take cover under these false pleas that theie are Bolshevik conspiracies 
m this country^ and that therefore vou ^\ant to utilise these exceptional 
powers What happens in Great Britain^ In Great Bntain the Labour 
movement is permeated with Bolshevism Does the Government ask for 
exceptional powers or for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act? I sub- 
m^it there is no cry even in the most reactionary conservative circles for 
the use of exceptional pouers m order to put down this propaganda there 
It IS a false cry , Sir It is a erv used bv the Government in order to put 
down legitimate political propaganda in this country It has been stated 
over and over again that it is so and the Government have not been able to 
disprove it I ask the Government to take then courage in both hands, 
to utilise civohsed methods, to come foiuard and take any action they want 
to take against peisons v\liom tliev considei to be dangeious people or 
criminals or likely to commit crime, but let them do so under cover of the 
law , let them not go behind the law and make use of exceptional pov\^ers 
Sir the appeal I make to them is to uphold the pnnciples of hbeiliy and 
I hope the Honourable Member who represents the Government of India 
m this mattei w^ill not foiget the gieat piincaples for which he himself 
stands as the inbeiitoi nf a great and noole tradition 

* a 

Khan Bahadur W M Hussanally (Sind Muhammadan Eural) Sir, 

I rise in a shameless manner to oppose the Bill before the House Un- 
fortunately my Honour ahje friend Mr Chaman Lall always imports un- 
necessary warmth into his speeches and thus spoils the effect 

Mr Chaman Lall It is good for old people 1 

Khan Bahadur W M Hussanally On a former occasion when a measure 
of this kmd was before the House I remained neuti'al I did not vote one 
wav^ or the other because I did not find the arguments convmcmg on one 
side or the other 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta (Bombay Northern Division Non-Muham- 
madan Eural) You are improving 1 " 

TThart Bahadur W M Hussa n a l ly (Yes, my friend Mi Chaman Lall 
has improved me ) But to-day my fnend Mr Chaman Lall has thrown 
me into the opposite scale I had been wavermg all day wLether I should 
vote at all or not, and I honestly say that it is Mr Chaman Lalls speech 
that has umde up my mind to vote on this side ^^ 1 ^- 
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Sir, we are told this is a repressive law, and no doubt it is, but so are 
some other laws We have got a Bengal Regulation, we have got a Bombay 
Regulation and a Madias Regulation, but I belong to the sleepy hollow of 
Sind wheie these Regulations aie never heard of nor are we afraid of these- 
Regulations at all 

Nawab Sur Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyuxn (North-West Riontier Province 
Nominated Non-Official) What about Lala Lajpat Rai, justifying the reten- 
tion of repiessive laws in the North-West Frontier Province? 

Khan Bahadur W M Hussanally Well, that is a matter for you and 
Lala Lajpat Rai to settle between yourselves I have nothing 
to do with eithei you oi Lala Lajpat Rai But if this is a repres- 
sive law^ why should my friends on that side be afraid of it? 
'lliey should not w^ant lepressive laws to be taken off They want 
Sw^aiuj, they shoifd woik on foi it, no human bemg hkes to be 
luled by any al en Government, suiely as an Indian I would not 
like to bo ruled by an alien myself But why should lepressive 
laws frighten mo oi my hiends on the othei side? {An Honourable Member 
* They do not frighten us *') If they are not frightened why should they 
move that this law be taken off the Statute book? {An Honourable Mem 
ber We think it is immoral Mi Amai Nath Dutt also made an 
interrupt’on which was inaudible at the Reporteis’ table) You may go 
on interiupling me as much as you like, you will not win my vole, you 
have lost me (Laughter), and you must thank Mi Chaman Lall for it No 
amount of inteiiuption now wull gain you my vote, to day at any rate 
Sii, Swaiaj can be had according to me in one of four different ways bv 
fighting by begging bv spinning or by suffenng {Sir Han Singh Gour 
‘ By spinning^**) Wait please, do not be impatient Fighting is out of 
the question, I think that is admitted by my friends on the other side 
(.1/1 Honourable Member “ Which side?'’) The Swarajists side, we^ 
cannot fight 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru* Come on, we wnll have a tiy outside 

Khan Bahadur W M Hussanally The fight is only here, not elsewhere 
Sir, bogging has been given up, w^o do not want to beg for Swaraj as we- 
!iave failed to get it in that way Spinning is the cult of Mahatma Gandhi, 
that has been discaided, that cult has gone {Cries of ‘‘No ") What 
remains^ Suffenng If suffering will bung us Swaraj, why do my friends 
want the Regulations to be taken off and to be repealed? 

Mr 0 S Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) I want the President s luhng whethei these observations on 
Sw^araj and suffering and spinning are germane to the subject 

Mr President They are quite germane to the subject 

Khan Bahadur W M Hussanally Well, Sii, if then wc are to get 
Swaraj by suffering, these gentlemen ought to suffer cheerfully, the more 
those who irc foi Swaraj suffer under these repressive laws the quicker 
Swarij will come (/l/i Ilnnourahlc Member " What about yourself?") Aa 
^oon as Sw uaj comes I will be the first to go in for it Why should r } 
Honour ible friends ask that this law or that law should be repealed? Even 
sunposing the motion is earned m tins House to-day, is theio any chane^ of 
ihu Regulation being repealed? Absolutely none My Honourable friend 
Afr \mar \ ith Dutt expects that the new Upper House will pass the re- 
ne iluig Act if it is parsed here I doubt it very seriously {An Honourable 
Ml mber “ Whose fault?”) Therefore, it is no use wasting our breath and 
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our arguments, we have wasted two days over this busmess, and it is no 
use wastmg any more tune Sir, the action of my Honourable friends oa 
my right comes to this — “ I am prepared to lay my heart, but you must not 
use a rifle That is what it comes to, and that, I say, will not win Swaraj 
one day quicker 

My friend Sir Han Singh Gour and some other speakers said that the 
Government were committed to repeahng these repiessive laws Well, if 
they have failed in their duty, why not bnng in an amending Bill? 

Sir Han Singh Gour* That is what I have done 

Khan Bahadur W M Hussanally Theie is a Bill heie amongst the 
busmess for to-day which will bnng to us habeas corpus If that Bill is- 
passed we shall have won our object, and if any person is locked up under 
Regulation III he can be called up before a Judge under that paiticulai Act 
[An Honourable Member Are you going to vote for it?'') That has- 
to be seen (Laughter) You need not ask my vote befoie it comes up I 
will think of it when the time comes I may vote with you, but I cannot 
commit myself now one way or the othei Well, Sii, if that Bill is passed, 
our object will be served, bud then whethei this Regulation lemams on the 
Statute-book or not, it will not matter a bit Therefore, Su, we should not 
insist upon this Regulation bemg repealed and waste any more of our time 

Sir, another reason wh\ I have made up my mind to vote against this 
Bill 18 , becausej)he name of our revered leader m Bengal, I mean Sir Abdur 
Rahim, has been dragged into this controversy (/I 71 Honouuible Member 
** Who dragged it m?") It is a very regrettable circumstance, and that is 
why I have decided to vote against this motion With the^^e few w^oids, 

I oppose this motion 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (Umted Provinces Eiuopean) Su, I will 
take up very few mmutes of the time of the House 1 rise onU to corre^^b 
w^hat seems to me to be a serious mistake into which the enthusiasm of my 
Honourable friend Su HaVi Smgh Goiu earned him He made a state- 
ment that Government by accepting the Report of the Repiessive Laws 
Committee are committed to the repeal of Regulation III of 1818 

Sir Hari Singh Gour Sn, on a point of personal explanation Wliat 
I stated was a quotation from that very book which I have lent to my 
friend, namely, that thev meant it in accordance with the terms of the 
recommendation of the Repressive Laws Committee 

Mr President Did not the Honourable Member know when he lent hLs- 
book that it would be used against him? 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon Su, if the correct statement of the case is^ 
that the Government aie cvommitted by accepting this Report, foi the loan 
of which I thank my Honourable fnend Sir Hori Singh Gour, I should 
without hesitation vote in favour of the Bill Very few minutes will suffice 
to show the error into which, I think, my friend fell The Committee' 
wTite in paragraph 13 

“ Our recommendation in regard to Recjulation III of 1818 and tlie analogous 
Regulations in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies xs subject, ho^^ever to the fcUo^w^ 
reservations It has been pointed out to us that for the protection of the frontiers of 
India and the fulfilment of the responsibilities of the Go\emraent of India m relat on to 
Indian States, there must bo some enactment to arm the execotne ^ ith po -ers to 
restrict the movements and activities of certain persons though not coming v^ithm 

the scope of any cnminal la^'’, haae to be put under some measure of re^tra nt ** 
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Heie they give an illustration -nhich I pass over and then add 

We are in fact satisfied of the 'continued necessity for providing for the original 
object of this Regulation an so far as it was expressly declared to be the due mainten 
ance of tlie alliances formed by the British Government wth foreign powers, the pre 
servation of tranquillity in the territoiies of Native Princes entitled to its protection 
and tile ^ecuraty of the British Dominions from foreign hostility and only in so far 
as the inflammable frontier is concerned from internal commotion We, therefore, 
recommend the amendment of Regulation III of 1818 limiting its application to the 
objects outlined above ” 

The leport concludeB ^Mth those ^Yo^cls 

“ Animated by these ideas we therefoie recommend the lepeal of all the Statutes 
included in the terms of refeience to this Committee vuth a reservation as to Bencal 
Regulation III of 1818 and the coi responding Regulations of the Madras and the 
Bombay Presidencies But we advise that the rep^ of the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, 1911, and Pait II of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, 
should be deferied for the present Their retention is necessary m view of recent 
'Occuriences and possible developments ^\hlcll ve cannot but regaid with the gravest 
apprehension 

Now, Sir, the motion before the House is that Regulation III of 1818 
should be entiiely lepealed I ventuie to submit that the Repressive Laws 
Committee did not lecommend, nor did the Government accept, any ic- 
commendation fur the total lepeal of that Regulation 

I have only one woid to say with regaxd to the speech of my Honoui- 
able friend ilr Abul Kasem The substance of his speech was this We 
have to choose between two evils, i evolution or the possibiiitj of revolution 
on the one side, and Regulation III on the other 

Mr M A Jinnah (Bombaj City IMuhamraadau Urban) We have got 
both 

Colonel Sii Henry Stanyon Sir Han Smgh Gour told us that repres 
sive enactments have brought about the freedom of Ireland I do not 
agree uitlx that view But if it is a fact, then repressive enactments ought 
to be welcomed as likely to bring about freedom to India But we have 
to look at the matter scriouslj, wrthout heat and without undue display of 
emotion We have on the one side assurances given by responsible ofiicers 
of Government that there is evidence, carefully sifted m every case but 
which cannot be made public, which justifies such action as has been taken 
On the othei hand, we liave the assurances of certain Members of this 
House that this evidence, winch the}’' have not heard and which they can 
not hear, is all false, is quite unfounded, and is wholly concocted for the 
purpose of icpiessing political aspuations That is a view which I feel 
mjself quite honestly unable to believe and to accept As tins is a motion 
to repeal the entire Regulation, and Government are not committed to any 
repeal of that kind, I propose to vote against the Bill (An Honourabh 
If# mbrr We knew that ”) 

Mr R K Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cim North 
A/ cot Nun*irnhamnindnn Rural) Su, I move that the question be now 
pul 

The motion was adopted 

Mr Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Sir, wbat pained me most was to find a countr}TTian of MeSwmey and 
De V ihra su[>j)oiting the retention of the Regulation on the Statute-book 
I w IS no lo^s pained when he placed the reputation of the Governor General 
of Indi \ rnd the Governor of Bengal on a higher level than that of Lord 
Mor]i\ Again, Sir the gtrateg} that has been adopted for making out 
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a case foi letention of Eegulation III on the Statute-book js not calculated 
to mspu-e that trust in the good-will of the Government and the mtegnty of 
then intentions which, must pave the way foi co-operation From Sir 
Abdm Eahim’s Ahgarh outburst and his ofl&cial connection ^nth Bengal, 
when the Eegulation was largely used, and the accident that the obnoxious 
Eegulation has not been hitherto used agamst Mushms, ]\Ir Donovan 
diew the startling deduction that Bengal Muslims ^\ere not opposed to the 
Eegulation This assumption, which was as unwarranted as it was likely 
to stir up communal jealousies and lecrimmations, if unchallenged, has 
been piomptly questioned and disowned by the Muslim jNIembers of this 
House, not only from Bengal but from other provinces as well 

Aftei Mr Donovan's speech meetings of the Muhammadan community 
have been held m Bengal supportmg the repeal of the Eegulation, not ex- 
cludmg the constituency of Su Abdur Eahim himself, presided over Dy 
AI L G 's Sn, m his entausiasm ilr Donovan did not hesitate to bring: 
m a comparison of the Eegulation with the Ten Commandments , which 
will be resented by all true Christians, as has been done by the Honour- 
able the Home Member The man who treats^ his own Bible m tins 
fashion cannot be exp^^cted to have a better appreciation of the Code of 
Manu The Honourable Member who represents the Government of Bengal 
m this House has taken a large sweep from the Manab Dharmasastra and 
the Bible to the newspaper hterature of Bengal In his opmion, these 
newspapers create an unhealthy pohtical atmosphere for the young men of 
Bengal But has he ever cared to consider the root cause of the same before 
apothosising the Eegulation? Sir, I did not wish to rake up the memories' 
of bureaucratic wrath m my unhappy province, because it is associated 
with tragic memories of desolated homes and enforced bereavements, and 
we were assured by the Government in the Bengal Legislative Council 
that the present recrudescence of repression had nothing to do with old 
stones and further because the gracious message of His ^Majesty the King* 
Emperor in December 1919 gave an assurance that all causes of bittemes:> 
should be obhterated These assurances have some meaning for us but 
foi the members of the Heaven -bom service “ Law and order have a 
brand of their own, and this House has witnessed a confession from one 
Honourable Member at least that epochs mav come and epochs ma} go 
but Eegulation IH of 1818 goes on for ever My Honouiable fnend 
Mr Donovan has referred to histones of a by-gone time and draws a 
contmuous link of causation for the edification of present day legislators 
I for one am thankful that this House should record the respect w hieh the 
administrators show for solemn assurances of His Majesty I am also 
thankful that the present debate has brought to hght one more point of 
view of political philosophy that every government in this countrj" will 
require a Eegulation IH so that our countrymen may reasonably infer that 
this Eegulation is never to be repealed I am also thankful that the free 
use of the words “ conta min ation ”, ” pitch ”, ” conspiracies ” crimes” 
shows a mentahty m the powers that he, which proclaim them unfit for 
managing a menagerie, far more managing a civilised government 

Since the days when for internal commotion Eegulation HI of 1818 
was enacted much w^ater has passed dowm the Jumna, the Penal Code 
has been framed, sections 120A, 120B have been added, crimes and offences 
have been defined, ** aiding and abetting ” have been judicially considered 
Still the pel sons who in all conscience ought to be more careful about their 
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’Clique lii\o used language which betrajs contempt for tho establibhei 
order of things Ihc mentality which framed the Ordinance for Bengil 
by boihng almost all the sections of tho Indian Penal Code m one cauldron 
In fully m e\ulencc here, and I am thankful for it 

Sir, I am iccuned of a presumption that I hv\c the \oice of Bengal 
utlnnd mo b\ the Honourable Member who recollects the \oice of Bengal 
spoken b% Sir Surondra Xath Banerjea He juxtaposes the following 
bcnti nee, obviou'-ly v ith a pregnant suggestion 

* Sir SurcJidra Nalh Baunerji a intnibcr of tho Gov ti ament oc Bengal tint 
f*U the need of RtjjUlalion III for Btngil 

]U'yt itt r t\j>rco^ing hxi, groatcsjt respeofc for las aoico Ifc is no uso 
rci1 rnnu to whit Sir Sureadra Xuth writes m his “ Nation m Making 
rt^^ardiijg tliK episode On the 24th of Jauuur\, 192i, Mr \V L Triuers, 
MLC, rt uaudod the uuinher:, of the Bengal Legislative Council that 
\ ere in the Beng il Govcnnaent at that nicmcnt live Bengalis who 
mu-t loprovc oi the pohiv that ib adopted and pre-^uinablv thc\ confinriLd 
th* poh^.v of the Oovtrinnent It is therefore reisonablc on the part ot 
I to uui r that Sir Suniulra Xath conhnned tho p dice of Itegu 

Itif*}! Ill Baa Sir it one thuia to speak of uiferentuvl confirmation 
Old o >pL ik oi a mkk \ huh K reMuauluig througliout tlie country, and 
in rkt ^ iuu hn ith to tint viato with the need of Regulation III 

n ill > lur etorv Ihunk God notwithstanding tho wish of the Ilonouiable 
^Ftinh r (.he mortal rernuim of tlie I itt Tribune of Bengal is not in a grivo, 
otiKrwi'.c thn coniplnnont tnrn hn I dost aduuror would have made hnn 
cu'u thtriin In 1010 Sunndrt X^th w n in aggressive extremist promotaig 
uuschu f, aiconling to ilie o})unon ot tti ii jioliticd (furn ot Vnglo Indian 
(dnmi ntriSirs, Sir Valentine Chiro!, and to duv after lus death, thev inter 
V n ilie gri dtst rc-^pect tor him to suit the purpO'^o^, of hist^ r\ It hetra>is 

L Ti t* . r jf .. iitiriil wlilih it Iv, fiv nini f. nrmir>mrif« 
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of insinuations and innuendoes are made against him m the safe shelter of 
this House I shall not again refer to the specious plea of intimidation of 
witnesses Some people are believers in the art of repetition as one of 
the means of transplanting ideas of their own creation I do not know 
which of the alternatives I should admire more, cynicism or perversity, 
with regard to the mangled remams of the body of tlie poor young man 
who, as Pandit Shamlal Nehru has pithily put it, escaped the Judges only 
to get murdered by his own people The other incidents referred to are 
fit cases for bringing to court, but there is the battery of the Calcutta Bar 
to fnghten the 30 gold mohur and 60 gold mohur Government advocates 
The biggest pahtaii of a Bengah Zemindar was being repnmanded for 
incapacity to fight the dacoits The pain an quietly replied Huzoor, 
one of my hands was occupied m holding the sword and 
the other in holding the shield How could I fight?*' I 
do not like to outuit an>body in am feat of intellectual jugglery or 
oratoncal p\roteclmic Nor do I like to uean auav any stilted nobilitv, 
or a buttressed rank, to have sympathi foi our poor Bengali suffeiers 
Ti\cry man is ccrtaiulv entitled to be wise in his generation, and the glon- 
ous examples of Omichaud and Miiajafar of blessed memory are there to 
serve as beacon-lights 

Sir, >ou can liave no idea of the wave of gnef that overtook the people 
of Bengal uhen Victoria, the Good, passed away But soon after that Lord 
Curzon's abuse of the Bengah nation on the convocation platform, his design 
to split up Bengal in order to break up the growing solidarity of the Bengali- 
spealving race, the passmg of the OflScial Secrets Act, and the Umversities 
Act, came m rapid succession, which created an atmosphere of dislike and 
distrust of \oui rule The warning of Dr Rash Bihan Ghose in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council at the time of the passmg of the Seditious Meet- 
ings Act was treated with contempt The people's patience came to a 
limit, and is it at all strange that a cert am section of them may grow 
more impatient than others? The sections of the Indian Penal Code deal- 
ing with offences against the State were found to be sufficient to deal with 
the actual offences against the State at that time But the passion for re- 
inbution was roused and the Statute-book was crowded with new enact- 
ments, one after another, till there is not a single hne of social or political 
activity which has not come under the summary powers of the Executive, 
and the result has been that passion and prejudice reigned m place of 
reason and principles Private animosities were taken advantage of in the 
name of law and order In Bengal, besides the imprisonments under 
various sections of the Indian Penal Code for nearly 8 years, agamst which 
nobody complained, 1,700 young men were deprived oi their liberty for 
unknown, unknowable and imdefinable offences 3Ir Montagu saw throu<^h 
the futihty of this, and perceived that the very fact that so many youi}<^ 
men of respectable families had to be imprisoned imder star-chamber 
methods, would be sufficient condemnation of the system of crovemmen^ 
and withheld the mailed fist for a tune But the m^oxicanon^f irrespon- 
sible power enjoyed had an exhilarating effect on some, and a nerar:oi 3 
conspiracy was set on foot by that arch-conspirator in England, Trnnn 
Lalaji has thought fit not to name, and who, hka the baby m the Penrs 
Soap picture, won't be satisfied, till he can see the Rowlatt Act condnaans 
revivified His views were wired across continents by Reuter* ererr rior 
and then, and he is lying on Ins oars now that the Regulation and 
are there ^^And why was this wanted? Sir Valentine Chirol has 
the clue ‘‘ Don't let us throw away our surgical instruments ’ 
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IS well known that surgical mstiuments can remain m ordeif only by uso 
We, Sir, have only one duty fco [jerfoim as representatives of the people 
]n this House In the court of Hastinapui, Vidur had only one duty to 
perform, and tJiat was to point out the path of righteousness on each 
occasion Ho ncvei cared whether his counsel was liecded or not Our 
part here is that of Vidur Sir, you should not think that jour duty is 
over by utteiing complacently the platitude “ that the readjustment of 
econumio troubles to modem conditions is a long process, it is a matter 
which must take tune ’’ And you are impervious to the sense of shame of 
jrrovidiug lis 50,000 for the water supply of the whole of Bengal The 
additional mockeiy of the whole situation is this, whenever one of these 
crying needs is brought prominently to notice a Committee or a Commission 
is appointed, m the hope that the people, who would get fees, will support 
your incompctcncy and Inefficiency While this is the prevalent disease 
of the body politic, the re-action m self-help amongst the people is looked^ 
upon with suspicion as a movement to organise the resources of the countr^y 
to overthrow the British power It is a diseased mentality, boin of sus- 
picion and distrust, and the application of Regulation HI of 1818 only 
accentuates the morbidity of the situation The discontent that was plant- 
ed m Bengal is now casting its shadow over the continent of India Admit 
it or not, within one decade, you have proved yourselves wholly incom- 
petent to govern this ancient land of ours with its ancient civilisation 
Admit it or not, the mental and moral forces of India which are not and 
cannot be m the gift of any human agency, are finding it more and more 
impossible to associate with you during the last decade Admit it or not, 
you have by your actions treated the broadbase of peoples* contentment, 
so emphasised by the gracious message of Queen Victoria^ as a mere 
effeminate sentiment Since the German war you have been conquered 
by the philosophy of Neitfeche and each one of you think yourself a super- 
man, feeling onlj unmitigated contempt for any of our view^s and viewing 
with cynical indiffeience our most tragic grievances The intolerance of 
opposition 18 evidenced by your rattling of the sword in season and out of 
season But oui duty is to remind you to retrace your steps, repeal this 
Regulation and all other legislation of th^ kmd, the weapons of the ignorant 
and the cow^aid I need hardly lemind you that little minds and great 
Empires go ill together and we the ancient inhabitants of this ancient land 
of ours, believe in the unexpectedness of happemngs Icebeigs may float 
about to sink the most invincible Titamc Let me conclude by repeating 
the lines of our great poet, Rabmdra Nath 

‘‘ Sasaney ]aiai gliero 
Achhey bal durbalerOf 
Haoua ]atat borho 
Achhen Bhagahan, 

Amadcr salUi meray 
Torao banchbi naray 
Bo]ha tore varee holay 
Dooh-hey tankkan 

“ Bind them howsoever, 

The weak too get the power. 

Be you, how so great, 

God 13 greater yet 

If our strength you do deprive, 

Our weakness will not let ^ou thrive, 

And when your boat is full of rnisdeed 
It IS sure to sink, go down indeed 
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something to do with the economic trouble of Bengal (Official Cheers ) 
And, Sir, that is a Regulation which, at any xate, to rny Honourable 
m^d niust^^be of a very pleasing nature (Honourable Members 
Repeal it and No, no ") Sir, it has been stated by a very learned 
Indian revenue authority who by liis ciiticisnis procured a reasoned ex- 
amination of the revenue policy of the Government of India that it was 
the basis of the distinguished loyalty of Bengal zamindars Sir, I yield 
to none m beanng testimony to the distmguishcd lo>alt\ of the Bengal 
zammdars 

Mr# T C Goswami You will soon have to change jour opinion 

Tho Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman I take leave to differ I 
now proceed to a suggestion that I heard ma<le from one of the Benches 
opposite It was suggested x\hen my Honourable fnend the Foreign 
Secretary was speakmg that the Fugitive Offenders' Act would meet the 
case that he was putting foru'^ard 

Mr A Rangaswalnl Iyengar May I e-plam, Sir, that it was not the 
Fugitive Offenders' Act, but it was merely the Foreign Jurisdiction Act 

The Honourable Su: Alexander Muddimam Then I will leave the 
matter at once I quite accept my Honourable friend's statement It 
was a slip of his We are all liable to make mistakes I make them 
frequently 

Now, Sir, when Colonel Cravrford was addressing the House it was 
suggested that he could know very little about those foreign influences which 
are a source of great anxiety to all who have the good of this country at 
heart That doubt, Sir cannot, ^t any rate, be entertained against me I 
have a considerable amount of information which perhaps is not open either 
to Colonel Crawford or any other Member of this House I may say 
that the evil, the danger is undoubted and considerable 

Now, my Honourable friend was good enough to read to us an extract 
from the Times ^ I think it was, regarding the Oxford Labour Umon 

Mr T 0 Goswami No, it was from a press report which I saw m 
an Indian paper 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman* I very often come to this 
House with information which I cannot give to the House The House 
IS a little doubtful at times, but it is not unreasonable that it should be 
I will new give my Honourable friend a httle information connected with 
the University to which he is rightly so attached This is from the 
Times of Tuesday, January 26th, which I was readmg m bed this morn- 
ing I thought my Honourable faend might be mterested m it It runs 
thus 

Sir 

In the issue of the Times for the 9th December there appeared a notice that 
Tuembers of the University of Oxford had been endeavourinR to induce Indian students 
-to join the Communist Party The Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, who had not pre- 
viously been informed of the charge, investigated the statement and found it fully 
substantiated The evidence on which they based their decision came to them quite 
independentlv of the Delegacy for Oriental Students They have seen the under- 
graduates implicated and have required them to sign the following promise, with 
•the alternative of being expelled from the University ** 

— I will not read the prormse but read on — 

** Both the undergraduates consented and have signed the undertaking 

Yours faithfully, 

J WELLS, Vice Chancellor 
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J’)4 Ph* < IP 'Jut Iut In n I could not 

d Ml t.jni lu\ ]*u<uji{ \h^^ nuitiC InU’^rt the Jr<nuc thouf^'h jt w^b 
"'uu i t 1 n o ) tiMu* 

Mr. ChonJin Lill \Mi it j.nnn. d uul u, inri\ I aJc? 

Uio HonoUMbla Sir Alexander MudeUraan H u nothing to him no 
d »n ^ 

Mr Chaiuju Lall Ji ? iithn^; tn \uu It u m<al) freedom of 

j t. ■ Jj 

riio Honounb^e Sir Alexander MudeUnun I nh lu to inft.el the huli> 

I f I Ir in Ii i jrt*<! n; infn t ]in u h (In tk-^irc to o\i.rtluow 

(j FMip’' V )», ^1% i ’dp io <1 lu if t!u b i n (i meanest 

•, r n ( if i!l 

Mr* Cln'^man LilJt Pt> 1 nuju t nd tJut On Jhanunbli Munber uouJd 
i\ / \ i ]< j M^ J ij * I i ^ i in m ()\fi nl tt.dt lU 

The Ilonourablo Sir Alexander Muddiman So, but I would not like 
t 1 < n Mi .1 /• s <i l»i tk *1 hit -iU ^r\ j Uvtu i \s nt\ ii' uribK frietid 
r^blli i tj tin In* iMlAtui h Ujuu’e polu t i] a^*ait*on ind Ji\olution 

pmMnm * tbn t uh t » m irl * but tin cm be jo doubt burek of tlie 
u K nu « t{ i ^ nu ^1 ^ ^ ^ nk j<^m in tonepiraciLU against the Crown, 
*o , k jiik in * Oh i ir un thur liomo and gn irdrnns. in a loroign 
r</m vn i m, < < |> ibh nnl t| tug* riau to * mbark on tlnso afr ur- I 
ilnuM bi I Jn u^dn Jiat tlnn would be no ruu m thi3 ITouso who would 

hi ^ MnMi I >r* jd un t* (hit >( ih UU Jit ( \jl|)l lU'^O ) 

ilr Dovaki Prasad Sinha dhat n all m Ingland Such a stale of 
Ibm f (h i me jm t id m India 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Ho ilio ladb stay m England, 
or do tin ♦ I o/;n b u k In r* 

Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha 'iluv gtt tluir iidtction in England 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* Sn, that is my position 
Toh^n* I ('ri\ ford luid not na\o iipjie ilod to an article in a newspaper 
Jh tould lu\t i]jpt ilud to the result of an napun Iield bj an authority 
whkh MMi this lIoiiHi will b«lk\e, the Vice Chancellor and Proctors, and 
i\Mj the jronn \kinbcr < innol hi is that uulhorit} J\^orco^er 

Mr T 0 Ooswaml Tlmt action has been condemned b} the body of 
undergraduate^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* Bchc\e mo that leaves mo 
cold An enfircly indopendenfc authority investigated tins matter and 
found that these subterranean and cowardly methods were being adopted 

I have not much more on winch I wish to detain the House I too 
rather deprecate, Sir, the attack made on ]Mr Donovan m the suggestion 
that because he is a nominated Member and an official his honesty la 
impugned 

2 0 2 
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Mr. T C. Goswanai: Not ab all, I did not say that I said that in the 
case of some of the olhcials, in the scheme of nominations they come 
here only for a Session oi so, and cannot bo in touch with the run of 
business here 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddhnan. I should have thought that 
experienced gained as a Bengal Civilian might ha\c been more valuable 
than the attending of debates in this House One would have thought 
that in Bengal one would have sought for information rather than m this 
House 


Mr. T 0. Goswami: Not from the Bengal Government 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddi m an ; Now, Sir, I wish to ma5e it 
perfectly clear to the House that these powers, as some one said, are a- 
source of no pleasure to me or to the Government of India We have 
retained them because we feel we need them and must have them I 
wish to make it clear also that, as far as we can, we use them within o 
very limited scope Some Honourable hlembers may be mterested to 
know the exact facts as regards the figures The figure is now 16, I 
think the last time I mentioned it to the House, it was 19 I say that 
because we do wish, as far as we can, to reduce the number of men under 
restraint 


Mr, T, 0 Goswami. How many of them have been transferred to the 
Ordinance section? 

/ The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman* That is an entirely diffeient 
question 

Mr, T 0 Goswami. From the frying pan to the fire It is merely 
book adjustment 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; Far otherwise, and the 
Honourable Member knows that is not so The object of tiansferrmg 
them to the Ordinance is to enable a lesser form of restramt to be shown 
We do not desire to impose restramts in excess of what is necessary, 
or what we think, however wiongly, to be necessary The debate has 
ranged over a large area and many points taken up have been answered 
by previous speakers, and therefore I cannot be expected to go over the 
whole debate again I put the case to the House as I put it before 
and as I shall continue to put it For the time bemg these powers are 
necessary We desire to use them in as limited an aiea and to as limited 
an extent as possible We try — 1 cannot say more because, alter all, 
no human bemg can say more than that — we try to sift and examme the 
evidence that is placed before us to the best of our abihty, and we try, 
as and when the time comes, to reduce the restraints to a mmimum, and 
therefore I ask the House to reject the motion before them (Applause ) 

Mr President* The question is 

“ That the Bill to repeal the Bengal State-Prisoners Regulation, 1818, be taken 
into consideration " 

The motion was negatived by 49 votes against 46 
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INAUGURATION OF THE SECOND COUNCIL OF STATE 


His Excellency the Viceroy with the President of the Coimcil of State 
Iiavmg arrived in procession, &8 Excellency took his seat on the dais 


His Excellency the VICEROY Gentlemen of the Council 
of State, I have summoned you to-day because I desire to 

welcome }ou at the beginmng of the Session of your Chamber 
The first Council of State concluded its labours in September 

last and dissolved The body I see before me to-day has smce come 

into being as a result of new elections and nominations and is about to 

begm in the present Session to exercise its important functions as a vital 
part of the constitutional machmeiy of the government of the country 
In my address to the Members of the first Council of State at the close 
of their final Session, I dwelt upon the nature of those functions and 
expressed my appreciation of the conception of their duties which had been 
formed by tbe jMembers of the first Council of State and of the able 
manner in uhich those high responsib lities had been discharged in the 
inteiests of India It is more particularly, in view of these considerations 
and in order to mark my regard for the important position of this Chamber 
in the constitutional structure and my esteem for the pubho services to 
the people and the administrations rendered by it m the past, that I 
desued to offer welcome and encouragement to those to whom it wiU 
now fall to carry on the ti Editions of this Chambei and to exercise the 
influence assigned to it by the constitution 

Among the Members I see the faces of a number of old acquamtances 
who were Members of the first Council of State By their work m this 
Chamber they have already displayed the high quahties of then experience, 
Bobnet} of judgment, sense of duty and devotion to the best mteiests of 
India I welcome them again to the Chamber I also welcome those 
who are new Members With some of the latter I have aheady formed 
personal acquaintance , and others are known to me by the record of their 
public work I congratulate them on the wide field of mterest and actmfcv 
which their admission to this Chamber opens to them I am confident 
that I can rely upon them m their actions to beai m mmd the weighty 
responsibihties assigned to this Chamber m the constitution and ever to 
strive, after careful consideration and according to the dictates of their 
judgment, to amve at those conclusions upon the difiScuIt questions comwg 
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before them, which are best calculated to conduce to the greater happmess- 
and progiess of the people and to the mamtonanco of the highest standards 
of admimstiation m India 

I do not propose to day to enter upon a review of questions of general 
mteiest m India, as I have recently addressed the Legislative Assembly, 
but I shall bricflj allude to certain mutters of special interest at the 
present time 

I gieatly appieciatcd the action of the Mcmbeis of the Legislative 
Assembly in regard to postponing the discussion of the Resolution upon 
the situation in South Africa Debate at that moment might have pre- 
judiced the delicate and critical negotiations m which I and my Govern- 
ment aio engaged with the Government of the Union of South Africa I 
can assme the Indian Legislature tliat m these negotiations wo have^ 
taken and aio taking eveiy stop which, to the best of our judgment, is- 
calculated to help m airivmg at a solution satisfactory to Indian opinion 
of tins difficult pioblcm I have given anxious thought and my close 
personal attention to every stop we have taken, and I gratefully acknow- 
ledge that the attitude of the Indian Legislature and the Standing Com- 
mittee has been a strong support to me throughout those negotiations 
I must ask the Legislature to hove a little further patience notwith- 
standing the neus from South Africa m this morning’s press telegrams, 
and to continue to trust m oui efforts I wish it had been possible to- 
explain the situation more fully to you, but I am sure that you will 
understand why I refram from adding to the statements I made recently 
in addressing the Legislative Assembly 

I feel ceitam that this Chamber has been mterested m the announce- 
ment of the decision to appomt a Royal Commission on Agriculture This 
Chamber has always taken a lively interest m this subject In July, 1923, 
the Honourable Sardai Jogendra Smgh moved a Resolution for the appomt- 
ment of a Committee by Government to consider questions, nearly all of 
which fall withm the scope of the terms of reference of the Royal Com 
mission now to be appomted In February, 1924, the Honourable Mr 
Sethna advocated the appomtment of a Committee to make a survey of 
the economic conditions of the people of India with special reference to the- 
condition of the agnoultnral population, an'd on the 5th of March m the 
same year Sardar Jogendra Smgh moved a Resolution advocatmg a further 
survey of irngation possibilities All these Resolutions had the same 
object m view, that is, an mcrease of agricultural productivity and the- 
improvement of the econormo conditions of the rural population The 
first of the three motions was lost, but the two latter were adopted In 
addressmg the Legislature m September last, I laid stress on the import- 
ance attached by me and my Government to these representations I 
then stated that I hoped to secure the general object m view by the opera- 
tions of a Central Board It appeared at the time that a general mquiry 
by a Committee or Commission might be open to some objections and 
might possibly hinder the projects of the Local Governments A closer 
examination of the problem has, however, convmced us that the machinery 
of a Board would be madequate to secure the far-reaching results for which 
we all hope It appeared imperative, having m view the great importance 
of this subject to India as a whole and the large numbers of persons m 
India wholly dependent upon agnoultural operations, to constitute a special 
body which might be calculated to bnng to the task a ividei store of ex- 
perience, a more detached angle of view and a greatei authority than we 
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could hope to obtain from a Centi^ Board A body of this character, ut 
our opimon, appeared to be m a better position to devise effective measures 
foi the expansion and co ordmation of agricultural efforts m India and 
to give real assistance, based on the fruits of the latest practical and scienti- 
fic expenence elsewheie, to the Ministers and Departments of the Local 
Governments to enable them to obtam the best resiilts from their activities 
It was m this conviction and after consultation with the Secretary of State 
and Local Governments that we finally framed our lecommendations m 
the Secretary of State for the appomtment of a Royal Commission Let 
me once more make plain that oui object is to expand and strengthen the 
operations of the Mmistnes of Agiiculture of the Local Governments and 
to assist them with mformatxon and suggestions, which might not otherwise 
be available to them, for still further supplementing then achievements It 
IS not desired m any way to curtail then powers of mitiative or action — ► 
quite the reverse At the same time, caie has been taken not to overload 
the mquiry by entrustmg to it the examination mto certam other important 
subjects connected with agriculture These problems have technicahties 
of their own and vaiy m character m each Province They already engage 
attention of the Local Governments and are m many cases the subject of 
legislative proposals m the Local Legislatuies 

You will doubtless have observed that there has been criticism hmtmg 
at some dark pohtical motive m the appointment of the Commission It 
IS unnecessary, I feel sure, for me to repudiate the suggestion The im- 
provement of the premier mdustry of this country and the advancement 
of the mteiests of the most numerous class m India appears to me, as I 
have no doubt it also appears to you, to be a purpose wholly beneficent 
m its scope and outside the sphere of pohtical controversy It has long 
been the subject of consideration by me and my Government and by the 
Legislatuie I rejoice that it has been my good fortune to announce the 
decision durmg my term of ofl&ce and that at will fall to the lot of my 
distmgmshed successor, who is specially qualified m this respect, to deal 
with the recommendations that wiU be made 

My Government have recently had imder their considexation the adop- 
tion of a new policy regarding opium which is in accordance with the 
trend of opimon m a number of othei coim tries and also with views that 
have been freely expressed m some quarters on different occasions m 
India We have very carefuUy exammed the new obligations undertaken 
by us under Article 1 of the Protocol to the Convention of the Second 
Opium Conference at Geneva, "to take such measures as may be required 
to prevent completely within five years from the present date the 
smuggling of opium from constituting a serious obstacle to the effective 
suppiession of the use of prepared opium" As a result we have come 
to the conclusion that in ordei at once to fulfil our international obligations 
in the laigest measure and to obviate the comphcations that may arise 
from the delicate and invidious task of attempting to sit in judgment on 
the internal pohcy of other Governments, it is desiiable that we should 
declare publicly our mtention to reduce pragressively the exports of 
opium fiom India so as to extingmsh them altogether within a defimte 
penod, except as regards exports of opium for strictly medical purposes 
The peiiod to be fixed has not yet been finally determmed, as before 
amvmg at a decision it is necessary to consult the Govemment of the 
United Piovmces legarding the effects that the resulting reduction in the 
area cultivated with opium will have on the cultivat*ors m that Province 
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We further propose to discontinue altogether the system of auction sales 
of opium in India as soon as the agreement for direct sale now being 
negotiated with thu Government of French Indo-Chma is concluded My 
Government hope at an eaily date to move a Resolution m both Chambers 
of the Legislature m order to give the Members of the Legislature an 
opportumty of expressing then views on these important proposals 

Since I last addressed the Legislative Assembly on the 20th of January, 
I have received an important communication from His Majesty's Govern- 
ment on a subject which I feel sure you will welcome The question of 
takmg the first steps towards the creation of an Indian Navy had been 
under the consideration of my Government for some time past This was 
one of the tasks to which Lord Rawlinson devoted much of his energy 
and time before his lamented death The inclination of my Government 
to take concrete measures was strengthened by the strong recommendation 
of the Meicantile Marine Committee to reorganise the Royal Indian Manne 
on the lines of a combatant naval service, and after a careful preliminary 
examination of the problems and a full consideration of the advice of 
several naval experts, my Government during last cold weather decided 
to mvite a Committee, under the presidency of Lord Rawlmson with Vice- 
Admiral Richmond and Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra as members, to 
formulate defimte proposals The report of this Committee wdl be 
published to day Their recommendations were accepted in general 
pnnciple by my Goverament and forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
approval 

I am now in a position to make the following announcement as regards 
the decision of His Majesty's Government — 

** Subject to the necessary legislation being effected, it has been decided to reconstruct 
the Royal Indian Marine as a combatant force to enable India to enter upon the 
first stage of her na\al deve^ment, and ultimately to undertake her own naval defence 
Subject to the approval of His Majesty the King Emperor, the service will be kno^vn 
as the Rojal Indian Naw and ^\ill fly the White Ensign Its functions in peace time 
will be as defined m paragraph 3 of the Report of Lord Rawlinson’s Committee Its 
mo^t important aspect in the early sta^^es will be that of a training squadron It 
\ m 11 train the personnel for service in war For this purpose it will become from the 
first a sea going force In addition in peace time its functions will include the services 
required by the Go\ernment of India in the Indian Ocean and Persian GulL the 
organisation of maal defence at ports, murme sur\ev in the Indian Ocean and 
manne transport work for the Government of India The fleet ^vlU consist in its 
first sta^e of development, of the vessels enumerated in paragraph 4 of the report 
The inauguration of the Ro\al Indian Navy will be entrusted to the personnel of the 
existing service, subject to anv necessary readjustment of cadres, and Indian gentlemen 
\/iH be eligible to hold commissioned rank in that service The changes which this 
policv involves will be carried out as soon as an agreement has been reached, m 
consultation ^ ith the Admirahtv, and with other authorities whose expert advice 
and assistanco will be necessary, on detailed questions of administration, organisation 
and finance ** 

I need not emphasise to the Honourable Members of this Chamber the 
significance of tins decision It embodies an important principle Think- 
ing men m India ha\e long desired the creation of an Indian Navy for 
India capable of defending her coasts, her harbours and her commerce 
Th it 1 ludiiblt ambition will now have its scope 

Let me dwell for a moment upon tuo features m the announcement 
To tlie imagination of those, who understand the traditions of the British 
Empju, the pri\ilcge granted to the Indian Navy of the future to 3y the 
White I^nsign bhouhj appeal with special significance India by this 
j.nvib^e 1 , dircctl/ admitted at the outset of her naval career to share m 
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the lecord of the centuries of proud and gallant traditions for which that 
Ensign stands 

It IS a high piivilege , it carries with it the great lesponsibihty of rendering 
seivice worthy of the honours confeired Even to embark on the first 
stage of the perfoimance of those duties, which the greatest Navy in th^ 
world has been perfomimg, is no light task Neveitheless I feel sure that 
it will be courageously undertaken as a vital part of India’s natural 
ambitions and hope 

To Indians a new and honourable career of national service has been 
opened The recommendation of Lord Eavlmsons Committee has been 
accepted that Indians desning to qualify for Commissions in the Indian 
Nary should receive special facilities for smtable education m earher years 
and later for technical traimng m the naval profession I look to those 
who elect to set out on this career to use every effort to fit themselves for 
then task to foster an espiit dc corps and to found here m India those 
traditions of high efficiency and courage wfiicfi the pages of history 
commemoiate as the proud possession of the Navy of Great Britain 

Much constructive nork lemam^ to be done before there is a Eoyal 
Indian Navy in being Legislation will be necessary Ships must be 
acquired and specially eqmpped for commission m Indian waters Details 
of organisation and finance have to be examined Careful and thorough 
preparation will be called for These processes, which will take some time, 
are on hand and null be completed with the least possible delay These 
nre matters of detail, though of great importance to the success of the 

juoject^ and I do not pi9pose to discuss them to-day > many of them are 

referred to in the report now published which explains the frame-work of 
the project I need only at the moment mention that from the prelurunary 
estimates it appears that the creation of the Indian Navy m its imtial 

stages IS not expected to involve an^ large addition to public expenditure 

Of more importance than questions of detail is the acceptance of the policy 
of the creation foi India of a naval service of hei own I am confident 
-that this great oppoitumty mil be welcomed and turned to the best account 
for the lasting benefit of India 

In my addiess at the opening of the Session of the Legislative Assembly 
I referred to the creation of a Bates Advisory Committee and to the im- 
poitant fimctions vith which the Committee would be entrusted m the 
administration of om railways It may be of interest to many in this 
Chamber to know that I have offered the presidency of this Committee to 
Sir Narasimha Sarnia, who was foiTueily Leader of the Council of State, 
and that he has agreed to serve m this capacity I feel sure that his 
appomtment will be welcomed both by his former colleagues in this 
Chamber and by the public generally 

I was indebted to the late Council of State not only for the work 
performed on behalf of India in the Chamber itself, but for the eminent 
seivices of individual Members of the Chambei on important Committees 
and Commissions I feel sme I can lely on the Members of the present 
Goimcil of State for the same measure of support and help I note that 
Sardar Jogendra Smgh, who was a Membei of this Chamber, m spite of 
having undertaken the responsible and arduous duties of Minister m the 
Government of the Punjab, has intimated that he will gladly continue to 
seive on the Indian Sandhurst Committee, and Mr Sethna, who is a past 
and present Member of the Council of State, has undertaken the heavy 
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obligation of proceeding to England and elsewhere for three months as 
member of the same Committee m order to study mili tary training institu- 
tions I appreciate this keen desire to perform public service even at 
personal inconvemence, and I gladly bring to notice these instances of the 
spint which animates the Members of this Chamber in their outlook on 
their responsibihties to the pubhc 

When I last addressed this Chamber I expressed my gratification that 
the observations made by me in my speech to the Indian Legislature at 
the opening of the last Session had been correctly understood in this 
Chamber, and that my desiie to see a spirit of more fnendly co-operation 
and goodwill had been apx>reciated There weie two considerations of 
importance In the first place b}^ the evidence of a spint of this character 
an eailier appointment of the Statutory Commission might be secured 
I understand that this is the aspiration of all in India whose avowed desire 
is to attain political progress by constitutional means Not less important 
IS the other consideration that by this spmt alone a better pohtical 
atmosphere would come info existence and prevail at the time the Com- 
mission commenced its inquiry I brought those considerations to the 
attention of this Chamber on its dissolution, and I again commend them 
to the notice of the reconstituted Council of State Without the existence 
of conditions in which forms of responsible institutions can develop 
harmoniously, the results of an inquiry by a Statutorv Commission may 
fall short of expectations Let us remember the intentions of Parhament 
as expressed in the Preamble of the Act "'And whereas the action of 
Parliament must be guided by the co-opcration received from those on 
whom new opportunities of service will be conferred" 

It 13 thus made clear that proof of genuine goodwill in the direction of 
working the constitution to the best advantage will be regarded by the 
British Parhament as an important factor for their gmdance m detenmmng 
the course to be pursued in the immediate future If this view is correct, 
and I can scarcely conceive the possibility of contradiction, and as the 
future stages of advance must be decided by the British Parliament, 
would it not benefit India's political progress to provide plain and im- 
ambiguous evidence of this goodwill? I dealt at some length with this 
aspect of the constitutional question in my recent address to the Assembly 
I c ^pressed mj regret that the Legislature had not availed itself definitely 
of the opportunity afforded to it, and that the spirit manifested m the offer 
bj His Majesty's Government had not met with a more ready andi 
complete response No useful purpose would now be served by repeating 
the tenour of mj observations 

They ^ ere intended to help India and were conceived to the best of 
m\ judgment m the true interests of Indian political progress In some 
quarters the% have elicited comment and cntieism which seem to 
indicate a complete misunderstanding both of the purpose I had in viewr 
and the spirit that animated me I feel sure that I run no such risk in 
this Chirnher and that I may look to it with confidence for greater 
encoura<:ernent m nn expect itions Once more let me solemnly assert my 
pnffoiind conMction that it is along this avenue that the aims and aspira- 
tion^ or India l^m^ the more quickly be attained, and that true prospects 
0 ^ peaceful progn mav the more surely be found I still cherish the 
hope that India will not tarrv' in pursuing it 
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Thursday, 25th March, 1926 

FAREWELL SPEECH DELIVERED TO THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
AND THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEiMBLY BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE VICEROY 

His ExceUency the Viceroy I have come to addiess you foi the last 
time, to bid you a very regretful farewell The Session is almost at its end, 
m a few da} s I shall say good-bye to this histone city, to wonderful India, 
and to the responsible position I have held during the last five years The 
period cf the Viceroyalty is but a very bnef span m the hfe of India, yet 
these last five years have, I beheve, a sigmfieance, which may not be 
fuU} appi eclated until events have fallen with the lapse of time mto then- 
true peispective, and the relative importance attnbutable to incidents 
that have loomed laige on our horizon has been duly weighed and recorded 
It may, and I hope will, be chiomcled by the histonan that the foundation 
of responsible self-government m India was well and truly laid durmg this 
period, although it may be that some who were actively engaged m the 
operation chafed at what they regarded as the slow rate of progress and 
giumbled because the} were not permitted to place the ciowning dome on 
the edifice before the base had been made capable of supporting it Dur- 
mg these years smee the inauguration of the Reforms we have travelled 
together — for you are aware that the Governor General is a component part 
of this Legislature — along new and hitherto untrodden paths, often hm - 
dered by obstacles and beset with difficulties, and m the earher days not 
mfrequently within the soimd of raging tempests without We have not 
always been m agreement, mdeed this was scarcely to be expected Some- 
times there have been sharp conflicts Occasion^y I have felt bound to 
exercise the special powers vested m the Governor General However 
strongly some may have criticised these actions, I feel sure you wfil not 
have°doubted that they were dictated solely by my conception of the 
solemn duties entrusted to me I have myself never faded to recogmse- 
that the differences between myself or my Government and Members ■'f 
the Assemblv have arisen from honest divergences of opimon mainl} as 
to the methods to be pursued and as to the time of advance in the consti- 
tutional domam There has been no difference m purpose, we have strivem 
to att ain the same end, the prosperity and happiness of India 

Th^ sands or my office are running out, and I do not wish to dwell 
imdulv to-day on our pomts of difference rather would I coneentiace unon 
our pomts of agreement, which have been far more numerous and have led 
to results of greater importance than are perhaps always acknowledged m 
ffie turmod of pohtical controversy and agitation 

I came to India with a special mandate to gmde the workmg of the 
Reforms in which I took keen personal interest Durmg the whole penod 
of mv office mv labours have been largely devoted to carrymg out this^ 
nohev and my' energies have been to a great extent concentrated on this 
question problems of Commerce and oi Emance and 

Economics, of Radway Development, Tariffs and other f bjeers of vast 
unportance to India have also engaged my attention I have had oppor- 
tZti^s of surveying these fields of activities, my pilose to-day is to reier 
v^ brieL to a different sphere of activity or wide importance to India 
xevy Drieuv , . a Le^nslatares As I am addressing you for 

and or special » = about To be transferred ro 

s— : ithsU maie but l=.-o1.s.rvattous on, -- uoltf. ’ ,unt.o^ 
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I have striven througlioui to place my views clearly before you m order 
to remove possible misconceptions legarding the objects I had m mmd, 
and to acquaint you with the course along which I desired to steer the 
Ship of State, to-day I shall refer only to a few aspects of the pohtical 
problems 

Although much attention is constantlj devoted in India to pohtical and 
constitutional change, I am often inclmed to think that the great import- 
ance attributed to the Reforms m England at the time of their maugura 
tion and subsequently is not sufficiently realised m India Ibe Reforms 
initiated m the first place a new departure m the relations between Eng- 
land and India, they put India on the road to the reahsation of more 
complete unity and higher national self expression In the language oi 
His Majesty the King-Emperor the new Constitution took its place ‘‘among 
the great histoiic measures passed by the Parhament for the better gov 
emment of India and the greater contentment of her people" His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught arrived in India with a special message 
of sympathy and encouragement from His Majesty to inaugurate the new 
Legislatures, and m His Majesty's charge to me as Viceroy and Governor 
General a month later the following special mstructions regarding the 
working of the Reformed Constitution were embodied "Eor above all 
things it 18 Our Will and Pleasure that the plans laid by Our Parhament 
for the progressive realisation of lesponsible government m British India 
X, as an mtegral part of Our Empiie may come to fruition to the end that 
British India may attain its due place among Cm Dommions ' The 

execution of these mstiuctions has been a solemn obbgation upon me 
during these five yeois, with full cognisance of the impoitance and impli- 
cation of this policy, I have omitted no step which was likely, m my vievv, 
to conduce to its successful leabsation In my efforts I have had the 
suppoit and encouiagement of His Majesty's Government, and though I 
have been associated with five Prime Muusters and four Secretaries of 
State for India during my term of office, there has at no time duimg that 
period been any change m the mam stieam of this policy There has 
been no desire to divert it from its channel or to alter its couise, the goal 
of British policy remains to-day, subject to the fulfilment of the essential 
conditions by India, what it was when I assumed my office, that is, ‘‘the 
progiessive leahsation of responsible government m India as an integril 
part of the British Empiie" I have lecalled these considerations to you 
m order to emphasise that the policy of His Majesty's Government is 
definite and stable It has not changed with successive Governments, m 
this respect it will not change with successive Viceroys, for my distin- 
guished successor, Loid Irwin, piior to his depaiture stated that it would 
be his endeavour to forward whole-heartedly the advancement of India 
towards full self-government on constitutional hnes Nevertheless, looked 
at merely from the Indian point of view, the great significance 
of the Reforms is still at times misunderstood or underrated 
Yet they give what India never had before — a guaiantee by Parliament for 
her political progress They open the door to the attainment of a new 
nationa] status and dignity^ they give an opportumty not offered before to 
enter into more mtimate relations with England and the Empire and enable 
India gradually to build up her own responsible institutions within the 
Commonwealth of nations forming the Empire I lay emphasis on all 
these considerations to-day, because as the result of my five years intimate 
connection with India, I have learnt to place a greater value on the new 
Constitution than when I first set out from Home I am awaie that it 
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IS said that the inspiration of the policy finds its origin in democratic 
institutions which are especially British in character and cannot be applied 
to India But Indians will be the first to assert that these ideals dixrmg, 
a long association with British rule have become ingramed in the mmds 
of Indians as among the essentials of national progress No useful pur- 
pose •nould be served by disguising from ourselves that there are inherent 
difficulties in adaptmg Bntish democratic institutions to Indian conditions, 
but these must be confronted by India and her pohtical leaders The 
essential prmciple underlying Enghsh institutions is based on a funda- 
mental imity of sentiment and on a general desire, in issues of cardinal 
importance, to waive the claims of mdividual or sectional advantage for 
the benefit of the common weal India’s internal conditions are not 
naturall\ conducive to solidanty People by different races with separate* 
historical antecedents and conflictmg ideals of culture India possesses 
vanous elements which do not tend towards umty Sharp inequahcies of 
development in education and civilization divide men creeds and castes 
tend to separative influences The admmistrative problems are not less 
complex , but I shall not pursue the enumeration of difficulties My purpose 
m referring to them is to emphasise again that they cannot he relegated 
mto the background, thev cannot be disregarded, they force themselves 
in India at every turn to the forefront Communal differences have become 
more acute as all India knows I need not elaborate them I mention 

them because they loom large in India and they are not merely ’ 
superficial Thev have then roots deeply entrenched and will not 
easily be extirpated All thoughtful men in India reahse the situation, 
it would be idle to attempt to refer even cursonly to the pohtical condi- 
tions of India nithout mention of it, — ^but there to-day I must leave this 
momentous problem in the hope that Indian patriotism and Indian mtellect 
will help to find a solution 


Now when my return to England is immment, and I have given long 
and deep reflection to the position of India under the new Constitution, 
I have felt it meumbent upon me to state my views to you, to offer them 
m the friendliest spirit and with the purpose of securmg your whole- 
hearted oood-will and co-operation m the a dmini stration I am not for 
one mornent suggestmg that the Constitution m its present form is perfect 
and that it will not reqiure revision and amendment and adaptation to 
conditions m new developments This will form the subject of a great 
and momentous mquiry at a later date The necessary conditions to 
ensure its appointment earlier than the statutory date have been too fre- 
quentlv stated bv me and my Gover^ent to i^d mpehtion Even so 
mv observations are constantly misunderstood notwithstanding that I have 
been at pams to correct mismterpretations In particular, I desire to 
emphasise that I have never requued complete or abject surrender of any 
pohtical party or section I earnestly trust that my successor may he more 
fortunate than I m this respect and than he may find m the new regime 
that clear and unambiguous expression of good-wiU and desire for harmoni- 
ous relations which I have sought to obtam 


tbe vears immediately loUowmg the introduction or the 
Eeforms^i^d hardlv'have been more uniavourable to their groirth 
fermmt of Siettlement of feelmg was at work in India as elsewhere m 
th^^Srld Besides these developments India s rm^ces were crippled, 
he? tT?de and commerce were en-eloped m a hsavf cloud of economic 
trade an ^g^tion of the Indian people were also troubled ^^ding* 
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the fortunes of an Empire closely associated with their most precious religious 
sentiments and beliefs Those conditions caused the aoufcest anxiety to 
me and my Government, and throughout these early years, in addition to 
the heavy burden of developing the new Constitution, we were faced with 
the constant necessity of dealing with a succession of critical developments, 
which not only impeded the working of the Reforms, but menaced at one 
time their very eMstence It is freely and fully acknowledged that there 
IS a great change in the present atmosphere, peace reigns on our borders, 
mteinal disturbances have been set at rest, law and order have been 
vindicated and established, the financial situation has been stabilised with 
'beneficent reactions on the nation-building activities of the Reformed Con- 
stitution, conditions have been created which give fair prospect for trade 
and commerce in the development of India's resources, the anxieties of the 
Indian Moslem population have been allayed Looking back over these 
early years I again gladly acknowledge the support given by the Indun 
Legislature to the Government m many important steps taken in cntical 
situations 


I have had one other purpose m mind in making this brief summary 
Quite recently Lord Irwin m a generous reference to myself claimed that 
credit should be given to the Viceroy when the results of his admimstration 
were deemed satisfactory I will add that, if credit is to be attributed to 
me in any degree for any of these results, it should m fairness be very fully 
shaied by those associated with me m the heavy burdens of the Government 
of India No Viceroy can possibly have received more loyal and devoted 
service than I dunng these five years in which it has been my good fortune 
to have the great advantage of most skilled and capable assistance, not only 
from the Members of my Council, but also fiom those who have otherwise 
been called upon to contribute to the admimstration 

And now let me abandon political discussion, and for a bnef moment turn 
-to personal considerations Throughout my addiess to you to-day the sad 
reflection dominates my mind that it is the last of these occasions I should 
not be human if I could remam unmoved in the face of my impendmg 
departure from India The memories of these years will always be 
treasured by me I cannot refer to them without associating Her Excellency 
in these expressions of profound regret at departure For the moment all 
controversies are forgotten I think only of the many acts of thoughtful 
kindness and sympathetic fiiendship throughout oui stay in India Inevit 
ably my thoughts turn to the generous assistance Her Excellency and I 
have mvniiablv received from India from Membeis of the Legislature 
and from all classes of the pubhc m our labours in the cause of suffering 
humanity Her Excellency with the tiue instinct of woman and mother 
has made this her special avocation, and I know that she leaves grateful 
hearts behmd hei 

While I have been m India I have always striven to labour for her 
best interests I have regarded myself as a link with her impenal connec- 
tion charged with a mission to advance her greater destimes I have kept 
an impartial mind, free from the trammels of parties or mteresxs and 
fully pledged to the implications of her particular institutions I may not 
have always succeeded, for human effort has its limitations, but believe 
me that to the best of my ability I have never fallen short in sympathy 
for India or desire •to serve her I take away most kindly recollections 
-of her and she will always be m my thoughts It is in this light that I 
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would wish to dwell m \oui hearts also — as one who did his best to serve 
India 


Wednesday f 17th Maich^ T926 

MESSAGE OF GEATITUDE FEOM THE COUNCIL OF STATE TO 
THEIE EXCELLENCIES THE EAEL AND COUNTESS OF 
BEADING 

The Honoukable Sardab CHAEANJIT SINGH (Punjab Nominated 
Nou-Official) Sir, I beg to move 

** That this Council do convej to Their Excellencies the Eail of Keadmg, Viceroy 
and Governor General of India, and the Countess of Reading on the eve of their 
departure from India, the humble expression of the Council’s grateful appreciation 
of and heartfelt gratitude for all that Their Excellencies have done for India ’’ 

I am sure m doing so I am voicing the feelings of the whole Council It 
is, theiefore, hardly necessary for me to make a long speech m commend^ 
mg my motion for the acceptance of this House 

Not only had His Excellency’s fame as an eminent judge of exceptional 
ability, as a sound financiei, and as an experienced administratoi pieceded 
him to India, but Me know that long before he came out to India His 
Excellency had laid India undei a debt of gratitude by his successful 
mission to Ameiica We know that as Ambassadoi to the Umted States 
he pei'suaded the Government of that country to place at India’s disposal 
all the silver necessary to prevent a crisis here 

He IS the first Lord Chief Justice of England to exchange a high post 
at home for the haid and arduous woik m India The expectations which 
M'^ere raised by his appointment M^eie very high indeed They are equalled 
only by the remaikable success \vhich he has achieved Who does not 
remembei the dark clouds wLich overcast the Indian hoiizon MEen His 
Excellency, the Earl of Beading, assumed the Viceroyalty, and who will 
deny the great change which has since taken place? Heavy storms of 
violent and harmful propaganda were ragmg m the midst of angry surges 
of unrest and disordei Non-co operation was rampant, Muslim opimon 
was considerably agitated over the Khilafat, the financial situation due 
to wai was at its lowest ebb, the economic pioblem was its worst, and 
the mdustnal state of the country was a matter of the deepest concern 
The great Eeforms. under which we are meetmg here to-day were in danger 
Theiefore, the task before him was of unusual delicacy and exceptional 
complexity But we know’' how he appioached it He approached it with 
that sympathy and good-wall which we had been led to expect of him and 
which alone afforded the solution Thiough the wise and statesmanlike 
pohcy pursued by His Excellency the situation m all these respects has 
improved, and improved beyond all expectations In the matter of the 
Khilafat Lord Beading’s Government displayed the greatest tact, judgment 
and foresight It is obvious that no amount of pohtical agitation in India 
could have solved an mtemational dispute, but so well conceived and 
so well directed were the efforts of His Excellency that a satisfactory 
solution was reached 

With regard to non-co-operation, when one had begun to despair of 
the general pubhc opmion returmng to saner channels, m which it 
always run, there came the farsighted and statesmanlike policr ^ 

1^8 Excellency's Government which enabled the people to see tbio^ ^ 
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iiiLii propel perspective, to abandon their extreme demands and to reveit 
to sober modes of thought 

The troubles I have lefeired to would have constituted an ertiaordinary 
burden foi the shoulders of any Governor General, but when one thinks 
of the economic, industnal and financial depression which was prevailing, 
over the country in 1921 one is left to wonder how the present impr*oved 
situation IS brought about There has been a remarkable revival in trade,, 
the industries of the country are steadily improving, and in the domam 
of finance the improvement has exceeded the most optimistic calculations 
When owing to the war a series of deficit Budgets had cast a gloom over 
the countrj^ one could haidly imagine w^heie the increasmg taxation would 
land the people But to day we are ail lejoicmg over a second prosperity' 
Budget The se\erest critics of the Government vill not be able to with- 
hold from His Excellency's Government the credit which is due to them 
for the manner m which the finances of the country have improved It 
has been possible to raise large loans without gomg to foreign markets, 
and India's credit has risen high in the world It is particularly giatifyingr 
to notice tint although no direct reduction has taken place^m taxes, it has 
been possible to make remissions in provincial contributions and to send 
a message of hope to the nation-buiIding departments w^hich, under the 
Go\ernmont of India Act, are the special care of the Mmisters m the^ 
PrOMuces 

The groat Eeforms had been characterised by a certain section as 
unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing One section of the politr- 
calh -minded classes had stood aside from the new Legislatures The- 
atmosphere in which the Beforms were inaugurated could not have been 
more depressing No wonder, then, that some people thought that the 
Befoims were dead before they were born But the last five years present 
incontroverhblo proofs of the success of the Eeforms and clearly show 
tint the Bcformi> ha\e not been by an} moans inadequate ox disappomt- 
lug To take onl} some of the achio^ cments of the Inst five years, 
rcpr».s^i\o laws ha\c gone, and with them the Press iVefc which was an 
tnesorc dike to ad\auced politicians and to journalists in this country 
The pohc} of protection has been adopted, and a \ery old demand has 
complied with The help it has given to the principal national 
uulustrs ind the manner m which it has saved it from extinction is in 
its^lt one or the greatest results of the opportunities which were thiowm 
open to the people of this countrv The commercialization of Eailwaya 
md the scp^iration or the Enilway finance and accounts from General 
fmmv 1 and accounts, hue not only begun to tell but are full of even 
it» r po^sibilitiLs In tlie field of labour legislation considerable progress 
h > Ikcii mule which ought to more than satisfy the band of woikcis who 
<Ie\oting llarnstl\ts to 1 ibour problems At the expense of a con- 
ak i b!e unoimL or it\enuo, and m wliat looks like a complete re\eisal 
th' pula \ of the pa^t, restiiction on tlic cultivation of opium has 
be » a -tiiftrud ind btificncd until wc are m sight of its total abolition 
I hall tile j\Nt one more instance, namcl\, tlio abolition o£ the cotton 
( » i- duL%, with tlu removal of whicli I hope the last complaint 
the inchi^ion ot ** tainted monc} m the Indian revenues 
lu IfiN ution of the Government has removed one of tlio oldest 

* m -i and hdo I refrain from dwrllmg on its economic and other 

ef 1 I trjnt tbit dl ehsses ot people will recognise tlio gonnmcncas 
of 11 T-»c 11 nev % to moot all the legitimate desires of the people 
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Sir, we equally dedicate oui lespect and gratitude to Her Excellency 
the Countess of Heading w^ho has shown by her own munificence and 
poLsonal influence, genuine s-vnipathy and gieat sohcitude foi the 
amelioiation of human suffeung and foi the welfaie of the women and 
childien of India I maho bold to say that Her Excellency has rendered 
a service not onh to the present but also to the futme geneiations, the 
precise \ due of which one cannot exaggerate Her Excellfency's name 
will be lem^mbered with giatitude foi geneiations to come and as schemes 
which have been initiated undei her auspices continue to be wmked m 
the pioper spiiib, as I am suie they will be, the contiibution will be as 
great a souice of satisfaction to Hei Excellencv as it will be of inestimable 
happiness to the people of this countiy By hei many acts of kmdness, 
gracefulness, amiability, and boundless hospitality Hoi Excellency has 
v\on oui unbounded esteem and smceie admuation 

In conclusion, I claim that His Excellenc} Lord Beading wall have a 
foremost place in the xauks of India's Yiceroys I have said enough m 
justification of my claim — and I desiie to tell my fi lends across the seas 
that Lord Beadmg m all that he has done to satisfy Inchan opinion, has 
also succeeded m cemen ing the British connection He has secured the 
contentment of the services and restimulated the recruitment of 
Englishmen, which promises to be as gieat an asset to Indian progress 
as it wouid be a means of stiengtheumg the British connection It has 
been given to few" of our foremost men to reahze within so short a penod 
the success of then policy and to see the justification for their actions 
and then measures To His Excellency Lord Beadmg has been given 
the unique satisfaction of having witnessed the complete success of his 
policy, his actions, and his ineasuies m all depaitments of life I am 
suie that His Excellency 's Yiceioyalty" will be one of the brightest chapters 
m the glorious annals of British history in India 

The Honour \ble Mr HABOON JAPFEE. (Bombay Presidency 
Muhammadan) Sir, it is to me a gieat pleasuie to be in this House to-day 
and thus to have an opportunity to speak m support of this motion As 
the lepieseutative of a Muslim constituencv I shall speak specially as 
a AIusl m and of the gieat debt of ^latitude winch we Indian Musluns o\ e 
to His Excellency the whole world knows Wlren oiii hearts w^ere toin 
with anxiety^ about Ihe fate of our corehgiomsts in TuiLey after the Great 
War, on w^hat did we rely, foi the effective exjnession of om fears and 
our desires? On the sy^mpathy of Its Excellency" and his Government 
Loid Beadmg biought the whole weight of his great position to bear in 
order that our sentiment should effectively be expressed, and how" success- 
fully he achieved our desire, was shown by the revision of the Tieafcy of 
rfevres His Excellency, m assistmg to bung about that act of justice, 
performed a service to the Empire and to the pence of the w^oild 

We Muslims throughout India ha\e also reason to be grateful to His 
Excellencv for the noble-hearted way he has followed the path set by his 
illustrious predecessor Lord Mmto m specially caring for the interests of 
lihe Muslim minoiity m India I shall not refer to this subject at length 
This would not be the time foi so doing The anxiety which the question 
IS at the present moment causing all us Mushms is W"ell known But w"e 
believe that om minority has had a true and leal friend m His Excellency, 
and m this respect we regard his Y ceroyoltv as one more proof that we 
as a minority commimity may place m British statesmanship our trust 
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that lu whatovci conbULvjtionul (lovplopiuunts tako place ui ludia it will 
assure justice to Miisluii clauus for jUbtice and fair dcaliuy 

There IS one olhei aspect of Ills Excellence's labours about uluch I 
wisli to say a fou words ft is his churls to su\c tlie hvc‘> niul Jionour of 
om fellow -subjects of Jim Majesty m bouth Africa In this matter 1 spcalc 
not only as au Indian and as a IMiisIimi Indian, but spcciall} as a iluslnn 
of Wostorii India, for the rMuslnu Indi ins in South Africa are chicflj drawn 
from the Bombay Ihcbidencv I itcoguisc the ddlicultics which the Indian 
question gives the Union Cioeiinniont The Union Government would, 
if oui Government had not pul up a sidendid fight, have carried forward 
measures to solve it which would have worked mhumaiiK against our 
countrymen Lord Reading has been our tuic champion aganmt such oppres 
siou The losults ho has achieved in th(‘ face of gru it ob-ttaelcs dc^-ervt 
our grateful ueknowledgmcnts Aud here, Sir, lot mo add one word 
w^hich 1 hope will not seem ungraeiona m the moment of thanksgiving 
The stiugglo m South Africa is nob vet ovci, and we earnestly trust that 
when H\s E\celleucx loaehcs the shores of England, ho will still continue 
to use his groat influence in our behalf The mtorest which His Excellency 
has taken in Muslim education is also well known The svmpathetie 
speech he made at tlic Aligarh University last year wall not be forgotten 
Muslims nil ovei India The reseivatiou of one- third of the Governmeufc 
posts foi the backw ud communities was a stop m the right direction for 
which wo are highly grateful to His Excclloncj 

Sir, we wish — I speaking for my constituents jom in the wish — long 
life and happiness to His Excellency And in this prayer wo must also- 
mention the name of Her Excellency, wliose noble woiL fox Indian women 
we gratefully locogniso and whoso gracious pxcsenco at Viceregal Lodge 
has been a blessing to us all 

Thl Honouicvblu Sir BIJAY CHAND MAHTiVB, MAmvn vjADnncuA 
Bahadur of Burdwan (Bengal Nominated Non-Ofiicud) Sir, in spite of 
the fact that the Viceroy of India is hemmed in with everything that makes 
for n splendid isolation, because tlio Viceioj happens to bo a human being 
he can rise above that splendid isolation and withm the short period of five 
years allotted to him in India can make friends m the land to which bo 
comes I do not wish to repeat the many things that His Excellency the 
Earl of Reading has done for India ns Vicoioy and Gov?ernor General for 
the constitution is such that he cannot take credit entirely, as the Govern- 
menb over which ho presides is part and parcel of that Viceioyalty, particu- 
larly of the Governor Generalship But theie cannot be any doubt that Lord 
Reading's great pei*sonahty, his charm of manner, his personal fascmation 
and his great forcefulness are things which weie an asset £o India and to- 
day, when the time has come for His Excellency to leave India, we can 
safely assert that not only aie many of us going to lose a peisonnl friend, 
but that India is going to lose one of its most distinguished Viceroys 
Nqw that he has waded through many of the troublous waters, for troublous 
waters there are and will be so long as a country and its people aim at the 
goal of hberation, it must be a satisfaction to His Excellency the Viceroy 
that in spite of bitterness m some quarters, in spite of adveise criticisms he 
has had the bulk of the saner mmd of India at his beck and call It cannot, 
however, be denied that in spite of constitutional shortcomines the per- 
sonality of the Viceroy does go a greal way to make things smooth in India 
tind we cannot deny that Lord Headmg’s personality has gone a great 
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length to pacify troubles, to satisfy the gnevances of minorities or other-- 
wise, and I therefore gladly associate myself with the Resolution that the 
Honourable Sardar Charanjit Smgh has brought before the Council of State 
to-day 

I also associate myself with the chorus of praise that has been very 
rightly given to Hei Ei^cellency the Countess of Reading, for her mterest 
irT the ^v elf are of the women and children of India has not only been 
genume, but it has been of a nature which will, I am sure, m years to come, 
have very great and beneficial results I therefoie heartily support tho- 
motion which has just been moved 

Tnn Hokodrvblc Raja Sir RAIN'IPAL SINGH (Umted Province^/ 
Central Non-Muhammadan) Sir, I beg to associate myself with the motion 
and the observations that have faUen from the hps of my Honourable 
colleagues m support of it India is a vast country with divergent, some- 
times discordant and antagomstic interests to deal with If one succeeds 
m steering the vessel of State admimstiation m troubled waters to a calmer 
and more tranqml atmosphere one is surely worthy of gieat praise and 
gratefulness The conditions which prevailed m India vhen His Excellency 
took the rems of his oflSce and the conditions which exist at the present 
time show a remarkable change for the better, and one is bound to appreciate 
fully the services rendered by His Excellency It was an irony of fate 
that His Excellency had to contend with veiy abnomial times resulting 
from the after effects of the Great Wai and other causes, and great credit 
is due to His Excellency for achieving so much success m such adverse 
circumstances Our annual Budgets were deficit Budgets Our mcome 
was contracting, while our expenditure was mounting up immensely, and 
our provmces were smarting under the Meston Awaid and beneficial services 
were not only suffering but were starvmg Sir, i£ is m his legime that 
things have taken a turn for the better and the provmces have got lelief 
from the provmcial contributions, though not to the fullest extent as they 
desired In many othei diiections, m matters of policy theie is a lemark- 
able change for greater progress, and we are bound to thank sincerely and 
honestly His Exceliency for what has been done 

Sir, it is not foi me to go mto details and to recapitulate the history 
of the five years of His Excellency's Viceroy alty which is about to close 
Suffice it to say, that His Excellency very earnestly applied his head and 
heart to do good to India to the best of his abilities, and the foundation 
which he has laid has been laid tiuly with the best of motives foi the uphft 
of India to a higher level 

Sir, we are also very giateful to Her Excellency the Countess of Reading 
for the genuine affection and devotion and for her sympathy with the 
women and children of India, and for what she has done to ameliorate the 
condition of children With these words, Sir, I support the Resolution 
and wish that Their Excellencies may have a safe voyage, and pray that 
their mterest m India may not abate when they go back to England 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR EROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce) Sn, I wish to associate myself with the motion moved by 
my Honourable fnend Sardar Charanjit Smgh 

In readmg the speech that was made the othei dav by Lord Irwin, I 
was very much struck with one sentence He said ''If the Viceioy gets 
the blame when thmgs go badly, then let ns give him credit when things 
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go bottcr*' Sir, ihai ib luuiid in ill ualKs o£ liic Win n anything goes 

^vroug, wheilur it bu lub fault or not, tliu whole bl uno h thrown at thti 
liead ot the adnnuihtr Uiou At tho sumo tune wlitu tlung^^ go binoolhly 
and btraighl wo Hohloni lu ai anv praijv* gu<n to that rum, and it u 
for that ro isou limb I lioartih issotiatt mjstlf with the liosolulion which 
baa been brought foiwaid bj mj [lonuuribh* rnuid It will xuako known 
throughout India generallj that this (’oum il does ujjproti ite the grt it work 
of Lord Iica<ling in ilu'^ countr\ Tlim nmv have heen tnnea \»Iicn there 
were dillcreiices of opinion lx twain Hi^ KxcelhnM and some Mernbera of 
the Logial ilui e, but whate\(r dilTercnces of opinion there m Imve been 
1 think no oiR would dein th it Ills K\ccllcnc^ Lor^i Tl/juling his purbued 
his eoumo as \iLiro\ in llua eountr\ with i singkmnuledne-^s of purpose, 
and tliat purpose has imen lor the good and \\i Itaio of India 

Sir, 1 also would like to assoeiatt nnsclf \ith the obber\utions inado 
bj tlic proMOUs speakers with regard to ffer Evcelfenc} the Countess of 
Reading Not alwu\s onjO}ing the best of he ilth, IftT LxeoUcnc} lia* 
never spared herself ui promoting and forwanling an} mu\ement for the 
benefit of hei own so\, and for the benefit of little children in thio countrv 
As a speaker before me said, her work in thio direction will h\e for nian> 
generations and it will undoubtedh bear good fruit m tune to eoiue I think 
we should all feel Vfr\ deeply giateliil to Err Excellency for the 
work she has done in this as well as in inanj other directions Finally, Sr 
wo shall miss Her Excellency from t)ie Viceregal Lodge whether at Delhi 
or m Simla Wc all of us luue enjoyed great hospitalit} when wc have 
vis’tcd Viceregal Lodge We have been received b> Their Excclltneie-j not 
onl} as Vicero} and as the wife of the Viceroy, but we have been received 
by a kindly host and a gracious boste^s Wc shall miss them vor> greatly 
when they go 

Sii, I have nolluiig else to saj except to wibh Their Exeellencies all good 
luck and every happiness in their future m England on their retirement 
from this country 

Tnr HoxoeuviiLh Colonel Nvwvb Sir LMAR ILVYAT KEAN 
(Punjab Nominated Non-Ofticial) Sir, we are ver} thankful to Sardar 
Charanjit Singh who has brought this appropriate motion m this House 
to day All that His Excellencj has done has been enumerated already 
and I will mot repeat them except to saj this much that India is in a Car 
better condition now than when His Excellency took over office The 
Resolution deals with those tlungs which have been done by His Excel 
lency These have been ahead} enuniciated But I appreciate His 
Excellency also for those things which he has not done and those am 
some of the things which an irresponsible minority w mt to WTing out ol 
the Government by threats of non co operation, etc When such challenges 
are given by the above class, Sir, it is not good for the country^ just as v\c 
had at the time of the Rowlatt Act, there is a possibility of trouble and 
then some of the responsible people have to come forwaid to quell it 
As a Muhammadan, Sii, I want to associate myself with what has beau 
said by my Muhammadan friend here before me I have to thank His 
Excellency also foi many a kindness which he has shown to me personally 
I think Lady Reading has done equally well m helping the womanhood of 
India m all the branches in w^luch it was possible to Mp it With these 
few remarks, Sir, I heartily support this motion and pray for His 
Excellenc} 's long hfe and safe retiun to England and hope also that ho 
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wi]l take just as keen an interest in India’s wclfaie as he has done nhile 
Lero 

Thp Honoupable i\]:vjoR MAHOjMED AKBAR EHAN (North- 

West Frontier ProMnce Nominated Non-Ofccial) Sir, I congratulate my 
Honourable friend Sardar Chaianjit Singh on bimging this most appio- 
priate and opportune motion, which has enabled us to expiess our feel- 
ings with regaid to Then Excellencies the Eail and Countess of Eeadng 
The Honouiable Members of the House might recollect that m 1921 the 
pohticai atmosphere heie was not clear by any means The non-co-opeia- 
tiou, Khilafat and other agitations m this land weie in full swang The 
new system of the reformed constitution was charged with bitterness and 
animosity at the very outset It is unnecessai\ to lepont Ihc difhculties 
it encounteied from the moment of its buth They aie stiU fiesh in our 
minds Suffice it to say that theie was a determined opposition to it from 
certain sections of the community It w as undei such circumstances 
exceptional difficulties that His Excellency the Eail of Reading was s'^nt 
to India chaiged with the duty of establishing the reformed conshtut on 
and thus assisting the country along the road of advance mapped out m 
the Government of India Vet, 1919 It is a souice of gratification to me 
and so I think it must be to the Honourable Members of the House, vo 
see that at the time of his denaiture there is no anxious crisis arising in 
India and the admmistiation is earned on smoothh and efficiently 

Sir, as my province of the Noilh West Frontiei comes under the direct 
control of His Excellency *s Government I consider it my duty to express, 
on behalf of the population o£ that province m\ giatitude to Eis Excel 
lency for the general peace and prosperity that that province has enjoyed 
during His Excellency's time It has been comparatively more pencefnl 
in these five years, during wdiich many useful works have been constructed 
The Kh\bei Rnilw^ay^ has been constructed and throwm open to the public 
A Grand Trunk road has also been constructed up to Eazmak Both these 
useful works have brought sufficient money to the inhabitants of the North 
West Frontier Province and it is hoped that these hirhwnys will natural^ 
bring civilisation to the tribesmen m the administered tiact and across it 
within the Durand Line These people are all one and the sime people, 
called Pathans m India, Afghans m Afghanistan and Sulamani m Arabia 
They aie all of one and the same descent 

Again, Sir, it is hoped that His Excellency the Vicfro\ will vciy shortly 
open another useful w^k m Peshawar m the shape of a hospital A tele- 
graphic line from Peshaw^ai to Kohat duuug the Dun ah has been opened 
along with several post offices tliioughout the proMnee, and it is hoped that 
others that have been asked for and which are under consideration of the 
Government of India will also be opened m the near future Last th'^ugh 
not the least the people of the North-West Frontier Pro\ince aie high'y 
grateful to His Excellencv the Earl of Readme for his kindness m grantme 
representation to that Province m both the Houses of the central Legis- 
lature Sir, a good deal has been done on the Fi on tier dunng His Excel 
lency the Earl of Reiding's tune and it is hoped that a good deal will be 
contemplated durm<^ the time of his successor, Lord Trwm The constiuc- 
tion of canals ind railways and othei useful works will give plenty of work 
to the residents of the North-West Fiontier Province The most notable 
of these things which will stand as a land-mark m the history of India 
and which is expected to lenund visitors from nearly ihe whole of the world 
of the august administration m India or His Excellency the Earl of Rendin<^ 
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as already observed, is the construction of the Khyber Railway and the 
Grand Trunk Road to Eazmak The inhabitants of the North-West 
Frontiei Province are deeply grateful to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
his Government foi the bold measures which have prompted them m 
takjig up these useful works 

Before resuming mv seat, Sir, I must express my sense of gratitude 
to their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading for the kind 
hospitahty that they have been so giacious to extend to both the represents 
tives from the North-West Erontiei Province We wsh Their Excellencie .1 
a loD^g, useful and prosperous hfe so that Their Excellencies may help the 
people of the North-West Fiontier Province, after their departure from 
this country, in the dehberations of this most important question of the 
Frontier in responsible quarters m England 

The Honourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIB ULL AH (Member foi 
Education, Health and Lands) Sir, I deem it a proud privilege and peculiar 
pleasure as Leader of the House to associate myself with the Resolution 
which has been so ably moved by my noble friend Sardar Charanjit 
Smgh Other Honourable Mombeis have also paid graceful tribute 
expressmg then sense of grateful appreciation of and heartfelt gratitude 
for all that Their Excellencies have done for India during the 
memorable five yeai*s which are about to close Of the progress that 
has taken place in the vaiious blanches of admimstrative activities durmg 
the present Viceroyalty I do nob propose to say anything It has 
already been so aptly and eloquently referred to by those who pre- 
ceded me that I shall not attempt to recapitulate the same I would 
merely like at this juncture to lay special emphasis on the beneficent 
labours of Then Excellencies Lord and Lady Readmg in the sphere which 
touches the lives of the humblest m the land Immersed as we are m 
the consideiation of administiative and pohtical requirements, it is only 
too common to ignore those activities which may not catch the eye 
appeal to the imapinatiou but which none the less are vital to the happi- 
ness and welfaie of the millions of this country Whenever any work was 
undoitaken to relieve sufleiing and to brmg light to those who live m the 
shadow of affliction, Then Excellencies have been m the forefront, mspii 
mg by their example and giving that help that only those m Their Excel- 
lencies* position can give We all remember that a year ago His Excel- 
lency launched an appeal for funds for work in connection with leprosy 
I sh til not forgot the feivour of that appeal and I can affirm that it is His 
Excollenc 3 "*s personal labours m that direction which brought such marvel- 
lous success and enabled work of such wonderful possibilities to be started 
and financed A sum of approximately Rs 20 Iflkhs was collected for ^he 
furtherance of this gieat philanthropic work This is only one of His 
Excellency's many beneficent activities 

Of Her Excellency's work m India I need hardly say much The 
National Baby Week owes the living foice of its appeal to Her Excellency's 
example and precept y Those wdio have seen the large crowds wending 
then wav to the demonstration given durmg this Week at Delhi can have 
no doubt of the change that is being steadily wrought m the popular atti- 
tude tow^ards those problems wfflich affect mfant mortality and health, and 
consequently of the infinite possibilities of improvement m national well- 
being and efficiency which this change promises Let me say one word of 
Their Excellencies' rets of private and personal kindness done without 
ostentation, and I may say almost with secrecy I know of more than one 
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1 ign (' if 1 in iv HU ‘-0 \.ilh n tjuLl, ujth iho weight} ohs(.r\ iti ns that 
1) r f lib n fr( III ihi» jhjihairible iho I i uK r oi tliu Ifonsc I know his 
h luheijii In j , oH r ill i » lul md dnin* on olhei il and (led down by the 
) n uid p^^uib^’t' of IiN (iJiH ( Ihd r iMi ihsolntcly i iiec inau and 

I \noo fr* in inrun 1 IvUovbti^t^ th n, during tin Viccro}alt} winch is 

ilxen to llu J \i. I Ik n< \ h dom In ^ be* I lo eleanse tlio Statute- 

l)( / uf ile r pr ►-ivi h t» uid if Ifis J \(’ilkiu\ Ii ul been allowed to 

hiVe In ( \n v\ i\ tin oniK»Mo ]i‘gnIdion would hi\( In < n modified to 

ml Ml n< t d if lie j>n *-1 ni du\ adinne nnition Ifi^ jAcelltnc} htu 

j*rt n o ‘ d lie* i ui ** if elf t rnnw nt in thu ionntr\ di spite many 

Irvnu einuin 'mt* IT hu hnu!\ lul tlie foundaMon of national 

di f Hi* f b' h ^ put lur ird a la nu lur flu re <jrg nus ition of the 
'fi rr,ii r< d \nM\ , In nii fu^mul iti d i Hrhciiu ft^r tin IndiniiHilion of the 
\riu» m h li^lerruikn mdnitnil% he has hi i n in dr'iuu nial in creating 
i II d Xuv f >r Indii In tin domain of nn iin e md commerce ho has 

uevpiid n* irl ill tin ri ( ounm nd n a iiH of thu T irnf iioird md Ins laid 
<h> Ml Mil J r dl k;.ilunii' jirotf i taai for Indii s mdusirns agniis^ unfier 
Coin]) niou In fup un j <4 i \ who t control md ilirictinn lias been in 

}i b il d^ lu ^inii firiii tlu lu neht of i luting troil\ witli His 

31 iji \\ iht \tmr <4 Vf^^lnnint m and d o m Mpialh lair and just treao 
♦ ih H’t M )ji M tin King ot p d Hi is lii\m; Indn with our 
front M % fuliv wiUguirdi-d \ ith In r ntighhonr^ hapj)\ nul contented 
md n’Miid! h ijnn fiid ]trt> pi run I Imvr lain i nu mbi r of the Ladv 

JJ <! n ^ WuiiiMi of Iiidi i \s t>i iiuun snu < Us nuiption and I Know that 
IKr ] \\ i III IK \ ill r»r w 1 11 Ills al V t\ s t ud i our* d pr mote tin. t lusc of 
m »iu d nd for Indt m iManmIaod din trauohdatid iinid which is known 
t ir ( r id\ lo )dmg 1 nnd wH be ir muimfi d ttstmioin to her efTons, 
j r ( 'f md idininistration I join the irononrabk Sir Viilnr 1 room m 

wi bmg dlu r Tx vlUiuas Ciud spu I md all ^ood Iiuk, md I would only 
n i Mam to comuna to t tut the s une interest in Tndian affurs as 
tno\ hi e tdvMi d ir ng their st u at Vieercgil Lcidgi m Siml i and Delhi 
I aipjion th* projio itam whuh 1ms bun ino\ed L} m\ Honourable friend, 
S ird u Ch ir mjit Sin;^h 

Jm Ifo^nu \n h ^ii DIXsll V\V WACHV (Bomh i} X'umimfed Non 
(JUKI il) I big to idd m\ sincere tribute of apprecTition <=o eloquently 
u\pru“ i-d h\ m m\ spe ikers before me m reference to one of the most dis- 
tmguj died ViCiOAs and Oo\Lrnors Geiierd v horn it has been the go^d 
fo tune of Tndi i to lutvc and who is now on the e\e of hu retirement 
a hulief is that to the nnn\ bnlhant p iges of Brruh Indian 
Iiistorv eontiibutud b\ a long succession of distinguished Aheeroys in the 
p ist, Ills ]]\eellenev Lord Be idmg lies contributed nnotlier and a brighter 
one, i P which will in every wn\ redound not onU to his ciedit but to 
the credit of the BnMsh people nnd to the genius of the Anglo Sa\on race 
I (lo not wish to travel over the same ground that has been cohered by 
many of the speakers who have preceded me m such eloquent terms, 
but I do s u this that perhaps no AMcero\ nnd Gove^Tior General had to 
cueouuter greater difiiculties at the outset thjjp^^^Lord Reading when he 
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assumed the rciue ol liiH eTfilted ofiice, dil}icultie8 of a colossal magnitude, 
save the ever-to be lamented Lord Canmng In the days of Loid 
Canning the Governmeufc of India Irenibhng in the b dance and ib 
was a question whether the DriUsh would maintain then powei m this 
countiy But happily Loid Canning’s patience «md lolcr incc, Iiis (leinency, 
and, above all, his fai-sighted statesrn uislup saved the country, brought it 
to a haven of safety and rest, and laid the foundutioa^ afresh of 
a new Biitish Indian Empire winch of com sc the genius of Lord Clive had 
originally founded But since those days there have been veiv man} 
able Vicero}b — each of whom has duiiug lus own teniiie of ollicc con 
ferred great benofiis on India in difTcrcnt ducctions, moral and inatenal 
But It must be snd to the credit of Lord Bcafling that he is ihe one Vice 
loy and Governor Geneial wdio came out to India at a time wdicn the country 
was seething with sedition and tom with uniest as was never witnessed 
before But ws ate glacl to see that t<i day, despite the many troubles 
and upheavals, that umcau hab been gieaily hud low and tranquillit} has 
once more been rcs\^>rcd That Lis admnnstiation ha^ Icon one of the 
most difficult, eventful and naemorablo m the annals of British India, 
I think none wall deny It is not my object heie to go into the adminis- 
trative and financial questions and many otliei pioblems that \ eic w^ait- 
ing to be solved and which he has so successEull} and ably sohed dunng 
the hst fi\c ycnis Questions of pohey of the greatest moment problems 
of finance which might have overwhelmed any othci Viceroy, have all 
been solved This alone is enough to entitle him to the gratitude of the 
countiy and its people It is the great good fortune of Lord Ecading that 
he had (1 cannot lefiaiu horn saying) m the Honourable Sii Basil Blackett 
a Finance Minister of the highest talents who has saved India from the 
Niagaia of deficits and brought her on safe and suie ground and on the 
foundation of wdiich she can hencefon\ard courageously proceed to binld 
her finances with the greatest secuiity and safety 

Sii, only the futuie historian of India can really record his impartial 
verdict on the many memorable events and great outstanding features 
Loid Reading's administration and on the exceptional ability, foice < f 
chaiactei and practical statesmanship he displayed therein We, who 
are his contempoianes can haidly appreciate to its fullest and freest 
extent all that Loid Eeudmg has been able to achieve dunng the past five 
yeais of his Vicoroyalty It was a most difficult Viceroyalty, and we do 
not Imow wdiat internal evidence theie may be which may be avalable 
fifty }ear8 hence to assess its value and appieciate its significance 
What he has done or lias not done can be then Imo^vn only Superficial 
critics heie and there and m newspapeis scream aloud at one thmg or 
another of his Governor Geneialship and blame him unnecessarily and 
without foundation They lepioach him foi what he is in no way responsible 
for at all Such ciiticisms we must be piepaied to hear We have read 
the lives of many a Viceroy from w'hioh w^e are now able to unlearn many 
wrong and unfounded statements and learn many more which modify our 
judgment The leal springs of actidn which were at work during the last 
5 years wall never bo known during Lord Eeadin£''s lifetime It was the 
case with many Governors General, speciall} Lord Dalhousie In the same 
way^ I say that as far as we are concerned, we ^vlio are Lord Reading's 
contempoianes and who are swayed by current biases and prejudices can- 
not really pass an impartial verdict — we shall not be able to determ ne 
the true character of his Viceroyalty But we can unhesitatingly express 
our opinion that so ^ar as Imotvii facts aie concerned Lord Reading has 
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deseived aye nobly and iichJy of the countiy which he has luled 

with such fcnicbs couiagc and consuinmate ability No doubl 
Viceioys theie have been, such as Loid Ma} 0 , Loid Bipon, Loid Mmto 
md Loid Haidmgc — who ate gieatly leinenibeicd foi then beneficent admi- 
mstiut>ou But I do say this (hut when wo leinenibei all the salient 
characteristics of Loid lieading'b Viceroyalty we shail have to say in 
ill justice to hiin that he pioved himself to be one of the gieatest in the 
lonals of British India 1 think, Sir, he has reaied a monument of his 
own, moie durable thm biass and the Pjiamids of Egypt What Lord 
Beading has done wnll bo inscribed m histoiy m letters of gold — what he 
has done foi its people patiently, peiseveiingly and courageously with the 
eye of the statesman loolang fu ahead into tho futuic India wnll appre- 
ciate latei on better and beltci what Lord Beading has done Theiofore, 
I will say that when today w^e accord oui sincoie tiibuto of piaise for 
what he has done, we do nothing more than render justice to his admi* 
nistration, and I am vei} glad to see that m this House with its serene 
atmosphere, there is not he nd one single discoidant voice in making 
refexenco to His Excellency s beneficent work 

And what shall I say of the good Lady Beading? All that has been 
said m this place shows that Lady Beading has done an immense amount 
of philantliropic work for the better social condition and health of tho 
people, even m a largei way than tho wives of formei Viceroys from Lady 
Dufferm downwards Hex v^ork fox the lelief of suffeiing humamty is 
writ large which he who runs may re id She has instituted new hospitals, 
new sources for rehevmg suffering humanity, particularly of Indian women 
and children I think, that as far as Ladv Reading is concerned, wc can 
unhesitatingly say of her that she has proved herself a typical English 
woman of the deepest sympathy and solicitude fox her Indian sisters, 
that she is indeed the type of the holiest and divine womanhood As 
to Loxd Eeadmg's gemal and benign pei^sonaiitj , his unvarying 
courtes} and to Lady Beading's giacious hospitalit} which one and all 
of us hive received, I do not think there can be any difference of opinion 
m the coimtr}" Indeed I do not hesitate to saj that both Lord and 
Lady Beading have won the esteem and regard of all who have come into 
contact wnth their personalities And speaking of Lord Beading I do 
believe. Sir, that when the true history of his Viceroyalty comes to be 
written, Indians wall have reason to remember it with gratitude and 
affection 


The Honourable MvmvPAJVDHiPAJv Sip BAilESHWABA SIXGH or 
Dvkbh-axga (Bihar and Onssa Xon-iluhammadan) Sir, I nse on rny 
own behalf as well as on behalf of my Province to give grateful e^prc^sion 
to our sense of graniude foi His Excellency Lord Bradinc" ^ bfiaiictiops 
to India 

Sir, I can smeerely say that Lord Beadmg':> Viceroyaitv will alwavs 
form a land-mark in the history oJt India As we all know, Sir, Lord 
Beading's prominent part in connecrion with the Lausanne Treaty has 
placed noB only India but the whole Hushrn world under a deep debt of 
caratitude ro His Lordship His sympathies with the South Aincan Indians 
and hiS personal efforts to ameliorate their plight are too v,eil known to 
require any special mention here But what will alwajs diotmguioh Lord 
Beading's "rdgune from all other periods, is the v^ogdenul manner in 
which he has preserved the rranqmJity or this vast Continent during a 
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parfciculaily troublous time to wluch I need not refer m detail on tine 
occasion Lord Beading has not only piloted Ihs administrative ^ship 
ilirough Biugmg tides with signal success, but has removed some of those 
gnovauccs of India which would have required far-sighted and vigilant 
statesmanship at any time Among sucli moasurca of far-renchmg effect, 
I may cite Balanced Budgets ", that much-longed for reduction of the 
provincial contributions and the abolition of the cotton cess These 
"things have earned foi His Lordship a really dear place m the innermost 
heart of India, and I look forward to the day m the near fuline wlien the 
load given by His Lordship wnll be taken up by his successor and provin- 
cinl contiibutiona will become a thing of the past 

But, this 18 not all It was rcscived for Lord Beading's r 6 gimo to 
witness the satiafuctorj^ solution of that old cry, the reduction m military 
oxpenditiue, and, Sir, the establishment of the Tariff Board has put a 
stamp on His Loidslup'a claim to the gratitude not only of Indians but 
of all those mleiostcd in the industrial stability of India, and Ins name 
will bo handed do\sn fiom geneiation to goneiation for it is in our indus- 
tiial lovival that all oui hopes for the future of India Ire 

Sir, the announcement leccnlly made regarding the foundation of an 
Indian Navy is a mcabiuo which wall imrnoifcaliao His Lordship's name, 
for without a Navy, Su, there can be no self-protecting India, and Sir, I 
need hardly say (hut unless India cun protect herself, she cannot govern 
herself Sir, the King s lepieseubative who has boldly taken this step is 
a true statesman entitled to the smcoiost gratitude not only of the people 
of India but of England also Su, connected with this question is the 
appointment of the Sandhurst Committee, and I will say only this that 
it will be for His Lordship s successor to fulfil tliose expectations which 
have alieudy boon formed in this direction 

Sir, I cannot conclude without alluding to tho Boyal Commission on 
the Indian Scivioob, popiilaily known ns tho Lee Commission, wduch handed 
m its Bepoit to Lord Beading's Go^ernment and I fervently hope that 
His Lordship will tell his successor that the step initiated by him in respect 
of Indianis ition lias only been commenced and it wall lomam for his 
successor to do the needful in tins direction 

Su, last of all, tliougli not the least it is luy puvilegc to refer to 
His Lordship's unvarying courtesy at all tunes to Indians and his willing- 
ness to help them oven individuallj Su, it is one of the greatest functions 
of the King's rcpicsentativc to be aecossiblc io his people and it cannot 
be denied Ihnf Lord Beading has fulfilled it Su, the annovmcement of 
the Agricultural Goninussion towwda the closing days of Lord Beading's 
Vicoroyalty is yet another proof of his solicitude for the voiceless millions 
of India, and if piopcily handled, Su, ib will uplift the masses much more 
soundly and effectivoK than any other movement yet heard of for that 
purpose 

And, Su, wc all know^ how helpful Lady Beading has been to her 
husband throughout his period of Indian administration There has been 
no movement connected wuth w'omen'a and children's welfare with which 
Her Excellency has not identified hei'self The Bed Cross Society, tho 
Baby Weeks and the various nursing homes and women's sections of 
hospitals m tho country wnl ever boar testimony to Her Ladyship's 
indelible work for i^he benefit of Indian women and children In fact, 
His Lordship's work would not have been corairlete without Her Ladyslirp's 
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active interest; m the welfaio of Indians There is nobody m India who 
h IS come in contact with Government House wthoufc being struck by Her 
Lad}blnp^s clnrnnnglj ennobling pcrbonality, and wo nil hope that Her 
Jjudjbhip will continue to evince the same mtcicsE m the people of 
India from Enghiul ns she bus done during the period of His Excellency's 
Yiccroj lit} m India 

With these words, Sir, I most cordially support the Honouiable Saidar 
Charaiijit Singh's motion, md lieartily wish that this Council do convey 
to then E\cellencics the Earl of Heading, Gocernor General of India, 
and the C/nintc^s of Heading on the eve of their departure fi\3m India the 
humble expre^'Sion of tlio Councirs gritcful appreciation and heartfelt 
gratitude 101 all that thou Excellencies have done for India and pray 
God Almight} to \ouch^i{Q to thoir Excellencies a long life and ever- 
incicisuig pro'^penty I hope our Viceroy wul carry with him very many 
plcabint memontb during his stn} m oui coiintr} and let us cherish the 
hupc tlm^ ills ExccIIcnc} will alwiys, like a true lover of India, endeavour 
to u]>hft and place her amidst the sclf-go\crniug nations of the world 

liiL HuxcuiPir Ituv Sur Hnvu SWETACIIALAPATI HAMA- 
KHlSirXV HANG V HAO liiinuLU or l^oaaiii (Madias Nominated Non- 
Oftjci il) Sii, I rise u holche irledlj to support the motion moved by the 
Honour ible ^>iid ii Charmjit Singh Ou bt.lmlf of m^ Piosidonc} gcneiall}, 
nnd partiLularn on be hill of the 1 mdholdcrs of Madras, I express oui 
gratitude to Then ExcclKncics for all the gi^od the} ha\o done to this 
ccunln I >!iall ht onl\ iting whut has alrcadi been so abl} expressed 
<ai tin ilooi of this lion'll if I lUeuipt to cmmurile llu in my good and 
noble ict-.ot 'J hur Excl Ilcncics in this(onntn Although His Excellency is 
so *>liori!\ lo 1 1 \ (loun ihe itins of Ins lugh oflice wc hope and trust that His 
JCvctlltuov uiU Loiumuc to tike a 1 and hveU interest m Indian 
lU nr^, ' lull lu isturns to Engknicl I now join with other Honourable 
M* iub^r-> m ui:5hing Godspeed md good luck to Their Excellencies 

luL Hu oij lULi liin PHLblHENl Honourable Members are aware 
ill u Juta i-i » juorisiou in the bt nuling Orders winch enables the President 
to -pc ik in nr mot un luiu tin Iloiibc II i'^ m advintage, of which 
the ClMir 111-, r tH\ tiaikd lOelf, but 1 ncicouic it now os giving me an 
opporlimui to 1 lit up - eit with tin motion hcfoie the ITousc There 
rc ooviou Jinn iMuiib un vlni tan be said from the Ch nr, and I am 
nr/ proi j-ing to the Hou^e on tlic subject of tlie administration 

<1 111:) pe^ I onl Ttt iding as Got ci nor General of Iiidi i But as 

oiu \Ajo h’*^ bun u'^OLiiud ” uh both the A'lccro} md Her Fxceliency 
Tad iJc ohng ^roin tlie uiumcnt of their arrival in India till the present 
inouii n I might Lu dt miied gniltv of uurriljLiido if I did not speak of 
^Th it I t iifj V I luin llic d itt of lord He tding's assumption (tf ollicc, ifc 
wa-i in> prudej^t lor nearh lour )* irs to attend on linn wrckl} and to 
work wnh him md undi r him, and the House mu pcrliajis realise with 
whu trejad ition, I Secretary in the I cgislatno Department, vinturcd 
to h} btrorc ill tj' Lord Chtet Justice the opinion of the Deparf- 

iticnt on I icgd in itter then under the consideration of Uio Ooionimcn^ 
of Imlii But I shdl alua>s be grateful for the s}mpnthetH and holp/ul 
attitude hich Ifis Evccllencv invariable adopted in conncf tjon 
^aaitirs i liirh it a*^ rnv dutj to lay b» fore him Since Hi, 1/ueI^trsr^ 
did inr tlic liononr to appoint rne to the Chair of thia irouse, I 
naturall} ofiici ilk cojce verv little into contact with him X have, 
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been as<;ociaiGcl with Imii Mho TTonournblo the Loaflcr of the IfouHo 
lefeiicd m olaqiienfc terms a slioifc lime ago to the appeal which His 
ExceJleru y maugiiuited in conneetioii with the campaign againat leprosy^ 
and I liavo foi seveial months now had the piivnego of aasisting Hia 
Exeollenoy as Chairman of tlio PXc'cutive Conmiitlci in tlie administiation 
of tho innd The possibilities of Iho scheme which IIis Excellency huif 
inaugui ited stagger tlio im iginalion, and it is only foi tlio futnro to rcahsa 
what m that icspcct TIis Excelleney has done for India 

I have had tho piivilcgc also, since T ecased to hold an official post, 
of close association with Ilor Excellency ITor Excellency's activities, 
her wdiole hcailedncss and her oneigy have been loferred to on every side 
of the IIoiiGC It IS a loinarkablo thing — no, those who know Her Excel- 
lency will renliHO that “ leinnikable " is not tho light w^oul — but it is a 
furl dcsciving of cornnicnt that those who luvvo worked with Her Excel- 
lency know that she displays m tho ,idministration of funds which she 
Uihonted from her predecessors ]usfc as great nn interest and that she 
lahouis ]ust ns hard as in tho administration of those funds wdnch slie 
hciself has mnugurated, and which have naturally been nearest to her 
hcaifc Tho futuie generation will realise fully wlint tliey owe to Their 
Excellencies tho Eail and the Countess of Ecading I am glad that this 
Council has taken this opportunity to expres'^ its sense of gratitude I 
am now' putting tho motion to tho House, and I would suggest that as 
soon as I have read it, all Honoiuablo IMembers wdio support tho motion, 
should use m their places 

The question is 

** That tho following motion bo idoplcd 

‘ That this Council do convoy to Their Excellencies tlio Earl of Reading, 
Vicoroy and Govcrnoi General of India and tho Countess of Reading on 
tho ovo of tlioir departuio from India tho liumble o\picssion of the 
Council's grateful appiociation of and heartfelt gratitude foi nil that Their 
Excollencies have done foi India ' 

The motion was enuied unanimously, all Honouiabic Mcmbcis standing 


Thinsdinj, IStli Fehntanj, 1920 

RESOLUTION EE APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL COMMISSION TO' 
INQUIRE INTO THE WORKING OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

Thr Honourabcl Mu PHIROZE C SETHNA (Bombay Non-Muham- 
madan) Su, I beg to move the following Resolution which leads thus 

** This Council recommends to tho Governor General m Council to uigo upon His 
Majesty’s Govoinmont the appointment forthwitli of a Royal Commission to investigate- 
and inqnno into tho worlcmg of tho present Indian constitution and lo formulato a 
scheme foi tho establishment of lesponsihlo government in India ** 

I need make no apology for bringing forward tins Resolution, for the 
constitutional question 13 urepicssible and it is bound to press again and 
again tor consideration until a permanent satisfactory solution is reached 
More than five year’s have passed since the reformed constitution wqs m 
trodiiced The very first year of tlio meeting of tho Indian Parliament was 
signalised by the adoption by tho Legislative Assembly of a Resolution, the 
original of which was altered as suggested by Government themselves, and 
jii it^ amended form it recommended a re examination and revision of the 
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Lonsfcitution afc an eailiei date than 1929 Muuli water lias lltA\0(l uiattn 
the bridges since then, but the one most outstanding foatuio of tlui tuiiMMila 
find uudei cuxients of thought dining Iho last live jeai^b has huon u lassish nt 
demand for such fiuther constitutional advance ai will HCinuu (ho goodwill 
and CO opeiation of all schools of political opinion m tins country- 1 moan 
all those schools which unitedly may bo laKcn to ioi)it‘sont l-lio bulk iif 
i}he Indian people — and theieby lay the constitutional issuo laaupaialivoly 
at rest If this is done it will lead to the ( onccntialion of Iho cnuigKH and 
efforts of the cliosen lopresontativcs of ilio people and other loadoia upon 
the numerous problems of internal development and piogHM-is, whicli, owing 
to the oveipowenng pressure of the constitutional luoblim, have not luani 
receiving and indeed, m the very natuie of things, cannot uauavo, that 
measure of iindwided and steady attention to which they aio (ntitlccl 
constitutional issue has thus loomed the largest (ai tlio ]>olitual honxnn of 
India It has demanded the earnest attention of Oov(*inment and of fcho 
Indian Parliament m one form or another Only last year m tlui Bimla 
Session, the question came up in the form of an amcndm(‘nt to a Oovci’m* 
ment Resolution moved in the Legislative Assembly, by the leadt r of tlio 
Swaraj Party, and in the then Council of Slate by mvaf‘lf The dilfoiont 
decisions of the two Hoases on that amendment are \v(]\ known to rfonoiu- 
able Members The Legislative Assembly adopted it by a very laige 
majority which represented the unanimous view of LImi Bvv/u/ij, th(» fodo- 
pendent and the Liberal Parties In this Honoiir/dile TfoiiMe, tho amend 
ment was rejected and the Government Resolution was adoptid 

Smee the September Session, the Indian Naiiona) fJongreai, the 
Muslim League, the Liberal Federation, tlie NoreBraJimin Confen nco, tho 
Christian Conference and other Congressir> and Corffererufs wliO/a» numl>f*r, 
as has been remarked h\ a Europe m writer, is hgion, liavt* nod at (ludr 
annual sessions, and ve have once more had Ihe (nnnitlcrod views of (Iu 5 
more important pohtical bodies on the constitutional qin,d/on One nolal/le 
and significant e.cnt in this connection has thr open d^d/irut/ ai by 

a section of the S^araj^s^ Partj — a section by no means jnro;h>!f)r tnlih* or 
unmfluential — that the’ disapprove of policy of o}>itru/t/on and an* In 
favour of Dursuing ’\hat i^= caUed the pohr/ of rcqjonuA I'O opera/ ion wiib b 
means noihm^ more nor Je^s than the poh< y of m op^'rdinf^ v/iili (he Oo errp 
ment m carry out a]] Kueh polirK^ and rn^niur^,i as are tiof repugnant 
to reason or detrimental to the jnx^reA'^ of the people 

Thz Hc\Gra--.3L^ Sia DLrSHAV/ V/ACffA (IFnnbi/ Lommu/Mi 

Omclal; rr^m toe.r voin*' of > 

Th- Ho:rcL- .nLH ML PHIPOZF C SF/iiLJA Y< g / ,i.b man hai hi 
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uro thoiofoio entitled to as inueh consideratioii and weight ti 5 tliobo of tho 
Logislutivc Assembly In this connection however I rnuy be permitted to 
add that some of tlioso Honourable Membora in tho hist Council, who 
voted ugainsb my fui-icaching amendment, expressed themselves in fa\our 
of tho appointment of a Itoyal Comrnjfision before tho statutory period and 
indeed my Honouiablo fiiond Mi K 0 Hoy moved an amendment 
xecommending tho appointment of a Hoyol Commission or any other suit- 
able agency not latci than 1027 It is true ho witJidrew tho amondmenb, 
bub there is tho impoitaiit fact that such an aiucndmeut was moved, andi 
further that it was supported by some of those who were not able to go 
tho whole length with mo After these rcmailvS winch I have deemed 
ncccssaiy to make m oidci to clarify tho issuo and to onablo this Honour- 
ablo House to see tho question which I am submitting to its judgment ini 
tho proper perspectivo I shall turn to tho Hesolution itself My Hesolm 
bion is a plea foi tho immcdiato re-cxamination and revision of the exist- 
ing constitution by a Koyal Commission In urging that plea and be- 
speaking the suppoib of tins House to my Hesolution I nish to appeal to 
the intellect and reason of tho House and of tho Government I shall 
scrupulously avoid nil passion, bitterness of feeling, recrimination, all'J 
uncalled for and unnecessaiy attacks upon Government for their sins 
of commission or omission, real or fancied I shall fuithei osche\\ alh 
considerations of sentiment except to tho extent that the sentiment which* 

18 strong, which is poisistent, which is cntei tamed by varied or large 
sections of tho community constitutes in itself a fact of great importance 
which icason ought not to brush aside as irrelevant noi statesmanship 
ignoio as of no value 

What, then, aio my grounds foi uigmg that tho time has now come 
when tho existing constitution of this country should be examined and 
revised, and that a Hoyol Commission should be immediately appointed 
for the purpo'^e? I start \\ith tho position that it has been conceded by 
Government that thcio is no legal bar to the aiipomtmont of a Hoyal 
Commission foi tins purpose at any time befoie the oxpuy of the period 
of ten jeais fixed by tho Govcinment of India Act We all know tho 
statement made m such picturesque and aiiestmg language by the Seoio- 
tary of State that “Wise men aie not tho slaves of dates, lathei are dates 
the servants of sagacious men** So far then the position stands beyond 
question Starting fiom that point, I contend m tho fiist place that tho 
working of tho constitution dining the last five yeais and indeed the 
examination ot the constitution by tho Eeforms Inquiry Committee, bettei 
known as the Muddiman Committee, even within the limited terms of 
lofoience made to it have cleaily shown that the constitution has not 
succeeded in achieving the object with which it was established to the 
extent and m the mannci expected Tho constitution has failed not in 
the sense that the administration is not going on and going on as efficienllv 
as before not m tho sense that tho Legislatures aie not woiking and 
that the Executives are at a standstill, but in the much higher sense that 
it has failed to give that measure of training in lesponsibihty which 
was its avowed object and without which no real and continuous piogress 
m I he attainment of full icsponsibility is supposed, I think lightly sup 
posed, to bo possible And it has failed to achieve this result, not for 
any fault on tho part of the people, not on account of non co opeiation, , 
not owing to any obsfciuctivo tactics of tho Swarajists, but owing to thci 
supreme iFact that at its very inception and to a considoiable extent in 
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its veiY nature it was so conceived and devised that it could not have 
produced any better results 

I concede, Sir, that training m responsibility is necessary before full 
responsible government becomes familiai to the people and cun be worked 
by them with a high degree of elb^^icncy and a large measure of success 
But lu order that such training might be acquired, the measure of res- 
ponsibility must not bo stinted It must be substantial, it must be 
real It must not be an apology for liberty , not a liberty so hedged round 
with limitations and qualifacations as to make it a mere camouflage or 
flimsy and unsubstantial m its nature oi working The responsibility which, 
cho present constitution has granted in the domain of the provinces is 
of such j nature And I say, tliercfore, it is utterly ill-calculated to give* 
the electorates that trauung in responsible government upon which 
insistence la laid In the domain of the Central Government, indeed, where 
vital issues arc decided there is an utter absence of responsibility The 
constitution of the Central Goveinment is, m fact, open to the same serious 
objections ns were urged agunst the Congress League Scheme of 1916 and 
to some extent against the iMorley-Minto Reforms, all arising from an 
irremovcable executive which has to depend for support upon an elective* 
majority and which m its turn, owing to its being excluded from respon- 
sibility, IS naturally inclined to play the role of permanent opposition 
Such a constitution cannot fulfil the ends it has m view and the sooner it 
18 revised the better for all 

My second ground for urging the early appointment of a Royal Com^ 
mission to review and revise the existing constitution is that there is a 
general, I might say almost unanimous, strong and insistent demand for 
further constitutional advance And I wish to emphasise the fact that 
this view that the time is now ripe for further constitutional advance is 
maintained not only by political parties or leaders, but also by those who 
have worked or have been woiking side by side with the Government 
either as Executive Councillors or iMinisters It is impossible for those 
who have closely studied the reports of the Local Governments on the 
working of the reformed constitution for the yeai 1924, which have been 
published along with the reports of the Refoims Inquiry Committee not 
to come to the conclusion that a large, weighty and responsible opinion, 
as represented by most Ministers and many Indian Members of the Execu- 
tive Councils strongly favours such further constitutional advance The 
position in this mattei has been ably expressed by the Honourable the* 
Raja of Pannagal, himself a Mimster to the Madras Government and a 
leader of the non-Brahmin Party, a party the moderation of whose political 
views IS beyond question and which has been most heartily co-operating^ 
with the Government in working the constitution He said in his speech 
at the non-Brahmin Conference held during last Christmas 

•* It IS perfectly apparent that the most weighty, the most considered and the best 
informed opinion is in favour of an immediate advance in the political status of the- 
country Ministers and Indian Members of Councils almost without exception in 
various Governments who have had actual experience of carrying on the administra 
tion of the country, whose knowledge of departmental difficulties and complications 
has certa/inly not been of a comparatively insignihcant character, whose keenness for 
co-operative work with the authorities is incapable of doubt or suspicion, whose 
enthusiasm for the diarchic system of government when tlioy assumed office is admitted, 
whoso regard for Parliamentary conventions and in particular for the opinion 
of the English Parliament is obvious, practically from every Presidency have tuven 
their opinion almost unanimously m favour of an immediate extension of the political* 
status of the country ** 
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The same position has been reflected in the resolutions passed by 
most of the Confeiences held dunng X-mas last The All-India Muslim 
League which met at Aligarh has adopted a lesolution demanding the 
appointment of a Royal Commission without any delay, and this resolution 
was moved by Su All Imam, an e\-Membei of the Viceioy’s Executive 
Council The Liberal Fedeiation has drawn up an outline of the leforms 
that should be introduced and also urged the appointment of a Royal 
Commission and the Federation was presided over by Sir Moropunt Joshi, 
who has ]ust laid down the reins of office a’^i Home Member of the Central 
Pio\inces Government The non-Brnhmins at then conference have 
demanded the immediate establishment of full provincial responsible 
government and of a measure of responsibility m the Central Govern- 
ment The All-India Conference of Indian Christians which met at 
Calcutta also passed a resolution asking Government- to appoint a Roval 
Commission and demanding immediate provincial autonomy and the in 
troductior of responsibility in the Central Government 

All these facts prove beyond doubt that, however much they may differ 
on other points, there is general agreement among the various political 
bodies in India that the investigation of the question of further constitu 
tional reform should be immediately undertaken by a Royal Commission 
Now, Su. I put it to Government Will they be justified in ignoring all 
these expressions of opinion? Do they carry no weight with them? What 
effect will it have upon the Indian mind when it finds that all these 
expressions of opinion, this general and insistent demand for further consti- 
tutional advance, are ignored and flouted as of no account? I have said 
at the outset that I want to appeal not to sentiment, but to the reason 
both of the House and of the Government It may be that the Govern- 
ment think all these expiessions of opinion and views to be wrong, that, 
in their judgment, no immediate revision of the constitution is justified, 
though it would seem from the reasons hitherto given by them whenever 
the> have opposed the demand for such revision, that their opposition i« 
based not so much on the merits of the question as on the absence of » 
cert un condition \vh cli thev demand 


Rut assuming for the sake of argument that m the considered opinion 
of the GovLTiimcnt on the merits of the question the immediate revision of 
the eoncfitulion by a Royal Commission would not be justified we have 
hero two different ind conflicting opinions, and I trust the Government give 
en dit for the lioncst\ of our view, just as they expect that wc should 
gne liLin tredil foi the honest} of then view In this conflict of two 
honest md suiceie views what can be a better agency than a Royal Com- 
mission to decide the gieit issues involved? And then again supposing 
th it the judgment of most ilinisters, many members of E\ecutivG CounciF 
and 01 tlie-o \anous public boelics as to the desirabiht} of immediately 
ippomtinc a Ro\al Commission to investigate the question of further consti- 
tutional advance is swa'cd more bv considerations of sentiment than of 
nure cold reason, the Honourable House will see that it is too big and 
gritmtous a supposition to make, is not that in itself a fact of great 
inipo’^fince wluch the Government ought not to ignore? The Indian Gov 
I rniiu I't el urn to defer to-Tndiin public opinion even when they think 
th il that opinion is not quite correct or sound This deference to pubhc 
opinion i"' m fact* cl umed to be the basis of the Government and tKe 
adminra ration since the inauguration of the reformed constitution Whj 
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should not Government then attach proper weight and importance to this 
demand foi further coiistitutional reforms, a demand which has behind 
it the support of moderate, weighty, sober, influential responsible elements 
in societj — and refer the question to an independent tribunal such as a 
Eoyal Commission/ Whether they consider the demand for an immediate 
revision of the constitution as based on reason, or on sentiment, pure and 
simple, or partly on sentiment and partly on reason, in any case it is a 
demand wdrich Government should not be so callous or indifferent as to 
pay no heed to whatever Certainly the demand deserves a much better 
fate than it has hitherto met with 


But, Sir, the question lU’ged against the immediate appointment of a 
Eoyal Commission is, and I am now commg to grips wath the mam ques- 
tion, that the appeal of Lord Birkenhead for co-operation, for goodwill 
and friendship has not evoked adequate and sympathetic response from 
political lexers in this country I want to examine this point as fully 
and as framdy as I can This same objection has been repeated by Hia 
Excellency the Viceroy m the speech he made at the openmg of the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 20th of last month and ten days ago at the openmg; 
of this Council I welcome that pronouncement and frankly I sun not so 
disappointed \vith it as some critics evidently are I wish to speak of it 
with the greatest respect, particularly as it may be taken as expressmg: 
and embodying the latest position of Government on this important ques- 
tion Now, with great deference to His Excellency, I must say m the- 
first place that the attitude taken up by Government, as expressed m that 
pronouncement, appears to me to be somewhat vague It is difficulti to 
understand what exactly is meant and asked for So far as workmg tho 
constitution is concerned, the spirit of goodwill, fnendship and co-operation 
shown by all the Legislatures durmg the fii*st three years is acknowledged 
by all, even by Government themselves 

During the last two years the same has been manifested by all the Pro- 
vmcial Councils, except those of Bengal and the Central Provmces, and 
even m these two refractory provinces, the situation has shown a decided 
improvement The Bombay Swarajists have now declared themselves- 
emphatically in favour of responsive co opeiation The impiovement m. 
the attitude of the Legislative Assembly in the direction of reasonable co- 
operation has been acknowledged by His Excellency himself The attitude 
' of the Swarajists too has undergone a change for the better The leader 
of the Swarajist Party and one more of its stalwarts are now workmg m co 
operation, the first, Pandit Motilal Nehru, on the Skeen Committee and 
the other, Mr V J Patel, as the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. 
Then there is a spht m the Swarajist Party and the Swarajists in the- 
Maharashtra m Bihar and in the Central Provmces have now openly aban- 
doned the policy of ob^ruction It is true, the Indian National Congress 
which met at Cawnpore has passed a resolution to which objection might 
justifiably be taken Personally, I strongly deprecate that resolution and 
more particularly that part of it which speaks of civil disobedience It ib 
neither sound statesmanship nor wise political leadership to mdulge m such 
futile and misleading and mischievous talk about civil disobedience But 
m fairness to the Congress it must be pointed out that civil disobedience is 
held out as a remote mode of direct action to be resorted to when all other 
methods fail, and that too, as explained by Mahatma Gandhi, as an alter- 
native m uttey exclusion of any method of violence ' — 
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Such then ib the present situation and I do contend that taken as a 
whole and on a close sympathetic and not hypeioiitical analysis it meets, 
•essentially and substantially, with the condition put forward by Loid 
Baikenhead and His Excellency the Viceioy What moie do the Gov- 
ernment want? Do they want that the Swaraj Party should dissolve itself 
and openly declare that they aio in the wrong? Aie Government going to 
make the whole country suffer for the sms, if any, of a smgle political 
party — a party too, which is now divided against itself and which, in spite 
of its avowed pobey and progiamme, has shown friendship and goodwill 
in a fair degree and leally practised a considerable and increasing measure 
of co-operation? Would it be fair to make the whole country suffer m that 
manner? Is the Sivaraj Pard-y everything and other paities nothing*'' 
Is not the heart of the nation thoroughly sound? And I am confident the 
Government of India believe it to be sound 

I am afraid, Sir, the Swaraj Party seems to be on the brain of Gov- 
ernment Let them shake off that obsession which is evidently warping 
their judgment and diymg up the sources of their large-hearted sympathy 
and let them not allow it to come in the way of India's progress The 
Swaiajisb Party, if I understand it rightly, is nothing but the old Extremist 
Party In every country there is and there will be a party of extremists, 
iiye even a party of extremist irreconcilables Such a party existed before 
the introduction of the Morley-Minto Reforms, but that did nob deter those 
two eminent statesmen from introducing reforms It existed all the time 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms but it did not deflect the late Mr 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford from the path of reform which they had 
•chosen All these four statesmen had the courage to conciliate and rally 
'all the sober elements in the coimti>, and, so far as I can judge, thev have 
certainly succeeded to a very appreciable extent All the frowns and threats 
of Extrermsm did not moke them hesitate m the great task of conciliation 
:and reform, and I for one beheve that m the mam their policies have been 
;justified 

-3* 

Sir, I feel not the slightest doubt that if an announcement of the ap- 
pomtment of a Royal Commission is now made, the ground would be cub 
from under the feet of Extremism at all events to some extent, and the forces 
•of co-operation, of good will and of friendship will not only be rallied, but 
they will also be strengthened both in numbers and influence, and above all 
they wull be justified m the eyes of the Indian people Mav I m this 
connection say a few words to my Swaiajist friends? I do earnestly 
appeal to them to reconsider their position in the light of the fresh pro- 
nouncement of His Excellenov the Vicerov Let them not treat that 
speech hght-hearfcedly as of no account, let them give up any idea, if they 
have it at all, of throwing out the Budget, let them give every proof of 
friendship and goodwill and judge of the Budgef and of all the measures 
which Government may submit to their voles on their owm meiils In 
other words, if I mav say so, let them once at least stoop to conquer I 
have no doubt that this new attitude will be justified but if not they can 
ihen go with a clean conscience to the electorates and tell them that thejy 
have done their best and that the onus now hes on Gbvemment and on 
Government alone 

A minute ago I gaid I am confident the Government of India believe 
that the heart of India is sound For a reflex of this opinion I will quote 
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fiom lecent ufcteiances in England - Writing in the Su7iday Times of 
London of a foitnight back fiom last Sunday Lord Meston observed 

“Non co-operation in its virulent form is dead and the European if he behaves 
leasonably is again welcome Below the surface, trouble simmers as it has always done, 
but on the face of the waters there <ia little trace of the hurricanes which have been 
-raging since 1919 ” 

He concludeb by saying that theie is nothjng m the situation to-day 
calling us to diveige from the course of political development laid down six 
yeais ago Lord Meston was m India a few weeks ago and what he has 
written to the Sunday Times is the result of what he has seen and learnt 
tor himself, and it cannot be forgotten that but a few years ago he was him 
self a member of the Govermuent of India and he is bound to be m close 
touch with the prmcipal officers of the Government of India to day The 
view^s he has expressed are therefore the views of oui Honourable friends 
sittmg on the opposite Benches 

Take agam the Pimie Munster himself Speakmg at Sunderiana on 
the 26th of last month he observed 

‘ In India where our trade has not been wholly satisfactory in recent years^ we 
-find that the economic position has improved and extremist agitation has subsided 
These facts are not wholly unconnected, but I rejoice in them and if the present 
andications hold good we may anticipate increased trade in that quarter “ 

Ml Baldwun does not know India and it is evident that the view^s he -has 
expressed are those of the Secretary of State and of the Government of 
India 

The House is familiar with the views of Sir Frederick Whyte which he 
Jias expressed more than once so foicibly He repeated them the other 
day at an mteiwiew he gave to an Austiahan journal He said that although 
»he thought that 

“ Indians have yet to pro\e that western institutions are appropriate to the East, 
ihe recogmses at least that it is necessary to confer on them a great measure of 
ri esponsibihty * 

Sir Percival Phillips who was in this citv a few weeks ago wrote from 
here to ihe Daily Mail to say that His Excellency Lord Eeadmg has restor- 
ed India to quiet and prosperity He has undoubtedly mduced the Indians 
-to cultivate a fnendhei spirit Practical sedition is almost dead These 
must be his views aftei peisonal ohseiwafcion and also evidently from wffiat 
he gathered from tht. Government of India officials themselves 

Just one more quotation and this time from a well known joumahsfc 
Ml J A Spender, late Editor of the W estminster Gazette from what he 
said but a week ago to a Calcutta audience of brother journalists 

“ If a system was fundamentally vicious no time limit ^uld be placed for making 
*thmgs better If this Government were to say ‘ Behave bke good boys and you will 
get something better *, the natural result would be to make people do the reverse 

between 'a public man and the pubhc or a Government and its people, that Govern- 
ment attitude should not be taken up “ 

May 1 be allowed to conclude with only one observation? Hig Excel* 
lency the Viceroy has spoken m eloquent and impressive language of win- 
ding the heart of England May I not say that it should equally be the 
proud and pleasant task of England and of her august representatives 
Iiere and at Whitehall to wm the heart of India? L^have suggested to *'he 
Swarajist leaders that they should stoop to conquer jVIav I not in the 
-same way say that England, mighty as she is, should af need be even stoop 
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LO Win the heart of India? Sir, I feel confident that the appointment of a 
Royal Commission just at this juncture will go a great way to usher m an 
era to use His Excellency s noble language ‘ of more sympathetic under- 
standing, more widespread trust and more universal goodwill*' and theiebj 
to sti eng then the foundations of the Biitish connection m this countrj 

The HoNouRiVBLE Seth GOVIND DAS (Central Provmces General) 
Sir, I rise to move the amendment which stands in my name It reads: 
thus 

• 

** This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to move His 
Majesty’s Government to make a declaration m the Parliament announcing 
its decision to take immediate steps to embody in the constitutional and 
administrative machinery of India the fundamental changes asked for on 
the Resolutions passed by the Legislative Assembly on 18tn February, 1924 
and 8th September, 19&, and to obtam the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government thereon ” 

I move this amendment, Sir, on behalf of the Swaraj Party There is a- 
fundamental diSerence, Sir, between the Resolution moved by my Hon^ 
curable friend Mr Sethna and my amendment My fiiend Mr Sethna 
wants merely a Royal Commission, while we Swarajists, Sir, want a de- 
claration of His Majesty's Government on the pomt We Swarajists 
have no faith in these Royal Commissions, because many such Royal' 
Commissions have come and gone and the net result is nothmg more nor' 
less than an addition of a few lakhs of rupees to the poor taxpayer To 
me it appears, Sir, that the mam item in the national demand is for an 
announcement followed by a Round Table Conference Unhke Australia 
and South Africa, Sir, we are a very old nation, and our history ^oes 
back to thousands of years We have tried almost all the constitutions 
known to the human race, we have our own traditions, and therefore, Su 
it will be domg a great mjustice to us to mflict a constitution ahen to our 
spirit upon us and then to blame us if it fails to work smoothly There- 
fore the future constitution of India can only be settled by the true te- 
prcsentativej of the three hundred millions of the people of India, and nob 
by a few Britishers or by a few members who are appomted on these Royal 
Commissions I am surpnsed. Sir, to see that the Hononrable Mr 

Sethna is now movmg a Resolution and is not stickmg to his old Resolu- 
tion which he moved in this very House a few months ago My Honour- 
able friend Mr Sethna says, Sir, that he has brought forward this Resolu- 
tion m accordance with the pubhc opinion of the country May I ask him, 
Sir, to pomt out which pubhc body representing the real pubho opmion of the 
country has passed a Resolution merely asking for a Royal Commission? 

Tnu (Hoxouilvble Mr PHIROZE C SETHNA All except the Swara- 
jists 

The Hovourvble Seth GOVIND DAS No, Sir I say no pubher 
body has asked merely for a Royal Commission The only public body 
which represents the real pubhc opmion of the country is the Indian 
National Congress, and it has endorsed the Resolution which was passed 
on the 8th September in the Legislative Assembly 

Almoot every Indian who has studied the question has said that the 
present constitution of India is defective and that it should be re examined 
As rnj Honourable friend Mr Sethna has just pointed out, the very first 
jear of the introduction of the reforms, I mean in 1921, a Resolution waa 
pa^i-icd by the Indihn Legislative Assembly asking for a revision of the* 
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^constitution, and altbougli that Resolution was accepted by the Indian 
<jro\ernment, it was turned down by Lord Peel In 1924 again, Sir, a 
Resolution demanding a Round Table Conference was passed by ine 
Legislative Assembly, and ^\hat was the Government’s reply to that 
demand^ Has Majesty’s Government in England only sanctioned a Re- 
forms Inquiry Comnnttee with a very restricted scope, and therefore all 
the S^^a^lJlst Members, including Pandit jMotilal Nehru, had to declare 
that that Committee could not solve the problem of India 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Sethna said that we Swara- 
jists me co-operating now and that we have changed our pohcy 

Well, Sir, the Swarajists know better whit thev have done I say 
that the Sw^arajists are not co-operatmg Their view is that there is no- 
thmg to co-operato wnth What the Government want is merely co-opera- 
tion on one side Is such co operation ever possible? If they want real 
CO operation they should also e\tend their hand, and when the hands are 
extended from both sides, then only can there be co operation The same 
thing was repeatedlj said by our late leader Deshabhandu Chitta Ranjan 
Das and the same thing has been declared many times by our present 
lender Pandit iMotilal Nehru May I ask, Sir, why there has been non- 
co operation‘s His Majesty’s Government know the reply to this, and it 
as this, that we have no trust m the Bntish pohcy H we take a glance at 
recent history, do we find a complete and wholesale co-operation offered 
by any nation to their alien rulers? Did the Boers, Egyptians and the 
Irish ever co-operate with the British Government before gettmg full res- 
ponsible government? The answer is that not only did they not co-operate 
but they offered resistance and uncompromismg resistance Do the 
Government of India or His ^Majestv’s Government w^aut the same kmd of 
CO operation from us? Human nature is much the same whether it '•s 
in Europe, Africa or India 

The Honourable ]\Ir Sethna has dealt at length wuth the failure of the 
present constitution and I need not say much on the pomt That is the 
reason why we Swarajists have no faith m tinkering with the constitution, 
a bit here and a bit there That is why, Sir, when m September last 
Government moved a Resolution asking for the acceptance of the reac- 
tionary Reforms Inquiry Majority Report, the Swarajists brought forward 
a Resolution m the House which was passed by an overwhelming majonty 
■demandmg a declaration of the pohcy of His Majesty’s Government As 
has been said by the Honourable IVIr Sethna, that Resolution was en- 
dorsed by all the pubhc bodies of the country, by the Oawnpore session of 
the Indian National Congress, by the Liberal Federation at Calcutta, and 
“by many other public bodies Neither the Hindus nor the Muhammadans 
nor any other communit;y m the country is agamst this national demand 
Even the Anglo-Indians, if Colonel Gidney is to be taken as their spokes- 
man, are not satisfied with the present state of things It is true that 
there are some communal organisations here and there wantmg some 
special concessions for their commumty, but it does not mean that they 
are opposed to the national demand Rightly or wrongly, there is an 
impression, Sir, that the landed aristocracy of the country is against the 
-national demand Let me hasten to correct this impression We land- 
Tiolders are not opposed to responsible government We are as keen on 
havmg full responsible government as any other commumty in India In 
-iihe lower (House, when this Resolution was brought by the Honourable 
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Pandifc Motilal Nehru, I supported ifc on behalf of the landholders whom 
I had the honour to represent m that House, and my recent election to 
this august House from the general constituency of tlie Central Piovinces is 
proof positive that my constituency was not opposed to these views, because 
most of my present electors also belong to the same class 

The amendment which I am moving today is only a request that the 
Resolutions which were passed by the Legislative Assembly on the I8th 
Pobiuary, 1924, and tlie Hbh Leptember, 19J5, should be given eticcl to b} 
the Government I tbmk, Sir, it is a mere mockery it the Government do 
not want to give effect to the Resolutions passed by such an overwhelming 
majority in the populai House If such a united and popular demand is 
treated m this w^ay, may I be peimitted to say, Sir, that the representa- 
tives of the people will again have to adopt the policy of civil disobedience 
I am not making any threat. Sir I am only putting forward before this 
House the true sentiments of the people m very very plain words The 
last session of the Congress at Cawnpore rightly voiced the opimon of the 
country when it declared that the time has come for the partmg of the wajs 
and now it is foi England to choose whether she wants a peaceful and 
contented India or an India seething with disloyalty and disaffection and 
opposed to the British connection In the history of nations, Sir, as m the 
history of mdividuals, a time for stock-t akin g comes, when decisive steps 
havH to be taken, and never before m the history of the British nation, 
smee 1774, has such a time come The whole world is watchmg how 
England solves the problem of India It will not be possible for England 
to say that this is only a domestic affair between England and India, 
because, one-fifth of the population of the world is concerned here and che 
future peace and prosperity of the world depends on the solution of the 
Indian question It was the moral sense of Amenca which brought the 
Irish people their Free State constitution and perhaps brought freedom to 
Egypt too, and it will be the same moral sense which wiU decide the con- 
nection between India and England Will His Majesty's Government 
have courage and foresight to declaie their policy before it is too late? Let 
us wait and see With these words, Sir, I move my amendment and I 
have full hope that the Honourable Mr Sethna will accept my amend- 
ment because it is substantially the same as the amendment which he 
moved in this very House m September last 

The Hon-quhable Mr V RAMADAS PANTULU (jVIadras Non- 
Muhamraadan) I wish to mtervene in this debate at this early stage m 
order to state what the attitude of the Swaiaj Party is towards this Resolu- 
tion I know that I cannot contribute anything to the discussion on the 
merits of the Resolution for the arguments have been lepeated 

The Hoxour^^Ble Sir iVLEXANDEE MUDDIMAN I wish the Honour- 
able Member would raise his voice I cannot hear one word of what he 
13 saying 

The Honourable Mr V RAMADAS PANTULU T desire to mter- 
vene m this debate at this early stage in order merely to state what the- 
attitude of the Swaraj Party is towards the Resolution, for I know that 
I cannot contribute much to the merits of the discussion for the arguments 
have been repeated perhaps for the hundredth time for and agamst it 
The Swaraj Party is accused of inconsistency and impracticability m its- 
attitude towards constitutional reform I repudiate these charges most^ 
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emphatically Evei smce the leforms weie adumbiated m 1919, geumne 
pubhc opinion m this country and the Indian National Congress have 
condemned them unequivocally as bemg unsatisfactory, inadequate and 
disappomtmg, in fact, they were considered to be so illusory as to mduce 
the Congiessmen not to seek election to any of the reformed Councils- 
dmmg then first term But our abstaining from entering the Councils 
was taken advantage of in order to show that the constitutional machinery 
was running veiy smoothly and that there was a good case made out 
for piolongmg if not perpetuating that system The Swarajists therefore- 
made up their minds to enter the Councils in older to show up this pra 
tension and to demonstrate the utterly unworkable and sham character 
of the leforms We firmly believe that the so-called partial responsibility 
in the provmces with an irresponsible executive is an utterly unworkable- 
scheme The responsibility of the Government of India to the Bntish Parlia- 
ment and to the Secretary of State and their irresponsibihty to the people- 
o£ this country and to the Central Legislature nullified the effects of 
any reform scheme however weU it nught be conceived So, our repre- 
sentatives as soon as they entered the reformed Coimcils m 1924 took 
the very earhest opportunity afforded to them to state their case and 
formulate their demand That demand was acceded to by the Assembly 
and I have no hesitation m callmg that the demand of the country I do 
so with greater confidence to-day for the Indian National Congiess, which 
represents the best political opimon m this counti’y and which is tho 
most lepresentative pohtical body, has endorsed that demand m a Resolu- 
tion which was carried unanimously at the recent session of the Cawnporo 
Congress That resolution is as follows 


“ This Congress adopts on behalf of the country the terms of the settlement 
offered to the Government by the Independent and Swaraj Parties of the Assembly 
by the Resolution passed on the 18th February 1924 ” 

Our demand of the 18th Pebiuary 1924 led to a secret departmental inquiry 
which was followed up by an open mquiry by the Muddiman Committee, 
and when the Government tabled a Resolution to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the majority of that Committee, we brought forward art 
amendment to reiterate our demand That amendment was, no doubt, moved 
by Pandit ]\Iotilal Nehru as he was the leader of the largest non-official 
party m the Assembly, but it was supported by all sections of non-officials- 
m that House and it was earned by a large majority It subsequently 
appeared, from comments m the Press, that outside the \ssembly alsc 
every section of pohticians welcomed it as bemg a legibmate, reasonable 
and piopei demand -In this House my Honourable fnend Mi Sethna 
and myself moved a similar amendment, though naturally it shared a 
different fate in September 1925 I regret that my Honourable fnend 
Mr Sethna, has to-day contented hunselt with merely asking for a Roval 
Commission But however, so far as we Swarajists are concerned, nothmer 
has happened m the interval to make ns change our attitude It is ss^l 
in some quarters that the demand oi Seprember 1925 was purposely -pitched 
m a lo^ei key as the earher one was found to be impracticable and thur 
the time has now come to realise una’ the second demand was eqvzZy 
impracticable and therefore t cuski ro be lowered when a third d-m'uir 
is made I must submit thar this zs an entire misreading or hzzs 
demands I shall onh sr^te s wrrd what the effect of those demuz-i 
It is true tint we stated tkat yzzr zz-Ojl, roll responsible govemmezz — 
the Government of Indl^ so I do not thmk that 
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need to quarrel ovei that After stating that, we said that we are willing 
that our national claims may be examined by a suitable agency m which 
the varied inteiesfcs which are mvolved in the momentous question of seU- 
^overmnent are properly represented We did not ask for Swaraj bemg 
tied up m a bag and handed over to us, as was very aptly pomted out 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru m the Assembly We never burked an investiga- 
tion, we never bulked an mquiry The only thing that we wanted was 
that the agency should be a smtable one and that certam prelimmanes 
should be conceded That was the attitude we took up Then in the 
second demand we reiterated our first one in express terms, and stated 
“that there ought to be some minimum agreement before we could negotiate 
for the settlement of a smtable scheme by mutual understanding The 
mam pomt in the second demand is this We say that unless the revenues 
of India are vested m the Government of India and administered by a 
responsible Central Legislature, there cannot be any responsibihty m the 
Imimstration, and that no other change except this will meet the require- 
lents of the situation We mamtam that, unless a declaration is made 
1 Pailiament, by BDs Majesty's Government of its mtention to embody 
1 the constitution of India this fundamental change, it would not be much 
ise to negotiate with the Government for an honourable settlement That 
3 the attitude we took After the necessary declaration was made, all 
hat we said was we were willing that other questions might be investigated 
)y any suitable agency May I ask what there is which is impracticable 
)r impossible in either of these demands ? So our position remains to day 
precisely the same as it was m 1924 and 1925 The very fact that my 
Sonourable friend IMr Sethna moved the very same ^amendment as the 
Sonourable Seth Govmd Das moved to-day shows that Mr Sethna did 
aot then consider that amendment as rulmg out a Royal Commission from 
>ur contemplation There is no charm m a Royal Commission Any 
agency will be equally good provided certain pre-requisite conditions are 
satisfied If we are satisfied that there is a genuine change of heart on 
the part of Government, and if there is any indication that we are hkely 
to get what we are aiming at by a Royal Commission, we Swarajists have 
ceitainly no objection to it I do not understand my Honourable friend 
Seth Govmd Das to say that he does not want a Royal Commission He 
said he had no faith m a Royal Commission As a matter of fact, we have 
no faith m many of these things But if there is gomg to be any indication 
of a change of heart on the part of Government, if a Royal Commission 
IS going to give us the kind of thmg we want, or if we know that the 
terms of reference or the personnel and other things are so satisfactory 
as to inspire confidence in our mmds, we should be certamly willing to 
<0 operate with this agency That is the attitude that we take, but I 
may at once state that any Resolution for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission without any definition of its scope or without any indication 
of the basis on which it is to formulate its proposals for further constitu- 
tional advance will not be acceptable At the same time we reserve to 
ourselves the right to reconsider our position, and to decide whether to 
co operate or not to co operate with any agency when it comes into existence 
Tliab IS our attitude. Sir, towards this proposal for a Royal CommisBion 

Now, Sir I liave very bnefiy to answer two objections which are brought 
acainst the Swarajists They are both based upon two different portions of 
the Preamble to the Government of India Act The first objection is based 
upon the portion of the Preamble which says “that the advance is to be 
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by successive stages of which the Parliament will be the sole judge and 
we are told that it would be unpossible for us to ask for any other agency 
or for any other mode of settlement except with the inteivention of the 
P irlnmeut Our short and brief answ^er to this is, we consider that the 
Preamble is absolutely wrong It is an insult to oui national self-iespect 
According to us, the only test of fitness for self-government is national self- 
consciousness and self deteraiination The Government of India Act is 
one of the man) pieces of legislation passed by the British Parliament, and 
I do not belio\e that any special sanctity attaches to it any more than to 
an} other Act Our claim is that the Preamble along with the Act ought 
io be repealed Therefore, it is no use to confront us with a recital m a 
document to which we take very serious exception 

/rhen the second objection 13 based upon that portion of the Pieamble 
''W'hich says “ Whereas the action of Parliament must be guided by the 
cooperation received from those on whom new opportunities of service 
will be conferred With regard to this demand for co-operation, I will 
make two respectful submissions If the co operation that is demanded 
of us consists of asking us to work the unworkable provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, I am afraid the Go\emment are askmg for the moon 
We are fortified m our view that many of the provisions of the Act are 
unworkable by the mass of the volummous evidence which was recorded 
by the Muddunan Committee ^ilmisters who had faith m the leforms and 
who wTnt mto the Councils wnth the determination to work them to the 
^best of their ability have declared that the Act was unw^orkable And after 
their evidence and after the general cousensub of opmion m the country 
on the part of various political bodies, it is useless now to tell us that it is 
still workable and that w^e should work it We have made our position 
clear time and again and it is no use askmg us to wwk Dyarchy But if 
the co operation that you want us to extend consists m a change of heart 
and the attitude of the Sw arajists towards Government and their wnllmgness 
to participate m the beneficent activities of Government, I claim that we 
Jiave given ample evidence of our co operation m the past, and I assure 
30U, Sir, that in the future we are willing to pursue such a policy Desha- 
bandhu C R Das m his Fandpur speech has extended the hand of honour- 
able co-operation and fellowship if the Government desire to grasp it 
Our leader Pandit ilotilal Nehru every day also extends the hand of 
fellow^ship and co-operation to the Government from his place in the 
Assembly, but I find that it is not grasped That is the difficulty And 
more than all this, more than Pandit Motilal Nehru and Deshabandhu 
Das, the Indian National Congress has declared m uneqmvocal terms that 
If there is a right gesture from the Government, if there 13 a genuine change 
of heart on the part of Government, the people can co operate with the 
vGovernmenfc 

Then my Honourable friend Mr Sethna referred to the Resolution 
-which spoke of Civil disobedience But I will refer to another portion 
which runs thus 

" The Congress is also of opinion that the guiding principle in carrying on political 
v-work shall be self reliance m all activities which make for the healthy growth of the 
-nation and resistance to every activity governmental or other which would impede 
the nation’s progress towards Swaraj ** 

Now, I ask, IS that not honourable co-operation? If that is not, what 
-else can be? An absolute surrender to the Govemmehit's demand to co- 
operate with them without their co-operating with us . - . 
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lionouiable co opeiatiou As for Civil dibobcdicnce, I \m 11 say ouly one 
word As an ultimate lesoit, it is tiuo that the Congress pronounced that 
that was the ouly legitimatu u capon, that was under the inspiialiou of the 
great man Mahatma Gandhi who lulcd out all violence Ho said that for a 
subject people, if it is oppressed and if the Joreign buieaucraey unpede^j 
progress, the ultimate weapon was civil disobedience Tlie Congress accept-^ 
ed it Wc are accused of want of constructive talent May I ask m\ 
Honourable friend Sir Alexandei Muddiman to place himself in oui position 
and to suggest, if ho wore a Congressman, wdiat weapon he would place 
m our hands Let him take up constructive statesmanship m his hands 
Let him foi a minute suppose that he is guiding the deliberations of the 
Indian National Congiess What advice will he give to a disarmed nation 
in ordei to win liberty, if not civil disobedience? If he can suggest an 
alternative, and if the Honourable Mr Sethna can suggest his alternative, 
we will certainly take them But we want some alternative, because a 
nation struggling for hberly ought to have some w^eapon for attaining that 
libeity They ought to be really glad that resort to violent methods which 
IS tried m the West 13 tabooed by the wnsdom of those who are at the helm 
of affairs m the Indian National Congress Therefore, Sir, the two objec- 
tions that are raised against a further constitutional advance on the lines 
of the demand of the Sw^arajists, namely, that the responsibihty rests with 
the Parhament and that co-operation has not been forthcoming are not 
real I would characterise them as mere inventions to obstruct our pro-- 
gress That is the attitude that is taken by Government I once more beg 
to reiterate our attitude towards this question We have not ruled out any 
agency by which further investigation can be made towards constitutional 
advance All that we want is a genuine indication of a change of heart on 
the pai-t of the Government and some guarantee that progress on the hnes- 
on which w^e wish to achieve it is forthcoming If it is foith coming, there 
IS no particular objection to a Eoyal Commission, nor is there any particular^ 
charm m it We Swarajists are not prepared to accept any agency un- 
conditionally without its scope being defined or without some indication 
of our demand bemg complied with With these words, Sir, I heartilv 
support the amendment moved by the Honourable Seth Govind Das At^ 
the same time, I assure my Honourable friend IMr Sethna that we do not 
take an attitude hostile towards bis Resolution, although we cannot approve 
of it m its present form 

The Honourable Sm ALEXANDER jMUDDLMAN (Home Member) 
Sir, I take it that it is vour desue that the debate should now proceed 
merelv on the amendment and the amendment to the amendment I shall 
theiefore confine myself stnctly to the amendments and to the speeches- 
which have been made on them 

Two Voices are there. 

One IS of the sea 
One of the mountains 
Each a mighty Voice 

Had I been told that the voice which spoke for the Swarajist Party 
from behmd me belonged to the same party as that of the gentleman m 
front of me to whose speech I have just listened, I confess I should nok 
have been able to believe it They seemed to me os different m terms 
as they are different in argument Mv Honourable fnend Seth Govunf 
Das’s amendment runs as follows He desires that we should lecommencP 
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to His Majesty's Government to make a declaration in Parliament announc- 
ing its decision to take immediate steps to embody m the constitutionaP 
and admmistrative machinery of India the fundamental changes asked for 
in the Resolutions moved in the Legislative Assemblv on the various datea 
he specifies What were those Resolutions? They were, with a few minoi 
reservations, for complete responsible self-government We were mvited 
to go home and say, You should now scrap the Government of India 
Act sciap the Preamble which they dishke, scrap any tiials that have 
been made, and with a stroke of the pen grant responsible self-government, 
or rather say that you will do it " Now, two gentlemen have spoken on 
that amendment and they have used very different arguments m support 
of it I will turn first of all to the Mover of the amendment He told 
me that he spoke foi the Swaraj Party The Swaraj Party seems to have 
two voices m this House 

The Honourable Mr RAMADAS PANTULU No, Sir 

The Honourable Slr ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN Two very different 
voices Who IS speakmg for the Swaraj Party ? Who is the representative 
m this Chamber of that Party which looms so largely m another place ? Is 
it the Honourable Seth Govmd Das who has moved the amendment oi my 
Honourable friend who had an amendment on the paper which he did not 
move? That, Sir, is a matter for consideration, and I await an answer 
What did the Mover of the amendment say? He said he had no faith in 
a Royal Commission He was not foi a Royal Commission He distrusts^- 
them That was not the language used bv mv Honourable fnend opposite 
He said nothmg of the kind He seemed to me to appmaoh the question 
from a different attitude The Resolution does not ask for any preliminary 
mquiry oi for any preliminarv steps We are to take this action without 
any preliminary steps at all, and yet, m his argument, what did my Hon- 
ourable fnend say? He said, “ You must have a Round Table Conference- 
attended bv representatives of the 320 millions " Is there anything in- 
his Resolution about 320 millions or a Round Table Conference? He told 
us that he does not have faith in Parliament He does not want to go to 
Parham ent He would legard anything that came from that source as 
suspicious That is not agam the language used just now Before Gov- 
ernment can deal with arguments of this kmd, said to be addressed in the 
name of the same Party, it will be necessary for that Party to get rather 
closer under its own umbrella than it seems to be at present Sir, we 
saw a lemarkable mstance, which is vei-y much what is going on here, m t 
another place on the Resolution in September There we saw a Resolu- 
tion dubious m its terms, possiblv mtentionally dubious m its terms, in- 
tended to bring under agreement or supposed agreement very dissimilar- 
opinions What happened when the discussion took place? Nothing was 
cleaier than that speakers were putting foiward views which were almost 
fundamentally different Although thev gave theu adherence to the Reso- 
lutions which, if veiy carefully looked into and very caiefully mterpreted, 
might possibly brmg those views together, yet the arguments used and the 
considerations put foiward weie entirely different That is what is hap- 
pening to-day This amendment is moved by a Member said to be a 
Membei of the same Party and is supported by a Member said to be of 
the same Party for entirely different reasons and m an entirely different 
way My friend opposite says that he is a reasonable man He is willmg, 
given certam conditions by means of the holdmg out of the hand of friend- 
ship to accept without quarrel gifts from Parliament Indeed, if I mav* 
say so, that is the only way he can attain any of his desires He sits here,. 
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as I sit here, entirely owing to the decree of the English Parliament and 
the sooner that is grasped, the better xt will be for all of us We have 
heard a good deal of the fact that no threat is used, but what did my Hon- 
omable friend behind me say? He said, '' We are not co-operating We 
do not desire to co-operate My fnend in front of me said, We are 
co-operatmg We desire to co-operate We wish to co-operate ** Sir, 
those are words I heard very willmgly, and I congratulate my Honourable 
friend on the straightforward view that he has taken, but they are dis- 
crepant to the words I heard from behind me The Honourable Seih 
-Govind Das observed that he had no trust m the Bntish pohcy I took 
his words down He has no trust m the Bntish policy I did not hear 
my Honourable friend opposite say that he had trust in the Bntish policy 
I will ]ust remark that he did not say that he had distrust in the British 
policy Then I was told that of course the final nght of every country, of 
r every people, if it does not get what it wants is civil disobedience On 
the one hand, it was used in the form of a threat, on the other, as the 
last resort of a desperate people There is a wide distmction imdoubtedly 
, TDCtweetL those two propositions , but let me tell both my Honourable friends 
that civil disobedience will not remam civil disobedience, it will become 
very irncml disobedience m a very short time It has become so m the 
past, it will become so in the future, and those who use words of that kind 
will do well to weigh the consequences of their words 

Su, this particular amendment I am bound to oppose on behalf of Gov- 
-ernment It was opposed on a pievious occasion in this House It was 
opposed in anothei place This House rejected it I trust this House with 
its usual consideration, with its usual weight of judgrrient, with its usual 
foresight, will again reject it On this amendment I am m a position to 
-give the considered opmion of the Government of India It was brought 
forward in September We considered it then and we put forward the pro- 
visional opmion of the Government of India then We have considered 
it since then and after the debates m both Chambers and I have authority 
'to say that the Government of India are unable to make any such recom- 
mendation to His Majesty’s Government in the terms of the amendment 
And, Sir, what 13 the difference between the amendment 
“and the amendment to the amendment? Nothing, a difference of 
terms, very small indeed The Roval Commission my Honourable fnend 
behind me, Mr Chan, wants is to be a Royal Commission not to examine, 
not to consider the steps to be taken, it is not a Commission such as is 
contemplated by section 84A of the Government of India Act, it is not to 
inquire and report as to what extent it is desirable to extend, modifv or 
restnct the degree of responsible government, it is a Commission which 
* has a mandate, which is sent out with a mandate and it 13 merely to for 
niulate the machinery by which that mandate is to be given effect to In 
deed there is no difference in effect between the two — the amendment 
and the amendment to the amendment, and on those grounds I must 
oppose both the amendment and the amendment to the amendment 

Sir, before I proceed to deal with the teims of the mam Resolution, 
let me commence by congratulating my Honouiable fnend Mr Sethna 
on the able and modeiate waj in which he put his arguments, and let me 
assure him that I shall meet him entirely m the same spint He is an 
iccomphshed speaker to whom I have listened on many occasions fiom 
another position m this House, Sir, and if on this occasion I meet him 
>n the floor of the House, it is with great pleasure because I know he is 
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a fau, impartial and reasonable antagonist If he was somewhat uufoi- 
tunate m some of his propositions, I doubt not that the reception they 
met with m this House was somewhat of a surpnse to him also 


Now, Sir, I would ask the House to consider very bnefly what are the- 
actual terms of the Resolution which my Honourable friend has broug'ht 
forward He wiU pardon me foi saymg Sii, that his speech seemed to me to 
adumbrate a Resolution somewhat different in terms from that which is 
placed on the agenda He asks that this Council should recommend to the 
Governor General m Council to urge upon His Majesty's Government the 
appomtment forthwith of a Royal Commission ’That is, there is to be an. 
immediate Royal Commission, and that Royal Commission is to do two 
thmgs It IS, m the first place, to investigate and mqiure mtq the work- 
mg of the present constitution, and m the second place, it is to formulate 
a scheme for the estabhshment of responsible government m India That 
IS to say, the Royal Commission is not to inquire if, how or m what direc- 
tion any extension of the present system is to be made It is to formulate 
a scheme for the estabhshment of responsible government Therefore, 
what my Honourable ifnend apparently contemplates is not the advance- 
ment of the date of the Statutory Commission provided for by section 
84A of the Government of India Act I must really take up the time of 
the House by reading this section once again It is, I think, very im 
portant, that we should clarify our views on the subject of a Royal Com- 
mission The Parhament which passed the Act itself also provides a 
machinery under the Act for the appomtment of a Statutory Commission 
Reference is often made to a Royd Commission of a different kmd But 
the method for exammmg the constitutional position created by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act was m fact provided by Parhament itself m section 
that Act That section runs as follows 


“ \t the expiration of fen years after the passing of the Government of India Act, 

igig," 

there I pause to pomt out what is well known to the House that 

must be m 1929 a Statutory Commission,- 


^ ^ ^ • CTfatP the concurrence of both Houses of Parljament ihsH 

• the Secretary oi ilaiestv the names of persons to act as the Commurron 

submit for the appro cection persons -w-nose names are so rnbmitteJ, jf 

for the purples oi ^ Commission for the purpoze oi into 

approved by i. ' Government the zrovrth of educat^n ard tne 

the vrorking or the sy f^tions m Bntun IniLa. and m^itters connected izerer^ th, 
meat of representative pgTjori as to and to azTc:rt : is deetrabl* 

and the Commission s rasT>onsibIe j;o-enLment cr to extend^ cr 

to establish the existing th.Tcm, mchid rg ' 

the degree of respo^Tile 8° “ „ 

whether the establishmem oi u. 
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jhos fieq^uontly been compared to a load and we have heard a good dea* 
of the milestones on the load My Honourable friend apparently contem 
plates that we should arrive ut the last milestone at once and that we should 
foimulate the proceduie which is to be followed after we get there That, 
Su, is not what the Government of India Act contemplates I recognise 
that my Honourable friend's speech was not quite in accordance with tlu 
terms of his Eesolution Ho there, I think, did contemplate somethinj: 
dijEEeront He did contemplate that it would be useless having regard 
to the long history of these constitutional debates and constitutional 
controversies which ha\c been going on for some years to ask Go\ermnent 
to recommend any fundamental change in the existing constitution with- 
out an inquiry of the natuie contenipl ited b} the Goveriiinent of Indai 
Act, and I would pomt out to the House that that was the view taken 
also by the minority report of the Committee over which I had the honoiu 
to preside They took the view that any drastic constitutional changes in 
the body politic in India must necessarily be preceded by an inquiry of 
the nature I have put forward and not by an inquiry with a pre-determmed 
issue My Honourable friend m speaking put forward the view that what 
IS in issue is a further and immediate advance He said, "We do not say 
we are right We contend we are ready for a further immediate advance 
We ask you to submit that case to a tnbunal You may differ from us 
You may be right or you may be WTong, but we wish to go before the 
tribunal now We are not concerned whether you think we have a good 
case or a bad case We ask that w^e may prove our case " That 15 to 
say, m effect, his view is that he has now a case which would justify au 
impartial tnbunal m grantmg the establishment of responsible govern- 
Tnent in India But that is not w^hat his Eesolution asks for BQs Eesolu- 
iion asks for something; quite different As My Honourable fnend (the 
"Honourable Mr S E Das) points out to me, the Commission would 
come out with the mam issues that it has to try decided m the affirmative 

Now, Sir, this question of the advancement of the date, assuming that 
my friend is basing his arguments on what he said m his speech and that 
Ills Eesolution does not mean what it appears to mean m clear teims,— 
iAie case that he baa really put forward is an advancement m the date 
of the Statutory Commission — this question has frequently been discussed 
We discussed it m this House last September The attitude of Govern 
tnent towards the proposition is well Imown It cannot be better stated 
than in the words of the Secretary of State which must be in the 
recollection of some at least 61 the Members of this House Tlie Secretary 
of State, speakmg on this pomt, said 

“We shall ^ot be diverted from its hicrh obligations by the tactics of restless 
impatience The door of acceleration 13 not open to menace , still less will it be 
stormed by violence But there never has been a moment since the Constitution was 
adonted in which the Government of India acting in harmony with the Government 
at home, has not been vigilantly and attentively considering the spirit in which the 
present reforms have been received in India ** 

^ow I am not prepared to say that there has not been snme chnnge m the 
attitude m certain circles towards reforms My Honourable friend 
opposite made a speech which differed fundamentally, if I may sav so 
horn the speech that he made m September 


The Honohiuble Mr BAMADA3 PANTULIJ No, Sir 
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Tin- Ho\OLaAnrF Sm ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN Am I to under- 
uid tlmfe m) Hououiablc fnend Ins not moved an inch since lasfc 
September*^ 

The IToNotUMiLi Mn RAIMVDAS PAXTULU I have not 

The Honochadli- Siu ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN I have been 
sup])]ied with the answer I icquuo to gwo to ni}' Honourable friend 
IMi Scthni We aie tohl tint there has been no change The Honour- 
iblc All Sethn i said tint fliere has been gioat change But speaking 
on Lehalf of that Party winch at an^ rate is the most numerous in one 
Home of this Legislature md is well repiesented even m this House, 
lie b Uil that there luul been a change of heirt, that thc}'^ aie co-operating 
Af\ Honourable friench bpcaKing with peihaps more authority than even 
the Honourable Afr Sethna, sa\s tint it is not the case Sir, it is no 
part of mv brief to o\ erst lie m\ case I am prepared in spite of my 
Honourable inond's protest, to admit that there has been some change 
I ha\e seen some weikening shall I say in the cement that holds together 
thobO who hold views whicli I understand my Jlonourable fnend (the 
Honourable Mr Ramadas Pantulu) holds I Inne seen a distinct w’’eaken 
mg But, Sir, that does not really greatly alter the case It is true, 
md I ndinib it, that the general attitude in the country has improved 
It IS true that m certain places Bills which might have been rejected 
have been considered on their merits and passed I admit all that 
I must also remember however that m other places there has been no 
->uch change that m two important provinces m India now, my own 
Province and the Central Provinces, the reforms are not working I do 
not agree with the arguments that have been put forward that they are 
not working m other provinces They are wwlang in other provinces and 
it proves that with goodwill those reforms can be wwked As has been 
said \ou have not come to us and said “ You have not given us enough, 
we wall prove by the use of that which you have given us our use for more " 
That IS not my Honourable friend’s argument His argument is We 
will have nothing whatever to do wath the reforms I" That at any rate 
is the argument of his party He tells me that it was not I again wait 
for confirmation 

Then, Sir, since last September after the debates m the two Houses 
the Government of India have been most carefully considermg the position 
They have considered the debates m both Chambers They have watched 
what has been going on They have observed, it was a matter that was 
thrust on their attention, the tresolutions which have been referred to 
which were passed at Cawnpore I am told, I think by one speaker, 
that those resolutions were not m the nature of a threat, they were the 
hand outstretched Sir, I am always willing to put a favourable con- 
struction on any statement that may be made, but admitting the hand 
outstretched, I ask the House to say, vvas it the hand of friendship? I fear 
not The Government of India have considered whether since the debates 
took place last September there has been anythmg which would justify 
them m modifymg the provisional conclusion which they then laid before the 
Legislature on those occasions They have done so with an anxious and 
eager desire to see the position from all points of view They put them- 
selves in the position of those who would desire to put the case in the 
most favourable light They are unable to come to any other conclusion, 
“they must adhere to the position which they then adopted And what 
ns that position? It is this It has been brought before tins House n 
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words wlucli mubt have made tlio gnjatest Jinprcsiiion on thone \\lio hcardi 
thoiii, aud if the House will ptriiuL mo to t(d\C up their tiuic tor a feu 
seconds I will icpeat them again xs^o less a person than tlio hca^l )£ 
the Oovcininont of India m addrossing this Council made the following 
oLsorvalions 

Ta tlio place by tJio o\idtnco of a spirit of this chinctcr sn earlier appoint* 
ment of the St itulory toinimssion nuKht ho secured I uridcrslaiid that this w tho 
aspiration ox all iii liidm wlioso avowed desire is to attain politic il proerc^s b> consti- 
tuUonul moans Isot less important is tlie other tonsielcration, that by this spirit 
alone a bettor political atmosphere would come into existence and prevail at tho 
time the Commission commenced Us inquiry ^ niado 

clear that proof of genuine goodwill in tho direction of working tho constitution to 
the best advantage will bo regarded by tho British Parliament as an important factor 
for their guidance m dotermmmg tho course to bo pursued in the immediate future 
If this view 13 correct, and I c in scarcely conceive tho possibility of contradiction 
and as the future stages pf advance mpst bo decided by tho British Parliament' 
would it not benefit India's political progress to provide plain and unambiguous^ 
evidence of this goodwill ** ^ 

Now those are considered words, well weighed words and they are words^ 
which cannot be repeated too often to this House They are not spoken 
m anything but a spirit of goodwill and with a genuine desire to see India 
advance m the course w^hich it has so greatly at heart My Honourable- 
friend will probably tell me that there have been unambiguous expres- 
sions of goodwill I do not think he really feels that I do not think: 
after having heard what was said m this House he could expect me to 
believe it I do not deny that the atmosphere has improved I hope 
the atmosphere will improve and when the atmosphere does improve thanr 
the condition that is laid dowm will be on the road to fulfilment and India 
may be nearer to that which she so much desires But it is not by 
referring to existing institutions as camouflage, it is not by arguments of 
that kmd that reasonable men are convinced It is not true to say that 
the existmg constitutional institutions m India are camouflage They 
give power, it may not le such power as you desire or to the extent 
which you desire, but they give power and the proof that they give power* 
IS the awakemng of the consciousness of power in the various commumties 
Much of the trouble that has been experienced m the last two years is 
nothing unusual, nothing to be disappointed at in one sense, it is that it 
last the commumties have felt that they are m touch with reahties, it% 
IS that these painful years of development have been useful to India 
that they have brought India to know that the future is not to be deter- 
mined by a stroke of the pen, that you cannot force people to work con- 
stitutions, that you may grant constitutions but unless you can work 
constitutions you are no further forward The peoples of India are 
beginning to orecogmse the fact that it is by facing reahties that we shall 
solve those problems which so urgently call for solution, it is not by a 
conspiracy of silence, it is not by hiding, by puttmg away m a corner, those 
questions which are and must be the vital questions to be decided, that 
advance will be made It is said — ^my Honourable fnend said it no doubt 
not too seriously — ^it is said that we have the Swara] Party on the bram 
Sir, I do not recogmse any party I recogmse that there are influences 
tn this country which we have to consider I do not thmk we have them 
on the bram they were at one time very present m the body, fhere still 
are a large number of them in the Legislatures of this country, and, as 
it must be m all important bodies of men, perhaps there are nght wmgs 
and left wmgs, but still they are a very present and important factor m 
India, and my Honourable fnend when he speaks m their name wouldl 
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do Well I U)inK to a'^ttriaui tint lie his nutliontv to speak in then name 
I tnubt tint wluii I h tuiod to the ^pecthes I found that on tlmfc 

p<um Ik lu uls no furtlur rttutition tiian the rt.futation th it his come 
from thw^o HcnclK:^ llunnohes 

bir I hi»t (Ut unud tin Hou-e at consukiahk length I have ondea- 
vourid tv> linn^» f»>ru ird maibrs for vour cousah ration winch 1 think it is 
Ci^entid til ii \uu ‘'Ho dd con uh r I trust I hi\o ^M\cn no inconsiderate 
or hi^tv r< [)1\ iu tin* Iti ''olulion on the jiapi r I have '^hown that as fai 

(»ovi‘rnnuni uc toneiTin<l wc si uul e\ntlv where wc did in th'S 
Ti. ptit \\ c havo doin' and ire hlill pnpiroil to do wlut wc said we 
will do, but it ii> iKides^ to coma and put lonsard a Resolution which in 
tuRci iiitircK ronlnrv to anvlhin^ that has ever been put forwwd ns 
the ]H) ^iblo r< ^ult of a Roval Comnus^ion \ou will prejudice the issue 
if \<na k1. Us to accept i Ih ‘^olutnm of tins kind and it is quite impossible 
for me tai h^hdt c.f (lovirnmoni to do ^o, and I trust the Uouso will take 
the ^ame view 

d nr Hu\<a itvini R\i Hviunta f-.\M RAM sAR VN DAS (Punjab Non- 
Muh umnad m| Sir I rwv* to suppi^rt the Rcbolution bo ablv moved bv' 
mv Honour ihli fru nd Mr Sethmi We have seen that Djnrchy has 
cvirvwlnn failtd, and it is natunl it should have failed Functions of 
(fovirnnitin e innui bo s( pirated Ml departments are intimately cou- 
noottd \u!t one another It is im|jossible to shut them in water-tight 
comp irtim nls like ihobc oi Reserved JJepartmcnts and Trmsforred Dopart- 
ihonts Ulu onlv solution is unitary svstom of Government The Gov- 
cnuinnt must inalvo up tin ir nmnl to iinko tlio representatives of the 
peopli m the I cgi lativo hodus fullv controlling autlionties in all dopart- 
iiuntsof Govirniiuni i \ci pting mihiarv di'fonco and political and foreign 
relilions with protected PniKos and foreign powers 

It inav la said on the otlu r sah , that tiu Preamble to the Government 
of Indi i Vet of 1019 lavs down, that further advance in self governing' 
powtr‘^ will depend on the amount of cooper itiou received from the 
people m working the reforms Sir, wo all know and the Government 
also admit it th it in the first Legislative Vsscmbly and in the first Council 
of Stall , tliL Ciovi rnment received full co operation, from the representatives^ 
of the ptOjdu In tlie second Legislative Asbombly too, Sir, some of the- 
most important measures moved hv Government have been supported bv“ 
the Mcinherb of the Asscmbl} Thc} supported the scheme for the separa 
tion of Railwaj Budget from tlio General Budget They supported the- 
proposal of Government in connection with the non nnd steel industry 
Ordinaril}, Sir, the Government received cooperation from the Assembl> , 
but even most of the Sw^nrajists have adopted responsive co operation and 
are veering round to co opeiation But I v^ould like to ask, which Legisla- 
ture in the world does not at times adopt obstructive methods? Even 
the Mother of Pailuiments, tlie Britisli House of Commons, docs at times 
adopt obstiiictive methods against the ministry m power The repre- 
sentatives of the Indian people m the Legislative Assembly, Sir, have 
conducted themselves m a responsible manner They have not m practice* 
followed a policy of continuous and constant obstruction Sir, I hole! 
that wo have satisfied the condition regarding co operation m the Preamble,, 
and I am sure any Royal Commission that may be apjlointed will give its: 
verdict in our favour 
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Members occupying tlie Official Benches may tell us that India is not 
yet fit to defend heiself , and that self-government without abihty to defend 
means nothing I would like to ask, Sn, whether this condition was 
imposed on the other self-govermng Dommions before self-government was 
granted to them? Was Austraha fit to defend herself against Japan or 
any other great power when self-government was granted to her? Was 
Canada fit to defend herself agamst the Umted States of America, or any 
other power, when domimon status was granted to her? No, Sir, this 
argument does not hold water The mclusion of the Domimons within the 
British Empire is a souice of great strength and advantage to England. 
The evei- expanding population of England finds a home in these Colonies 
%\athout being obhged to go out of the Empire S milarly, the contmuance 
of India withm the Biitish Empire is a source of great stiength and ad- 
vantage to England In fact the British Empire without India is no 
Empire A very laige number of Englishmen find employment m India 
England finds m India the greatest market for her goods It is undenlaHle 
that England denves immense material advantages by possessmg India 
withm hen Empire Eor her own sake, therefore, it is England's duty to 
defend India agamst foreign aggression, ]ust as it is her duty to defend 
the other self-governmg Dommions But, Sir, there is another aspect of 
the question also Indians do not shirk the responsibihty of defending 
themselves On the other hand they have been crying hoarse themselves 
for a number of years past to have greater opportunities for military 
service We have been asking for the expansion of our territorial forces 
but we have received a very meagre response from Gkivemment We^ 
have been asking for the extension of recruiting operations for the Indian 
Army to all parts of the country, but they have so far confined their 
activities m tffis matter to only one or two provinces The restrictions 
imposed by the Arms Act have unmanned the entire Indian population 
Does it, under such circumstances, he m the mouth of the Government 
to say that India cannot get self-government, because she is not fit to 
defend heiself ? We may well ask, who has rendered us unfit fox this work? 

Oui fi lends on the opposite side may say that we have not yet defined 
uhat Swaiaj exactl;y means They may say we have not yet indicated 
vhat kind of constitutional government we want Sir, we have given 
the answer to that question on the 8th of September, 1925 In the Simla 
Session of the Central Legislature the Legislative Assembly formulated 
the Indian demands These demands have been confinned by the Congress 
as well as the Libeial Eedeiation m Calcutta The details of this scheme 
can be woiked out by a Eoyal Commission or any othei body appointed 
b\ Government All political parties, Sir are now agreed on whst should 
be the fuither stage m the constitutional reforms in India 

It nm\ be urged that the masses m India ore not vet pohticallv awaken- 
ed, and that the\ cannot as vet be trusted with votes It mav be said 
that India is as jet very baclrward m education and thot the Indian 
m cannot as ^et intelligently exercise the franchise In this connec- 
tion Sir I viould like to ask, what was the condition of the English 
i-ducutionolU at the time of the Eeforms Act of 18^2 or even at the time 
or the Pioforms Act of 1884 and 1885? In 18S2 Sir the Encrh^h neonie 
vvcrc v^.rv backward^ in education, and jot the people were trusted w’th 
votes 
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We are sometimes told, Sir, the Hmdu-Muhammadan difierences, and 
“the Brahmm and non-Brahmm diffeiences stand m the way of the successful 
w 01 king of democratic institutions But, Sir, I must fiankly pomt out that 
the acceptance by Government of a pohcy of having communal repre- 
sentation in all spheres of Governmental activities is lesponsible foi all this 
“tension Instead of confining it to legislative bodies, and even that 
temporarily, the Government are now extending communal representation 
“to local self-goveinmg bodies, to the services, to the admission of students 
into schools and colleges, in fact everywhere The extension of communal 
representation is clearly responsible foi all this piesent communal tension 
It is in the hands of the Government to lemove this communal tension 

We veie told the othei day by a very high authonty that the 
piesent political atmosphere in England is not as jet favouiable to the 
appointment of a Royal Commission I do not know, Su, how political 
atmospheres in England can be improved What I do know, Sir, is that 
India wants England to do her justice India is of very gieat material 
advantage to England It is England's mterest to see that India does 
not remain a discontented and dissatisfied member of the commonwealth of 
British nations A contented India withm the Biitish Empire would be 
a souice of great strength to England The demands of India aie reason- 
able, and I should think, Sir, that England should give her responsible 
government India wants to lemam within the Bxitish Empire She has 
leirnt a good deal from England India is a pupil of England, and by 
being within the Empire India like othei self-governing Dommions feels 
a great sense of security It is to the mutual advantage of both England 
and India to be indissolubly bound in a tie of everlasting friendship, and 
I hope Sir, England will not lefuse to meet the reasonable and just demands 
of India 

The Reforms Commission is to come sooner oi later, not later 
“than 1929 — why not have it now? Be generous and you will secure the 
goodwill of not only this House, but of the Assembly as well and of 
Xiberals Independents, and Swarajists m India Generosity will breed 
generosity and the result will be peace contentment and happiness aU 
over India 

With these remarks I support the Resolution which my Honourable 
inend ilr Sethna has so ably and admirably moved m this House 

The Honourable Sir BIJAT CHAND MAHTAB, MAHARAjADHnujA 
Bahadur of Burdwan (Bengal Nominated Non Official! Mi President, 
when the leadem of all parties m a countiy press for the laismg oi that 
land to the level of the nations of the woild and show a haste, even an 
unpardonable haste, for libeiation and hberty the position is full )f 
pathos It is undeniable that whatever the reasons may be the present 
-reforms as well as the piesent constitution do not satisfy Pohtical India 
But may I ask those who ask for a Commission, this? Does the remedy 
he m simply appomtmg a Commission oi some other agency to mqmre? 
I hope that both parties here, those on behalf of Government as well as 
those who are advocatmg this Commission, will foigive me if foi a moment 
I trj to appear as an amateur surgeon and tiw to dissect things I should 
like to put some direct questions Are the British Gc^vemment prepared 
io leave India? li not, do they think that m a land inhabited by people 
Mien to them dommion status hke Canada or A impossible? J' 
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not, what is the alternative shape in which scU-goveinment in India, or 
to use the nomenclature lesponsible government, could be reahzed ^ 

The forces m India that are making themselves more and more visible- 
eveiy day may be classified foi my pm*pose into fom groups First of all, u e 
will have to put the anaichists and revolutionaiies Then we shall have to 
put the extieme wmg of the Swarajists, z e , the militant Swarajists to- 
which 1 take it the Sethji from the Central Provmces belongs Then ve* 
shall have to bnngi in the Independents and Nationalists, and lastly those- 
who are still considered as the Constitutionalists or Moderates The last 
category is fox the moment very much in the mmonty, and in fact, at 
times I am unable to find a Moderate in some quai*ters The first two, 
it IS no good denying, are tued of British lule m India, and would probably 
prefer Bolshevism, Brown Eule, Eevolution, Yellow Eule anything except 
British Eule That bemg the situation, the British Parhament has to bo 
asked to make up its mind defimtely as to what is to be the future gov^ 
emmeut in India But one thing must not be forgotten that in all future 
advances the Government m this country as well as the Goverment m 
England have got to consider those vested mterests which have hitherto 
believed m them, i e , Bxitish Eule If they do not and if they stiU wish 
to hold India, may I bring a parallel and I trust I will be pardoned for the* 
parallel Let us imagme ourselves for a moment in the Appian way 
of Eome Let us imagine St Peter and his little group of Christian followeis 
about to leave Eome for the persecutions Let us then imagme the 
shadow of Jesus Chiist appearmg and St Petei taken aback exclaiming- 
*‘Donwie quo vadisl** Let not the condition come to such a pass in 
India when the Bntish Government, the British element is forced to say 
to those vested mterests, “Where goest thou?“ because they can turn 
round and say with justification, “Where goest thou?” It is all right for 
one Sethji to be so softhearted as to become a ewe lamb to be shorn bv 
his Swarajist fnends, but there are others who would not be willmg to be 
fleeced so easily There is also that India which counts, that fiidia nf 
which His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda remmded us at a Banquet 
held not very long ago at Baroda For all these reasons the future advance* 
IS neither so easy noi can one so Iight-heaitedly ask for lesponsible govern- 
ment to be given to-morrow, immediately at once 

Now, let me come to the question of the atmosphere To my great 
dehght I have had the honour and privilege to heax from two Members ot 
the Central Government two of the best and clearest pronouncements^ 
that I have bad the privilege to hear for a long time Yesterday the Hon- 
ourable Mr S E Das, the Law Member, made an excellent speech de- 
fining the position of the constitution of the Government of India To- 
day my iHonourable fnend, and an old fnend too, the Home Member 
has told us m unmistakeable language what the position is And I con- 
gratulate him, and through him the Government of India, because what 
wc do want m India is this firmness and not the rumoui and sometimes 
more than a rumour that goes round “that those that hammer most get 
the most ” A friend who is now holding a very responsible position m tha- 
Punjab Government once told me a story, and I think there is something 
m it To an old militar\ friend of his he had complained that the class 
or community to nhich he belonged did not always get the attention it 
descr\ed The mihtarv officer turned round and said “ My dear fellow, 
you do not hammer half enough like your political friend The English- 
man only gives m when he is hammered” That is the position, Sir, and 
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It 1 )\ hainmt.ung people get ^omethmg, they will go on dung and there 
Mill be inan> more bcihjN wlio will jom the Swaraj P irly Bufc what L 
wish to submit m dl serioubuess t-o the Government of India is this ono 
fiki that wlulst a l{o\al Cumnubbion as suggcbted by the Honourable 
Hr Sethn«i ma}^ not be possible, and I do not think it is constitutionally 
pu^'^ihlc, if ilie atinosphero does not elunge, then before very long, I think 
tlie (ju\erinuLMit of Iiuli * will have scuoiisly to considoi whethei oIiEraicuy 
^^i\\ ever be a success m India, v\helhcr or not bureaucracy must continue, 
wlutliti It la nu^rc tuned and more c^louied than it is now Furthei, if 
tliL ohslruLtion continues, tliat obstruction itself might act in a very 
hiiereut waj to the laigvi majouty of Indians v\ho leilly do w^ant to see 
Indi i r Used to the level of the nations of the world, the British Parlia- 
nuiu unglu turn nnind and luin lound voi\ iightK and sav *\Ve gave vou 
pirtiil respousibilitv and wo gave }0u lesponsibihty, but vou would not 
have it, Iheritoio all th a wc gave his got to be changed uivtil you prove 
rhat vou arc fit, until every party sliows that it is fit to shoulder those 
n ^ponsibihties " I think, put in a nutshell, tliat is the position which 
ilie iiovernnunt oi India iluinsthos put forward I thcrefoie appcvl m 
^dl e irne‘'tness to all parties m India, being a non-party man myself, that 
tin w 1} to a furtlKr instalment of reforms is to work those we have 
now wholchcarlcdlj and not to bring forward Eesolutions of this nature 
it every Session 

bir, I hive oiilv one more word to say, because by a strange coincidence 
OI course, vou the ITonourable President, Sir, cannot join us m the debate, 
hut b\ a slumgc coincidence m this Chamber to day, there are present 
four out of the five signatories to the Majority Report of the Eefoi-ms 
Inquiry Committee, the Honourable Sir Arthur Froom, the Honourable 
Sii Alexander ^^fuddiman, the Honourable the President and myself, and 
I inav remind those who weio my colleagues then that in a note at the 
oul of the AlajonU Report, I doubted the wisdom of any Commissun 
just now, and I still doubt it I fuitbor said that wo should nob wait 
for a Commission and deliy the examination of the possibilities of inquiring 
in greater detail into tlio question of provincial autonomy I am glad 
^hat the Government of India took up that suggestion, and the valuable 
report which Sir Fiederick Whjte has submitted is indeed a very use- 
ful document, although it has been belittled ui some quarters I shoula 
like to draw the attention of those who somewhat light-heartedly use 
the words ‘‘provincial autonomy “ to study what Sir Frederick Whyte has 
said on the subject For all these reasons, Sir, I would ask the Honour- 
able Mr Sethna to withdraw his Resolution 

Tin Honour VDLE iSln G S KHAPARHE (Berar Nominated Non- 
Official) Sir, hitherto the objection to a Commission was based on three 
i^roimds One was that under the existing law it was possible to make 
progress and therefore wo should not be m a huiry to make any change 
The next ground was that the merits and capabilities of the constituencies 
had got to be properly tested, and Government wanted to test them before 
makin^T an advance The thud ground was that the constitutionai 
machinery as it is functiomng in India requues to be tested, and until it is 
tested it IS not advisable to make an advance To all these grounds, Sir, 
tvv^o more grounds have been added to day, one by the Honourable the 
Home iMember for whom, as everybody knows, I have very very great 
respect, and wntlr whom I am on terms of even private fnendshrn, and 
ihafc ground is this The Commission spoken of m tl^e Resolution by the 
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Honourable Mr Sethna is not the same as was mentioned m the House of 
Commons the same evening this Act was passed Sii^ when this Act 
was passed, or when it was on the anvil — I forget now exactly the stage — 
it was, I think, Mr Ben Spoor who put a question and asked whether for 
the next ten years no attempt would be made at all to advance the cause 
of India Then Mr Montagu pointed out that he novel said that nothing 
would be done until after 1929, but an inquny might come before 1929 
Well, the matter lemomed theie, and we came to India I quite admit 
that even in the very first Session the Assembly passed a Resolution aslung 
for full responsible government Then I made an attempt to explain it by 
saymg that India had been staawing foi a long time and has been asking 
for more reforms, and since a small step had been taken, they naturally 
ask for more Now, what happens in famines? People who are famished^ 
or himgry for days and days together do not get a good meal all at once, 
because it is not good for them The doctor says to them ^‘Take a httle 
cori]ce*' Then the people ask foi more, and the doetor says that he will 
not give it Then again the famished people cry out for more and more, 
and the ofiBcer on special duty or the doctoi who looks after these famished 
people gives them little by little Similarly, such a thing happens heie 
In the First Session of both the Assembly and the Council of State, — mr 
Honourable friend behmd me (the Honourable Nawab Sir Umax Haynt 
Khan) will bear me out — it was said “ Don t attend to what these people say* 
because they have been famished for a long time, they will go on asking 
for more and more" 

Because they have been famished in the matter of reforms foi a» 
long time they will go on asking for more But that does not mattei 
You need not put it ns anything against them I gave the instance of 
Su Waltei Scott He was a poet and a novelist He had a hoise given 
to him foi the first time at the age of 18 He was fond of the days of 
chivalry and gallantry He thought that he had himself become a knight 
He got on that horse and made it run fnstei than it could I told you that 
stoiy It IS because we weie famished for a long time During all the 
20 yoais of the administration not a single leform w^as given And now 
that wo axe given it m vexy little doses, w^e natuially ask for more I said 
that this does not matter Don't take this seriously My fxiend replied^ 
that we are not legislating for children, therefoie we need not talk about it 
That, howevei, is not the point The point is that what they said m the 
Fust Session cithei in i^hls House or in the other House need not bo taken 
very seiiously Of these foui objections w’^hich I have mentioned thxee 
drcady wcio uiged later on This is not a new thing That is the case 
with ovei’ything in this w^oild First we distrust a thing, and geneially 
xidicule it When it is uxged with a little more strength, we come to* 
argue about it and ultimately we come to an agreement That is the 
pioccss^ in which the woild goes on We live and learn In the veiy 
First Session of the Assembly and the Council they talked of having 
Swaraj I laughed at that Others laughed at that and I joined with 
them 111 their laugh Later on, argument went on, and the argument 
reduced itself to these three objections that I have mentioned The fourth 
ground taken to dav b\ the Honourable fho Home Member js that the 
Roval Commission that the Honourable Mover has put down in his Resolu- 
tion IS not the same Commission that was spoken of on the night when 
the GoxemuKnt of India Act u'as passed He thinks that this Commission 
IS something different I m\self think that the two are the same What: 
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the Honourable IVIr Sethna means is that this Royal Commission may be* 
appointed any time before 1929 The date was fixed with the idea that it 
should not be delayed beyond that date My Honourable friend Mi Sethna 
says “Kmdly have that mqmry made now ’’ That inquiry, if granted, 
will deal with all the objections that have been taken here and befoie 

The first objection taken is that it is possible to make progress under 
the Act as it stands I quite agree that it is possible, but you do not wear 
a coat threadbare You do not wear it until it becomes thoroughly unser- 
viceable You do not throw it away only when it becomes absolutely 
inconvenient to wear So, I do not see why all the possibilities of the* 
existmg Act should be exhausted before a furthei step is taken Such a 
proposition is unthinkable either in law or m practice If a coat is fairly 
worn out and sho\^ signs of being old, we throw it away and have a new 
coat made Similarly, there are possibihties of a further advance m the* 
piesent Act, but it has grown old to a great extent Six years is not a 
small period now In olden days, 20 years was a much smaller period 
than six years now We run faster nowadays with aU this new machinery, 
motor cal’s, leroplanes and balloons 5 or 6 years now means what formerly 
20 or 25 years meant We have had experience for 5 years 

Then they say that the capabdities of the electorate have to be tested 
I do not know of any test that can be apphed to the electorate We have 
seen m England electorates which threw overboard men like the great 
Mr Gladstone m those days In the present days they threw Mr Asquith 
(now Lord Oxford) overboard So electorates are not to be rehed on In 
all countries they are fickle I do not know of any test bemg prescribed 
for them If I am ignorant, I hope I shall be corrected But there is no- 
test laid down, so far as I know, how to examine and pass an electorate 

The third argument was that the capabilities of the machinery have to- 
be tested This always frightens me I think the Honourable Sir Alexander 
Muddiman will remember that when machinery was talked of, I said that 
I was tremendously afraid of machmeiy m the 20th century, because, 
m the 20th century, to eat one oimce of food, you require 20 tons of 
furniture You want a table and all the furniture and all the crockery 
Befoie you eat one egg, you want 20 tables, 30 spoons and 16 forks 
Machinery is a temfymg thing In the 20th century, it has multiplied so 
tremendously that whenever any one speaks of machmeryL get temfied, and 
run away from the place You know the history of the present mcome- 
tax It was originally mtroduced when I came to the Coimcil to improve 
the machmeiy for collecting it What is it now^ It has become peihaps 
the pimcipal item of income m our Empue and it exceeds the land revenue 
So, this improvmg of the machinery leads to other thmgs So I do not 
quite understand this The machinery is the electoiate The Distnct 
Officers and Comrmssioneis are appointed Returning Officers What more 
machinery do you want^ The voters are there They are taken care of 
They are led to the Returning Officer What further machmery you require, 

I do not know 

The ^o’jxth objection that is taken is that this is not the same Commission 
that was talked of m 1919, as likely to come m 1929 I humbly submit 
that it IS My friend the Honourable the Home Member will ask *‘What 
IS the meaning of formulafing a scheme for responsible government?*'^ 
This is what is called the fala aruti In Indian boolcs, supposmg it is a 
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prayei, at the end you say, '‘Whoever says this prayer ^vill go to Hea\en, 
a man who is unmained and \vants to marry will get a good wife^ a man 
who has not got sons will get sons This is ealled the fala sruti You are 
told that you would get all these things if you read the prayer In the 
same way, the Honourable iMr Sethna has given the fala 8ruti part 
of the Besolution He says that we want an inquiry We want it a 
little eailier than 1929 Why should it be advanced in date^ Because 
it will lead to responsible government and self-government That clause 
13 not the operative clause of the Eesolution It is merely the fala sruti, 
something added merely to induce you to rend it and to follow it That is 
not the operative clause That Commission is the Eoyal Commission that 
has been spoken of in Parliament and out of Parliament The other day 
His Excellency the Viceroy kindly said what the Honourable the Home 
Member has read out I mtended to read it myself and I have got it 
marked He stole a march over me and read it first The Viceroy also 
Iras said that if we give co-operation, then the inquiry'^ which is to be 
made by the Boy^il Commission vail be hastened I therefore thought that 
this was an auspicious time, a propitious time for putting forward this 
Resolution One Member of the Swaraj Partv, as the Honourable the 
Home Member himself pointed out, took the responsibility of speaking 
for the whole Party and got into a mess over it Then he said they were 
'CO operating Another Member said that he had no faith in British Govern- 
ment, and that the Swarajists were not co operatmg at all I depend upon 
this circumstance that m the beg inni ng they talked very ^vlIdly Now, 
greater wisdom is prevailmg and out of the non co operation party arose the 
Swaraj Party, and out of the Swaraj Party I am very glad to see that there 
is a party of responsive co-operators coming to the front Hitherto I had 
the monopoly of my views I was a corporation sole I was the only one 
who was for responsive co-opeiation, but now, I am pleased verv much 
that many more people are coming along, and I pray to God that the respon- 
sive co-operators will multiply and thereby hasten the regeneration of 
India and lead us to self-government or responsible government as we 
call it So far then for the objections taken by the Honourable the Home 
Member 

The Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan put forward a new argument 
which unfortunately I could not understand If I am mistaken, I beg to 
be corrected His idea appears to be that you should attempt no advance 
unless the British people are willing to go away from India bag and baggage 
Unless this can be done he says you need not think of any advance at all 
His further argument appears to be you have got to wait and wait so 
long 

The Honoitrable Sib BIJAY CHAND MAHTAB Mahabajadhiraja 
Bahadub of Bubdwan' May I offer an explanation, Sir I did not say 
anything of the sort I asked a question of the Government, whether the 
Bntish wanted to leave India There is no question of waiting until the 
British have left, bag and baggage, as my Honourable fnend puts it 

The Hovoubable Mb G S KHAPABDE The putting of that question 
means that >ou need not consider this proposition until you are prepared 
to leave India, as I interpret it If it is wrong it may be criticised but 
the idea underlying ^he putting of that question, ‘‘ Are you prepared to 
make India over to an oligarchy, are you prepared to put up with all kmds 
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of injustice?^* — all that is that the. Honourable Mr Sethna has put some- 
tlnng so terrible before us that unless you are prepared to do that you 
meed not think of iD 

The Honourable Sir BIJAT OHAND lilAHTAB, Maharajadhiraja 
Bahvdur of Buhdw \n Sir, may I rise again? I think the question u^as 
tins I was enumerating the difficulties of makmg a jump towards lespon- 
sible government immediately, and as one of those difficulties I asked 
\Was the British Government prepared to leave India at once? 

The Honourable AIr G S KHAPAEDE Well, to that the reply js 
that it IS preparation for leaving the country 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT Order order! The Honourable 
Member has exhausted his time and I would advise him to get on with his 
mum speech and leave other Honomable Members' speeches alone 

The Honour \ble jMr G S KHAPARDE My speech, Sir, is coming 
mear its end I was dealing with the objections that have been urged 
-against this Resolution and I was deabng with the last objection that uas 
retaken by the Honourable the Maharaja of Burdwan, and it was in the 
^course of that that our conversation arose for which I am very sorry I 
still mamtam that these questions were intended to make out that unless 
the British Government were prepared to v^alk out of India they need not 
''think of this proposition 

The Honourable Sir BIJAT CHAND MAHTAB, Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Burdwan It was not meant to convey that, it was meant to 
»tell the Bntish Government it they do not propose to walk out of India 

^hat IS all the more reason that the future advances have got to be mos\> 

^carefully considered 

The Honourable Mr G S KHAPARDE That is what my own argu- 
^ment was I do not say they will give Swaraj to-day I do not maintain 
-that proposition I agree with the Honomable the Maharaja of Burdwan, 
or rather the Maharaja agrees with me, and our opimon is that this mquiry 
should be undertaken, should be gone mto, and if it is leasonable by all 
means give us a further advance, if it is not reasonable then there it will 
end, you need not give it So I have endeavoured as well as I can to 
meet all these objections that have been taken to this Resolution I 
-maintain that it is a proposition which if assented to and earned out here 
will do a gieat deal of good at the present time m India It will show 

tihat somethmg is bemg done, that something is being attempted, and those 

attempts that are being made outside to teU people that no pledges will 
he observed and nothing will be done and you wdl aU be led mto traps — 
all those objections wiS disappear Whereas if vou did nothmg, simply 
sat vnih folded hands you would give an additional weapon mto the hands 
of those people whose busmess it is to misrepresent and to create some kind 
•of misunderstanding between the Government and the people With these 
feiv words I heartily support the proposition suggested by my fnend the 
Honourable Air Sethna 

The Honourable Saiaid ALAY NABI (United Provmces West AIu- 
Rammadan) Sir, I listened with a great deal of care and attention to 
the Honourable the Home IMember I am sorry, however, that I find 
msse\i unable to agree with him either m the mterpretation which he has put 
<ipon the Resolution as it has been placed before the Council or in the 
reasoning he has employed m opposmg the Resolution In any case L 
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should expect that a Kcsoiutioa hlce this has not to be objected to or- 
appronched sunply on the ground that technically it offends against the 
provisions of some section or other Aftei all there is some difference 
Dctweon a court of law and a Council like this Even a court of law if 
it finds that it is barred from hearing a certain smt or a certain claim only 
on technical grounds will be very reluctant indeed to throw it out on the 
basis of such objections, it very often finds a way out of it Now m this 
case you find that reference bus been made by the Honourable the Home 
Member to section 84A of the Government of India Act It is said that 
the Govoinment of India Act laid down in the body of that section the 
words — I will not read the whole of tho section but only clause 2 and I 
will not read the whole of clause 2 but only those important words on which 
reliance has been placed Tho section lays down that 

** tho Commission shall report as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to 
establish tho principle of responsible government, or to extend, modify, or restrict 
tho degree of responsible government then existing therein ** 

Those arc the words Now it cannot be domed, I think, that the principle 
of rospoDsiblo government has not only been established, but there it is 
in practice and you will find, Sir, help m this direction from the Select 
Committee's Report on this where m paragraph 3 they say 

** In tho dciiarution nmdo by His Majesty on August 17th. 192(1, there la munciatedl 
tho problem for which the Bill endeavours to provide a solution It m designed as 
tlio first stage and a measure of progress towards responsible government 

“Responsible government" — there it is Now the question remains only 
of the extension, modification or restriction of the degree of responsible 
government Tho word “extension", of course, means that the extension 
may bo m part or tho extension may be in full So tho Honourable^ 

the Mover of the Resolution says that he wants the establishment of 
responsible government, ho is not far wrong The Royal Commission may 
uhon it comes. Sir, after taking into consideration all the factors come to 
the conclusion that the principle of self-government that has been introduced 
in this country may be extended It may come to tho conclusion again 
that it m*iy be extended to its fullobt length So my submission is that 
it IS rathei a narrow technical and reslncted view to take of tho Resolu 
tion that it seeks full responsible government A Resolution like that 
m a Council like this has to bo met on its merits Now so far as tho 
merits arc concerned you will find, Sir, that tho Honourable tho Homo 
Member 1ms refened to an extiact from the speech of tho Secretary of 
State ivheie he used these words "Tho door of acceleration is not open 
fo uunaee" I am tlie last person to say that I think nobody m this 
Council not even the Swarajist Members even though they make heated 
and excited spci dies, means to say that the door of acceleration is open 

to xnenuce and I do not think that that is tho position of tho country 

a whob 'there rna> be some wild talk about it hero and there but 
tint m not IS I!* matter of fact the mind of the country as a whole But 
\ h( u n ferrmg to tins I muv refer also to another extract from tlie speech 
of Hit Secret irv of State for India winch sums up tho position of the 
tjovmum nt where lie said 

I- » ri buauujj rO'Opcrxticm it wi'i thouuht that a period of ten yeirH would Ih 
rKjmr^d lo ifferd tin data for rcli iblo concIusioaH and gencr ihs itions But I do 
ri rt f /n i(hr kfid [ % i h to nuko cknr m> own view tlmt it was not tJio indention 

th k to atiinpt to slnckk au% succeeding Clo\crr)mini if n hpint of 

cl rful i d fo il ro Gftrituiii is Lcncr ilb exhibited on tho ono hand, or if, on tho 

* *h r nd inng deb < t v tb'>cIot»cd thernseUcs 
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How these weie the two couditions The Secretary of State on behoir 
of Go\erumeuc said that there were two conditions by winch the pace* 
of progiess can be accelerated one condition is that glaring defects must 
be found m the constitution, and the othei is that there must be cheerful 
and lo^al cooperation on behalf of the people at large These are the 
two conditions, and the meamng of this is that if these two conditions 
aio found to exist, then the pace of progress can be accelerated Now, Sir, 
it IS a question of fact whether these tw^o conditions exist oi not, ^ question 
of fact which depends upon testimony Now what is the testimony so 
far as the glaring defects are concerned? Five years after the working of 
the reforms scheme the Government constituted a Committee presided over 
by the Honourable the Home Member That Committee nominated certain 
people to give evidence before it, they came and gave evidence If I 
maj su so, they were their own witnesses, but I do not want to take 
that nurow^ and technical Mew They were tiue and honest men who had 
worked the reforms m a loyal and ungrudging spirit and who had tested 
material parts of the machinery They were men who had whole-heartedly 
entered into the reforms scheme and they had pledged themselves to 
m ike it a success They did their level best and tried to make it a 
success But then w^hat was their experience when they had worked the 
machinery or that part of the machinery? Their experience was that they 
could not possiblj work that mnehinerv They said it was a failure That 
was tFe general opinion about it That w^as the opinion of these people who 
were concerned with it most intimately That is the evidence of these 
people, the evidence of the Ministers who had worked it, the evidence of 
some of the Executive Councillors who had worked it What more evidence 
do \ ou w ant on that Is it not a fact which is established by most un- 
impeachable CMdence^ What more do \ou want? What more evidence 
can \ou find about the glirmg defects of the machinery? That is this part 
of the case WTien the evidence was over the Commirree sat dowm to 
record its finding WTaat was fhe finding of the Comnunee"^ The finding 
was th It that part of the machinery, namely, dyarchy neither a su^cesn 
nor a failure That sort ot finding of course is nor crdinanly mtelligibh 
to the ordinarv man It must be a success or it mus* be a failure The 
people who v'cre most concerned wath it said dyarchv a failure but 
the people who heard that evadenee said it was -• 

failure The odI\ conclusion that an\ impart al r^ay men can 
to on that evidence is that it was a failure Th-* Is rn. pert of r 
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thoroughly happy and you had no complaint about non-co operation I 
.remember of course havmg read the proceedings that your complaint was 
toac the men who weie outside were complaining about the conduct of the 
Government and that they weie non-co-op eratmg, and theiefoie the 
country as a whole was not co-operating I do not want, Sir, to minimize 
the importance of the Swarajists or some of the Swaiajist Members, they 
are very vociferous people no doubt But the question is, if a ceitain 
.section of the people remaming outside and cry and raise a protest against 
the actions of the Government, are you justihed, is it fan, is it nght, is 
it the correct attitude for you to adopt to condemn the whole country 
from one end to the other ? That is a position that ought not to have 
-been taken After all this is a vast and stupendous country with teemmcf 
milhons You have a limited fianchise, and you cannot expect people 
from one end of the country to the other, consisting of thousands of 
Jeaders, to be all of one mmd, to be actmg according to the pleasure of ihe 
-Government, raismg no voice of protest agpmst the actions of the Govern 
jnent If you judge the amount of co-operation by that test then I think 
-you wdl have to wait tdl eternity There is no shorter time for it But 
jf you judge of the conduct of the people when they come to you m rhe 
Legislatmes and have been given some responsibihty, that would be the 
jaght test of their conduct There you see and watch how they are con- 
ductmg themselves 

Now, Sn, the second Assembly came and sat The Swarajists came 
-in, they came m of course to work the constitution It is aU wild talk oo 
say that they did not come to work the constitution but to destroy it It 
is only talk and nothmg else, they came m and took the oath to bear true 
aUtgiance to the Kmg Emperor, and th|ey came m under the segis of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, to work the constitution as embodied m 
that Act They could not possibly take up any othei attitude and they did not 
take up any other attitude Of course they took advantage of the approved 
methods of opposition m the constitutional manner and they aie expected to 
-do that If anybody were to complam about that sort of conduct, namely, 
opposition in the Legislatures, which are legislatures modelled on British 
mstitutions, then I think it is rather hard on those people People woik- 
mg representative mstitutions, holdmg power m representative institutions, 
are expected at every moment of their life to defend themselves agamst 
opposition That is the very essence of the constitution That is the 
ibeauty of the constitution They work under the fierce search hght if 
public criticism, day m day out, and they ought to be prepared for it, they 
ought to be prepared for the opposition of every Bill and measure brought 
in by them, the opposition Benches are there for that purpose If they 
are Government servants, not elected by the people to-day, and if to- 
monow elected people come m their place, certamly they would be sub- 
jected to the same sort of criticism That is the constitution So to feel 
unhappy or to criticise want of co-operation on the groimd that there has 
beer strong opposition to aU the Bdls and motions and measures which 
are brought by the party m power, is, I think, wrong and of comse goes 
against the fundamentals of the constitution That, Su, has been the 
“history of the second legislature Whether there has been real non-co 
operation or not agam depends upon the testimony that you have, upon 
-the facts as they stand You have people sitting m the Legislative 
-Assembly, people who are thoroughly impartial, they have given their 
'testimony on this ppint I read t^ other day in the proceedmgs of the 
Assembly Sir Darcy Lmdsay and Sir Basd Blackett speakmg m high terms 
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about JiL cao{hrUi<ui ot (he uiuiiilKib ui the AssLiiibl\ and iii the Com- 
iiutiti- not onl\ lh\t, but i tljuik the best posbiblc oMdeme- 

tn thit/^jioint ^\Juth cuuhl po-'sJbK bo uuilable uould bo that of r^ir 
i red^ ra u \\h}lo Ha. uiis (ho Pre:?idcut for about fi\c jeurs ±Ie 

w iftlud tho He cuatrolhd (lie parlies, he controlled the 

IIou . 11.' tnund min tin. lu irlb of the people and lie had 

Ui hnd <ajt tin moiu< •> oi the people actin^^ in the A'^sembh 
\\ h u t< stimou) did he ^i\e ^ Ho Inul (hit unique [jpsition uhicli only 
i mm in his ja'^iluai cuuld )n\e to bo abli to sjieak on this point And 
uhii he s i\ ‘ H|i ^ i\h that (Iktv hub bttn to operation and that clio 
p. njdt are tiitulid to mon* rt -ponsible powers Thai is his \erdicb about 
It Ii i f Kt thit w# fir IS ihi \sst nibK is concerned tlicro his been 
Lu / j 1 r lUni) and It 1 ^ b istd tipon the most uniinpcaciiablc o\idcncc, tne 
m. trU'iUArtln A\idtn(e ividinct uhieli c uinot be assailed hat 

m</n <Io vou a int Du \ou tbit the lime should come uhen this 

country uill from om tml (o tlh‘ ollur ir\ ‘there is co operation and nothing 
buf (ou(nri(ion * (*’/ n i sCak of chin,.b hke tliat e\er e\is6 m any 
counir\ m th* uorhP Wlnri. ‘•elf i^ca truing lUbtitutions ha\c been ^vork 
mg for ^lUt Tit 'Oils anrl ccuturks thort irc people who will alwa\s oppose 
ihc m mill r and nathud of Jidmmistr ition, and ^ou c innot expect that 
ilurc sliuuld hi uiu \uut u 1 1 uming \our uetuius Tlust aio (he two tests 
tint \u re pul lorw ird h\ tin Sicritir\ ol St itc, and I claim and \cry 
stn ivl\ ( I nm iliit Ihc'-t two (. st'^ lm\c btui fulfilled If you go on 
t ilKin^ of non CO u[n r ituai is I s tul In fore tune will ne\cr come when 
\ou \ ill in\e tin (.r\ <d co opt rat ion from one end of the countr\ to 
unntlKr md to itiuiu that st igi \ou will hi\o to wait till eternit\ This 
countr\ like iiiu other oounin cm ne\er be of one mmd from one end to 
the otlar, jarliips wlicn there is war or there is some he iveal\ 

c il imiu wlicii pcoplt must smk llieir diucrcncos 

dinr^ Is one thing mure winch f wish to bring to the notice of tho 
Hou-i If there Is un unmumitv to day on any topic m Ibis country 
bet wi ill ill people bctwi.cn all associations, between all bodies of people 
it is on this lU solution that the pace of progress should bo accelerated 
dhc All India Muslim League ib of tlmt \icw^ The Liberal Federation is 
of that Mew Of coiiisu I do not know liow far the talk of mj friends the 
Swirijisis ihmit hiing tin kccpcis ol the conscience of the Indian 
u itum IS nght> and liow iir the [iroceedingb of the Indian National Con 
”rcsT an apjirovcd b\ the people at large, and tho politically minded 
people, hut I can \cr\ safel} s ly this much and I do not exaggerate the^ 
stvlcUKut it all when I sa\ tint the whole country from one end to the 
other Is united on this question as it was ne^er united before Wub 
these few words I support the Resolution 

I III UoxoLUVELL Sir DIXSHAW WACBLV (Bomba\ Nominated Non 
Olbci il) I u^ll not detain the House to dqy foi more than ten minutes 
I considci that on (ho whole tho discussion Ims been going off the rails 
latirrh The question is a \ery simple one We should confine ourselves 
within the four comers of the Act and find out how far the Resolution 
which m'^ Honourable friend, Hr Sethna, has brought forward is reason- 
able so fn as the Act itself is concerned I must first congiatulate him 
on the \cry able way m which he put his owm case, namely, that the 
Roval Commission could be brought forward a little earliei than it is put 
under the Act But having said so much and havingaappreciated all that 
he said, and tho method and manner, (the model manner m which he put 
the whole case before the Hous<^'^ — nlsn .or.r.rAoinfA/1 wV^Arcr fell^ 
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ck , utc , nul furllicr 

• \**Iur\.u nt to tins policy nn onK be acJirc\cd b\ bucttsbivo 

t tact's ’* 

111(1 furiher 


wlur^ I the tnnu nul imniur of utli iii\ nuc cm bu duttnniutd onI> b> Parlia 
uunl. ujH n wlioin rt |'i>u bilit\ Iko for tlic udliro and udvanctiULiit of the Indiaa 

pc'* jjl« J 

\nd \ luu i» the kIiwU *»f Pirhanunt m suili iiuUtis must be by the 

ruvjurnon r(xu\vd fumi tliO u on Jioia nc\ ojjporiunitiLS of iiltmco will be con- 
jiiiid, nul Ia the <\lA.nt to wlmh it u found that cx/ufidLUco can be rci>Ohed in tlioir 
of rts|M>nsjl )it\, tU ** 

1 iloiionrihK .Mciiibir-^ to cuUsulcr nud uci^h this extiacfc And I 
i Iv tiicui hou I'l n -f/un^ihlc ^o\cn)inciit la pro^rcsb^ In the first place, 
iiK t^ovcniiJit nt h ( uthfulh pul ihis 4\ct mlo operation as an c\pciimcnfe 
in tin lull spirit of the Pro unblo ju^L ndcircd to for the first ten years 
Xi} hit hou u Im-, 'surluil Pirliniicut luu ilrcady provided the machinery 
\Mi ch ^ 1 111 it n 1 ^ susctplibk to many an impro\emenfc The 

At ( has to be uorKcd fur^len vt irs, so that tlie ]5ntish people and the 
tr m< r-t <^f the Vet imu fmrl\ salisfv tlicinsehes liovv it has uorked during 
till, ju rjotl 1 ml doHii and hou far respuiisiblo j^o\erninent can be safely 
conceded Nou, lit the prisnnt moiiuMit 1 admit llure is no responsible 
^u#\trnuunt m its true llic fruners of the Act themselves were 

lu in* liiat It inusL be ho in tin experiment d stage That was the very 
jt I'-on uln d\ irclu was first iiUroduccd It wUb so introduced deliberately 
ind of purjniic in order iliaL the Jlnlish i*ailiamcnt wanted tlie people of 
this countr> to Ic irn hou responsible go\trnment sliould be uorked and 
t'cnluilK mule a rcnhlj In other words, to tist the preliiniuary e\peri- 
iiKiU how ptojile t lueted foi the \ irious proviuciil Councils should become 
Ministir, and hou Mmisltrs uhould t iko part in the administration of Gov- 
t nmu nt m the in iitir of iransferrcd subjecis and so on, and then form 
ilu ir own Lunehuion how far dvaiehy had succeeded to enable them to 
oiiindc llic IirsL proper medium of suit govemuu nt That is the nan and 
ohjeet at present, till 10^0 Jku unioUmiitcK m the voi\ beginning 

I HCiiion of the clceitd cried out, e\cn htfoie they had fully carried out 
iht t \permu‘iit that d\arch\ was a ‘'lailure'\ that it could not bo uorLed 
In fact d\ureh\ has ne\ci \ct got i full and fan chance to be worked 
nnparti dh llvarcli} Inis been prejudged without a full and fan trial and 
at onci eondnmu d without making even the first honest attempt to work 

II m the spirit Pnhament mtendeil it should be uoikod Now, Sir, Parlia 
meat it for man} momlis to bring this matter to a satisfactoi^y conclusion 
riu V ii>i)omtcd i lomt Pailiamenlaiv Committee, consisting of experienced 
\reml)i.rs of botli Tfouscs of Pailiamcnt 1 mean jMombers of the House 
of Commons and the House ol Lords This Committee eniefullv uimt 
into the ijuestion They attentivclv hcuid tlie sev’^eral deputations of the- 
Indian people who h ul gone theio to submit then diverse suggestions 
And it was aftci overytluug has been weighed and decided and put down 
in cic ir and unambiguous language m the Pieamblo that the final report 
\\ is submitted to Pailiament and Parliament after further mature discussion 
and consideiatiou passed the Act You now sav that a Eoyal Commission 
should be appointed at once Wliv should you do it? I ask my colleagues 
here assembled to say if the material which Parliament so sincerely wished 
to collect for purposes of tost is there If a Commission comes out now. 
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iL Will have m the fiist mstance to bcc if they ha\e befoie them all ther 
necessary matenal, that is, the accumulated £\pciienco of the ten jears- 
on which to proceed, deliberate and aiiive at their final recommendations? 
“^Have you been able to put befoie them that expeiience? We have I greatly 
^fear not attempted to work the Government of India Act m the spirit 
Parhament earnestly wshed As I said, lu the first three years, it was 
not very seriously tried, and in the last two years^ there has been a hue 
and cry, ill-founded in my opinion raised in the coimtry and a section of 
the Cential Legislature has been agitatmg for a Eoyal Commission before- 
the datM fixed m the Act, and that without giving dyarchy that full and 
fair chance which was necessary as a condition precedent to further action 
But nothing has been actually done so far to work the Act m a loyal and 
earnest spirit Now, what is responsible government? You freely talk: 
of responsible government, but what is it? Pesponsible government imphes: 
the existence of a strong element m the Legislature — a body of expenenced 
persons who can tolerably well carry on the government of the country, and. 
if such persons fail, whethei other men of the Legislature could take 
their place and do so Can we conscientiously say from our experience 
that theie aie peisons enough m the Central ITegislature here or m the^ 
other piace^ who can carry on responsible government m the way that the 
Bntish administration has gone on for the last so many years? We have 
no such I say? Where are those persons who will carry on the government?* 
I admit there are exceptions Those are not enough Then what is the 
use of talking about responsible government when we have hardly any 
such and when oui experience is yet to be fully and fairly acquired If 
we persist zn gomg the wrong way we shall never be qualified There- 
fore, before you get yourself really qualified, it is premature to agitate- 
outside and inside the Legislature and bring forward Eesolutions of 
character demandmg a Eoyal Commission or any other agency earher than- 
1929 I fervently appeal to every Member of this Council to thmir 
seriously over the question without bemg earned away by the shibboleths 
and catchwords of the theatre and the market place If those who cry 
aloud will calmly and dispassionately consider the question for themselves, 
if they think over the matter imperially, they will see that the Act pro- 
vides fully what ought to be done They should wait yet and meanwhile 
educate themselves and gam the experience wanted before demandmg the^ 
Commission In the mattei of changing the constitution, we ought to wait 
and see how far we have ourselves proved fit and worthy , we have to show 
to the Government and Parliament that we are fit to receive a furtheir 
mstalment of reforms in the right direction It is only after working the 
Act for the stipulated period in a manner to satisfy Parhament we shouldT 
go forward and demand further lefomis But what have we done here^ 
Can we conscientiously declare that we have worked the Ack 

m a proper and impartial spirit? On the other hand, a hue 
and cry has been irrationally raised all over the countrv that 

the Act is unworkable Perhans some leaders manufacture opmions on 
their own workshop and a slp'^sh press under their instructions and other 
so-called public bodies orv out in tbe name of " the people " and the^ 
coimtrv They cry out in the name of the people and the country and 
shout the coimtrv, the people But what is the countiw, who are the 
people, I should like to know^ The mapritv of the people of this countrv, 
sav nearly 80 per cent , are illiterate, thev are steeped in ignorance, are ere 
dulous and know nothing about the constitution oi reforms Thev look to the 
educated classes for their guidance in all such matters But what have the^ 
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educated classes who are really a micioscopio minority done? They huvo 
hardly worked the Act in its spirit and have condemned dyaichy 
outnght and the Reforms from the very beginning, without 
even showing a desue honestly to try them in a propel and 
inght spirit They say that the constitution should bo cluingcd, 
that the Grovemment should be handed over to the people, 
that Government have not kept their promises and so on I am, 
Sir, very mdignant with that section of my own countrymen wJio ought to 
know better and express gratitude to the generous British Government for 
all the mestimable boons that they have conferred on the people of this 
coimtry I lepeat, I am very mdignant with them^ because they have 
miserably failed to appreciate the numerous blessings which British rule 
has conferred on them Instead of gratefully accepting the reforms m (ho 
spint in which they are bestowed, instead of working the Act in a light 
spirit and trying the experiment in the way it ought to be tried, they con- 
demn the reforms and even question the motives of Government and create 
unnecessary unrest in the country Sir, I strongly deprecate this action of 
a section of my countrymen That is not the attitude for a practical people 
io adopt We want to build up a national spmt But is that the way to 
build it^ I say no A nation can never be built in that way Everything 
must take tune We must go forward step by step Yoa cannot jump up 
io the top of a hiU all at once, you can only climb up st'^p b\ st<'p There- 
fore, we must pioceed slowly, gradually and cautiousl} Tliat is tin proper 
way to reset the scale of nation^ Xow, what are v^e doing here? Tl^ro 
is a superficial cry raised by some one that the reforms are un /workable, 
that they will do no good to the country One man takes up the cry ai d 
everybody sheeplike follows it That is not the waj No v, ^vhat doc'i 
this Resolution ask for? It says that a Royal Commission should bo 
forthwith to mquire and mvestigate into the question of reforms 
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have to woik the Act in a practical way Now, I would ask my Honour- 
able friend Mr Sethna, who is endowed with good and sound common 
sense, I would also ask all my other fnends in this House, are they gomg 
to advance? They must bear in mmd that as practical pohticians that 
this colossal work of reforms cannot be earned on, whether in this House 
01 m the other, by sudden jeiks and jumps No It can only be worked step 
by step We should prove by our exertions, by our mdependence and by our 
practical common sense that we are worthy of further advance and that 
we are piepared to take responsible government Therefore, I would appeal 
to my Honourable inend Mr Sethna to withdraw this Besolution and wait 
for another three years and accumulate ah the proofs that we are duly 
prepared and qualified Parliament by itself will then appoint a Statutory 
Commission When that Commission comes out, you can put aU the 
evidence, all the materials, before it, to enable it to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion But this is not the time to ask for a Eoyal Commission I 
will not further enlarge on this subject and take up the time of the House,, 
but I do again appeal with all the earnestness at my command to aU my 
fnends here — am not spea k ing with any mdignation or m anger or wrath, 
I am speakmg from a practical point of view, as a practical man with my 
fifty years’ experience in public life, — that this is not the way to go on if 
you really wish to have a constitution which will enable you to go forward 
step by step till you reach the goal of your aspiration I repeat, wait till 
1929, work the Act meanwhile in a proper and impartial spint, prove by 
your smeenty and mdustry, that you are deserving and worthy of receiv- 
mg larger responsibihties As I said before, what have you hitherto done? 
What substantial matenals are there for you to put before a Commission 
even if one comes out now? Remember, Parhament is a wase body There 
are very many sagacious and expenenced men in the Bntish Parliament 
When they gave us the boon of a reformed constitution, they really wished 
to do good to India, but of course they wanted us to proceed slowly and 
cautiously That is the reason why they have dehberately fixed a period of 
ten years m the Act But before we have leally and fully worked the Act m 
the way wanted we are trymg tp jump to the top of the ladder all at once 
How IS that possible? Sir, I will not say more But I would only agam 
appeal to my Honourable friend Mr Sethna and to my other fnends here 
to think impenally and m a broadmmded way They should consider 
senously the effect of making a demand now for a Royal Commission, 
before they agree to the Resolution of my Honourable fnend Mr Sethna 

The Honourable Mr PHTROZE C SETHNA Sir, as the House is 
aware, the discussion on this motion was ongmally fixed for the 16th of 
this month But to smt the convemence of the Honourable the Home 
Member, the date was transferred to to-day, the 18th This fact evidently 
got mto the Press and also the reason for the transfer of the date, and I 
ma'v take the House mto my confidence and teU them that I received more 
than half a dozen messages from different parts of the coimtry expressing 
the hope that because the Honouiable the Home Membei had chosen to be 
personally present m the Council of State that I might surely rely upon my 
Resolution bemg accepted m toto oi at least my receiving a very satisfactory 
reply I may assure the House I was not hasty enough to acknowledge 
those f ongratulations m anticipation, and I now find that 1 shall have to 
await their condolences 

Sir, the Honourable the Home Member is a personal fnend of mine, 
and he has been pleased to refer to me m very kmd terms, but he would 
have been kmder still if he had met me to some extent As it is, his speech 
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oairies us no foiTadei We understood the speech of His Excellency the 
yiceroy to moan that a Eoyal Commission would be granted at a date earhar 
than the date laid down m the Act provided certain conditions were ful- 
filled I made out a case that the conditions were bemg fulfilled The 
(BConourable the Home IMember thinks otherwise, anfi unfortunately for 
me, and fortunately for him, the two very contradictory speeches of two 
Honourable Members of this House who belong to the Swara] Party 

The Ho^oul^ABLE Mu V EAMADAS PANTULU Question? 

The Hoxouilvble Mu PHIEOZE C SETHNA has perhaps 

stiengtWened his hands May I know what " questioned "'? 

The Honouuable Mu V EAMADAS PANTULU They are not 
contradictory 

The HoNODn\BLE Mu PHIEOZE C SETHNA 1 still say that they 
are contradictory I think I need not enlarge upon this because the Hon- 
ourable the Home Member has proved this conclusively But, Sir, the 
Honouiablc the Home ilembei took me to task for saymg that the 
Swaraj Party was on the biain of the Government, and he said that it was 
not so I am glad to hear it. He said that it is not the Party but the 
influence of the Party that he has been considermg I hope the Honourable 
the Home ilember is awaie that the Swaraj Party to day is not as strong 
m numbers or perhaps as strong m influence as it was even a httle while 
ago (T/tc* Honourable Seth Oovmd Das ** Question ” ) I wdl answer 
that ‘‘ question 

Tn India, as elsewhere, the municipal elections are an mdex 
showing the way the wind blows, and I think we may take the result 
of the recent municipal elections m the city of Bombay 

The Hovouiuvble Eao Sahib Du U EAMA EAO What about Madras ? 

The Hovouu^vble Mu PHIEOZE C SETHNA as an index 

of the elections for the Assembly next November, and I think the Honour- 
able the Home Member will find that there will not be as large a 
phalanx of Swarajist Members in the othei House to oppose him The 
municipal elections m the city of Bombay weie held on the first of this 
mouth There were 76 seats Three years ago, of these 76 seats, I beheve 
as many as 40 were captured by members who labelled themselves Swaia- 
jists That numbei had dwmdled down this year to only 27 That 
shows how the wind blows Take agam another election, the 
result of which we have heard this very day I mean the return of a 

Member by the Bombay Umversity m place of Mr Jayakar, 

who was at one time a Swarajist, the leader of his party in the 
Bombay Council, but has now severed his connection He did 

not want to contmue m th)a Bombay Council under the Swarajist 
ticket and so his seat was contested by Dr Paranjpye and Dr» 

Deshmukh Dr Deshmukh was a Swarajist candidate and the votmg, I 
understand,, was 1,254 for Dr Paranjpye and 1,036 for Dr Deshmifldi 
I hcpe, thor^foJ^Q* that the Honourable the Home Member will, as I said 
this noommg, not make the other parties suffer because of the Swarajist 
Party, and that is exactly what he and the Government are domg, and 
that is my grievance 

The Honourable the Home Member referred to what I regard mor^ 
as a tecbmcal pomt Not bemg a lawyer, I wiU not take it upon myself 
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to answei ifc I t h ink my friends the Honourable Mr Khaparde and the 
Honourable Mr Alay Nabi have dealt with the mterpretation of section 
84A of the Government of India Act I put before him the laj man’s 
pomt of view Has it not been suggested time after time that the date 
01 the Pioyal Commission can be brought nearer and no legal or technical 
objection has been taken before now? It is only in furtherance of that 
view that I have asked for the immediate appomtment of the Eoyal Com- 
mission I said in my speech this mormng that Government themselves 
had observed that there is no legal bar to the statutory period being 
lowered from 10 jears to a shorter pertod Perhaps my Honourable friend 
the Home j\Iember means that under section 84A as drafted, it is per- 
fectly open to the Commission either to suggest an advance or perhaps 
even a set back, whereas my Resolution, as he used the words, has a 
pre determined issue for an advance May I ask the Honourable the 
Home .Member, does he or does any one of th'e Government Benches say 
or does any one here or elsewhere contemplate for u moment that no 
mutter wliat action the Swarajists may be responsible for, the hands of the 
clock are going to be set back, whether the Royal Commission is held in 
192? or in 1926“^ That, Sur, to my mmd is a clear impossibility, no 
matter what the Government Benchfes may say I think the Honourable 
Sir Ale'«'ander ]^Iuddiman put my view of the case very clearly before the 
Mouse when he said that perhaps my view was that m my opinion and 
in the opmion of those who agree with mo, we have advanced so far and 
we have cooperated generally so well that we think that a Eoyal Com- 
mission, if vve are allowed to place our case before it, would most jn- 
■loubtedlj favour an advance in the constitutional reforms If, on the 
other hand, thev thought otherwose. they might say, "Let there bo a 
stand stiU for some years longer ’’ That certainly is my view, if niy 
Honourable friend Sir Alexander has mtorpreted it m that way Mv 
Honourable friend lAts himself admitted, — no matter what my fnend Mr 
Ramadas Pnntulu may now say, that the Swarajist attitude has changed 
The Honourable Air Ramadas Pantulu said that there has been no 
change since the Simla Session m September last, but the Honourable 
the Home Member who has better opportunities of knowing what is 
hiippfning all over the country, has told us that Bills have been considered 
on their own merits and passed I presume from that that ho means that 
th \ have been passed wath the help and support of the Swarajist Mem- 
Lcri of the different Councils 

Till- IIoNoeitvBi F Ma V R \MADAS PANTULU Even before Septem 

h r 
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Parbament will do that If the Government of India aie disposed to do it, 
Pailiament will simply follow what the Government of India ask them to 
do, and if the Government of India choose to enhance the constitutional 
reforms, they can do so to-day The Government of India have always 
had and have some very good fnends amongst the Indians I propose to 
quote a few Imes from a speech made as fax back as 25 oi 30 years ago 
an ermnent Indian on the Bombay side, the late Justice Govind Mahadev 
llanade He said 

“ There can be no question that a nation of 250 millions can ever be permanently 
held down by sheer force and cooner or later in God's providence, and under the encourage- 
meat of the British example and discipline the people of this country must rise to tne 
>tatu3 of self-government and learn to control tneir own affairs in subordinate alliance 
with England The transfer of power is inevitable 

That 18 the point But that transfer is so slow, is very very slow,- 
and that is oui complamt It ought to be hastened and it has not 
been hastened for some time I think the proverb “ bis dat qui cito- 
daf IS as true to-day as when it was first wntten centimes ago, and 1 
would appeal to the Government of India not to do thmgs grudgingly aa 
they have all along done or do them only when they aie coerced mto it 
Let me respectfully appeal to them and tell them that if they do so cheer- 
fully it will be very greatly esteemed and promote a better understandmg 
between England and India There is one fault which I have always found 
and the history of this country will show that England — ^when I say Eng- 
land I mean the Government of India advismg England — is always slow 
and only does thmgs when it is compelled to Sir, I would ask my English 
fnends to look to their own history I do not propose to quote chapters 
from that history myself, but I will read to you a paragraph, very preg- 
nant with meaning fir)m a book pubhshed only a few months ago known 
as “The Other Side of the Medal," the author of which is Mi Edward 
Thompson He refers to the trouble in India and says 

“ I spoke of a struggle which is at its commencement Yet may we not ask, need 
there be a struggle at all’ Having chosen in the case of South Africa the wisest 
and most magnanimous course of action that ever showed a nation’s greatness — ^havmg 
at long last the promise of friendship with Ireland, and, through that finish of old 
enmity, with the Umted States, having long ago passed safely through the dangerous 
stages of our relations with Canada and Australia and New Zealand — can we not 
settle this latest of our great imperial problfenis also’ Or, if there most be a struggle 
before there is peace, need it be embittered’" 

I repeat my appeal do not allow the struggle to be embittered, give what 
you can, give it soon and give it graciously 

Sir, ]UBt one remark in regard to what fell from the Honourable Sir 
Bqay Chand Mahtab, the Maharaja of Burdwan He seemed to think, 
as fai as I understood him, that because the people of India are divided into 
four groups or parties, the Anarchists, the Swarajists, the Nationalists or 
Independents, and the Moderates, if there is a constitutional advance it 
will mean that vested mterests will suffer and that there will be Bolshevism 
or greater Bolshevism m the country 

The Honourable Sib BIJAY O H AND MAHTAB, iLuuEiJADHiRijA 
Bahadur of Bubi>w\n I am afraid that here again the Honourable Mem- 
ber IS at fault I tned to analyse the diffeient parties m India at the 
present moment and I tried to make out what those parties thought of the 
British Government in India Then I went on to define the difficulties 
Among those difficulties I pointed out vested mteiests I did not say that 
vested mterests would suffer either at the hands of the ^Bolshevists or any 
body else 
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The HoNoanABLL Mr PEUHOZE 0 SETHNA With all deference to 
my learned friend, what ofchci conclusion could I tnyfaelf or the House draw 
from that statement which he made hist and which lie has now repeated? 
The only piesumption is that if a furthei constitutional advance is granted 
vested mteiests will suGoi I must be very dense if I have not understood 
him aught Howevoi, I will tell bun that if further constitutional advance 
18 not granted, Bolshevism will come into the land perforce, 3 on are invit- 
ing Bolshevism by not granting fuithei constitutional advwco and you have 
to thank yourselves for it That is my reply to the Honourable Member 
and to the Government Benches 

In conclusion, Su, a request has fallen from my Honourable friend 
the Maharaja of Buidwan, as also from my revered and patriarchal fnend 
the Honourable Su Dinshaw Wacha, and of coui-se from the Honourable 
the Home Member that I should withdraw this Resolution I see no reason 
for doing so I do not mind the fate of the Resolution But whilst I do 
not accept their advice in this respect I want to pay a compliment to the 
Honouiable the Maharaja of Burdwan by accepting the recipe which he has, 
prescribed on the recommendation of his friend from the Punjab who told 
him that the English will never give unless you go on hammering away, 
and I, t^herefore piopose to go on hammering away until the Royal Com- 
mission IB appomted earlier than the date fixed m the Act 

The Honoueable Sib ALEXANDER MUDDIiVIAN (Home Member) 
Sir, the hour is late and the House, I am sure, feels somewhat exhausted 
I not therefore detam it at any great length But there are one or two 
observations which appear to me to be necessary m view of the course of 
the debate Now, Sir, I had a sort of feeling when I heard my Honourable 
fnend leplymg that he had shghtly misconceived my previous speech I 
think he may have thought that I had not been as generous and as fair as 
I might have been to that part of the Indian community which has endeav- 
oured m spite of gieat discouragement, m spite of considerable obloquy, to 
work the leforms I desire to acknowledge the greatness of their services, 
not to the Government but to their country I desne to say that it is on 
those hues that India will advance My Honouiable friend told me with 
some pnde that his party has been victoiious m certain municipal elections 
(The Honourable Mr Phiroze G Sethna ** I did *') I trust it may conti- 
nue to he victonous — 1 mean any party that desires to woik uath the Gov- 
ernment (The Hommiahle Mr Phiroze C Sethna Thank }Ou, Su *') 
But let me say a word to him It was said, and I assented at any rate by 
gesture to that proposition, that India is sound at heart Sir, I believe 
India to be qmte sound at heart but India is inarticulate, largely inarticulate, 
■and it IS only by the efforts of those like my Honouiable fnend who believe 
in constitutional advance on the Imes laid down in Parliament that an m- 
formed public opinion will be created m India I trust it will not be from 
any apathy on the part of men of light and learning of his way of feeling 
that that position is not brought home to the marticulate masses of India 
I would ask him before he prides himself too greatly on the result of certam 
municipal elections to carry his campaign further, to spread his banner 
more widely and seek and find new fields of victory 

Then, Sir, if I understood my Honourable fnend aright he seemed to 
flunk that I was contending there is some legal bar to the appomtment of 
his Committee I noticed he- did not meet my ppint at all, that his Com- 
mission is a vei’y different Commission from the Commission contemplated 
by the Government of India Act, because he presumes — again repeat with 
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nil deference — presumes the conclusions and prejudges *the issue at stake* 
1 am not endeayouiing to construe the terms of the Besolution m any 
narrow legal sense, as my other Honourable friend over there seemed to 
think I take it m the ordinary meaning of the language 

And as to the advancement of the date of the Statutory Commission I 
never suggested, I have not suggested and it has never been suggested, that 
there was any legal difficulty m the way The method of acceleration has 
been clearly stated on many occasions I agam restate it It is co-opera- 
tion Now, I qmte undei'stand this House feehng that to repeat this word 
m a paiTot-hke way is to give no real answer But co-operation is not a word 
It IS a continued and steady course of conduct If every Member of this 
House and m every Legislature in India stood on his legs and shouted 

We co-operate that would have no effect on my mmd at all It is by a 
steady course of conduct that facts are established It has been said that 
co-operation has been received to a considerable extent I will not deny 
that m certam quarters it has been received I acknowledge thankfully] 
on the part of Government the co-operation that has consistently and steadily 
been extended to the Government by the first Council of State, and which 
I am perfectly sure will contmue to be extended by the Etresent House 
I acknowledge that There are other instances imdoubtedly, and the at- 
mosphere IS getting better I hope so and I hope it may contmue I look 
to my Honourable fnend to produce that result by his own efforts and by 
the efforts of those that think with him I will not enter mto the difficult 
intncacies of some parties with which I am not fully acquamted lest I 
tread on dehcate ground I trust soon that all parties may have at any rate 
one view and that is that they will work the existmg constitution for all it 
IS worth, and when that comes about, then my Honourable fnend will move 
his Resolution m a happier tune I regret therefore I am still unable to 
accept the Resolution moved by my Honourable fnend, and I trust that m 
spite of what he has said he will follow, as I know he wishes to do, the ways 
of peace and accept the advice of one who is older than himself who sits m 
front of him, and withdraw his Resolution 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT The question is that the following 
Resolution be adopted 

** This Council recommends to the Governoi General in Council to urge upon Hia 
Majesty's Government the appointment forthwith of a Rojal Commission to investigate 
and inquire into the working of the present Indian constitution and to formiuate 
a scheme for the establishment of responsible government in India ” 

The motion was negatived 


15th March, 1926 

RESOLUTION RE CREATION OF A SELF-GOVERNING TAMIL 

SPEAKING PROVINOE 

The Honourable Sm C SANKARAN NATR (Madras Non-Muham- 
madan) I move 

** This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to advise His 
Majesty's Government to take such steps as may be required to constitute the follow- 
ing districts inhabited by the Tamil speaking race, that is to sav, Chinglepnt, North 
Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore, South Arcot, Taniore, Tnchmopcly, Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly, mto a Provmce with complete self government " 
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As I have got only 80 minutes, I shall deal at once with the Eesolution 
Without any pieliminary remarks The Distncta I have named contain a 
population of 20,000,037 (last census), of which 810,782 are Muhammadans 

When I use the term self-government I mean that, m framing a consti- 
tution foi the government of the Province, wo should follov/ the self- 
governing Dommions of the Bntish Empire so far as circumstances shall 
permit I have also in view the perpetuation of our connection with Great 
Britain and Ireland 

1 shall biiefly describe the scheme of self-government that I propose ux 
accordance with this view The Government of the Province should consist 
of the liing, a Senate and a House of Commons I love the name the 
House of Commons Our descendants will consider themselves the m- 
heiitors of its noble traditions A Governor appointed by the King should 
be His Majesty's representative 

This Pailiament should have power to moke laws for the peace, order 
and good government of the Provmce in respect of all subjects including 
taxation, expenditure, loons, postal and telegraphic services, railways, 
aeroplanes, naval, mihtarj^ and air forces 

There is no danger of any kind m givmg the Provmce control over the 
Forces 

The Tamil land m extreme south of India need not fear any foreign 
mvasion It does not require an Army except for Pohee purposes Even 
if dragged mto war as a Member of the Empire, the Empire or the Provmce 
will not be put to any greater danger or expense on account of the Home 
Eule government On the other hand, it may be desirable to create an 
Army so that eventually when British India gets Home Eule there may 
be aimies created by the Provmces which would be able to undertake the 
defence of the Empire I think there can be little doubt that a Province 
would be able to create an Indian force efficient and loyal to the Civil 
power long before the Bntish Government I would say m such a case 
while I would give to the Government of the Province the entire control 
of their own forces m time of peace, durmg war the Viceroy and the 
Commander -in-Chief should have the entrre control with power to remove 
them from the Province for use either m Bntish India or elsewhere In 
the mterests of efficiency they should have the power to mspect and demand 
the dismissal of any Officer for mcompetency, and m the interests of the 
Empire they should have the power to demand the dismissal of any Officer 
for disloyalty to the King 

I shall now state my proposals about the House of Commons explam- 
mg how they deal with the great objections to Self-government that are 
advanced, i 6 , the Hmdu-Muhammadan question, the eases of vanous 
minonties and depressed classes that exist m the Province, as elsewhere 
m India 

I have already said that my scheme consists of two Houses one of them 
being a House of Commons (1) This House of Commons shall consist of 
300 members (2) The Members shall be chosen by single electoral 
Distncts by umversal suffrage and secret ballot (3) The voters must be 
more than 80 years old and not disqualified (4) An elector shall be 
efntitled only to one vote, and eveiy elector shall be entitled to vote m any 
electoral division that he likes (5) Each Distnct will contam a population 
not less than 25,000 of 30 or more than 30 years of age according to the 
last census (6) An absolute majonty must be obtamed for election on 
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the first ballot, if no one obtains this there will be a second ballot which 
will be confined to the two who have obtained the largest number of votes 
(7) The election shall be held on a Sunday oi toy other hohday (8) A 
group of 30,000 voters m one Distnot shall be represented by a member 
selected by them The House as stated will according to this scheme 
consist of 300 members The number of persons more than 30 years old, 
who alone will have the franchise is about 8,000,000 according to the census 
of 1921 Universal suffrage seems to be necessary m the mteiest of the 
so-called lower classes 

I have carefully consideied this question of the electoiate and I have 
come to the conclusion that suffrage without any restriction as to property 
or education or qffice oi position should be given I am one of those who 
think that the regeneration of a class can be effected only by the class 
itself The so called depiessed classes form the most numerous element 
in the population The higher castes, the land owners, the wealthy classes, 
may be very well mclined towards them, so nave the British Government 
been We know the lesult They are what they are There is no reason 
why we should not make them responsible for their own future Let them 
shape their own destmy Universal suffrage therefore limited only by age 
and any disqualifications that may be imposed iS what I have suggested 
The conditions justify the proposal I will not dwell now upon the keen 
mterest taken in the election of the members to the Councils created by 
the Government of India Act I may draw attention not only to the 
energy and the mteiests shown by the candidates and voters, but also by 
others in Mumcipal elections It was not the case that a few years ago 
much interest was taken m elections to the Local Boards, but very 
different is the case now I know somethmg of the Co-operative societies 
and Unions m some of the Districts The great majority of the members 
are ignorant of English, but the questions that come before them are 
discussed, if I may venture to express my opinion, with mtelhgence and 
ability and those who are mterested watch closely the conduct of these 
members Some of these Umons consist of fishermen and so called 
depressed classes We know the tenants are fighting the landlords 
vigorously and openly in the matter of elections to the Legislative Coimcils, 
and when it is remembered that m many instances they belong to the so- 
called lower and higher castes, respectively, we may judge of the spirit 
shown by these classes Eailway employees, Mdl hands are combining 
and malmg themselves heard and felt Eecent imtoward events have 
shown the necessity of legitimate expression of their views m Councils 
I would draw specif attention to the great upnsing of the depressed classes 
and so-called untouchables Their claim to temple entry, the msistence- 
with which they press it forward, the nots some times accompamed with 
bloodshed, their sacrifices, mcluding hunger strike, show the awakening of 
these classes No priestlv mfluence or pi*cpertv stand in the way of these 
classes of people to any substantial extent, and if for the first few years the 
pnest and the loid of the soil influence the voters the position cannot be 
worse than it is now, and to me it is certain, looking at what is going on, 
that withm a short time these men will fully assert themselves Alreadv 
the right to vote has created a feeling of great self-respect and broadened 
then general outlook in almost every direction So much therefore for the 
so-called outcastes and depressed classes, next I shall deal with the 
mmonties 

The Moslem League at their last session claimed and® allowed ^unal 

representation m favour of all minorities The communal re ^ ' on ^ 
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claimed foi the Muhammadans by the League are due to the stramed 
relations between Hindus and Muhammadans all over Noithem India on 
which Sii Abdui Rahim laid stress in his speech Fortunately 
such IS not the state of things in the Tamil land May I be allowed to 
read to my fiiends what was said by Mauivi Sayad Murtuza Sahib 
Bahadur only a few days ago in the Legislative A‘ssembly? He said '"I 
come from a provmce where we are 7 per cent and 93 per cent are our 
non-Muslim brethren and yet both commumties hve there very happily 
There is no Hindu-Muslim question there We respect the feelings of our 
Bhndu brethren there and they reciprocate the same feeling towards us '' 
Apart from the fact that the relations subsisting between the Muham- 
madans and non-Muhammadans do not demand any communal representa- 
tion, for othei reasons also it seems to be uncalled for and futile In the 
whole Presidency with commumties occupying different areas and speaking 
four different languages with separatist tendencies the Muhammadans 
form only 7 per cent 

In the Tamil land out of a total population of about 20,000,000 the 
IMuhammadans form about only 810 000 Such representation therefore 
will not be of any use to them On the other hand, it may be prejudicial, 
umversal suffrage will only give them less than a twentieth of the mem- 
bers, educational or property qualifications still less Representation far 
higher even than the numbers might warrant will be of no avail for practical 
purposes 

But all the benefits of communal representation are secured by allow- 
mg the voter to choose his own electoral Distnct This piovision would 
enable the Muhammadan voters in vanous Districts to choose a particular 
Distnct for voting and thus secure a majority in the same Distnct There 
18 a further provision under which they might foirn a gioup of 30,000 voters 
in any one Distnct and elect a membei This would prevent any possible 
hostile combination by the other classes These two safeguards secure 
to them the benefits of communal lepresentation while it is not imposed 
as under the evisting law on those members of the community who do not 
wish for the same The same observations apply to the other classes who 
are in the same position 

The Christians come next to the Muhammadans and number 697,926 
Both of these are comparatively considerable m numbers Cor^ning myself 
to the rehgious commumties the Jams number 14,044 There are certain 
persons called Animists who axe said to number 1,320 There are 639 
Budhists, 58 Parsis, 36 Brahraos, 19 persons who describe themselves as 
Theosophists which means, I suppose, that they do not belong to any 
recognised religious sect There are 5 persons who are descnbed as 
Agnostics and 2 as free thinkers Now it may well Be doubted whether, 
if any rehgious minority requires protection against orthodoxy, it is not 
the last two denominations Now all these minorities are*surely not to be 
represented by separate nominees of their own, by separate electorates, 
u\cn though such representation would be futile for any practical purpose 

While the mmontics have thus got the benefits of proportionate re- 
presentation if they desire it, I w^ould in addition give them further safe- 
guards ot deliberation, of careful consideration as explained below It has 
also to bo borne m mind that various classes smarting under real or imagined 
hardship may utilize the House of Commons to sweep away their grievances, 
real or not, m a manner that might cause mtolerate hardship and miBery 
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to the other classes It is also possible that a democratic assembly may 
under the impolse of passion or the influence of a demagogue be led to 
ill-considered and hasty legislation To meet this situation a peiiodical 
dissolution of one-thud of the assembly, a second House which I have 
called a Semite and a recousideiation of any legislative measure is pioposed 
The proposals which I now proceed to explain are mtended for that pur- 
pose 

(1) On the expiration of one year from the date of the first election^ 
100 members chosen by ballot shall vacate theu’ seats and a fresh election 
shall take place to fill their vacancies (2) On the expuation of 2 years 
from the date of the first election another batch of 100 members shall 
similarlv \ncatc their seats and be replaced by members who shall be 
elected by those electoral Districts On the expiration of the 3rd year the 
remaining 100 members shall vacate their seats and shall be replaced by 
the electoinl Districts (3) From this time forwards a batch of 100 mem- 
bers shall continue to vacate their seats after having been members of the 
Parliament for 8 years (4) A member who got m by a bye-election shall 
bo regarded for this purpose as standing in the shoes of the membei whom 
he had succeeded 


Senate 

(1) The Senate shall consist of persons — (a) whose annual income is 
Dot less than Es 1,00,000, (h) who have been members of the Government 
before or after this Act is passed, and (c) members of the Civil Service 
who have retired after twenty years* service (2) Any law passed by 
the House of Commons shall become operative when it receives the 
assent of the Senate (3) The Senate may refei the measure for the 
further consideration of the Parliament after the next election of the lOQ 
members If the measure is again passed by the House of Commons by 
a majority equal to or larger than the majonty by which it was oiiginally 
passed the law^ shall become operative If the measure is passed by the 
majority smallei than the majority, which passed it onginally, the Governor 
in Council may on the lequest of the Senate lemit the measure again for 
the consideration of the House after the next election The decision of 
the House will then be final (4) On a reference to the House of Commons 
hv the Senate, it will be open to the latter to refer the measure immediately 
to the opinion of the electorate (6) Before any reference to the House 
of Commons it will be open to the nunonty, if it is not less than 100 
members and the Senate, to refer the measure to the opinion of the 
electorate (6) The decision of the electorate shall be final 

Thus no sudden wave of religious fanaticism can carry the assembly 
into any hasty conclusion If under these circumstances and in spite of 
the safeguards by proportional representation the Muhammadans still 
desire communal representation, I am prepared to agree to it as I am satis- 
fied a few years’ expenence will satisfy them of its baneful effects and they 
mil abandon it and ifr mil serve as a wammg to the mmonties m similar 
circumstances elsewhere m India I have no doubt my Muhammadan 
friends mil remember that the same pnnciple will apply to the Non- 
Muhammadan mmonties in the Muhammadan North West Provmce and 
other Muhammadan Provmces m similar circumstances that may be given 
fielf-govemment if they accept the policy I am puttmg forward 

I have now a few words to say about the services’ 
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The idea of constituting an Indian Civil Service was conceived at a 
time when it was necessary to protect against their own country men the 
people of India from economic exploitation and ahen oppression It was 
also necessaiy to bring out young men to obtam experience in order to 
govern India Those conditions do not now exist What we now want 
IS expeits m every branch of knowledge for the development of India's 
natural and other lesources, to carry on research work m India and to 
tram Indians themselves in research work to organise and govern Univer- 
sities and laige educational institutions We want trained administrators 
of pioved capacity and men whose statesmanship has been proved We 
want to engage these men only for definite penods to be succeeded by 
others who will bimg to India the knowledge then available m Europe 
and Amenca This possibly would be moie costly than the existing 
maohmery, but m the meantime the pecumary prospects of the service 
as it now exists should m no way be prejudiced The following provisions 
are therefore put forward for consideration (1) The members of the 
Indian Civil Service, who belong to the Madras Presidency, shaU not m 
any way be prejudiced so fai as their pecuniary prospects are concerned 
by the constitution of these Districts mto a Province (2) The Civil Ser- 
vice of the Provmce shall be recruited solely by competition either m the 
Provmces itself or m England for the next 5 years generally imder the 
same conditions as now prevail It would be open to the Governor to 
entertain outsideis for fixed penods as experts (S) After 5 years it wiU 
be open to the Parliament to make fresh regulations for the recrmtment of 
the Cml Service subject to the provision that those who are already m 
the service will not be prejudiced so far as their pecuniary emoluments are 
concerned 

I have now to explain the reason for brmgmg the question of Home 
Eule foi Tamil land alone before this Coimcil The communities of India 
are m such vary mg stages of evolution, social, moral, economical and poli- 
tical and are sepaiated from one another by such differences, and other 
conditions vary so much, that it may be that the same constitutional machi- 
nery will not do for all the Provmces I shall not here discuss the proposi- 
tions of the Secietary of State about the Hindu Moslem difference or the 
problem of defence or the Bntish Army as my Eesolution is restricted to one* 
particular part of the country where these problems do not present the same 
difficulties as they may be held to do m other parts of the country Each 
provmce may put forward its own scheme meeting any difficulties with 
which it may be faced I believe this fact is already recognised The 
late Mr C E Das has put forward one scheme for Bengal Lala Lajpat 
Eai has put forward another for the Punjab It is for the members 
of the various Provinces to bnng forwaid then various schemes before 
the Legislature and the Government I am putting this forward on behalf of 
the Tamil race because I am fairly well acquainted with the conditions of 
the lUadras Presidency, and I think the Tamil Districts are entitled to 
autonomy I am aware that m many parts of India there may be senous^ 
objections to the language test But in the absence of such objections 
language should be the guiding prmciple A common language is desir- 
able m a Home Eule Parliament The educational policy followed since 
Lord Curzon's time, the direction the Eeforms have laken have practically 
eliminated English ^ as the common language The relations between 
Euroneans and Indians are more cordial in southern India than elsewhere 
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The Tamil nation is as mtollectual as any m India and the T amil boys are 
holding their own in India and in England They have got a culture which 
they claim is not inferior to any othei m the world They are hberal in 
their attitude towards all religions It was a Tamil Kin g who introduced 
j\Iuh nnniadnn religion into India and had mosques built for them soon after 
the da^s of the Prophet Another Tamil King received St Thomas the 
apostle and introduced Chustionity mto southern India Another King 
neicomed and ga\c i home to the Jews after their dispersion The revo- 
lutionary spirit lias not made any substantial progress 

I come next to the question of co opexation, the wording of the Eeforms 
about \.liich there has been a good deal of misapprehension I know the 
aim of the authors of the constitution and what ^as expected of it as 
well as any other It was not a djarchy, which postulates a separate 
purse for botli linlves of the govciument Being a transitory stage if the 
goal itself was not made attainable groat advance towards it was rendered 
poss bic Ly operation of the mnchinery mhoicut m the scheme itself This 
progress was to be achieved b\ allowing the ministers to mterfere with 
the working of the reserved half, through the mstiumentality of the ]omt 
purse and joint consultation on all important subjects Tins requires of 
course the hearty co operation of the reserved half and the Governor 
Thut> when the Secretary of State said about that scheme that ** where 
it has succeeded the price of the success has been at some stages and 
in some directions a considoiable inroad upon the dyarchical principle ’ 
he was pajmg the highest comphment to the authors of that scheme 
though he used an unfortunate w^ord This precisely is what was intended 
bv the scheme I derive a personal satisfaction as it was the view 
expressed m my minute of dissent fiom the Government of India on the 
question of a joint purse w^hich cut at the root of Dyarchy that was finally 
upheld I presume the Secretarj' of State had Madras m view I do not 
wish to say anything about the other Provinces About Madras allow me 
to read the opinion of the late Chief Minister Sir Theagaiaya Chetti, who 
was speaking on behalf of his Government “Madras can pioudly claim that 
under the Governorship of His Excellency Lord Willingdon, provmcial 
autonomy has growm ns rapidly if not much more so than m any other part 
of India Fiom the outset it has had pnity government The Mmisters 
are all leaders of the party m power They work with the lest of the 
Government in one Cabinet and so reduce the evils of Dyaichy to a mini- 
mum The impoitant portfolios of Eevenue and law and justice have both 
been handed over to non ofi&cial members of the Executive Council The 
Finance Department is common to both sides of the Government The 
party in power has every reason to legard the Government of Madras as 
their own*' For detailed mformation I would refer the Honourable Mem- 
bers to the Eepoits of the Local Government on the woikmg of the Eeformed 
constitution The Madras Piesidency havmg gone very fai m the direction 
of umtary government, transfer of all the subjects and Home Eule seems 
to be the next inevitable and logical consummation 

I have now to state my reasons for not makmg any proposals about 
the Government of India Such proposals should really be made 
by the Parliaments of the self-governing Provinces of India m 
consultation with one another But whethei it is so or not, I do not 
wish to overload the boat and complicate the situation as the Government 
of India can be treated separately Any attempt E^iwever at the present 
time to introduce any responsibility in the Government of India or any 
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modification m machinery in the Government of India wiU m no way be- 
inconsistent with or repugnant to the scheme that I am now puttmg forward. 
And my omission should not stand in the way of any favourable considera- 
tion of these proposals Now I come to the last and perhaps the most 
important question of all, is it necessary now to push forward^ 

Since the war all over the world there is a movement for freedom,, 
in America in Africa and all over Asia It is not mdigenous to India 
alone But m India the demand has acquired an intensity for reasons- 
of its own Lord Eonaldshay speaks of that “ consuming hatred of the 
west that is gripping the spint of modern India with an intensity com- 
parable with that displayed by the amazing vegetable ground known as* 
the w ater hyacinth which has laid hold of and is rapidly chokmg the great 
water ways of Bengal" He describes m detail the differences m what 
he calls the thought structure of the west and of India The differences 
according to him are fundamental and make the different races view 
the problems of life from entirely different standpoints which nm through- 
out the philosophies and religion and therefore their social and pohticrl 
institutions and their ideals of administration The great social and 
economic transformation which is needed in India would therefore seem 
to bo impossible under the present system of government This view 
repeated m almost identical terms can be supported by extracts from 
\anou 5 writers It is not the Hindus alone who have demanded Homo 
Rule but also the Muhammadans The All-Indin Moslem League in 1924, 
fit Lahore declared the speedy attainment of Swaraj as one of its declared 
objects <md tho\ say it has become a daily factor m the daily life of the 
Indian people This Resolution was practically reaffirmed hy the same 
League m December last at Aligarh Natural rights are prone to slumber 
till roiHi d into tremendous activity by practical grievances when people 
becom* fanatic m their faith It does not matter w'hcther they are real 
It ' nough th it from the da \3 of the old Indian National Congress tho 
Indian politicians have affirmed Ihcir reality and the masses fully behove m 
tlu ir n'* ilit\ I speak with special reference to the south The Indians 
\aut the land to produce to its full capacity Thej want the agricultural 
labourer to get Ins share of the produce, a luing wage, before its distnbu 
I’on imongst otliers who rn u bo entitled to it Thc> want the ryot aLo 
to liH bh irc out of the prodifcc sufficient for his living befoio the lax- 
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the cuthusinsm, the devotion and the energy of which a national Govern 
ment alone is capable for the nation to attain its full development on alt' 
sides, and to deal with the pioLlems between capital and labour, landlord, 
and tenant, between sexes, and religious and class issues India wants 

a national flag under whose shidow^ Indians might be safe The English- 

llag lb admittedl} no inotection to us The Indians will not contmue- 
as helots despised by all the nations of the wwld Indians, pohticians and 
others have been driven to the conclusion that self government is the only 
remedj It is the conviction that in spite of lepeated attempts not only 
no adequate efforts are being made but the steps which are being taken 
tend to aggravate the situation that has led to the bitterness testified to 
by various witnesses Is it not possible for us to get on well together as 
members of the same Empne to woik for oui common good and for the 
good of manland ^ I know it is dangerous to conjecture and it 
may bo that the great w^ar would have been won even without 
Indues assistance As a fact it was won with the assistance of India- 
which was cheerfully given Apparently no one will know the nature of 
the aSbistance lendered by India to England, nor do the Government of 

India and the Sccietarj ot State seem to be very anxious to make pubho^ 

that information to India and the world Oui loss m human life by plague 
and infiuenza due to our privation consequent on the war alone comes to, 

I make a moderate estimate, at least 20,000,000 — the Census Commissioner 
says 125 millions have been affected, — a total not less than that 
sustained by Russia, Germany, France and England The Muhammadans 
m particular feel this more than any other as they cannot escape 

the reproach of having contributed to England’s acqmsition of what is 

called the Near East Muhammadan countries to keep her way clear to India, 
a situation which according to them lequires absolute Indian Home Rule 
or independence God grant that another war may not come, but if it 
comes before this bitterness disappears, under the conditions that now 
exist it seems fairly certain that England will not get that assistance from 
India which she obtained last time and she may even be faced by a hostile 
India A grave warmng was uttered by a Muhammadan gentleman who 
pleaded foi Home Rule with the responsibihty of one at one time^ 
a member of the Government of India, who deprecated any delay as it 
might endangei the position m India on account of the growing desire for 
separation A similar wanung of the senous danger of separation m the 
All-India Leaders’ manifesto supporting Dr Besant’s Bill should not be 
disregarded I have selected tw^'o out of the innumerable warnings that 
have been published Already the extreme left wongs, both Hmdu and 
Mullammadan, are claiming mdependence I tnjst that my language will 
not be taken as mmatory m tone This bitterness has not permeated the 
whole of southern India and any substantial step taken m the direction 
that I suggest would be a pledge of good real faith, inspire confidence 
and go far to calm the public mmd The aim of the class to which I belong 
IS to establish a British commonwealth of nations m which each nation 
or race might develop its own civilization, might give of its best to the 
Empiie and the Empire might give of its best to its component nations 
Eor this purpose partnership and equality must take the place of subordma- 
tion India m her present temper if allowed to get out of hand without 
bemg properly directed might rum the Empire India might become a scene 
of chaos and bloodshed and England fall from her high ^tate covered not 
with glory but with infamy On the othei hand, with India as a partner the 
Empire will be a bulwark for peace and goodwill among all the nations^. 
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the self puuficafcion nnd the spiritual exaltation that will come to England 
by giant of Homo Buie and hei glory through the coming ages will be 
unexampled in the story of nations 

It is m this spiiit, and actuated by such feelings, that this Resolution 
IS brought foiwaid and I commend it to your favourable consideration 

With youi leave, Sir, I lay on the table these propositions that I have 
foimulated m case any Honouiable Member of the Council wants to ha/e 
a glance at them 

The Honoue^vble !Mr J CEEEAB (Home Secretaiy) Sir, in ns ng to 
oppose this Eesolution, I feel somo\\hat m the position of a man who, ha/- 
mg been invited to dme m ordei to meet two old friends and having 
attiied himself m the manner suitable for such an occasion, finds himself 
imexpectedly m a vast assembly of extremely important people with veiy 
few of whom he has any but the most distant acquamtance That would 
have been entirely my position, but for the courtesy and consideration of 
the Honouiable and learned gentleman who two days ago conveyed to me 
an intimation oi the Imes on which he proposed to develop his argximent 
1 am much indebted to the Honourable gentleman for that measure of 
courtesy, but I confess it is very far from reheving me from my embarrass- 
ment Indeed when I received the first notice of the Honouiable and 
learned Member's Eesolution, I was somewhat struck by the fact that 
it seemed to raise two distinct and exceedmgly important issues, but the 
Eesolution as it has been argued and expounded by the Honourable o:entle- 
man has done a great deal more than that It raises a whole multitude 
and multiplicity of issues each one of which is of extreme magmtude and 
complexity, and I fear if I were to reply m detail on the merits of each one 
of them I should have to mvite the '^ouse with extreme reluctance to 
attend a long and elaborate course of lectures on pohtioal science I do 
not propose to myself either the presumption of extendmg that mvitation 
to the House or the audacity of undertaking such a comae of lectures my- 
self, but I say this to explain why my reply to the Honouiable gentleman 
must necessarily be brief and summary, and I trust that the Honourable 
Member will not ascribe the brevity and the summarmess of my reply to 
any discourtesy to the argument which he has laid before the House 

The two issues to which I referred and vnth regard to meetmg which 
m one debate I anticipated some difficulty — the two issues are firstly the 
constitution of a provmce on a Imguistic basis and secondly, the grantmg 
to the provmce so constituted of complete self-government The preh- 
mmary issue is one on which the Honouiable gentleman has touched veiy 
lightly himself, the prelimmary issue of the constitution of a provmce on 
a linguistic basis I was reminded of the old adage about first catchm^ 
yorn hare, because the Honourable Member entertamed and instinrcted 
the House for the greater part of his speech with the process m which he 
proposed to cook his hare I had occasion very recently to explam what 
is the attitude of Government to the general proposition of the constitution 
of provinces on a hngmstic basis, and mdeed to any particular proposition 
talung that form I trust the House will bear with me if I recapitulate 
that position very bnefly, because it really is essential to my argunSent ana 
it IS essential to the position which I have to explam to the House this 
morning I then Explained that, m accordance with the policy which 
laid down in the Montagu Chelmsford Report and likewise m the Joint 
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Parlmmentarj^ Report on the Government of India Bill, the policy of Gov- 
ernment with regard to these proposals is certainly one of respect and even 
benevolence, but they do insist upon these as precedent conditions to any 
consideration of any such proposition, firstly that the proposal shoula 
emanata directly from the community concerned, that there should be-,, 
the strongest indications of a very strong measure of pubhc opinion m thai 
community behind the proposal and that that public opinion ought m the 
first instance to be expressed through its proper, primary, constitutional 
channel, the local Legislative Council I think that m some measure the 
Honourable and learned gentleman recognised the justice of that position 
himself, because ho observed in the course of his argument that ‘‘ each 
province should put forward its own scheme " I think the Honourable 
Member would have been wise if ho had adhered more fully to that position 
tlie wisdom of w^hicli I entirely appreciate, and which is embodied m the 
brier outline I have given of the attitude of Government to all propositions 
of this character The Honourable Member however attached comparativelv 
little importance to the fact that his proposition had certam reference to» 
a Imguistic basis , he did not attach very much importance to that hnguistic- 
basis, for he said incidentally that Enghsh has ceased to be the common 
medium of communication m the country I must take 

The Hovouiuble Sir C SANILAEAN NAIR I said " is ceasmg to- 
be'* Not ceased but is gomg to cease 

Tiie Hovoubable Mr J CRERAE About to cease to be the common, 
medium Perhaps the (Honourable Member is nght m his prophecies, buo 
he is not dealing wuth practical propositions I think we be well ad- 

vised to adhere to, and to argue on, facts as they are People as a matter 
of fact are not brought together and kept together in the mtricate oigam- 
sation of a modern political unit by vocabularies aud lexicons With the 
slinnJcing of the world in consequence of the great developments m means 
of transit and communication the enormous complexities of -economic, m- 
tellectual and social mterests have set up a condition of affairs in which you 
cannot eliminate anS isolate one smgle factor in the factois which make- 
jp the possible basis of a State The days of the City State are ovei 
Even So compact, homogeneous and successful a small State as Switzerland 
is far from being a State m which a single language is the basis of its unity 
Swatzerland is a countrj^ of four languages and neaily aU the numeious 
States w^hich have been created as a consequence of the war are polyglot 
I must therefoie demur on that ground to the first part of the Honouiable 
Member's proposition They are things which cannot be taken foi gianted 
I do not say that a proposition of this kind may not have to be a sound 
proposition All I say is it has not come to us in the pioper form or at 
the propel stage What the Honourable Membei is mvitmg the House to 
do IS not to examme the proposition, but to pronounce an exceedmgly com- 
prehensive affirmative decision Theie are, for example one oi two com- 
paratively minor matters — minoi matteis relatively toiiie laigei propositions 
urged — which are nevertheless of very great importance What, for in- 
stance, IS to become of Madias the capital of the Madras Piesidenoy, under 
the Honourable gentleman's scheme? 

The Hox'ourable Sir C SAISTKAEAN NAIR Madias is not mcluded 
m this The Madras Collectorate is not included m my proposal 

The Hon'ourable Mr J CRERAR I am glad to recfeive that assiuance 
because I looked at the map and the temtonal divisions which appear iit 
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Jus Resolution and it seemed to me that he intended either to annex 
^ladras to the Tamil Nadu or perhaps to mediatize it 

I am glad, however, to accept his assurance that the other communities 
an the Madras Presidency would still bo left with some remnant of interest 
in the capital of then Presidency 

Now, Sir, I am not m any sense objecting to the Honourable and 
learned gentleman^s laismg these issues and placing them before this 
House I quite concur in his proposition that it would be wrong to 
suppose, wrong at any rate to presume, that pohtical progress in £dia 
must necessarily pursue identical and simultaneous Imes throughout the 
whole of this great continent Indeed the Government of India Act 
expressly recognises that fact It is recognised m the Jomt Report, and 
in opposing the Honourable Member’s Resolution, I should not desire to 
be construed as in any sense attempting to lay an embargo on, or puttmg 
any obstacles in the way of, proposals of this kind bemg carefully and 
duly considered Indeed, m proportion as the issues involved in them are 
momentous and in the extremest degree complex and difficult, clearly an 
mqiury ought to be carried out deliberately, thoroughly and exhaustively 
That has not ^^et been done and what the Honourable and learned gentle- 
man 18 proposmg to do is not to promote such an mquiry If that were 
“the case, I should personally, subject to the conditions precedent I have 
referred to, not be opposed in any way, but what he is advising the 
House to do is to come to conclusions on proposition^ before they have 
"been made the subject of due mquiry 

Now, Sir, that is practically all I have to say on the first issue or 
Trather the first group of issues moved by the Honourable gentleman I 
Tiave not very much to say about the second, largely for reasons which 
I think the House has already apprehended He has raised the great and 
miportant question of the immediate grant of provmcial autonomy m its 
most extreme form I think I should be justified m taking some objection'" 
to the Honourable Member raismg that issue now and m this place, because 
it did as a mattei of fact form a relevant issue m a very recent debate 
on the Honouiable Mr PEiroze Sethna’s Resolution The House will 
remember that an amendment was moved by an Honourable gentleman 
who is unfoii;unately no longer with us, which brought mto issue the ques- 
tion of the immediate grant ^ was phrased, of complete autonomy to 
the piovmces That subject w^as directly m issue m the course of the 
debate and it was decided m the negative, and I might perhaps have taken 
some exception to the Honourable Member raismg m another form an issue 
which, I maintam, has already been considered by this House, only very 
-recently, and has already been decided m the negative 

The Honour ^le Sm C SANRARAN NAIR Could the Honourable 
jMember tell me which Resolution? 

The Honourable Mb J CRERAR The amendment to which I was 
refenmg cited a Resolution passed on the 18 th September last m the 
Legislative Assembly, w^hich directly bnngs in the question of complete 
provincial autonomy, which is the pomt to which I refer However I 
only make that as a prehminary remark 

Secondly, I am unable to meet the Honourable gentleman’s case m all 
its details for anotl^er reason Quite apart from the fact to which I have 
-already alluded, namely, that the matter in substance has very recently 
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beeu before this House nnd decided, ifc is quite ob\ious that constitutional 
and political decisions of tins kind are matters which must inevitably 
come within the scope of the Statutory oi Eojal Commission, and I think 
that if we attempted to saj Aye or Nay on the numerous important pro- 
positions winch the Honourable gentleman has laid before us this morning 
in a \ery summary manner, w^e should ourselves be piejudging the 
mquir}' wdiieh must necessarily fall within the scope of that Commission 
Therefore, I am not piepared to entei deeply into the meiits of the con- 
stitution proposed by the Honourable and learned gentleman for his Tamil 
proMnce and I wnll Imiit m}self to making a very few’’ summary comments 
I notice that this happv Tamil piovince is m the foi’tunate position of 
haMng, as far as I can ]udgo, no Executive Government whatsoever 
That famous passage m the treatise on Iceland, “theie aie no snakes m 
Iceland " summarises as far as I can judge, the account given b\ the 
Honourable and learaed gentleman of the executive Government which 
he proposes to set up m the Tamil province Then I come to the Legis- 
lature and I take first the Senate I am not quite suie w^hethei the 
House has completely gathered wdiat the constitution of that Senate is 
to be It was, I think, to consist partly of gentlemen who draw not less 
than a lakh of rupees a year from laud, of formei members of the Govern- 
ment and of members of the Civil Services with 20 tears' service 

The HoxounABLE Sm C SANKAEAN NAIR That is the Senate 

The Honourable Mu J CEERAE I am now lefeiTing to the Senate 
I must disavow any plutocratic proclivities except in so fai as they may 
arise from the conversation and association which I hate enjoyed with 
Honourable ^Members of this House who draw fabulous levenues from vast 
estates I disavow any further plutocratic piedilections, but I cannot help" 
feeling a certain subtle sense of flatter} that the Honourable and learned 
gentleman should have equated a revenue of not less than a lakh of 
rupees from landed estates with 20 years m the Civil Seiwicej and if that 
Indicates the views entertained by the Honourable and learned gentleman 
as to the appropriate scale of pension on the expuw of 20 yenis in the 
^ivil service 

The Honourable Sm C SANKAEAN NAIE I did not say that Hv 
must either draw that income or have had 20 yeais' service 

The Honourable Mr J CEERAE I w as not suggesting that he pro- 
posed to give a Jdgir of the value of one lakh of lojpees to eveiy membei 
of the Senate I merely suggested that if the Honouiable Membei equated 
■gentlemen wath this income with gentlemen whose claim to public esti- 
mation was 20 years' seiwice m the Civil Service, he m some sense implies 
a compliment to the Civil Services which I am veiv happy to note 
Whether the lest of the commumty concerned would be piepared to accept 
this combination of plutocrats and bureaucrats as suflBciently lepresent- 
ative of every important inteiest, especially in view of the e:^iemely im- 
“portant funchons that are to be assigned to the Senate, I have consider- 
able doubt There are I take it mdustiial interests Theie are I take it 
commeicial mterests There aie I take it mterests of vaiious kinds — a 
multiplicity of mteiests which, unless adequately represented in the Senate 
might perhaps take some exception to the representative chaiacter of the 
Senate proposed by the Honouiable and learned gentleman 

I pass on now very briefly to deal wnth the Housd* of Commons I 
invite the attention of the House to the very important and significant 
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proposal of the Ifonourable and letirntd moi/iber to mahtutc universal 
suffrage with uo proper!) quuliiicalioua and no educational quahhcution;^ 
whatever In other word'^, ni ilung all deduction j for hia claim that m 
the area wlucli he propoacH to convert into n province education and 
civdisation uro very advanced, the predoinmant inujontv will conHHl ;f 
what wo must unfortunati 1} still call the dejircij'^ed cla^bcs 2so\., Sir, 
tho ITonourablo Member proposes to put supreino political power now mla 
the hands of a predominant mnjoriLj of vdiat lie lunihelf ealU the deprcosed 
clasbos ITo does not propose to give political control eontingcntl) on 
there being a final court of appeal or revision but bv mstituting tho 
popular iLfercnduia he proposes to put tliciu very directl) and mnnediatc^y 
uito power Whether a proposition of that hind is a proposition lor v hicb 
the tunes arc alre idy ripe I am ver) doubtful, and I thmh tins House 
will bo ver) doubtful Tlie Honourable gentleman said, nghtlv I 

think to some extent, of the depressed classes that we should let them 
shape their own destiny I must however remind him that his proposition 
implied tfiut they are not onlv to have a voice in shaping their own destiny 
but a picdoininant \oico in shaping tho whole destinv of tho whole State 
into which they nro to be constituted Now ns regards tlie Honourable 
Member's expedient for dealing with the representation of minorities, I 
am not quite sure whether the House quite appreciated what he intended 
I take it that under his proposals there would bo a large number of electoral 
districts 

Tun HoNOUiiAiiLE Sir 0 SANIvAEAN NiVTR 20 millions is the popula- 
tion and 300 electorates 

The Ho^O0RABLE Mr J CEEEAH And with an electoral distnct of 
approximately 30,000, well we should have at any rate some hundred 
electoral districts Tho expedient he propounds is that the particular 
minority which desires to have some separate degree of representation is 
to arrange to vote m one or more of these electoral districts Well the 
detailed wwking out of electorates of that kind would be extremely difficult, 
and I do not think that any part of such an electorate is nearly well 
orgamzed enough and sufficiently aw’^are of its own political interests to 
be capable of taking advantage of this expedient And I think it pretty 
certain it must necessarily break dov/n in practice Then another point on 
which I have a considerable amount of doubt also relates te the House 
of Commons The Honourable Member has not provided his province 
with an ]S^ecul^ve Government, and I am not quite clear whether or not 
he proposes to equip it with a Government run on party Jmes But if 
he does, I must point out that his ex^pedient of tummg out a hundred 
Members of the House of Commons by ballot every year will have an 
evceedingly unsettling effect upon his political system Let us assume 
that we have Ministers in power with a majority of, say, 75, a fairlv strong 
majority for an administration to possess in a House of 300 Supposing 
by the fate of the ballot 75 of their supporters are removed, as might 
quite conceivably happen, what is going to happen to the Ministry? That 
IS to say, every year by a process of ballot you put }Our ministerial system 
into the utmost jeopardy, and I cannot imagine how any consistent, con- 
tinuous and stable policy could be framed or executed under conditions 
such as that 

Then, Sir, we come to the pubhc services I harve already 
made some ackfiowledgment of the attitude displayed by the 
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Honourable and learned gentleman m the matter of his constitution 
of the Senate, but when I come to his specific proposals regardmg the 
pubhc services I fear that the compliment evaporates I taKe one practical 
exception to the Honourable Member's suggestion He says the time 
has long gone past when it is necessary for administrators m this country 
to acquire experience of administration by long labour m the country, and 
he proposes that then places should be taken by expert administrators and 
statesmen biought out on contiact I venture to warn the Honourable 
gentleman that he wiQ not get statesmen and administrators of the nghi 
cahbie and of the light experience on contract The thmg has never 
been done and I do not thmk it is likely to be done m India and on the 
texms suggested by the Honourable and learned Member Capacity must 
be based on knowledge, knowledge must be based on experience, experience 
must be based on work 

Then, Sir, I have two words to say about the Honourable gentleman's 
mihtary anangements The Tamil land he says need not fear any hostile 
mvasion Why? Sir, because of the British Navy in the first instance, 
because of the Army m India m the second Has it completely escaped 
the Honourable Member's memory that a hostile battleship not so many 
leais ago was bombarding his own capital of Madras? And does he 
seriously ask this House to beheve that the defence of his provmce can 
be conducted by any means other than those which now exist subject 
to the developments which we all look to m the future I ask the Honour- 
able gentleman, does he suppose that the mternal and external defence 
of his provmce can be adequately earned out by a provmcial mihtia, over 
which even the Commandei-m-Chief has apparently no control m peace 
time except the right of mspection and power of dismissmg obnoxious 
officers? When we consider what labour, what mdustry, what mtelhgenc© 
ui the yeais of peace has to be devoted to the tiaming of an army before 
it is efficient foi the puiqiGses of war, I am astomshed that there are 
Honouiable and learned gentlemen who would suggest that a provmcial 
gendaimene of this land could discharge one-tenth of the responsibilities 
w^hich would fall upon leal mihtary forces whether for offence or defence 

The Honourable Member, very prudently I think, omitted any pro- 
posals foi the regulation of the relations between the Provmcial Govern- 
ment of his new provmce and the Central Government In fact he said 
such proposals should really be made by the Parliaments of the self-govem- 
mg provmces m consultation with each othei Well, Sir, I presume the 
Honourable Member will concede that he could not set up his provmce 
until its relations with the Central Government had been detennmed, 
and when he goes on to say that such proposals should really be made 
by the Parliaments of the self-governing provmces m consultation with 
each other, I nught reasonably and fairly conclude that on the Honour- 
able gentleman's own argument bis present proposal is extremely pre- 
matuie 

Now, Sir, I have one word to say about the failure alleged by the 
Honouiable and learned gentleman of the Goveimment as at present consti- 
tuted by law m India and its predecessors to secuie economic, social and 
moral progress in India I deny the proposition I thmk that any one 
who reads the historv of the social, economic and moral progress m India 
durmg the last himdred years will, if he is a candid judge, admit that 
infimtelv more progress was made m those 100 years than perhaps m any 
500 years that preceded I should venture to extend to him one word of 
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warning He suggested that all the social, economic and moral troubles 
under which we now do unhappily labour will be at once swept away if 
you have a national government I would mvite his sober and senous 
attention to this question Where m the world, where amongst the most 
civilized States of the modem world, will you find a State in which 
moral, economic and social piogress have been entirely promoted by the 
Executive Government? My own reading of the case is that no 
Government, national or otherwise, is capable of dischargmg all these 
tasks smgle-handed It has not been so m the past, and I fear it will not 
be so in the future 

Sir, the Honourable Member's Resolution has opened a vast provmce 
foi discussion, a vast field for expatiation, and I do not pretend to have 
ctJveied moie than its widest frontiers, and I have explamed to the House- 
that it 13 useless for me to attempt to do more I may summarise the- 
main reasons why I oppose this Resolution I oppose it not because the 
Go\einracnt of India aie in any way averse from the undertaking of 
inquiries as to the various directions m which pohtical progress in India 
Diaj be achieved But on the prehminary question of the formation of 
provinces on a Imguistic and a racial basis I told the House that we cannot 
nossibl} support a proposition of this kind until it comes to us m the right 
waj B} ‘‘ m the light way " I mean, as I have already explamed, 

supported by a clearly expressed popular opmron in the commumty con- 
( eined, a clearly and strongly expressed pubhc opinion of that kmd, com- 
municated to us through the proper constitutional channel " That la 
ni} objection to the acceptance of this Resolution before the House 
Both on that narrow issue and on the broader issues I object to the Reso- 
lut.on, not because we are opposed to an mquiry, but because an mquiry 
has not >et been held It may be put m progi*Bss if the Honourable and 
learned gentleman exerts himself, but we have not before us the results 
of such an mquii} The House has not before it the data on which it 
woi*M be legitimate and wise or even defensible for it to arrive at any 
final and dcteiminate conclusions 


Tuesday, 16th MaTch^ 1926 

The Honourable Mr G S KHAPARDE (Berar Nominated Non~ 
Official) Sii, I beg to support the proposition put forward by the Honour- 
able Su Sankaran Nau, not on very intricate or scientific grounds, as I 
believe m homely things and I put it as a homely reason The Government 
ot India and the Biitish Government for the matter of that have, so to 
8a\, set up a school of self-government in India and theie are nme pupils 
m it as theie are nme administrations Some of these pupils have earned 
out the policy and others have been a little troublesome and they have* 
adopted \ariou3 other methods All government m this world, from my 
point of \iew, IS regulated on only two systems, the system of pumshment 
and the sNstem of reward Now this good, weU-behaved provmce, I 
thinlc, deseiwes to Le rewarded, whereas others, who have unnecessarily 
created tiouble deserve a little — not punishment exactly — but disfavour, 
so to speak This Tamil provmce behaved very well They never adopted 
non CO opeiation, they never adopted the tactics of obstructing Government, 
of paralysing the Government They have behaved very well, talnng 
advantage of all 1;he facilities given to them So some reward is due to 
them for this purpose I do not imderstand the scheme put forward by 
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the Honourable jilover, therefore, I shall not saj anything about it, If 
that IS not a good scheme, some other scheme can be adopted He asks- 
for complete self government That word has to be defined 

I suppose that is a mattei for future consideiation, and the Committee 
\ m \\ settle that matter and it vill have to Le negotiated with the Home 
Go\ernment, so theie is time for that The basic pnnciple is to promote- 
the dcsciMng, as in the school room we pipmote the deservmg class and 
let thu sluggards bo, so we might let these people go a step fui-thei That 
13 the chief point m the pioposal I theietore support it very heartily^ 
I am not to get it, but I do not mind my fiiends gettmg it, and if they 

got It, iL uill pa\e tlie \\a> loi us, it will be an object lesson to the- 

whole ot India and bv behivmg well and making the utmost use of the 
advantages the> have the} ^»lll open the waj foi others but bj obstruct- 
ing th^.\ will obstruct themsehes and obstiuct us The measuie contams 

a tiouud policv ind os it nukes foi the piogiess of self-government m 

Indi i, 1 hcaitily bupport the Resolution moved by the Honouiabla 
Su Smbaran Nair 

lnL Ho\our.vcle iJjt E D HORAEJI (Bombay Non-Muhammadan)^ 
Sir, the PtCboIution for the grant of complete selt government to the Tamil- 
spcakmg distncts of the Madras Presidenc\ which has been moved by the 
Honour ible Sir S inliaran Nair, if I nia} sa} so without appearing presump- 
tuous, sufters from certain grave defects I do not know whethei his mten- 
tion IS to experiment with this terntorj m order to watch the lesults of the 
introduction of complete self go^ emment, or whethei he thinks that the 
Tamil-spe ikiug districts are more advanced than any othei Imgmstic area 
m the country I do not believe it could be the latter, for I am sure 
in that case theie would be many besides myself who would challenge the 
soundness of such an assertion Sir, I do not think that under the existmg 
constitution it is either desirable or even possible to establish complete 
self-government m one or more piovinces I would remind the House that 
the terms of reference to the Reforms Inquiry Committee two years ago 
exphcith asked for remedies to remove the defects m the Act within its 
scope and struct me Complete provmcial autonomy which I presume the 
Honouiable Sir Sankaran Nair really means by complete self-government, 
it was said by many witnesses — official as well as non-official — ^would be 
imposbiljlc within the existing constitution I am aware that theie haa 
been a great deal of discussion both m this country and m England as to 
the exact meaning and implications of the term 'Provmcial autonomy' m 
Indian politics I will not go mto the details of this constitutional problem 
I think it 13 enough for the purposes of this debate to say that autonomy 
in any sense of the term is impossible within the existmg constitution That, 

I think, was made sufficiently clear by the reports of some of the Local Gov- 
ernments themselves on the working of the Reforms and brought out with 
great emphasis m the jMmonty Report of the Muddiman Committee Pro- 
vincial autonomy, even if it were possible, would not be desirable xmdei the 
existmg circumstances with autocracy estabhshed m the Central Govern- 
ment One of the Honourable Member's successors m the Government of 
India, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the first Law Member m the reformed Gov- 
ernment m his speech as President of the Liberal Federation at Poona three 
years ago, said that the estabhshment of Provmcial autonomy, without a 
simultaneous move towards responsibility m the Central Government, would 
lead to serious conflict between the Provinces and theoGovemment of India 
Progressive opmion m India is unammous on this point If the Honourable 
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Mover of this Resolution, instead of attempting to introduce piecemeal 
reform of this kmd, had brought in a scheme of self-govemment for India, 
compiehensive m chaiacter and including in it full responsibihty m both 
the Provmces and the Central Government with cerfcam reservations as 
regaids defence for a temporary penod, I should have been disposed to 
legaid it with deep sympathy But his piesent proposal, I fear, is im- 
possible to carry out , and on that ground alone, if on no other, I find myself 
unable to support it 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAB HAYAT KHAN (Punjab 
Nommated Non-Official) Sir, it was a gieat treat yesterday when the papei 
was read to the House, naturally the cahbie of the one who read it is such 
that the papei was veiy ably wiitten I think the paper was written for 
the whole of India, and as that chance did not occur some other via media 
had to be found to bring all that before the House, because otherwise all 
the labour would have been lost If one had not actually seen the Resolu- 
tion for which that speech was made, one would have thought that it was 
really meant for the whole of India Well as for the whole of India, I 
think it might be useful whenever the time actually comes when some 
responsible authoi’ity — say the Statutory Commission — comes out to 

see such proposals for itself Then of course all these matters 

could be lefeiTed to that Commission Sn, one of the Mem- 
bers before this also tiled to create another provmce, he was a member 

from Madras and the province was Kanada or some cunous name like that — 
we are not all experts here on the geography of Madras But if that pro- 
vmce was the same province that our friend now wants to make, then I 
cannot undemtand why this proposal has agam come up before the same 
^ House Su, if that was a separate province and this is gomg to be a separate 
one, then, including Madras itself, there will be three provmces In my 
opmion the people of the Presidency are really the best judges as to how to 
partition their present Presidency and it is not for us to do so The scheme 
m itself is very impracticable For mstance, if one provmce was given 
autonomy the other provmces which are not given autonomy would com- 
plain Next day, perhaps anothei Honomable Member may come forward 
With the request to create another provmce in exactly the same way, to 
secure the mmistenal Portfoho of it 

The Honourable Mb P C HESIKA. CHARI We want that to be 
done 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN I will 
piesently come to it and show how impracticable at is If we had our 
piovmces on a linguistic basis, then, as I said the other day, we would have 
hundreds of piovmces in India and not the 9 or 10 which we have now 
The condition of India would be exactly what it was before when there 
were so many Rajas having various parts of the country They would have 
then own armies and perhaps their own navies if the piovmce was m the 
vicmity of the sea They will be absolutely disconnected from each other 
Their admmistiations will be different as they will be under different heads 
WTiat will happen? Whenever India is mvaded, they will crumble like 
a house of cards The necessity of imity was felt only recently We all 
know that the British army is one of the best armies because it has won 
the vorld-war Next comes the French army But what happened to- 
wards the end of the war^ Though the French and the Bntish armies were 
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■\vorLmg togethoi, ifc was ?olfc that the trouble was that they were under two 
heads, ; c , the two diSeieub armies So, when the critical tune came they 
had to bring the English army under the French Generalissimo and after 
that what happened? There was success and the enemy was beaten 
So, it will be seen that unless the aiiny is of the very best material and 
had gone through the best training under one man, it will nevei stand the 
actual test for wdiich it is meant Whi^u these small States all over India 
with thou armies come together to figlit against a common foe, I thinlc it 
will bo a bad d i> for India After all m% fuend has biought this Resolu- 
tion forward because he wants to moke piogrcss Sir, only living thmgs 
can inaliC piogicss If tlicw aru dead, tlic piogiess comes to an end If the 
scheme w is such that an in\asion from outside was possible w'^here would 
this Council of State and the Leai'^latne Assembly and the rest of it 
be ^ The otlioi povers aic not going to caie foi all this So the whole 
progress will be finished 

Tun Hunolpvbu Mr (r S KH VPAEBE It will be the federated 
Indn tint will decide 


Tni: Honolpmili: Colovel Nawab Sir UMAR BLAYAT KHAN Sir, 
oue third ot India is alreud\ under the lule of Rajas Now, I think there 
will be lots of people who would sa\ Give us joui propeiiy m British 
Indi i and take our property which is situated m the territory of these Indian 
States Of couise, I kuoa that there are certain \ciw good States down 
country which ha\e got good adminish itions Our fnends m Bombay 
have also got ^omo States but from the lecent happenings they have not got 
the same ideas ibout their administration Su the people of the North 
and the South of India aie poles asundei in their ideas and many other 
things and therefore we feel that if all these various provinces are 
separated the result will be that the Punjab alone wall hn\e to fight the 
enemy on the border That Proyince alone would not be strong enough 
to fight The Punjab is the most impor^^ant part of India because if that 
IS conquered the rest of India does not count The charge of the kecs of the 
Empire has been enti listed to the Punjab in the past If one-thud of 
Indn which is already m the hands of Indian Ruling Chiefs can show" that 
It IS administered better than the British remtorv then, of course, it can 
be said that the time has come when the change suggested by our fnends 
can be made As thmgs are at present, I think his speech was out of 
place He is simply trying to put a round peg m a square hole I do not 
always adyocate that everything British is the best because I do realise 
that sometimes there are drawbacks here and there But there is no 
doubt that they are the best for keepme the country safe from inroads 
and that is \ h\ they do not take those men m the Army who have keen 
tried and have been found wanting In the some way, they have also 
found that howeyei good their fighting matenal may be, -when it comes 
to a hot climate, where there is ma^ana and other diseases, it is bound to 
deteriorate 

The Hovourvele the PRESIDENT I must ask the Honourable Mem- 
ber to come back to the Re::olution 


The Ho^’OEPA.BLE Colovel Nawvb Sip UALAPt HAYAT KHAN As to 
the Pc'^olution Sir, I have tried to pro-e that r ls impracticable to divide 
Tndia\nto =maU units and I hope the House i-ih reject it as ir has alreadv 
rejected similai measures brought forward b- xh- Earn a Eau and 

3Ir Se^hna 
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The Honourable Mr K C ROY (Bengal Nominated Non- Official) 
Sir, I nse to oppose the Resolution I do so ^vith veiy great regret, firstly,* 
because the Resolution seeks to promote the cause of self-government m 
this countiy and, secondly, because it comes from the Honourable Sir 
Sankaran Nair, a man for whom I entertam the highest esteem He 
comes to this House v^'ith great knowledge and vast experience almost 
unrivalled by any other Member of this House, and the House may very 
well be proud of his membership His proposition, howevei, Sir, is an 
unfoitunate one It postulates, in the fiist instance, the partition of the 
Madras Piesidency Those of us who come from Bengal could recall with 
great legret the unhappy and the evil legacies which the partition of Bengal 
brought about and left behind Therefore, Sii, we are bound to caution 
the House not to give assent to this proposition Sir, if you consent to 
the cieation of a new piovince of Tamil-Naidu, why leave out Andhra, 
Karnataka oi Malayalam^ What would be the administrative effect of 
such an adjustment? What would be the net financial result? 

Sir, the Honourable Sir Sankaran Naii has been carefully silent about 
finance I know that Finance is not the pet subject of constitution makers 
The Honouiable Mr- Desika Chan has spoken as a Tamihan in this House, 
but Mhat IS the verdict of the Tamil speaking race I ask him to read the' 
Hindu newspaper The Hindu newspapei has condemned the project 
in no uncertain terms and so have the vernacular ne^^spapers Where is- 
the demand then? 

Sii, I now come to the Imguistic basis In recent months I find my 
countrymen have suffeied from two obsessions One is the round table* 
conference and the other the distribution of India on a Imguistic basis 
I think the imfortunate lead was given by the Joint Committee, a refer- 
ence to Mhich was made by the Honourable Mr Creiar The portion that 
co\eis Sn Sankaran Nair*s Resolution is thus set forth m the Report T 
quote fiom page 8 

‘They are of opinion that any clear request made by a majority of the members 
of a leg^shtne council representmg a distinctive racial or linguistic temtonal unit for 
its consiitution under this clause as a sub province or a separate province should be 
taken as a prima facte case on the strength of which a commission of inquiry might 
be appointed by the Secretary of State, and that it should not be a bar to the appoint- 
ment of such a commission of irquuy that the majority of the legislative council of 
the proMUce in question is opposed to the request of the minority representing such a- 
distinctnc territorial unit ” 

This was an imfortunate recommendation I am sorry, Sir, but to the best 
of my lecollection the Joint Committee had no evidence on the hnguistia 
data The only man who could give any authontative evidence, I thmk,. 
IS Sir George Gnerson, whose name perhaps is well known to most Mem- 
bers of this House In his memorable work he has analysed the languages 
and I give a brief summary from the official red book of the India Office . 

' E\cluding the Gilgit Agency in Kashmir and the tribal areas of the North-West 
Frontier Province, where a language census was not taken, it was found in 1921 that 
the-e vcre 222 distinct languages recorded as vernacular m the Indian Empire " 

Distinct languages as distinct fiom dialects I want the House to 
considei fui one moment how it is possible to redistribute India on a hn- 
gui^^tic basis At one time I thought that my province of Bengal, which 
has one language, could be promoted to a membership of the Home Rule 
Dominions or to the status of a self-govermng colony on the basis of 
language alone, but it was only the other day I found Sir Abdur Rahim 
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^^ants Lrdu to be mtioduced in Bengal without delay Anj attempt oa 
the pirt of oiar friends to divide India on a language basis is a hopeless- 
proposition fraught With great difliculties, communal, political and geo- 
graiihical I therefore stand foi the political and geographical distribution 
of India as it stands to da\ This has been done as the result of gaeat 
oxpeiieucc b\ gie it adininistratois and so fai has stood the test of time 
and expeiience 

Xuw I come to the last point The last point is that Sii Sankaian Xau 
want:? complete scl£*go\ Linincnt which the Honoiuablc iMi Creiar des- 
eiibtd ns exiromc piovincnl self^goveinment, and which the Honourable 
^Io\ei or the llesolution subsuqucnth dLSCiibcd as Dominion status Has 
loqucsi ib without *i pirillcl m histou Has the piovmce of Tasmania, 
got Dommiou status;^ Has the province of Ontario got Dominion status^ 
You c m gi\c Dominion Status to Canada, to Austialia, but }Oii could not 
gi\c u to constituent; proMiiccs How^ is the !Movli going to adjust the 
Tamil piOMiice enjoying Dominion stilus with the Ccutial authoiity^ Does 
he 01 doL'^ Im not admit that there will bo alwa\s undei othei circumstances 
a hdei u goaLrnnunt functionm*" at the headquaiteis of the Indian Empiie? 
Luth I -Inuld like to remind the House what lias been the lesson ot 
histoi\ 111 India The Honouiable Colonel Su Lmai Ha\at Khan has 
spoken m his inimitable ^t\]e of the lessons of past hist>oi\ It vou 
allow the pio\mccs to giow unchecked, not cxicth on the lines on which 
the Biuish jiiotuices in the colonict, haae giowm it will undoubtedlv be- 
tound one da\ tint the pio\mcct> will bp^’ome a menace to the safety of 
the Ccutinl uithoiit\ and nnpaii the id( al uf an Indian nation which has 
giown is a n^^ult of Britisli administration 

The Honoliubll Sir C SANKAK \N NAIR (Madias Non-Muham- 
madan) Sn, I appreciate the couitcs\ of the Honourable Membei who has 
icplied to me T ha\c nothing to complain of in the tone of the speech, 
uoi ha\e T an\ thing to complain of in the ciiticisms he has advanced against 

pioprsals I knew^ m\ proposals in the fomi m which they stood would 
not lia\e found readv acceptance on the part of Government As I shall 
pomt out, there is only one misconstioaction m the mattei, and that is that 
the Honourable Merabei has assumed that m^ Resolution does not xequue, 
or docs not involve, an mquirw on the part of the Viceiov or the Governor 
Geneial m Council It is a request to him by this Council of State to take 
a step We only mdicate the general prmciples, and I put forwaid a 
scheme foi the purpose of shownng that I have fuUv worked out the general 
prmciple and have come to a conclusion as to the details of the scheme 
showing how the general principle can be applied Once the geneial prin- 
ciple is accepted, wKethei that should be the scheme the Yiceioy should 
accept and whether anv changes should be mtroduced mto it, are all 
matters foi bmi to consider before he makes his final recommendation to 
the Home Government as to whether they should accept it oi reject it 

Now coming to the Resolution itself Theie is only one pomt on which. 
I can see any vital difterence of opmion between mvself and my Honour- 
able fiiend who spoke on behalf of the Government That is indeed a great 
difference of opinion which has to be lecogmsed, that is, m puttmg foiward 
my scheme for a House of Commons, I put forward the prmciple of imiver- 
sal suffrage I put it forwaid for the purpose of safeguardmg the 
mterests of the masses, the mterests of the poverty-stnken people For* 
40 yeais I have been m public life and I may say that, all the time, I have- 
been advocatmg their mterests, and whenevei I have advocated their 
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gi\e \ou lughei education but it ib for those who have received it afterwards 
to educate the masses Over and o\ci and over again measmes have been 
biuught forward in tins Council oi rathei in the Council w^hicb corresponded 
to thib befoio the Refoiins, and tiie^ ha\o been thiown out on the ground 
tint the British Go\orument will nob interfere m such questions They 
said **\Yo will not interfere with au\ thing wduch inteifeies wuth caste, we 
will not luterfeic with aii> tiling which has e\en the semblance of interfering 
with religion or custom " Therefoie, apart fiom the leasons that I have 
gitcm apait from the reasons alrcad\ cited which Lord Eonaldshaj has 
gi\en, apart from the reasons which arise fiom the difference of the civilisa- 
tions which we follow, — apait from all that, apart from the pecubar consti- 
tution of the Bntiijli Go\ernment, thcie is this further reason, that it is 
the wowed policy of the British Go\ eminent not to mterfere with any of 
these obsticlcs the romo\al of winch is necessary for the amelioration of 
the lower elas:3es In effect thev sa\, We are foreigners, we do nofc 
Lnow ^ou^ religion, \our social customs, and it is not for us to interfere 
wnth them The logical conclusion is “ Wo give you the power not 
onl\ to come uj> to tins Council but to settle all that between yourselves '' 
Those aic two matters on winch we differ, and I am quite ready to recognise 
that difference I realise that difference, and if wo had popular govern- 
ment here I should be quite willing to go to the country and seek their 
suffiage on those differenceb 

Now I come to the other things on which I do not really see much 
difference except m methods So far as w'bat my Honourable fnend sayi 
of the language test is concerned I doubt whether I have made myself 
quite clear to hnn I did not |)ut forward nu> such proposition In fact 
when I heard the speeches of the Honour ible Mr Roy and the Honourable 
Mr Morirji I wondered what I was listening to It was not a reply to 
nn speech, to anything that I liad advanced I did not say that India 
should bo divided by language tests What I said was that m this 
mstmee we mnv adopt the Tamil language test, and the reason is this 
The Secretary of State said m his speech m the House of Lords that so 
far as any self government for the whole of India is concerned or any 
further Indian progiess is concerned, it is mconceivable for two reasons 
One IS on account of the Hindu-lMoslom conflict His words are quite 
clear, he says 

“If uc withdrew from India to mo ’'row the iminodiato consequences would be a 
strugtrlo a Vontranco between the ^Moslems and the Hindu population ** 

Then he threw out another challenge with reference to the demand that 
the British hoops should be wuthcliawn at an early date from India 
Ho says "You want the British Aimy to be withdrawn from India? 
What will be the probable consequences of that? He says^and I give 
it m Ills own words 

‘T have never found one wlio advocated such a course Is there, m fact, a respon 
sible leader of any school of Indian thought who will to morrow say ‘Commit to us 
at onco the fuU responsibility and wo v\all acquiesce in the withdrawal of British troops 
from India * ** 

I do not want to say whether that is right or wrong', but there it is 
How there are the gioimds on which he says he will not aUow anything 
bke Home Rule for India He went on further to say that he would 
allow that conditions in India show that each Provmoa may follow its own 
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social tendencies, its o^^n civilisation, its own development This is what 
-he actually says 

“Afford an oppoitunity to eicli Piovinco to ^\ork out its constitutional salvation ih 
iits own ^^ay “ 

Then having said that each Piovince might woik out its own salvation, 
he said another thmg He said 

‘The Madias Piesidency has showTi itself fittei an advance than any other 
Province “ 

How those are the facts on which I go He admits that the Madras 
Presidency has sho\vn itself to be fitter than any other Provmce for a 
constitutional advance We on oui part ask the Government to take 
it up Now, how can it be token up? Can the Provmce be taken as 
a whole foi this jiuipose? I do not know whether my Honourable friend 
who opposed me was here befoie the Reforms It was a gentleman who 
afterw^aids became a Member of the Government of India who wanted 
to constitute the 'Telegu speakmg districts mto a separate provmce 
Anofchei motion was brought iforwaid in this Council to constitute the 
Kanarese speakmg districts mto a separate provmce Madras has four 
languages, the Andhra, or the Telegu, the Kanarese, the Malayalam, and 
the Tamil The ]\Ialayalam is a very small provmce and whether we 
the Malayalees should go with the Tamil or with the Kanara provmce is 
a point on which I am not certam m my own mmd Considering all the 
circumstances of the case I took the Tamil provmce as a separate provmce 
wvhich may w^ell claim this constitutional advance I do not mean for 
a moment that the Telegus should not have it Let them have it by aU 
means, if they want to be separated from the Tamil provmce I do not 
say Kanara should not have it if they want to be separate from the Tamil 
provmce Naturally m this paiticular case I take Tamil as a test 
Lf the Government enteitam any doubts about it I thiow it out as a 
challenge Let them make the necessary inquiries They know well how 
to make them They can make up their mmd whether the Madras 
Piovmce as a whole does not lequire a very great advance upon the 
existing state of thmgs The lequest is not to divide India mto piovmces 
on a Imguistic basis I do not even ask for the Province itself to be 
divided on a hnguistic basis, except in this particular instance m which 
it appears to be appropriate 

Then there is the question about the Army The Honourable Member 
sa}s we are in this fortunate position m the South that we do not want 
an Araiy, but he asks me is it \ou don’t require an AiTuy? Is it 

not because the British Army is all round 'sou Qmte true, but wEy 
should we not have the benefit ot our geographical position^ If w^e are 
constituted into a piovmce and the Bntish Army is all round us m the 
interests of the Empire why should we not have the benefit of it? He 
says “Supposing the Eviden comes again Now we will not be drawn 
mto a war at all except for the purposes of the Empire Nobody is likely 
to want to fight the Tamil people We do not m]ure anybody else We 
do not wash to conquer anybody else But we may be drawm mto war 
as a consequence of being a part of the Empire In that case it is only 
nght that w^e should have the support of our Empire because we give our 
support to the Empup Mutual help will be necessary m that case He 
sa\s suppose the Em den comes again to Madras In the Tamil land, 
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there arc no tortificd ports or military or naval stations, and therefore it 
IS not liKoly 111 it the Emdcn will come to the Tamil land He says i4 
might come to Madras But Madras is not in the Taroil land and 
therefore it is then business to look after Madras Madras is half Telecii 
nnd half Tamil 

Tul Hovodr-vble Tiih PRESIDENT The Honourable Member has 
already largel} e\ceedcd his time 

luL Honoujivull Sju C SANIvARxVN NiMR Sir, I want only two 
minutes more As to the Executive Council and as to our relations 
with tlio Go\ernor General m Council, they are all implied m the Resolu- 
tion All financial arrangements that are necessary must be made by 
arruigoment between tbo Governor General and the Tamil Government 

r ha\c done with the /Honourable Member and I do not propose to reply 
to the remarks made bj other Honourable ilembcrs except to one observa- 
tion about the Indian Stales Tho principle I put forward of different 
ProMiicial Go\ernmcils wuth different constitutions is the solution for the 
Indian St ites None other has been suggested 

As to Mr Iv C Roj’b speech, I ha\o already given my answer m reply- 
ing to the Honourable .Member who spoke on behalf of Government The 
Bengal partition cut the Bengali nation into two My Resolution restores 
unity to tile Tamil speaking community 

Tim HoxouievBLb Mn J CRERAR (Home Secretary) Sir, before 
dcalmg wuth the replj made by tho Honourable and learned gentleman 
ni} own remarks, I lia\e a few words to say with legard to the speeches 
made by tho HonourablL gentleman who supported the Resolution I am 
sure that tlic Honouiahle and learned gentleman must share with me a 
considerable degree of surprise, if not at the measure, at any rate at tba 
character, of the support which lie received in this House My Honour- 
able friend !Mi Kliaparde, I foni, did not treat the Resolution with the 
same respect and consideration wuth w^hich I did The Honourable and 
learned member said that ho supported the Resolution, though he entirely 
lailcd to comprehend the scheme w^hich it set forth He thought that it 
was a simple and easy proposition based on the prmciple of punishment and 
rew^ard Was he not conscious, was he not, at any rate, apprehensive that 
there might bo a serious fallacy m the assumption that this was indeed a 
reward because more than one Honourable Membei who spoke later mdicated 
that the rosy prospects intended by the Resolution might yet prove to be 
a calamity? That may or may not be the case and I have not taken upon 
mjself to pass any final judgment upon at Now, the othei supporter of 
the Resolution, a member of the commumty for whose benefit this Resolu 
tion IS being moved, also gave it a very quahfied measure of support JLn 
a strange way he contrived to support the Resolution, while (iissociatmg 
himself to a very large extent from its contents The Honourable gentle- 
man drew a poetic and, mdeed, a pathetic picture of a gallant little bark 
struggling out from haibour to the open seas to breast and confront the 
dangers of what he called the bureaucratic gales It rather touched me 
It touched me particularly to find that at least one of the passengers on 
that httle bark was already trembling for his owm safety and even 
before it had left the quay was busily engaged m jettisoning the^eater 
part of its cargo Well, Sir, those are the views which have ’ ^ 

"by the supporters of this Resolution 
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I now luui to the reply which (he Jlonourable gontlcinnu has made 
huusolf I should like to ackuow lodge, m the lir^t mstunce, the courtesy* 
with which ho admits that I did endea\our to meet his Itesohitiou lu i 
spirit of jiulitial oud candid inquiry But ho said that theic was only 
one vit d point of dUTcioiico between us I will come to that vital point 
of difToicnco, ns ho called it latoi, but I mjscif must interpolate if this is 
one. that Iheio aio ub Joast tw'o \ dally important points of diffeicnce 
botw’’oen us The fiist, and to my luiud the most vital, point of difterenco 
IS tho diffcienco we have as to what exactly this Itesolutiou purports to do 
The Honouiablo and loaiued goutlcman said that it was not intended to 
preclude an inquuy I wull ask the House merely to examine w'hafc the 
Eesolutiou says, and to obsoive that, if Honoiuablo Members approve 
of this Eesolutiou and accept it, they wull be committed not to any inter- 
piotatious that may conceivably bo put upon tho Eesolution but to its 
actual loinis and implications I say, therefore, that this Eesolution does* 
not invito this House to embark upon an inquiry 

Tue Honouiuvbll Sir C SANIuMlAN NAIE Will the Honourable 
Membei allow mo to mtoriupb him? I did nob say that tins House is not 
to make an inquiry It invites the Viceioy to make tho mquir}^ 

The Honouiuvble Mr J CEEEAE It does not invite or recommend 
to the Goveinoi General lu Council 

The Honourable Mr P 0 DESlIOi CHAEI The Eesolution says. 

advise His Majesty *s Govoinmcnt to take such steps as may be re- 
quired"' Does that not include an inquiry? 

The Honourable Mr J CEEEAE It does not include an inquny on 
the geneaal pimciples of the Eesolution Tho House will be committed to 
advising the Governor Geneial in Council nob to inquire mto the merits 
of the piopoBition contamed m this Eesolution but to take steps to carry 
them mto effect That is a totallj diffoxeut thing from mstitutmg an inquny 
I have myself said throughout that I am by no means opposed to the 
institution of inqmries mto tbeso laige constitutional questions, which ought 
to be exhaustive and minute But befoie I come to that pomt, I wish to 
deal very biiefly with what the Hououiablc !Momboi called tho vital differ- 
ence ^of opmion between us If I may bo permitted to do so, I should 
like, Sii, to collect what was, I am suie imconsciously and madv^'ertently, 
a misiepiesentation of what I said I pointed out to tho House that the 
Honourable gentleman p^oposod to confoi upon wdint lie himself called the 
depiessed classes a univeraal auffinge oi practically a univeisnl suffrage 
togethei with the lofoiendum Now, I novel oxpiessed myself as opposed 
to the extension of the suffrage to all oi any classes of the population of 
this coimtry who have leached such a stage of political development that 
they can m thoir own mtoiests and m the mteiests of tho countiy safely 
be entiaisted with it I never committed myself to any such proposition 
and I do entirely disavow it What I did say was that the House w^ould 
do well to inquire whether such an electorate as the Honourable Membei 
adumbrated is as yet sufficiently well organised and sufficiently capable 
of talving advantage of this expedient to have it cnlrusted to it, because, 
wffiilo the Honourable Member proposes to confer ibis suffrage, he provides 
no means of regulating or controlling the manner m which it should bo 
exercised He gave fhe cinide elements of political power mto the hands 
of what ho himself admits is a body not yet fully politically developed. 
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of selection foz these t\\o import mb appointments, and the Mover of the 
amendment seeks to establish further that that field should in no way 
be narrowed My Honouiable fuend, Su Umai Hajat Khan put forward 
the contention that he did not tlnnlc tliat the selection should be restricted 
to any one class of peison m India to the exclusion of any other class 
who had Indian cxpenencc and had practicalK lived m India I agree 
with that, not fiom any racial consideiation but simply from the point 
or Mew of “let us have the best men, the best brains, for these appouit- 
ments“ 

Tnc Hovourable jMr G S ICSAPAEDE Sir, I am very glad and I 
feel thankful to the Honourable Council for giving a favourable reception 
to this Eesolution I may state foi the information of my friend Eaja 
Eampal Singh, that Pnvy Councillors get no pay at all All these Judges — 
there are 28 Judges sitting in the Judicial Committee — get no pay absolute- 
ly It IS only two Judges who went from India and were living m the 
country and had to incur expenditure for going to London who got w^hat is 
called an indemnity or allowance of £400, otherwise the whole thing is 
honorary 

The HoNouRiVBLE Eaja Sm EAklPAL SINGH Why should Enghshmen 
who go to England and w^ork there get the same pay as Indians? 

The Honourable Mr G S KHAPAEDE It is not mtended for them 
However, I am very glad to see that my Eesolution has been well received 
and my meamng has been made clear Nobody has accused me of com- 
munal ideas As I said before if the amendment as it stands is passed 
I shall be very glad, but if the amendment goes, I am not likely to be very 
sorry for that My mam proposition is there That is what I care for 
These are my remarks m reply 

The Honourable Mr J CEEEAE (Home Secretary) Sir, I have 
very few remarks to make and I do not propose to detam the House long 
I should like to associate myself with the feelmg of gratification expressed 
by the Honourable Mover at the reception of his Eesolution, with the 
amendment proposed by Sardar Charanjit Singh Indeed the proposal is 
of such manifest advantage to India that I could have hoped that it would 
have been passed without even a smgle dissentient voiQe m this House 
Some of the criticisms that have been made are indeed rather surprising 
The Honourable Ea]a Sir Eampal Smgh apparently accused the Bntish 
people and the British Treasury of some stingmess m lEe matter, but I 
should like to pomt out to the Honourable Member that for nearly 100 
years the Bntish Treasury has paid — and without any contribution from 
India — the salanes, meagre as they are, of two Judges appointed from 
Indian courts and they piopose now to pay half the salanes of the two 
Judges to be appomted on the basis suggested m this Eesolution, two Judges 
who, from the information I have given, would be employed for a great 
part, if not the whole of their time, m hearmg Indian appeals It is some- 
what astonishmg that stmgmess should be attnbuted to the British Treasury, 
because to me the pioposal seems one of great generosity, one which is an 
exceedingly good bargain for India, and one whi^ India and this House 
ought to accept witl^ veiy warm recognition of the spmt m which it has 
been made 
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l h uul\ one \Ntrd \noro io sij, and iliut is \Mth regard to the \jowb 
t\]i« s^d In Ihinour Monbt r > oppubUe in respect of the selection to bo 
nud» to tin- ivn jui is if th Ih oluliun is icts pled and i£ Ills Alsjost} 's 
niui\ n 1 n* m upt>n u Ihc Ilonoui d)lc Mi Cliaii^ whoso 

ni,ini in uid mr i onstnntionul fonn I un gl \d to welcome, mil 

ukH I thiiin sM tbit the n,,ud for ronshtiitjonal fonn ro which bo 
nun ^ h Hivinsl tin lUenUoji of llio ITouhO is the real reason win it is ^ery 
tnuh'^irddo ind *<1 to nl un un restrafnai uhdhOciei on the Cioun m 
I/I il (ne » ! ( tj< n \> iln' fronour ihle Aforer of the ninondment veiy 
n, htl ^ nd tin on!v ^^ipnlitiou tint ue ought to make is that mont and 
he Jiiti ir <pi dun nan for |n rionning J)i<^ special /unctions likely to 
*h < n ho Tnd^t 'A Iiould h thu sole gnidincr consuler ition and wo can 

-iftiv I iM did o Hn t\ and In ad\nors 

djir lIoMu !\Mi Tin I^RPSIDFST din’ original question was that tho 
luhV yin^ Ih olidion in dojui d 

*' fh ^ ( till r^on/nioivK lu tin (^nurer tuainl in Conned to t'lko slops to 
cur* 

1 t Vv \ t * of fxW *ir< s]>n*n)nnint lln> udnaciunni of the snlarie*^ paid to 
Ii l vti luiiid 1 *d 111 Msjt Pros Council Iiulnu experience 

In ^ n lie Itnl/i ; tl Cnnwiutt*(' uiul< r tJju provisions of Iho Judicial 
r< nnn Vc' of t*> In »r Inflnn ipjn il**, 

i2) thit iIm V In [nr oDs j)u t t d of riCuiit luioukdgo of Indian law and 

prir JC4 itid 'Jnll Ijt* of Imlun rlrnucilo* 

f3) Pi U tli/ir ^'ihr; )ul) P XJICOO ptr annnm t ich, half of which shall bo paid 
fi * ji Ijid) ill r< w nin -i . uni 

(1) tl t tiiuia.^ inv pi r od wJun Uiis ^dirv is enjovtd an> pension pavablo to 

l}«r ff th ni fi Jin Tndi ui ruviuncs shall 1 

Suu wlutli vn umendment has boon moved 

Ihit u) chn o 2 tlnf vords * uul sii ill ho of Indini domicile* bo omi* cd ** 

Iho question [ htuc to put m that Uioao words be omitted 

The motion wa^ adopted 

Tin no»Obn\iin riii TTIESIDKXT Tho question then /nt tlic Reso 
luiion, ah amended, ha adopted 

The motion was adopted 


3/ondat/ 8th March, 1926 

RESOLUTION RE PRIVILEGES AND ^TVTIS OP ^ ' 

THE COUNCrr. OF STATE 
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Befoie I proceed to the subject mattei of my Resolution, you will pexmifc 
me to make a brief reference to the position of this House "The bi-cameral 
system of the Central Legislature was brought into eMsteuce by the 
Montagu- Chelmsford Report Before that, Sir, as you aie aware, we had 
the Imperial Legislative Council, and we weie brought up consequently cn 
the tradition of a smgle chamber government, oi lather a smgle chamber 
legislature It is not sxn’prismg to me, therefore, Sn, that, owmg to igno 
ranee and owing to our past tiaimng, there have been malevolent attacks 
upon the privileges of this House and upon the privileges of its Membeis 
As to what 13 likely to be the position of this House in the near future, my 
own reading is this The bi-cameral system has come to stay Even when 
the Statutory Commission comes out— I am soiTy I am not giomg to pro 
phesy the date — even when it co nes out, it will not go mto the question i f 
the existence of this House I he existence of this House has got to bo 
accepted by them as a cardmal principle of the Indian constitution Their 
business will be to find out whether a second chamber is not needed m 
the provinces In my humble opinion, Sn, if theie had been a second 
chamber m the provmces, there would not have been what is known is 
the deadlock This is the position of the House to-day, but it is not to 
consider the position of oui House to day that I have placed my motion 
befoie you It concerns not even the pnvileges of the House, it concerns 
the privileges of the Members Sir, I was gratified to find that the 
Muddiman Committee, with which you weie connected, had gone mto the 
matter in some detail I will read only a small "extract from the proceed- 
ings of that great body It runs as follows 

** It has not been suggested to us from any source that the legislatures m India- 
should be provided with a complete code of po^^ers, privileges and immunities as 
(IS the case with most of the legislatures m other parts of the Empue ” 

And fulther on the Committee says 

“ Eventualh no doubt similar provision will be made in the constitution oi British 
India But we are of opimon that at present such action would be premature ” 

I am in full agreement with this view But, Su, the Committee 
thought it fit to make thiee ver^ definite recommendations, and these run 
as follows — 

** Members of all the legislate e bodies constituted under the Act should he- 
ave mptoJ from 

(i) ser\iiig as juiors or assessors, and 

(n) arrest and imprisonment for civil causes during meetings of the le^slatures 
in question and for periods of a week before and after such meetings ** 

They go on to say 

This recommendation should, however, npt be dealt witli as a question of privilege 
hul b> 'imendment of, or action under, the ordinary la'vv 

And the third recommendation, Su, which this Committee made, runs 
as follows 

** The corrupt influencing of votes within any of the legislative bodies bv bribery, 
intimidation and the like should be made a penal offence, and this should not be 
dealt with at present as a question of privilege ** 

bir, these aie the recommendations of the Muddiman Committee and 
these tluce, Sir, foVm a very valuable set of privileges which ore cherished 
by the members of the Bntish Parliament Those w^ho are conversant 
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with \\ritiDgs on tins subject oi even with the book wiitten by Sn Erskine 
may know how these privileges are pni^ed by Parhamentarians m England 
I should lilce to see these recommendations given effect to by the Govern- 
ment at an early date But, Sii, to day I wish to place before this House 
the principal references which the Committee I am proposing will go mto 
The first was raised the other day in a discussion on Di Eama Eau’s Eeso- 
liition, namely, the question of the well-known prefix ‘'Honomable '' To 
that question the learned Law Member of the Government of India gave 
a conclusive reply But I claim, Sir, that my Committee, when it is con- 
stituted, will have the right fuither to explore the matter, but I hope, Sir, 
the result will not be altogether different In fact, Sir, when I read the 
official report of the debate m the other House on the paper pulp mdustry, 
m one page, the speaker bemg Mr Abdul Haye, I find that the members 
of that democratic body are described no less than m 12 places as "'Hon- 
ourable Members Even the President of that body descnbes the Legis- 
lative Assembly as the ""Honourable House, — a thmg almost unknown 
in the traditions of the British House of Commons I will not quarrel 
with their ngihts and their privileges, but I should like to make a present 
of that page to my Honourable 'friend Air Eamadas Pantulii, who, I regret 
do see, is absent to-day 

Next comes the question of the daily allowances This has been a 
iiiornj question for a long time My views on the subject are very well 
known I am not m favour of a daily allowance, I am in favour of i 
consolidated annual allo^^ance or salai'y to the Members to give them a 
definite economic interest m Parhamentary and legislative duties 

Then comes the question of tiavellmg allowance I am in favour of 
‘giving Members a silver or a gold pass to travel from then own homes to 
the capitals of British India Then comes the question of accommoda- 
tion at Eaisma which will take an acute shape next year when the Legisla- 
"ture moves on to the new Paihament House Already, Sir, Members of 
the Legislative Assembly have taken necessary steps m that direction, but 
we for our part have done httle 

Then, Sir, lastly is a question of very far-reaching importance, that is 
that for the supphes for this House we are dependent on the vote of the 
Legislative Assembly The Order Paper which we got only yesterday con- 
iiams no less than six motions which affect the mterests of this House I 
want my Committee to find out a formula whereby this could be avoided 
I fully recognise, Sir, that the democratic body has a right to vote upon 
supplies of the Government of India, but the Committee I propose could 
discover a convention whereby that r^ht of vote should not be used with a 
view to launching an attack upon the privileges of the Members of this 
House With these few words, Sir, I co mm end the motion to the accept- 
ance of the House 

The Honourable AIr S E DAS (Law Alember) Sir, I do not propose 
to deal with the speech of the Honourable the Alover at this stage beyond 
statmo* that the Government are prepared to support the Eesolutron, but 
I should like to make it quite plam to the House that, m supportmg the 
Eesolutron, Government do so without prejudice to the attitude of ^he 
Hovemment members of the Committee to any question which might be 
raised m that Committee, and without piejudice ^to the Government’s 
rattitudo to any recommendation which that Committee might make 
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ueie deprived ot even the due shaie of then daily necessities such as salt, 
besides being compelled to toiego then conveniences, as a lesult ot increase 
m the postal lates and railway fares The cry of Eetienchment was, 
at this stage, raised throughout the length and breadth or the land and 
even the Government of India were forced to give heed to pubhc opinion 
The aid of the “ Inchcape axe was at once sought for, which did its Avork, 
so far, admirably well It pruned all the noxious growrths in the subordi- 
nate ranks of the services, leavmg the top severely alone Even the 
mihtarv was subjected to a cut, though the cut was not deep enough and 
to the satisfaction of the public The Heaven boin Seiwices are, of course, 
untouchable and so had to remain outside the pale of the Inchcape Com- 
mission To elevate them and to improve then status, was the work of 
another commission, the Lee Commission, and that is beside our pomt now 
The Inchcape Committee also found it rather delicate to approach the 
Honomable the M nisters and the Members of the various legislative bodies 
with their weapon so soon The Mmisters m the various Provinces, however, 
voluntaiilv siuiendeied and offered then own quota of sacrifices, those in 
Madras consenting to forego Bs 1,000 per mensem each, out of their 
salaries With regaid to the Councils, the Committee, while pomtiug out 
that the expenditure undei the head ‘‘Legislative Bodies*’ had mcreased 
from Es 1,71,000 actuals m 1913-14 to Es 7 lakhs according to Eevised 
estimates and to Es 8,50,000 accordmg to the budget estimates of 1922-23, 
made the following observation at page 127 of their Eeport 

“ The large increase which baa taken place m eTpenditnre since 1913 14, is due to 
the appointment of full timed presidents, since the expansion of the New councils, 
the longer sittings held undei the reformed constitution and the grant of more Liberal 
allowances to Members present m Delhi and Simla The bulk of the increase is 
inevitable but we feel that the mattei of reduction oi otherwise in travelhng and other 
allowances is one that should be left to the Legislature 

The leasons for this decision aie not far to seek The Inchcape Committee 
knew that the Legislatave Assembly and the Council of State would 
realize the gravity of the situation and would themselves take the initiative 
m this lespect and so left the whole question to the good sense of the two 
Houses So far as the Legislative Assembly was concerned, their anti 
cipations weie fulfilled The Assembly decided, at the time of votmg of 
Demands m connection with the Budget for 1923-24, to reduce the daily 
allowances admissible undei the old lules to the Honourable Members 
of that House Undei the old rules, for 7 days befoie the commencement 
of a Session and for seven days aftei the conclusion of a session, Members 
of the Assembly as well as Honomable Members of this House could have 
their daily allowances The Assembly thought that this was extravagant 
and reduced the grant of daily allowances to 3 days, before the commence- 
ment of a Session and 3 days aftei This was no doubt a voluntary saciv- 
fice on the pai4 of the Assembly m the mterests of economy Subsequent- 
ly, when the allowances foi the Members of the Council of State came 
undei discussion, theie was a motion made by one of the Honourable 
Membeis to reduce the dady allowances of this House and also to reduce 
the travellmg allowances It may heie be pointed out that m the matter 
of tiaveUing allowances, the Honomable Members of this House have the 
privilege of reserving a fiist class laAwaj compaidment for their personal 
use and drawmg the actual cost of reservation m lieu of 1-^ths first class 
fare admissible under the rules The then Law ilembei, the Honourab^ 
Dr Mian Sii Muhammad Shafi, intervened and appe^aled to the Mem^ijf 
of the Legislative Assembly not to press these motions there but to 
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them to the Council of State to decide The Resolutions weie ^jthdiaira 
m the Assembly, on the Honouiable the Law Member giving an under 
taking to place a motion before this House for the levision of Qie rules re- 
gaiding daily and travellmg allowances admissible to the Honourable Mem- 
bers of this House and to take away the privAege of reservmg a first class 
compartment from the Ofiicial Members Accordmgly, on the 17th July, 
1923, the Honourable the Law Member moved a Resolution before the 
old Council m the following terms 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that, ^vltb effect 
from the beginning of the next Session, the travelling and other allowances of the 
Members of the Council of State be placed on the same footing as those of Members of 
the Legislative Assembly ** 

But the old Council stood unmoved and adamant "^Tule most of the Hon- 
omable Members were willing to foiego at least the 4 days* daily allowances 
at the commencement and conclusion of a Session, they were not prepared 
to give up the privilege they enjoy m regard to railway travellmg They 
said an effect 

Kmgs may come and kmgs may go, 

But we must go m saloons all the same 

The discordant note was first struck by a European Member, the Honour 
able Sir Edgar Holberton, hailmg from Burma as the lepresentative of 
the Burma Chamber of Commerce He said 

“ Most of US are people of a certain age m life, busy men, people whom it does 
not do any good to be hustled and bustled and crushed m railway carnages ** 

If this IS the lot of first class railway passengers, I wonder what must be 
the fate of third class passengers, who are huddled together m each com- 
partment in numbers far m excess of the seatmg accommodation pro- 
vided therem? The Burma trade magnate s descnption of the woes of 
a first class passenger was, to say the least of it, bordering on exaggera- 
tion Among the other dissentients, who were ^ sons of the soil, one 
Honourable Member said that the privileges and dignities of the House 
should be mamtained at any cost A third HonouraWe Member began to 
attribute motives to the Legislative Assembly but had to withdraw his 
remark subsequently A fourth Honourable Member suggested a compro- 
mise by which the Resolution was to have effect until the financial condi 
tions of the Government of India improved The only sohtaiy voice that 
was heard m support of that Resolution was that of Su Maneckji Dadabhoy 
from the Central Provinces The motion was finally put to the vote and 
negatived Thus ended the history of the first onslaught against the allow- 
ances of the Honourable Membeis of this Coimcil I cannot say i! my 
Resolution vn\l share the same fate I have ventuied to put it before you 
with the full hope that you will reconsider the old decision If this Reso- 
lution IS earned, a saving appioximately of Es 15,000 pei annum might 
be anticipated The financial condition of the Government of India is no 
better now Theie is the huge millstone of the provincial contnbutioh still 
hanging heavily lound the necks of Madias, the Punjab and the United 
Provmces The transfen ed half m the several piovinces is as starved as 
ever and no improvements can be effected on the life-givmg, life-ennobhng 
and life-sustainmg branches of admuustration such as the departments of 
iledicine, Education and Industries are You know this Resolution has 
been blessed already by the Government of India and sprinkled by the 
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LegJbKitue AsjjCinbh It now iciuaius for tlus Coimcil i\holelicaifcedl 3 ^ to 
adopt it With these uoids I commend it foi yoiii kind acceptance 
liiL nosouiaULL V EAAfADAS PANTULU (Madras Non- 
Muhammcdaii) Sir, I beg to move the following amendment to the Ilcso 
lution mo\ed bj m\ Honounblo friend Di Eama Rao 

* I lilt tin*? Coiait-il rccoaunc/J<J3 to tlio Governor Gcnernl in Council thnt tho 
^Knxblr^ of tins Council Iki pi ictd on tho s'lino footing ns tho Members of the 
It^isltlnL \v>tinhl\ in tht^ milter oi honouis, Linoluinents md allowances** 

On second thoughts I coiibulored that in> friend who moved the original 
llcboluuou ^\as, perhaps well nd\ibod m fraihiug it in the way ho did, 
because he did not m\ue liis fonmdable oHjciul colleagues into the combat 
Mj amendment, as the House will notice, embraced tho officials also 
bec lu^e I nanfioned tlio word 'Mionours" At picsent in addition to tho 
nhaiuiges which vc nnn oflicml ’Members cnjo\ in the matter of allow- 
niict b ind emoluments all oi us enjo} the pnvilcgo of prefixing the word 
Honour iblc'* to our names and therefore iny amendment applies to 
oihcml as well as to non ofiicml Members of tins House Sir, in moving 
this amendment, I wish to assure this House that I have not the slightest 
intention of compromibing tfie diguitj or wounding the Busceptibilities of 
an\ Section of this House 

Tun HoNociLVDLn Colonel Nv\. vb Siu UMAR HAYAT KBLiVN Quea- 
tion"^ 

Tan Hu >oliivble Mn V RAMADAS PANTULU If I had not beheved 
m the dignity and the use of this House, 1 would not have myself sought 
election to it 1 here fore, I ma\ assure mv Honourable friend Sir Umar 
Ha\ it Khan tli it I nnx at one with him m doing nothing to lower the 
prcbtige or the lionour of this House I also beg to assure this House that, 
po fur as the present Resolution is concerned, I am perfectly wiling to 
concede that the gentle dignit} of the representatives of the anstocracy, 
the benevolent autocraev of the representatives of the bureaucracy and the 
sound idealism of the representatives of the democracy are all harmoniously 
blended m tbi*> Chamber At the some time, I wish to point out that 
this Houst. IS so constituted bv the framers of the reformed constituhon 
as to be a prcponderatingly elected Chamber, following the models of the 
later constitutions both m the Dominions apd on the Continent And some 
of you vho vx^re here when His Excellency the Viceroy dissolved the first 
Council of State might rememoer that he drew pomted attention to the 
laetr that this House consisted or a majontv of elected representatives, and 
that statement w\s coupled with the prormse that, as time '^ent on and 
His E\ce]hnc} found incre'^‘=mir confidence m the Hou-e perhaps hv wav 
of rcapcnsr e oo oucrction His Exeeilencv would trv to diminish th^. officii 
nd increase Che n3n-cfiicral st-en^h of the Council Therefore, 
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Theiefore, when I have aBhed for the Meinbeis of this Council being placed 
on the same footing as the Members of the Legislative Assembly, 1 have 
done nothing which violates oi offends oui notions of digmty Dignity 
attaches to the individual Members of this House and not to this Chambei 
as a wliolo Theiefoie, if ue can be elected lepiesentatives eithei of this 
House oi of the othoi House, I really do not see how wo suffer in dignity 
or prestige by being lAated on the same footing as the Membeis of the 
othei House 

I just looked into the piactice that obtains in the Dominions Paiha* 
meats and m some of the continental countries within the short time I 
had at my disposal, and I find that in the matter of emoluments, honours 
and allowances the Meinbeis ot tlie lower and uppei Houses in many coun^ 
tiics aie placed c\aetly on the same footing In Austialm the Meinbeis of the 
Senate and the iMombeis of the House of Eopresentatives both get a fixed 
allowance of £400, and also get a free rujh\^ay pass Similarly, m South 
Afiica the klcmbcis of the Senate and the Members of the Assembly aio 
entitled to the same allowance, thev get £400, and aic entitled to a ficc 
railway pass In Hiance, as you peih,aps know, the Membexs of the Senate 
and the Chambei of Deputies get 9,000 francs tind theie is no distinction in 
other matters In Denmaik the Members of the Landsthing, that is the 
"^iDver House, and the Members of the Polkething, that is the Lower 
House, get the same emolurnents Therefore, in. those countries vhich are- 
self-governing, the Members of the Upper House evidently do not feel 
that their dignrty suffers in any way by their being placed on the same 
footing as Members of the Lower House It is true that m Canada there 
33 a distinction, but m the Canadian constitirtion, the Upper House has come^ 
m for a lob of adverse comment 

Tim HovoujiABLr Mr PHIROZE C SETHNA Eiom? 

Tnr Hovourable Mr V EAMADAS PANTULU From man}' critics 
I can quote from Goldwin Smith He says m ‘'Canada and Canadian 
affairs’' that the Uppci House, surrounded by derisive state, enjoys an 
ironical respect He says that the ceremonious environment, the social 
precedence and the attributes of the Senators are trappings oi impotence 
No doubt he uses very stiong language, but there are other critics as well 
of the Canadian Upper House Therefore, I do not think that the privi- 
leges which the Senatois enjoy have enhanced their dignity, but found 
many detractors It all depends on the way we conduct the affairs of the 
State and not on the name we give ourselves I do not wsh to enter 
into the finincnl question, because my HonourabJe friend Di liania Eao 
ha^ dealt with it Hut though tlip* amount spent on the Members of the 
Council of State as additional allowance may be small comparatively, the 
question is whether rve are not prepared to place oursches on a footing 
whicli IS equal to that of the popular representatives of the Assembly, 
especi il]\ as r\e aio diawn fiom classes not different from those from which 
the "Members of tlie other House are drawn 

The electoral qualifications may be of a different type but any one 
of us rnaj be there oi any one of them may be here A member 
of any Legislature is entitled to be a Member of any other Legis- 
latuie e 7 , a klembei of a local Legislative Council can be a Member 
of the Assembly or of the Council of State I think fiom the 
ta\-pi}<^r’s point of^viL\ it is also necessary to ensure that the elected 
represent itivcs of the Upper Chamber do not draw any more than what 
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jb absoluteh neccssai} Iii it ib necosstui that the whole quosfciou 

oi the emolvuiieuts bhoulil bu gone lulo, aud if any Alemboi of bhiB Houao 
had piopobcd \ Kesolutiou ioi the ivppombiueuti of a GoumuUco to go mto 
the whole qucbiiun, I would have glftdl} welcomed such a pioposal I may 
imoim the lionom ible Mombcis here tint in bomo Pailiameuta like Iho 
South Auicm P 'hnncubovci^ Mt^mbei of the Si-iiato who abbonis hiuuiclf 
101 1. d IV lObOb io If attendauce in this Ghamboi ib sought to bo enfoiccd 
and \i It IS I ud down that w^e will have to toifoit a poilion of oui omohuncuts 
101 c%Lis d n ’b vb^^tuce, it would not be i bid idea Tho idea would be 
to ait to \tUnd lo then duty Tho whoK^ question is one of 

unreh ]iroMdn)g the mci^'biiv niuaub fui the IVhiubcis to attend to their 
duties in ihib Cliimbti T will llunorou vltv stiongl) uigo on tins House 
tho d''*sir ibtlitv ui uci jhing the lle^olution in iho foun m wluch it has been 
ameudea b} me 

One word more and I have done I gave notice of a similai Eesolution 
m the iubl Council ol bt ite bin n wsb not reached hecuube I could not ballot 
for it beloro tin busnn-b t)t the Iloubu w \, o\ei Tlmetoio it is not a new 
idea diat h is struck me As I iw in\ imnd Di Buna Bao bringing a 
Besolution m a lona wh ui ‘ 7 ul>bisuti dh igreed with mine, I have nieiely 
biougbt m an nneiidmt ni I q>pe 0 to \oxi not to attach my vciy gieat 
weight to th^ word * iroiioin ibb Oi course wc irc ill honouiablo men 
and I know will be lionoui ibK unu without tins jnefix, aud our honour 
depi^nds not upon calhng our^ihi,^ * ihuuau ible * hut on the wav m which 
wc sategu ird thccountrv^ honoin With tlu woids Sn I commend 
mj amendment for the icciptir^t m t!u> Uoii^» 


The HoNOLivcrn Mn S DAS fLiw ^loinbcrj Sii, wdiilc the 
GoAcinineni ue picjimd to Ui^lcome tin original Besolution if tho nom 
official itauherb tluuk he tu a, I uu wtcud Govevumewt oppose 
this imendunnl, unlv bcLau:?i ii aPo bi ek^i to dt‘al wilh tho que^t^on 
of honours The conuriiKUi ^>1 honnui i is • j>ierogati\e of tho Ciowm 
W'luch m tin-, cuiuur} duhgit^d to Ihs Ixtulbncv fho \ iccio} and 

not to the Cociinoi Geiui d m ('oujhmI Tluumrr tho Govornoi General 
m Council is n«>t cuiutnud wuh the (jiustioii of tho lionour wluch the 
Meinbcis or tins Tfouse be n md I vould Iilvi to point out that fl Eesolu 
tion which stwks tu iccnmuu nd tliH to tiu' G(Utinor Goneial in Council 
IS in u ser^e not r< dh m ouLi hec lUbO (lu* Govoiuoi General m 
Counnh as I pomUd out, his no jjo ' ei with lehionco to tho question of 
thti comuineni of idh>^ 'riuil i. one oi tin us-ons whv tho Govern 
ment arc op])osmg lliu aincmlnicnt 

Besides that I \,fiUld u^! tliu ilou^e to tonsidci whether 
not, in net, he a dibtuiction lutWtMi tho two Chambers, 
all, tins IS a icvising Chimlki lu d I think that, although find 
or two cvccptunis die irnnoinahh Movei of tho ainendnirnt ^ 0 t ^ 
^rthcr m\c*,tigatinn that pi icta ilh ill tlic revising 
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The Honourable Mr K C KOY (Bengal Nominated Non-OflSoial) 
Su, if you will permit me, I will move an adjournment of the debate 
stne die I will give my reasons In the fiist place I do not consider 
that an open House is the pioper place foi a discussion of piivileges In 
all other countries it is discussed by a Committee of the House, and if 
my fiiend Di Eoma Eao will, towaids the latter part of the Session, 
move foi a Committee, we shall be very glad to support him I have 
already consulted my fnend Bi Eama Eao on this point and he is not 
altogethei opposed to an adjournment of the debate I will give you my 
furtbei reasons My fiiend Mi Eamadas has lefened to Colonial practice, 
but I think he is shghtly mistaken about Austialia In Australia Members 
get £1,000, m South Mrica it is £400 and m Canada it is 4,000 dollars 
for both Houses But, Sn, in India the conditions aie quite different 
All these Membeis have no pmspect of getting into the Cabinet of the 
Empue for a good many years to come, and they serve only as non official 
advisers Many of them aie even out of pocket I myself, although I 
have not been able to receive a single penny so fai, have been out of 
pocket foi doing what I consider my effective pailiamentaiy duties I 
think, Su, the time has come when the whole question should be con- 
sidered on a bioadei outlook than the paiochial needs of this House 
In my opimon, Sir, I feel that we should consider the present legisJators 
as well as the prospective legislators and give them an economic mteiest 
in their parliamentary duties I have often felt that the duties asked of 
Members are bad^ and indifferently done because of the Members having 
no mterest m commg long distances and attending to then parliamentary 
duties With these observations, Sn, I piopose that the discussion be 
adjourned sme die 

Tue Honourable the PEESIDBNT As Honouiable Members are 
aware, it is entirely within the discretion of the Chair whether it will 
accept an amendment of the nature which has been moved by the Honour- 
able Mr K C Eoy and put it to the House Theie aie obviously 
occasions when a motion of that kind should not be put to the House It 
seems, however, that the Honourable Movei of the amendment has 
given some cogent reasons why the debate should be adjourned I say 
that Without desiring to express any opiruon on the merits of the case at 
all I theiefore accept his amendment and I put it to the House The 
amendment moved is 

“ That this discussion be adjourned stne ** 

Membeis will, for the present at all events, confine themselves to that 
amendment 

The original motion was 

That the Resolution standing m the name of the Honourable Dr Rama Rao be 
adopted ** 

Since which an amendment has been moved by the Honourable Mr 
Earn id 18 Pantulu to substitute other words foi the text of the original 
Resolution, and a fuithei amendment has been moved, that this discussion 
bo adjourned 3xne dxo 

The question is 

'* That this discussjpn he adjouined stnc die ** 

The motion was adopted 
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loth Febniauj, 1926 

RESOLUTION RE THE ROYAL COmnSSION ON AGRICULTURE 

The HoxouRviiLL 'Mn K C ROY (Bengal Nominated Non-officml) 
With \oiu peimissiou Su, I beg to mo\e 

** TJiat this Council lecomniends to tho Go\einor Genoial in Council to lay on the 
table of this House the corfespondcnct that has passed between the Government of 
India, the Secietar\ of State ind tlie PioMncial Governments on the question of tho 
appomtnient ot a Ro^al Commission on Agucultuie 

Su, I make no apolog\ to this House foi bimging this veiy simple 
motion befoiG them This is oul\ a foimal motion and asks foi the publi- 
cation of the papeis, ind I feel ^iheady indebted to the Honoiuable Su 
Muhammid Habibulhh, whose appointment as the Leadei of this House 
we all w^elcome, foi placing ceitain papeis and coirespondence that passed 
between the Go\einment of India and the Pio'vincial Governments on the 
table of the Legislative Assembh r and I hope, Sir, he will meet our wishes 
by placmg the papeis and coiiespondence that passed between the Govern- 
meat of India and the Secietaiy of State on the table of this House Sir, 
I have adopted this noimal Pailiamentaiy formula to give this House an 
oppoitunitv of debating tins impoitant question, that is the appointment 
of a Royal Commission on Agiicultuie, and I hope the House will bear with 
me for a few minutes on the subject 

Fioin the coiiespondence which has been placed on the table of tho 
Legislatne Assembly, it is evident that the initiative foi the Royal Com- 
mission did not come fiom the Piovmces It eithei came fiom the 
Government of India oi from the Secietary of State In my opinion, it 
was a veiy unusual pioeeduie to adopt when we consider that Agiicultuie 
is a piovmcial tiansfeiied subject I however find, Su, that when the 
oflicial communication fiom the Government of India was sent out to the 
provinces, it met with a cold lesponse from some of the majoi provmces, 
w^hile otheis welcomed it Foi the benefit of this House, I will read onl\ 
two letters, one fiom the Government of Bombay, which has given a veiy 
cogent answei to the Goveinment of India The Bombay Government 
states 

** I am to state that in the opinion of this Governinent the problems of agriculture 
are largely local in chaiacter and even the results of general research frequently require 
prior local investigation before they can be apphed successfully to any particular area 
The Government of India are aware that much useful work has been done in this 
Presidency as in other Piovmces in defining local problems and determining their 
solution An extension of these activities has been limited only by the fiiancial 
stringency from which this Piesidency, in common with other Provinces, has suffered 
The Goveinment of Bombay recognise that the findings of a Royal Commission on 
Agriculture would throw much light on numerous important problems connected with 
that industry In particular, should the appointment of the Commission result, as is 
anticipated m para 1 of ^oul lettei, iii research work on a larger scale than hitherto 
being undertaken by the Go\einment of India, it would be of very great value The 
Government of Bombay, howevei, believe that much of the work of tfie Commission 
would require to be supplemented by local investigation which they, and possibly other 
Provmcial Governments, may be unable to undertake m their piesent situation ” 

I wall now come, Su, to the Goveinment of Bihar, which is presided 
ovei by a distmguished Givil Seivant Aftei welcoming m a few sentences 
the appomtment of a Royal Commission, the Government of Bihar says 

The Local Government think, hove\er, that the attention of the Royal Commission 
should be called, at the outset, to the necessity of considermg^separately the problems 
of the various parts of India Owing to local circumstances, these problems vary m 
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tl2o diffuont pio\i2Jccs, T2)<1 it \^onhl i^iin title thit Hit O/mjni ^lon Jjyiild nport 
bopar'itclv on the circuiubt nitts of tlio jnain du^sionb oi tlu tountiv hi tla Simo 
ts was tlono by the Indian bii^^ar Coiniiiitttt 'Whilo it in 13 bt po sibb 10 rc<"onnncnd 
the ^cutial linob of polic} iiipliciblt li> Indn u a \vIioio llio ire M ^0 ast and tho 
loc il condiLioiib me so dnorho that il >ucli u tonHiu>r(Htion'> uc to b<' ot pi icMc d ubo, 
they must be bupplcinentcd b> sptciric advice w to tlie '.pen il im. isnrto icipurcd in 
tho dificicnt pmts ut Indu, \duch Ji 4 \o oo f u divolopcd on diUcmit hi 

Agunst these opmionb, Sir, Uicic aio llic mows oi the otiiLr Piovinoiai 
Goveiiiuientb Thoy Imvc stipulated that tho nnpoitanoc ot the ^ucbtion 
of land revenue, land UbSoS'^iucnt and agriculturil iiulcbtf dness "^Uuuld be 
cleaily hept out of the puivicw of this Coinmis'^ion The} havu ul^o stipu 
lated that they bhould bo given a ohanco of cxpiessing ui opinion on the 
peisounel of the Boyal (Jommisbion, and they think that there bhould be no 
luteifereuce with the nnnisterial responsibility in the proMnoes Under 
these cncumslnnces, tho question is, whether inv Honourable friend Sir 
Muhammad Habibullah was right m adMsmg the appointment of a Eoja’ 
Commission on Agiicultuio 

This now" bungs me to a most impoitaut question, and tliat is the nght'> 
and privileges of this House After the two meiaoiable spcceheb winch tan 
Secietaxy of State and His Excelleney the Viceroy made last autumn thcic 
was a belief that a Eoyal Commission would be appointed The muttci 
w"as brought to the notice of the Legislative Assembly b} ]^fi Eauga lyei, 
^who asked ‘*Do the Secretary of State for India and tho Goa enrol General 
in Council agree that a special Commission should be appointed for this 
purpose, and Mr Bhoie on behalf of the Government replied 

** A special commission is not in the present circumstances considered necessary " 

and only two months after tins w"e have the announcement of the appoint 
ment of a Eoyal Commission Now", Sir, in appomtmg this Eoyal Commis- 
sion, the Government of India have followed a peculiar procedure The 
appomtment of a Eoyal Commission, Sir, I take it, is tho prerogative of 
the Grown, and the Crown appoints a Eoyal Commission on the advice ot 
the British Government, and possibly of the Government of India, because 
the Government of India is the agent of the British Government m this 
country But a novel procedure has been followed All the Pio^mciat 
Governments have been consulted not only on the terms, but also as to 
the advisabihty of appomtmg a Eoyal Commission And who were the 
people left out? The Central Legislature The Central Legislature, Sn, 
has got to find the money It has to pass Bills, if any are required on the 
findings of the Eoyal Commission I think, Sir, in this matter a most 
uuju^^it treatment has been meted out to this House 

I will now, Sir, refer bnefly to the terms of reference I feel very 
strongly that the Government of India have tied dowm the Eoyal Commis- 
sion too much They have given a guarantee to the provinces that the 
Eoyal Commission will not m any way trench upon the ministerial field 
But this iS not the practice m other parts of the British Empire, parti 
culaily in the Dominions where agricnltuie is the primary mdustry I will 
onl} give jou the instance of what is done in Canada It is provided in 
section 95 of the British Noith Amenca Act that 

“ in each proMnee the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in ihe 
' Province ; 
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Ifc IS also declared that 

* the Parlnmeiit of Ciiiada ina> fioni time to time make hws m relation to 
agriculture in all oi auN of the proMnces, and that anv law of the Legislature of a 
pix)\ince shall hue eiiLct in and foi the pro\ince as long and as far only as it is 
not repugnant to an} Act of the Parlnnimt of Canada 

In other ^\ords the right of concurrent legislation by the Dominion 
Paihament and Piovmciai Legisla tines is ei^pressly estabhshed in the 
Dominion What is the cause ot our departuie? \^Tiy should not the 
Commission have a fiee hand m the mattei ? Why do you tie them down? 

Now, Sir, I come to anothei important factox, that is an miportant 
omission iiom the teims of reference The terms of refeience make a 
great sho’^ of luial economy and mdicate a gieat desue to develop rural 
welfaie and prosperity But how can this be done when you have left out 
of the terms ot refeience the land revenue? You have left out the question 
of asseSbDient This question has not been exammed for a very long 
time It u xs examined hy the Hobhouse Committee m 1907, not from the 
pomt of view of lural economy or agricultural welfare, but from the point 
of elhcienb admmisfcration and admmistrative control It was also tackled 
in a \eiy small way by Loid Chelmsford and Mi Montagu m connection 
Axith the Eefomis Scheme Now that we are consideimg iniral economy 
-and rmal welfare we have to consider this question The Government of 
India are afraid of vested mterests, they are afraid of meeting the situa- 
tion to-day, but, Six, the proletariat, which is gaming authority, will very 
soon assert itself and will demand a complete re-examination of rural con- 
ditions m India We are only defemng the evil day and we are domg 
nothing In moving my Eesolution, I should like to make it absolutely 
deal that I am not opposed to the Eoyal Commission In fact I welcome 
it but I am soiTy that the gieat object which His Excellency has m view 
and which he has moie than once emphasized in this House will not be 
fuUy reohsed by the Commission which my friend the Honourable Sir 
Muhammad Habibullah washes to appomt With these words I commend 
my Eesolution to the notice of the House 

The Hon’OUR;VBLE Mr PHTEOZE 0 SETHNA (Bombay Non-Muham- 
madan) Sir, the Honourable klr Eoy, m moving his Eesolution, began in 
a manner as if to imply that he did not approve of the appomtment of T}h 0 
Eoval Agiicultuial Comnoission Pioceeding further he has given us his 
reasons foi what he finds wanting m the proposed teims of reference and 
he has told us that he certainly favours the appomtment of the Commis- 
sion I welcome the Eesolution because it will give the Honourable Mem- 
bers of this House an opportunity of knowing how the teims of reference 
weie anived at, etc It seems that my fnend the Honourable Mr Eoy 
has had an advantage ovei us because, if I heard him correctly, he has been 
supphed by the Depaidiment concerned with the correspondence exchanged 
between the Government of India and the diSerent piovmces We have 
not seen the same, and I therefore support this Eesolution so that the 
Membeis of tins House may know what correspondence has passed m re- 
paid to the appomtment of this Commission 

Personally I am very strongly m favour of the appointment of this Com- 
mission I have advocated this frequently Even m the Council of State 
nearly three years ago I moved a Eesolution asking for the appomtment 
of a Committee for a survev of the economic conditions of the people of 
India with special reference to the conditions of the agMcultural population, 
4 ind I find, Sir, that His Excellency the Viceroy was pleased to make a 
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reference to that Resolution in the courac of the speech which he made t<. 
this House 8i\ (lays ago In tins Council and outside I have always urged 
that because three men out of four in tins country live on the income of 
the soil, improvement in the conditions of agriculture must be given greater 
attention to than is at present done both by the Central and the Provincial 
Governments I may be permitted, with jour permission, to quote a few 
hues ifrom a speech I made ]ust a -year ago at the annual meeting of tiie- 
Central Bank of India I observed then 

‘‘Agriculture, the premier industry of ilio country, hi5 groit future before ii, 
but it needs to bo fostered, as is being tried ui il idris, by mstitutiona such as land 
mortgage banks I commend the f irsigbtcdiiess of the Nladns Government to the 
Government of Bombay as well as other Provmci d Governments m tlio n Aa 

regards industries, the oxomplo of Japan nid Germany should bo pre:»sod into scrvico 
and industrial banks started under proper control bv tho St ite As long a^o as 1919> 
Government v\cro willing to appoint a committeo to inquire into the subject, but nothing 
has so far been done ** 

I said this 12 months ago, and I am glnd to find that something definite 
has been done and that a Commission is to bo appointed 

-fVnother reason ivhj I welcome this Pesolution is tlmt tho announcement 
of the appointment of this Commission hud created a suspicion m tho minds 
of some people and reference has been made m the press to perhaps some 
ulterior motives which the Government ha\c in view His Excellencj the 
Viceroy I know has answered that charge, but a perusal of the papers 
asked for m the Eesolution between tho Govemmenjb of India and the 
Secretarj of State will convince the whole country, and that portion oi the 
press particularly which I have referred to, that there is no such ulterior 
motive behind it, and for that reason I trust the Honourable Member in 
charge w^iU welcome the Eesolution of my friend ]Mr K C Eoj 

One othei reason for askmg for the papers is that if they are submiifcjd 
to the House, it w^ill enable the Members to know and to see if any recom- 
mendations have been made by the Government of India to the Provmci il 
Governments or by the Provincial Governments to the Government of 
India m legard to the personnel of this Commission ^Vs this House is 
aware, theie was much criticism m regard to the personnel of the Eo 3 al 
Currency Commission I do not mean to refer to that at any length 
to day I wall only say m bnef that if we go by cities, it was held, and 
rightly held, that out of 10 members of the Eoy^al Currency Commission, as- 
many as five had mtimate relations with the trade of Calcutta, whilst there 
was only one representative from the city of Bombay, and I am sure that 
Government wall admit that Bombay is as large and important a conomer- 
cial city as Calcutta, or even more so If next, different businesses aie taken 
mto account, then again we find that, whilst there are five members of the 
Currency Commission mtimately connected with the Imperial Bank of 
India, and one member mtimately connected with exchange banks, and 
altliough the Honourable the Pmance IMember is very anxious that Indian 
bankmg should prosper and be greatly increased, yet not one smgle mem- 
ber connected with any of the Indian ba nk s has found a place on that Com- 
mission If these papers which the Honourable Mr Boy has asked for are 
placed on the table, it will enable Members to make suggestions to the 
Honourable Member m charge for Agriculture m regard to the personnel 
We quite reahse that this is the prerogative of His Majesty the King, but 
surely, Sir, His Majesty is not personally acquamted with the men he 
appomts or knows <their qualifications He has perforce to rely on tha 
recommendations made by the men on the spot 
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I would certainly urge that certain claims are not ignored I hope 
that the Forest Department will not be ignored Forestry has much to do 
with Agriculture, and I lor one would certainly suggest that a forest ex- 
pert be put on this Commission Further, I do hope that an mdustrlahst 
connected with the textile mdustry of this country is also put on this 
•Commission The House may naturally ask why an mdustnalist is connected 
with the textile mdustry? The reason is this India is the second*largast 
producer of cotton m the whole world A very large propoition of it is 
consumed by the mills m the country Therefore, textile mdustnalists 
must have a say in this matter because of the kin d of cotton that they re- 
quue for their own wants and because of the cotton that is necessary for 
export purposes And m this connection it may mterest the House to 
know, if they are not aware already, that several textile mdustnahsts 
on the Bombay side are largely interested m the cultivation of large staple 
cotton in Sind and elsewhere, and that. Sir, to my mmd is a very strong 
reason for not leaving out such an industrialist fioiu the pei'sonnel of this 
Commission 

Agam, Sir, as the Commerce Department may well be aware, whilst at 
the present moment a very large numbei of bales are expoited to Japan it 
18 qmte possible that m the near future if the staple of cotton grown m 
this country is not improved there will be a considerable dimmution m the 
export of Indian cotton to Japan Japan wants to be mdependent oi 
India if she can m the matter of its cotton purchases Japan has large 
interests in Chma They are already growmg cotton there to a certain 
extent but Chinese cotton has a very shoii) staple, and so far they have not 
been able to grow cotton of the same staple as say, Broach Therefore, it 
is to our mterest to grow more cotton of the laiger staple so that we may 
not lose the markets to ^hich we export our cotton to-day, and which we 
are bound to lose if no proper mterest is taken m this question I therefore 
appeal to the Honourable Member m charge to consider the suggestions 
I have made, and I do hope the persormel will be such that there will be 
no room for cnticism in the case of this Agncultiaral Commission as there 
was m the case of the Royal Currency Commission With these remarks I 
strongly support the Resolution of my Honourable friend Mr K C Roy 

The Hoi^ourable Sir MUHAMMAD HABIB ULLAH (Member for 
Education, Heal^ and Lands) Sir, it is indeed a matter of very great 
pleasure to me that on the very first non-oflScial day of the first Session 
of this reconstituted House the place of honour has been given to a 
■subject of such vital importance to India Indeed, it is one more proof, 
if pmof were needed, of the earnestness and the abiding interest which 
the Members of this House have always evinced in the amelioration cf the 
condition of the agncultural classes of this pre emmently agncultural 
country It must be confessed that agriculture is, and will contmue to 
be, the primary industry of India We all know that 3 out of 4 people 
m this country depend on agriculture for their livelihood It was I think 
-Dean Swift who uttered the truism that anyone who enables two blades 
of grass or two ears of com to grow where only one grew before is a real 
patriot I therefore, Sir, welcome this opportunity of hearmg the views 
of this House in regard to this important question of agnculture 

I think I may dispose of the Resolution now under discussion in one 
single word As the Honourable the Mover of the Resolution has already 
pointed out, on a demand made by the other Hous©? I have already laid 
on the table the correspondence which passed between the Government of 
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India and the Provincial Gbvemmpnts and from which the Honourable 
the Movei has already quoted This Resolution now asks me to lay on 
the table of this House not only the correspondence which passed be 
tween the Government of India and the Provmcial Governments but also 
that which passed between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State I may at once say that I accept the Resolution and agree to 
place on the table that conespondence* as well 

I think I may pass m biief review a few of the obseivations — ^I shall 
certainly not call them criticisms, — which have been made by the Honour- 
able Mr Iv C Roy He seems to suspect that two, at any rate, of 
the Local Governments have been seized with a feeling of lukewarmness 
in welcoming the constitution of this Commission He will give me credit 
if I affirm that I am more accustomed to read official correspondence than 
he hsLS had the opportunity of doing, and I am in a better position to 
interpret the language of official documents than he can be I challenge 
my Honomable friend to point out a single woid in the communications of 
those two Governments wheiem they express anything like dissent from 
the proposal that w^as put forward before them They have, in common 
^vith other Provincial Governments, welcomed the Royal Commission, but 
they add or they make some supplementary suggestions The Govern- 
ment of Bombay very naturally in its present financial position sees that 
if any recommendations are made by the Royal Commission which would 
involve an additional financial burden, it may probably be impossible for 
it to foot the Bill, and it has therefore, if I read that Government’s mmd 
correctly, registered its claim in advance for such financial assistance as 
it may have to apply for when the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission are finally known The Bihar and Orissa Government has very 
rightly brought to our notice the fact that besides questions of aU-Indm 
interest, there are questions of peculiar interest and pecuhar difficulties 
wffiich conhont every province, and that the Royal Commission had bettor 
devote some of its time and attention to examining and exploring those 
particular difficulties and favour the provinces with suggestions for their 
solution We have indeed met that demand by making it qmte plain, 
quite clear, that the Royal Commission will, while making investigations 
m any province, put itself in direct communicatiou with the Local Gov- 
ernment and take such evidence as it can wnth the help and assistance of 
the l^rmister in charge of Agncultufo, co operation and other departments 
connected therewith There is therefore no feai to apprehend 
there is no idea anywhere that the Royal Commission should not 
iry and help each and every province to solve whose difficulties it has 
been established I may therefore assure my Honourable fnend that he 
might for the time being dismiss from his mmd any suspicion that any 
Local Government is lukewarm about this Commission I may give bun 
the assurance that every Government welcomes it 

I think I will take next in order the complaint — if I may use such a 
* strong word — which he made in regard to the change in the attitude of 
the Government of India, if I have understood him anght, as explained 
m another place in answer to a question which was definitely asked I 
think he drew our attention to a question that was asked by Mr Ranga 
I>cr and to the answer given by Government that there was no intention 
at that time of appointing a Royal Commission Let us be quite sure 

*Tho uliolo of the correspondence is printed as Appendix A to these proceedings 
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about the dates The speech of His ExceUency the Viceroy to the two 
Houses oi the Legislature was made on the 20th of August; 1925 , and in 
that speech His Excellency had distinctly and clearly given expression 
to this view 

My Gkivernment while gning due attention to industries in the restricted sense 
of the term are determined, so far as circumstances permit, not to neglect the interests 
of what IS really the greatest of all Indian industries namely, agncultuio I know 
from my discussions ^vith the Secretary of State that mj Goiernment can rely upon- 
his most cordial support of this policy The direct responsibility of the Government 
of India for agricultural development in the piovmces ceased with the inception of the 
Reforms In view, however, of the pai amount importance of agriculture as the basic 
mdustry of the people of India of the improbability of Provincial Go\ernment3 being 
m a position to undertake research on the scale lequired and of the necessity for co- 
ordinating activities m the wide field of agricultural development, the Central Govern 
ment must continue to play a humble part in agricultural progress 

And then he foreshadowed the appointment of a central Agricultural 
Board to co-ordmate the activities of the vanous pxovincea Welli five 
days after that speech had been dehvered, a question was asked uhethei^ 
the Government mtended the appomtment of a Royal Commission Eivc 
days was not long enough to have enabled the Government of India to 
have come to a conclusion different fiom that which His Excellency 
the Viceroy had announced m opemng the Session, and the inevitable 
reply therefoie was that the Government of India had no present intention 
of embarking on the appointment of a Royal Commission, and m the 
course of his speech on the 20th January, 1926, while opening the Session 
of the other House His Excellency has given full, exhaustive and cogent 
reasons as to why he and his Government came to the conclusion that 
a question of such magmtude, of such importance and of such vital interest 
cannot be solved merely bv the establishment of a Central Board of 
Agriculture, but that it should be handled in all its bearings by a Royal 
Commission, and that he and his Government had come to that con- 
clusion with the assent of His Majesty The interval between the two 
was utilised for the purpose of givmg to this important question that 
consideration which it mdeed deserves , and as a result of that con- 
sideration it was found, and very nghtly foimd, that the interests w^ero so 
diverse, the questions were so comphcated the issues were so important, 
that nothing short of a Royal Commission Could be expected to handle 
them effectively and successfully 

Well, Sir, I think I have been next asked, w'hy the Legislature was 
not given an opportumty of expressing its opmion before this Royal Com- 
mission was actually announced I thmk I have already made it suffi- 
ciently plain that so far as this House is concerned, we have been, 
from time to time, supphed by it with its views and opinions as to the 
course of action which would have pleased it most From the year 1923, 
definite Resolutions were being moved in this House advising, suggesting, 
rather pressmg, the need, for a comprehensive investigation mto the 
agricultural conditions of this wide Empire Indeed one or two Resolu- 
tions were framed on lines which, if they were read once more, will give 
a clear indication that they are the lines on which the terms of reference 
are based now* I shall certainly not deny the some credit to the other 
House Indications have not been wanting even there of the earnestness, 
the enthusiasm and the interest displayed by its ^Members They have 
constantly asked questions which suggested that the Government of 
India must take some definite action m this direction* The\ have tabled 
vanous Resolutions suggesting the appomtment of this committee and 
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that to mveotigate into particular problems which ore germane to tho 
agncultuial prosperity of India Wo have had, therefore, a clear indica- 
tion of the direction m which the wind is blowing We knew as a perfect 
certainty that this House ns well as tho other were eager, were anxit»ui 
that the Government of India should do something for the purpose of 
solving this nll-impoiiiant problem which is at the very root of the w'clfare, 
happiness and prosperity of no less than three-fourths of the entire popula- 
tion of India We therefore took time by the forelock and we applied 
our minds to the consideration of that question, and we in the first instance 
Kiame to the conclusion that this could be sohed by merely setting up a 
Central bodj which would co ordinate the work of the provinces and 
bnng about the desired millennium We had to revise that view in the 
light of facts winch were placed before us We came, therefore, to the 
deliberate conclusion that we must not any more pursue the idea of 
merely installing a Cential Board to tackle a problem of this magnitude, 
but that w’'e should coll to our aid a Eoyal Commission w^hich wall survey 
the w^hole field and moke recommendations with the object of bringing an 
advance m this the premiei industrj'' of India I should, therefore, think, 
Sir, that there has been no disrespect shown either to this House or to the 
other in the conclusion which w^e reached The Honourable IMember 
quoted for our information the practice and rules which obtain in Canada, 
and inquired why we have allowed agriculture, which is the basic industry 
of India, to be consigned, so to say, to the limbo of insignificance by its 
being called a transfened and a provincial subject, and in w'hich the Gor- 
emment of India find themselves helpless to take any direct action Well, 
Sir, it may academically be profitable to compare notes with other Domi- 
nions and countries in the world, but I must submit at the same time that 
w^e have got to lemember the fact that our constitution, our procedure and 
our governmental methods are different to those obtaining m either 
Canada or other Dominions The Eeforms have brought about a change The 
change is there We have all to accept it, and having accepted it, we 
have got to work m a way so as to secure the object in view The 
object m view undoubtedly was the advancement of the agricultiural nopu- 
lation That, we hope, to secure, m spite of the fact that Agriculture 
IS a transferred provincial subject, by the appointment of this Eoya^ 
Commission I wish our procedure was different I wish agriculture had 
been entirely a central subject, but it is only my pious hope I cannot 
change the Constitution I cannot go back on the Eeforms It is, there- 
fore, quite necessary to beai in mind that, while we attempt to do any- 
thing, we should do nothmg which would offend agamst the very frame- 
w'ork of the Eeforms 

Then the Honourable the Mover raised a complaint that we have 
excluded from the terms of reference questions regardmg land ownership,, 
land tenuie, assessments of land revenue and so on Sir, my own idea 
of the questions regarding land ownership and land tenure is absolutelv 
different fiom the idea of the Honourable Member who has moved this 
Eesolution I think these questions are so complex and so complicated 
that it wiU not be possible for a Commission set up for a different purpose 
to bnn" under its ambit an investigation, an exploration, mto questions 
bnstlincr with such intncacies Indeed, these questioijs differ from pi*o- 
vmce to province, nay more, they differ in parts of the same province 
This by itself would justify the appointment of a separate Commission 
and it IB not desirable that these intncate questions should be dealt with 
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by a Commission of this sort which has been set np with a definite object 
Further, land ownership, land tenure and other cognate questions are 
already dealt with by the local Legislatures There are laws m the vanous 
provmces which regulate the land ownership and land tenure These 
laws are amended time to time as the necessity for them becomes 

urgent Some of the Local Governments have at the present moment 
legislation on hand for these specific purposes, and I should ceriamly not 
think that it is within the purview of a Commission like this to make 
defimte recommendations on these questions 

As regards the land revenue assessment and I may add, water rate 
as well, which in some pravinces is regarded as an integral part of the 
land revenue admmistration, the recommendations of the Jomt Parlia- 
mentary Committee to enact legislation regarding them are there In 
answer to a question by an Honourable Member opposite this mormiij?, 
I said that four provinces have already mtroduced this legislation One 
other province has got it ready, and other provinces have "already applied 
their mmds, and it is expected that that legislation will also be introduced 
in the near future Here agam, let me repeat that these are not ques- 
tions which could have been included within the purview of the Com- 
mission which we have appointed But, I confess. Sir, that there may 
be particular occasions when possibly this Commission might have to 
deal with questions regarding land ownership and tenancy, though not 
directly but incidentally, and I am tempted to read from one of the 
papers which I placed on the table The Secretary of State while accepting 
that recommendation has added these observations 

** I agree that the Comimssion, if for no other reason than that it is not qualified, 
cannot be expected to deal with such questions as the relationship bet\\een landlords 
and tenants, land revenue systems, assessments or irrigation charges Nevertheless it 
IS inevitable that witnesses will refer to them during inquiry, and I do not think that 
the Commission should be precluded from examining witnesses on them with a \new 
to eliciting whether, and to what extent, present conditions of agriculture, etc , are 
affected by them, and although the Commission should certainly not investigate these 
subjects or make specific recommendations in respect of them, I consider it should 
not be precluded from referring to them as matters directly connected with the mam 
question under mqniry ** 

Now, in the light of this clear pronouncement of the Secretary of State, 

E take it that the fears which the Honourable Mover has expressed will 
disappear, and that he will see that, although these are not the direct 
subject-matter of mvestigation, still the Commission will deal with them, 
if they feel that they are connected with some issues which they are mvesti- 
gating and for the determination of which they consider that evidence is 
necessary or evidence has already been taken And I repeat the \\ords of 
the Secretary of State once more 

" The Commission should nofc be precluded from referring to other matters directly 
connected with the main question under inquiry ’* 

I am indeed grateful to my friend the Honourable Mr Sethna for having 
drav\Ti my attention to vhat he considers would be a very satisfactory and 
reasonable constitution of the Roval Commission Well I thank him for 
the suggestions which he has made and while I assure him that I shall 
certainly consider them very carefully, it must at the some time be re- 
cognised that by the very nomenclature the Commission is Royal, and as 
such the appointment of members to a Royal Commission is entirel}' the 
prerogative of the Crown and the matter, as was already stated bv His 
Excellency the Viceroy m his speech the other dav. nnw pn^apnrKf 
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attention of tho Secretary of Slate Wo slinll cortamly endeavour that the 
constitution of this ComniiBsion is such that it contains members who will 
bring tho requisite knowledge and tho requisite OKponcnco to bear on the 
solution of tho issues, important as they are, with which they are en- 
trusted, and I do hope that, ^^hen tho Commission is actually announced, 
it will meet with universal appioval Having therefore, Sir, accepted the 
Resolution m its entuet}, and having just attempted to make a few re- 
marks on tho observations made by m;y Hcnourablc friend, I do not think 
there is anything more left for the ITonourablo Member except to withdraw 
his Resolution 

The HoNOURAnnE Mu V RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras Non- 
Muhainmadun) Sir, tho House is indeed grateful to the Honourable Mr 
K 0 Roy for raising this very important debate on a very formal motion 
If the public has any suspicion of the way in which this Royal Commission 
has been brought mto existence, tho public is not to blame for it, but the 
Government of India are entirely to blame for it After the assurance 
His Excellency the Viceroy has given, I am not going to say that we 
are going to read any dark political motive into this Commission, 
but if the Government had shown the consideration which they 
ought to show to the Centiul Legislature by taking it into their confidence 
before recommending the terms of reference to His Majesty's Government, 
it would have given greater satisfaction In fact we only heard of this 
Commission when His Excellency made this announcement, and I expect 
we shall hear the final stages of the accomplishment of the scheme only 
when tho Government ask for a grant for the expenditure of this Com- 
mission I thmk this IB hardly the way m which the Central Legislature 
ought to be treated and the country ought to be treated in a matter of this 
importance Therefore, whatever suspicions may be entertained in this 
matter are entirely due to the very unsatisfactory way in which the 
Government ushered this Commission into existence 

Then, Sir, there aie one or two matters about which one is a little 
apprehensive I w^ould only mention them so that the Honourable the 
Leader of the House may use his influence with the Government with re- 
gard to widenmg the scope of the mquiiy This House is aware that the 
Jomt Parliamentary Committee in their report have drawn attention to the 
fact that of all taxes land revenue alone is levied without legislative sanc- 
tion, and that they have made a significant recommendation m the report, 
namely, that they pioposed that the process of revising the land revenue 
settlement ought to be brought mto close regulation by Statute as soon a$ 
j)08stble " In Madras we have been struggling to get some legislation 
passed in this direction for the last six years and we are neanng the com- 
pletion of the hfe of the second term of the reformed Councils, and yet we 
were told, m answer to a question the other day, that the matter is still 
under the consideration of the Government of India What the Govern- 
ment of India ought really to have done was first to tackle this question 
by placing the land revenue assessment and the land revenue policy of 
Government on a sound basis before they advocated this Comnussion Alter 
all the Members of this House cannot deny that, whatever measures may 
be devised for the improvement of agriculture in this country, they cannot 
succeed unless you improve the condition of the agriculturist, and that it 
can be improved only by a sound and humane land revenue policy, moder- 
ation of assessment, and helping the ryot by making the penodical settle- 
ments in such a w^y as not to make them oppressive In the province 
from which I come three very unportant districts are m the throes of the 
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periodical settlement, and what the people of these distncts want is that 
this question of land revenue settlement should be placed on a statutory 
basis before the settlements aie undertaken, and that an mvestigation mto 
the conditions of the people of the piovmce should be undertaken with a 
view to seemg whethei they can pay the additional taxation But it is 
proposed to increase immediately the land revenue by 25 pei cent A con- 
cession was made m regard to Tanjoie, after an agitation, that it would 
be reduced to 18J, but all that is done before the necessary inquiry is 
made and the assessment subjected to legislative contiol as recommended 
by the Jomt Committee It is this reversmg of the process and not deal- 
mg with the recommendations of the Joint Committee before appomtmg 
this Eoyal Commission that has caused suspicion It looks as though the 
Government want to deiive a larger revenue I do not say it is not a 
legitimate object Bemg the largest mdustry in the country, if there is 
an increase m the agriculturists’ mcome, the Government may be entitled 
to a share of it But this inquiry to some people means a method of 
finding out reasons for enhancmg the land revenue and therefore there 
18 a suspicion about it I cannot conceal that fact The Government 
would have been trusted much moie by the people if they had 
first carried out the recommendations of the Jomt Committee 
Another matter which I wish to allude to is this There is also 
some little suspicion that this mquiry might result, after all, m benefitmg 
outside agencies and net the Indian agriculturists The agriculturists will 
be benefited to some extent I have no doubt, but on most former occasions 
these Commissions have lesulted in greater benefits to other people than 
the persons for whom they are mt ended If as a result of this mquiry it 

is found that certam kmds of chemical manures and miplements are neces- 
sary foi this country, it will enable the foreign capitalist to export larger 
quantities of them to this coimtry While to day manures which are avail- 
able here are exported every day to other countries, we may be asked to 
import manures from other countries if the expert opinion anived at by this 
Commission says that this is the best thmg for us to do Winy do I say 
this? I am not meiely speculatmg The Madras Government in its 
Agncultural Department asked for the stoppage of the export of bone meal, 
Oilcake and fish manure which are available in abundance m the Madras 
Presidencv We were told that if the export of these things was prevent- 
ed it would lowei the pnee and therefore the supply would be curtailed 
Well it may be that such economic theory may do in some cases, but I do 
not think it w^ould do m this case We all know bone is a bye-product and 
oilseeds are not grown on any economic theory The fishermen are not 
likely to change their occupations, and therefore this economic theory of 
reduemg the supply by preventmg export has no apphcation to these 
manures Still it is piessed and the Agncultural Department’s efforts to 
get these exports stopped have proved a failure Unless you therefore 
tackle these questions m a really sympathetic spmt and come to the rescue 
of the people with genume sympathy for their mdigenous wants, very little 
good will result from this Commission 

In my province the population per hundred acres of culturable land is 
usq^ eiora '^on seq {^simqjnouSB nu Avoqs suo^Bfno|BO pus ‘QZI 

quEirters of an acre to labour upon on the average On that three-quarters 
of an acre he has to raise all sorts of necessities for the sustenance of him- 
self and his family An agncultunst m my provmce, and I am speaking 
from personal knowledge, is not backward He knows the art of agricul- 
ture, and many authorities I have consulted agree that the agncultunst m 
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India 18 not by any means u backward or primitivo labourer as is bometime^i- 
floughfc to be made out He knows his uork Therefore the question of 
intensive production must bo tackled from an intimate knowledge of the- 
conditions obtaining in India On these questions wo shall bo thankful to 
Government if they tackle them from tlio purely indigenous point of view^ 
and not merely from the point of view of foreign experts Economic 
thcones of foreign experts are sometimes fallacioas^ and theicfore I \voulcL 
request the Government of India m nominating the personnel of tins Com- 
mission to have regard to the desire that Indians wlio arc acquainted with 
the conditions of Indian agriculture should he appointed in a preponderat- 
ing number Of course we do want foieign cvpcrts to give us technical and 
scientific advice, but I think after all iho} are not the only best advisers* 
in a matter like agriculture, w^hcre local conditions must bo studied There- 
fore, while wo welcome the advice of foreign experts, the Government of 
India, we think, would do well to recommend a preponderating Indian 
clement and only such Indians as are directly mter(V>ted in agriculture and 
have got a first-hand knowledge of agricultmal conditions in this country 
ought to be lecommended to sit on this Commission If all this is done, 

^ I am sure something will come of it I am also glad to loiow from the 
Honourable the Leader of the House that though not direct!} but indirectl} 
the question of the land revenue system and of tenures will 
be considered by this Commission, and I hope tins inquiry will be under- 
taken ver} soon The laud levenue jiohcy of Government w'as settled 30 
}ears ago and a great deal of change has taken place in the country since 
then, and that policy requires very urgent consideration, and therefore tho- 
matenals to be collected for this inquiry should be collected as soon as 
possible With these observations and m the hope that the Government of 
India m recommending the personnel of the Commission, if the} have not 
already done so, will take into consideration my lequest that it ought to 
i be prepondciatmgly Indian and that Indians wuth first-hand knowledge of 
agncultural conditions in this country should be appointed to sit on this 
Commission I beg to support the Eesolution 

The Honourable Mb K G EOY (Bengal Nommated Non-Officml) 
Sir, before I ask you to close the debate, you wnll allow me to thunk the 
Honourable Members who have supported me It must be a source of 
great gratification to the Leader of the House that politicians of various 
schools of thought have warmly welcomed the idea of a Eoyal Commission. 
The Honourable Mr Sethna has supported it on behalf of the industnahsts, 
and my friend Mr Eamadas Pantulu has supported it on behalf of the 
Swarajists and he has been followed by the Swarajist whip sitting on the 
other side of the House Again my friend Mr Shyam Bihari Misra, who is an 
oflScial member from the United Provmces, has spoken and rebutted certain 
charges levelled against the co-operative movement Sir, while I am grate- 
ful to the Leader of the House for accepting my motion and assuring us 
that he will place on the table copies of the correspondence which has 
passed between him and the Secretary of State, I feel it is my duty to 
rebut certain of his contentions In the first place, he has told the House' 
that he is not prepared to accept my reading of the two letters from the 
Provmcial Governments I have also read ofiBcial letters and official docu 
ments for a good many years, and I am fairly convinced that the ProvinciaT 
Governments of Bombay and Bihar have given him lukewarm support and 
a gentle nrotest I leave him to read his own meaning into those letters 
and I shall retain my Then, Sir, as regards the personnel I enUrely 
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agree with him It is a matter of Iloyul prerogative, and I am Bony that 
he should liave gone to provinces for advice and assistance As regards 
the Canadian precedent 1 have nothing to say to his very wise rcniarks, 
but I am sorry he did not listen to mo properly All I meant to auy was 
that the CommiSbioa sliould not be tied down and no undertaking sliould bo 
demanded from the Commission not to mlerfcro m any way with the 
ministerial responsibility in the provinces The Commission ought to be 
given a free scope to consider the agricultural question and the constitu- 
tional aspect of it fiom the purely alUndia agricultural point of view, and 
I do not think there would be any objection if there is a clear case for 
revising the position of agnculture as a provincial transferred subject 
Then, Sir, the third point that he has made is that he hud taken the sense 
of the Legislature I am quite sure that he has done that and lie has 
met with a warm reception to da} But I urn quite sure at the same tir/ic 
that if ho had wished he could have taken the verdict of the Legislature 
He his not \et appointed the lio> il Commission and I do not tliink tlio 
llo}al Commission is coming into being till the nc^t cold weatlicr to do 
its work Ho should have tabled a Kcsolution, in the same manner a*; 
Mr Crerar did m regard to the Privy Council and taken the decision of 
both Houses It would Imve then met with q warm response Tjjc last 
poiut tJiat remains is tliat he has given us a hint that there is nothing to 
debar this Commission from going into the three questions on v/hich I placed 
my general protest, that is, land revenue, land assessment and agnculturaf 
indebtedness I dislike the idea of this Royal Commis-^ion making a re- 
commendation for another Commission This has become almost a habit 
Onh the otlicr day a committee appointed by the Finance Department 
wanted another committee on economic survev, or something of that kind 
I do not think, Sir, this diversity of Commissions will assist us I think 
tins Ro) il Commission should be allowed to go into the question of agri- 
cultural indebtedness, land revenue and assessment I think rn y fn^'nd 
K not doing it because he is afraid of vested interests and is not so v<r/ 
anxious for the well-being of the rural population and of rural de/elopmcnt 
With these "'"ords I thank him again for accepting my^Re^oJution 

The Honolevcle the PRESEDEXT The question is 

** That the follownng Eesolation be adop*^ed 

‘ Thi5 Council recommends to ..be Go-erncr General la Coonml to laj on tno 
table of this House the correspen deuce bas passed bet the Go 

ment of India the Seerc and the Pro-arcLdl 

un the question oi ihe uppomrmcn:" of a Corrm^i^a ca '' 

The motion was adopted 


EOYAL commission on AOEICnCLrU 22 , 

Telegium to T/iE Sscazr-^r or Stai- No S3-C , t-e 

13t 3 NoTEzrsHz: l&2o. 
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the last few months by you unci by the Governor General In latter's 
speecli at the opening of the Simla bession of the Indian Legislature in 
August last, he referred to a bchenio for the formation of a Central Board 
of Agrioulture to assist m co ordmating Provincial activities and in pro- 
moting and extending existing bj stems of research and education Since 
then, aftei cueful eonsidcraliun of the scheme, uc have come to the 
conclusion that it cannot be expected to yield the desired results Gov- 
ernment of India feel that the Boaid is unlikely to command sufficient 
authority and weight to effect the required improvements or to be suffi- 
ciently detached in outlook to scrutmibe the agricultural activities of the 
Central '^ind Provincial Goveinmoiits from a fresh angle of view and to 
make roeommondafcions or suggestions for refonn of real permanent value 
We strongly feel that the requirements of the situation could only be mot 
by the appointment of a Eoyal Commission so constituted as to mclude 
members fi*om outside Indu possessing knowledge and experience of 
agriculture m other countries together wuth members from India 
with local knowledge of agriculture and ruial economy and m 
sympathy with the Indian agricultural population Before con- 

sulting Local Governments and making more precise recom- 
mendations after ascertaining their views regarding a Boyal Com- 
mission, we desire to let yoTi know of our conclusions and to acquamt you 
with the scope of the work which we contemplate should be undertaken 
by the Loyal Commission, if appointed Our suggestions are embodied 
m the form of a poiiiion of a suggested draft of instructions or terms of 
reference which are contiined in my telegram next following The position 
» of agriculture, as a transferred Provincial subject, the necessity of excluding 
from purview matters of jealous interest to Local Governments, such aa 
revenue and irrigation charges, and the expediency of not arousing any 
apprehension of distuibance of the relation between landlords and 
tenants, has made the drafting of the terms a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty and dehcacy The terms as now drafted are the result of very 
careful examination and discussion by the Government of India 

Before consulting Local Governments as to the scheme for recommend- 
ing the appointment of a Eoyal Commission, we desire to receive your 
approval to our commumcatmg the general scheme and the general purport 
of the diaft terms on which we are agreed to Local Governments for their 
opmion, informing them that you and the Government of India are mclined 
to favour a Eoyal Commission and with terms of reference as suggested 
Before reaching final conclusions we desire to consult the Local Govern 
ments upon these matters It is recognised that there may be necessity 
later to make verbal alterations m the draft terms 


Telegram to the Secretary of State for Indu, No 84- C , dated thji 

13th November 1925 

The following are the draft terms of reference referred to m our imme- 
diately precedmg telegram — 

Generally — 

To examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy m Bntish India and to make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of agnoulture -and the pro 
motion of the welfare and prosperity of the rural population 
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In particular, to investigate — 

{a) the measures now bemg taken for the promotion of agriculture 
and veterinary research, expenment, demonstiation and edu- 
cation, for the introduction of new or better crops and for 
improvement m agncultural practice, dairy farmmg and the 
breeding of stock, 

(b) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 

produce and stock , 

(c) the method by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists, 

(d) the mam factois affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 

agncultural population and to make recommendations 

It will not be withm the scope of the Commission's duties to examine 
“the exaatmg system of land ownership and tenancy or of the assessment of 
land revenue and irrigation charges, or the existing division of functions 
between the Government of India and the Local Governments But the 
Comimssion shall be at liberty to suggest means whereby the activities 
of the Government of India may best be co ordinated and to mdicate 
directions m which the Government of India may usefully supplement 
the activities of Local Governments 


Teleubam from the Secretary of State for India, No 346-S , dated 

THE 20th November 1925 


No 3073 Eoyal Commission on Agriculture I varmly welcome jour 
telegram of November 13th You may certainly saj, when addressing 
Provincial Governments, that I am m cordial agreement with your view 
that this enquiry should be imfciated and that, subject to any criticisms 
which Local Governments themselves may offer, I am of opmion that the 
geneial purport of the terms of reference is suitable But I offer some 
observations on these terms 


I should prefer to alter word “examine” m (d) to words “make recom- 
mendations regarding” I agree that Commission if for no other reason 
than that it is not qualified, cannot be expected to deal ivith such questions 
as relationship of landlords and tenants land revenue systems, 
flsspcjc^mentc; or irrication charges Nevertheless, it is inevitable that wit- 
nesses will refer to them during enquiry, and I do not think that Com- 
mianioTi .^hnuld be precluded from examming witnesses on them with a 
view to eliciting whether and to what extent present conditions of agn- 
eulture etc are affected by them, and although Commission should 
1 * 4 .\riTrPQHcrate these subjects or make specific recommendations 
certainly not ^^^^"Yconsider it should not be precluded from refemug to 

ttem^^^matters directly connected with the mam question under enquiry 


Telegram from the 


Viceroy to the SECREXARi of State, No 
dated 2nd December 1925 


213 0 , 


, 1 Pommission on Agriculture The change has now been accepted 
Royal o Council and wc are addressing Local Governments 

hy the Alemoerb 
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CiRCULAB LETTER TO ALL LoCAL GOVERNMENTS AND ADMINISTRATIONS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF Education, Hea lth and Lands, No 1637, dated thit 
4th December 1925 (Confidential ) 

1 am directed to mvite a reference to the remarks of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, m his opemng address to the Indian Legislature on August 
20th, 1925, on the subject of Indian Agnculture His Excellency then 
said ‘‘My Government, while giving due attention to industries in the* 
restricted sense of the term, are determmed, so far as circumstances per- 
mit, not to neglect the interests of what is really the greatest of all Indian 
mdustncs, namely, agnculture I know from my discussions with the 
Secretary of State that my Government can rely upon his most cordial 
support of this pohcy The direct responsibihty of the Government of 
India for agncultural development in the Provinces ceased with the mcep- 
tion of the Eeforms In view, however, of the paramount importance of 
agnculture as the basic industry of the people of India, of the improbability 
of Provincial Governments bemg m a position to imdertake research on the 
scale reqmred and of the necessity for co ordinatmg activities in the wide 
field of agncultural development, the Central Government must continue- 
to play an important part in agncultural progress*' Staking progress has 
undoubtedly been made m recent years in many directions in promotmg- 
the science of agnculture and introducing improvements, and both the 
Central Institutions under the Government of India and the Departments- 
of Agnculture in the Provinces under the charge of Ministers of the Local 
Governments have every reason to be proud of the results of their activi- 
ties and the sum total of their achievements Nevertheless in view of the- 
great importance of agnculture to India and of the large numbers of the 
population engaged in the industry and wholly dependent upon it, the Gov- 
ernment of India feel that there is room for more extensive co-ordination 
of effort towards agncultural improvement No possible step should be 
left untned in making available to those concerned m the industry the latest- 
scientific and practical knowledge Nothing which holds out promise of 
amelioration m conditions, should remain unexplored It cannot be gain- 
said that the average standard of production and the general level of rural 
welfare in India is lower than that prevailing in other countnes where there 
has been for some time past marked concentration on agncultural problems 
The agncultural practice in many parts of India also is admittedly still pri- 
mitive and the bulk of the agncultural population is generally unversed in 
modem methods of improvement This situation calls for remedy of a 
comprehensive nature, and the Government of India feel that the time 
is opportune for examination of means of strengthening activities by co- 
ordination and of methods for applying the fruits of expenence m other 
countnes to the solution of the problems of agncultural conditions in India. 
After correspondence with the Secretary of State and exploration of vanous 
methods of fulfilling this purpose, the Government of India are inclined 
to think that the objects which they have in view can best be attained by 
the recommendation of the appointment, at the earliest possible date, of a 
Ito^al Commission on Agnculture in India The Secretary of State is dis- 
posed to agree with the Government of India, and the Government of 
India wish to consult local Governments as to the proposal and the draft 
terms of reference 

2 I am to explain that m amving at this conclusion, the Government 
of India have no intention^ of mterfenng with the full control of local Gov- 
ernments over this subject which is in most of its aspects both provincial 
And transferred Their object is not to curtail but to supplement the work 
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which IS now being earned on in the Provinces The proposed terms of 
reference, of which I am to enclose a copy, will make clear to the local 

precise scope of the enquiry which it is proposed to entrust 

to the Royal Commission It is the hope of the Government of India that 
the terms of reference as drafted will enable the Commission, as a result 
of its investigations, to make recommendations which will be of value to 
Ministers responsible foi ogricultme m the Provinces and to Local Admi- 
nistrations as well as to the Central Agencies working under themselves 
in connection with agricultural and vetennary research and education It 
vaW be observed that all questions connected with land tenure and the rates 
of land re\enue assessment and irrigation charges are specifically excluded 
from the field of the Commission's lecommendafcions Systems of land- 
ownership and tenancy aie extremel} technical and vary fmm Province to 
Province The principles on which the system of land revenue assessment 
and irrigation charges rests, are generallv well known and recognised in 
India Although these questions ha\e in a sense a definite connection with 
rural conditions, it appears to the Government of India undesirable and 
unnecessary^ to imite a Commission, primanly devoted to examination and 
report regarding agncultural improvement to burden their enqmry by ex- 
ploration into these subjects for the purpose of making recommendations 
concerning them Thev will be glad to consider any comments which 

the — ■AdminiTtratiorr' desirc to offer on the main proposal and the sug- 
gested terms of reference It is specially requested that the replies should 
reach them not later than the end of the year 

3 I aoi to add that the Ro^al Commission wall be instructed to place 
themselves m communication with local Governments on their visit to any 
province and to carry on their investigations and to take evidence m close 
consultation with the ilmisters responsible for agriculture, co operation, 
and the other subjects that come under their consideration 


Pioposed terms of reference 

Generally, 

To examine and report on the present conditions of agnculture and 
rural economy m British India and to make recommendations 
for the improvement of agneuJture and the promotion of the 
welfare and prosperity of the rural population. 

In particular to mveshgate — 

(a) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agncultural 

and vetermarv research expenment, demonstration and edu- 
cation, for the introduction of new or better crops and lor im- 
provement in agncultural practice, dairy farming and the 
breeding of stock, 

(b) the existing methods or transport and marketing of agricultural 

produce and stock, 

(c) the methods bv which agncultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agncultunsts , 

id) the main factors aSecting rural prospenty and the welfare of 
the agncultural population. 


and to make rccommendatioiis 
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Ifc Will nol bo within tlio Hoopo of tho Coinmisfiion's clutica to riiaki. re- 
commendations regardin;^ llic existing systems of landownersiup and tenancy 
or of the iissesbriiont of land revenue and irrigation charges, or the existing 
division of functions between the Government of India and the Local Gov- 
ernments But tlio Commission bhall be at liberty to suggC‘ 7 t means 
whcicby ihc activities of tlio Governments in India may bfsb be coordi- 
nated and to indicate directions in which the Government of India ina/ 
usefully supplement the activitu^s of Lor d Governments 


LEfTBU FPOM TIIF Si CIUTVUX TO Tllb GoV^UNMI-NT Ot TUB UmTED PllOVINCbS, 

AouiouiiTuuK Dipautm^nt, No 780, dvtld tul lOxri Dlcb^iijeu 1925 

T am directed to icply to your confidential letter No 1G37, dated De- 
cember 4, 1925, regarding tlie proposal to appoint a Ito^al Commisbion on 
Agnculturc 

2 The Govoiuor, acting with his ^^Iinistoi^, welcomes the appointment 
of such a Commission, tho more so, as it is meant to supplement the work 
now earned on by provincial departments and is expressly piecluded by the 
proposed terms of refeience from interfenng with the existing division of 
functions between the Government or India and the local Governments 

3 This Government consider tlic tenns of reference to bo suitable and 
agree th.it the Commission should confine its inquines to matters that bear 
directly on agricultural improvement 


Lkoter from the Chief Commissioker of Coorg, No C -4212 — 758, dated 

THE ISth December 1925 

I have the honour to refer to your confidential lelfer No 1637, dated 
the 4th December 1925, and to state that the proposed Eoyal Commission 
will be cordially welcomed 


Letter from the Secovd Secretary to the Government of Assam, No^ 
Agri -702 — 7673-G J , dated the 16th December 1925 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No 1637, dated 
the 4th December 1925, and to say, m reply, that His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor and his Mmister consider the time ripe for an authontative examina- 
tion of the position of agriculture m India and agree that it could best bo 
earned out by a Eoyal Commission They have no comments to offer on 
ihe terms of reference which seem suitable 


Letter from the Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
No 2777 -D dated the 18th December 1925 

With reference to your letter No 1637, dated the 4th December 1925, 
I am directed to say that the Government of Bihar and Orissa welcome 
the proposed appomtment of a Eoyal Commission on Agnculture m India 
and they considec the terms of reference sufficiently wade 

2 The local Government think, however, that the attention of the 
Eoyal Commission should be called, at the outset, to the necessity of 
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considering separately the problems of the various parts of India Owing 
to local circumstances, these problems vary considerably m the different 
provmces, and it would seem desirable that the Commission should report 
separately on the circumstances of the mam divisions oi the country m the 
same way as was done by the Indian Sugar Committee While it may 
be possible to recommend the general lines of policy applicable to India 
as a whole, the area is so vast and the local conditions are so diverse that 
jf such recommendations are to be of piactical use, they must be supple- 
mented by specific advice as to the special measures required m the different 
parts of India, ivhich have so far developed on very different Imes The 
meal Government suggest, therefore, that the first paragraph of the pro- 
posed terms of reference might be amended by the addition of tua worls 
"'the several provinces of*' before “British India “ in Ime 2 


Letter irom tub Finwcial Commissiover Secretary to the Gov- 
Oh THE Pu.VJ VB, DeVEEOPAZE.VT DEPAIt’mENT, It , No 4604-1) , 
DATED THE 21 ST DECEilBER 1925 

In reply to your confidential letter No 1637, dated 4th December 1925, 
I am directed to say that Eis Excellency the Governor m Council welcomes 
the proposal to appomt a Royal Commission, w^hich will deal with matters 
of unique importance to this provmce 

2 With regard to the terms of reference, I am to suggest that the- 
enquiry should embrace a reference to the suitabihty of existing educational 
methods and curricula as apphed to the needs of the rural population, and 
to the possibihty of providmg a better giound work for those who desire 
study m agricultural courses 

3 Your letter undei reply recognises that agriculture is a Transferred} 
Department m charge of Mmisters His Excellency the Governor im 
Coimcil has no doubt that the Royal Commission, when pursumg its en- 
quiries, will take cognizance of the position and lesponsibihties of the 
Mmisters and will associate them fully m their proceedings It should, m 
the opinion of His Excellency the Govemoi m Council, be open to Ministers 
to suggest hnes of detailed enquiry required m the particular interests of 
Iheii own provmces, and to seek the advice of the Royal Commission on 
any pomt of importance to the Departments of which they are m charge 

4 I am to add that, in view of the circumstances of the case, it is 
hoped that the Government nf India will consult His Excellency the Gov^ 
emor and his Mmisters regarding the personnel of the Royal Commission 


Telegram from the Government of the Central Provinces, No 279 1, 
DATED N VGPUR, THE 23RD DECEMBER 1925 

Proposed Royal Commission on Agriculture Absence of Minister, who 
might have views to submit regarding aJl-India treatment of transferred 
subjects, places Central Provinces Government m pecuhar position Subject 
to this, this Government fully approve appomfement of Royal Commission and 
will gladly CO operate in its work Regardmg proposed terms of reference 
it has no suggestions to make 

The foregomg is with reference to Agrrcullural Department letter dated 
December 4th 
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Xetter from the Government of Burm^, No 345-0 — 25, dated the 21st 

Deoei^lbbr 1925 


In reply to your letter No 1637 (Confidential), dated the 4tli December 
1925, I am directed to say that the Government of Burma ( Mini r try of 
Agriculture) cordially approves the coming of^a Eoyal Commission on Agri- 
culture to Burma, and considers that the proposed terms of reference are 
suitable 


Better from the Government of Bengal, No, 6534, dated the 23rd 

December 1925 

I am directed to mvite a leference to your letter No 1637, dated the 
4th December 1925, and to state that the Government of Bengal agree 
with the Government of India m the view that the time has now come 
when an enquiry into the means of strengthemng agricultural activities by 
CO ordination and of the methods for applying the fruits of experience in 
othei countries to the solution of the problem of agricultural conditions 
18 likely to be of great assistance to the further development of the agri- 
cultural industry m India His Excellency the Governor in Council agrees 
that the only satisfactory method of conducting such an enquiry would be 
through the agency of a Eoyal Commission 

The teims of lefeience suggested for the proposed Commission m your 
letter under reply appear to the Local Government to be generally suitable 
and vould piesumably cover an mvestigation into measures for the intro 
duction of agricultuial machinery and implements, methods of compilation 
of agiicultural statistics and the facilitaes at present existing for co- 
operative purchase of agricultural requirements and co-operative sale of 
agricultural produce In the opinion of this Government these are subjects 
which should also come within the purview of the Eoyal Commission's 
investigations 


Letter from the Government of Madras, No 1834, dated the 21st 

December 1925 

In lepl} to jour letter No 1637- Agn , dated 4th December 1925, I am 
diiected to lepoit that His Excellency the Governor actmg with his Mimsters 
wclconiCb with pleasure the pioposal to appoint a Eoyal Commission at the 
eailicst possible dite to examine and report on the piesent conditions of 
agneulture and ruiul cconorqv in British India This Government has 
no doi bt th it the appomtmenb of such a Commission would afford valuable 
assist incc in solving the m my problems now awaiting solution m connection 
with the agriculture o£ the countr^^ and m focussing pubhc attention on 
the subjeft of agricultuial improvement and the part it plays in rural 
prospcritv The proposed terms of reference do not call for any special 
rcnnrks except that His Excellency acting with his Mmisters considers it 
desirable to include specifically m their scope the application of co-operative 
principles to agneulture in all its aspects, such as production, credit, 
mirleting, etc T^o importance of tlus subject has been recognised m 
several Western countnes and m Japan 
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Lfitep puom the Chief Commissioner, AjiCBR-MERWARA, No, 782-P 
DVTED THE 23rd DECEMBER 1925 

I ha\c the hououi to acknowledge the leceipt of youi lettei No 1637, 
dated the*^4fcli Decembei 1925, and to state that I have no comments to 
make as I considci the teims trt lefeience sufficiently comprehensive 


LETTEr FROM THL CHIEF ^COAIMISSIONER, NORTH WeST FRONTIER PROVINCE,. 

No 1072 Ep\ , DVTED THE 28rd December 1925 

lu leply to }om confidential letter No 1637, dated the 4th December 
1925, I lune the hououi to state/that the opmions of my District Officers 
and of those othei* officers whom time has allowed of my consulting are 
unanimously in favoui of the proposal to appomt a Royal Commission on 
Agricultuie m India With that consensus of opinion I am m entire 
agreement 

The proposed terms of refeience seem to me to be suitable and suffi- 
ciently compiehensive There is, however, one suggestion which I venture 
to make with legard to point (d) of the proposed particular teims of reference 
and that is that the terms may include a specific direction to investigate 
the means by wffiich it may be hoped that the cultivator cm be made 
a match foi the professional money-lender As Mr Darling lemarks m 
his "‘The Punjab Peasant in Piospenty and Debt,” page 280 — 

“The cultivatoi sows that another may reap, and toils that his 
creditor may gam Of what use to him, then are all the 
devices foi improving the quantity or the quality of his 
harvest” 

“and to the Indian cultivator no freedom is possible till the 
power of the money-lender is broken ” 


Lbtter from the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Revenub 
Department, No 5426-A /24-Confdl , dated the 30th December 
1925 

Proposed appointment of a Borjal Commission on Agriculture in India 

1 am directed by the Government of Bombay (Transferred Depart- 
ments) to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No 1637, dated 4tb 
Decernber 1925, mvitmg the views of this Government on the proposed 
appomtment of a Royal Commission on Agnculture in India and the sug- 
gested terms of reference thereto 

2 *In reply, I am to state that m the opinion of this Government the 
problems of agnculture are largely local m character and even the results 
of general research frequently require pnor local investigation before they 
can be applied successfully to any particular area The Government of 
India are aware, that much useful work has been done in this Presidency 
as m other Provmcea in defining local problems and determining their 
solution An extension of these activities has been limited only by vhe 
financial stringency from which this Presidency, in common with other 
Provinces, has suffered The Government of Bombay recogmse that the 
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finduigs of a Royal Commission on Agricultme \voiild throw much light on 
numerous important problems connected ^vith that industry In parti- 
<:ulai, should the appointment of the Commission result, as is anticipated 
in paragraph 1 of your letter, in research work on a larger scale than hither- 
to being undertaken by the Government of India, it would be of very great 
value The Government of Bombay however believe that much of the 
\/ork of the Commission would require to be supplemented by local in- 
vestigation which they, and possibly other Provincial Governments may 
be unable to undertake m their present situation I am tlierefore to state 
that while they would welcome m several respects the appointment of the 
proposed Commission, they feel bound to point out that the full measure 
of its benefits might be lost to the Provinces bv then ijinbility to ipply or 
follow up the results of the mquines ' 

3 With regard to the proposed teims of reference, the Government of 
Bombay are m full agreement with the view that all questions connected 
with land tenure and rates of land revenue assessment and irrigation charges 
should be specifically excluded from the scope of the Commission's recom- 
mendations They further welcome the assurance contained in paragraph 
2 of your lettei that the Government of India have no mtention of inter- 
fering with the full control of local Governments over agriculture Subject 
to these two conditions they approve of the terms of leference generally 
I am however to point out that clause (d) of the proposed tenns as at 
present worded would cover a very wide range extending beyond the restric- 
tions proposed above The Government of Bombay woiJd therefore prefer 
If it could be somewhat narrowed down so as to accord more strictly to the 
pioposed scope of the Commission's recommendations 


Betteh fhom the Agent to the Governou General in Baluchistan, No 
13-S E , DATED THE 4tH JANUARY 1926 

Proposed appointment of a Royal Commission on Agriculture in India 

With reference to your Confidential lettei No 1637, dated the 4th 
December 1925, on the subject mdicated above, I have the honour to say 
that the proposed terms of refeience to the Royal Commission appear to 
Tn« to be smtable 

2 Agriculture in Baluchistan, as the Government of India is aware, is 
liandicapped for the most part, by a paucity of water due to an ever m- 
creasmg deficiency m the annual rainfall as a result of which sprmgs and 
other sources of supply are either drying up or becoming much depleted 
To increase this supply is the greatest problem so fax as the Agriculturist 
is concerned, which faces this Administration and any measures not pro- 
Tnbitively expensive, which the Commission could suggest in this direction 
would be of mestimable value to all concerned 


Telegram from the Viceroy (Education DEPARTiiENT), to the Secretary 
OF State for Ddu, London, No 71-S dated 12th January 1926 

PrioTitif — 

Roval Commission on Agricultuie On Decembei 4th, we sent Local 
Go/ernments and iV^ministrations a confidential circular inviting reference 
to His Excellency's remarks m his opemng address to Indian Legislature on 
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August 20th, 1925, on subject of Indian Agiicultuie The cnculur also 
mi^ntioued the striluug piogiess made m recent veais in many directions in 
promoting iacieuce of agrrcultuie and mtroducmg improvements, and it was 
added that, m view of great nnportance of agriculture to India and of large 
jiumbeis ot population engaged m the industry and wholljr depended upon it, 
we felt that there was room for more extensive co-ordination of effort 
towards igiicultmal improvement, that no possible step should be left 
untried m making the latest scientific and practical knowledge available to 
those concerned in the industrv, that notlung should remam unexplored 
which held out promise of amelioration in conditions, that average standard 
of production and general kwel of rural w^elfaie m India was lower than in 
other countries, where there has been for some time past marked concentia 
tion on agricultural problems, that agricultural practice m many parts of 
India also w is admittedly still primitive and bulk of agricultural population 
was generally unversed m modem methods of improvements, that this 
situation called for remedy of a comprehensive nature, and that we felt that 
time was opportune for examination of means of strengthenmg activities by 
co-ordin rtion, and of methods for applying friuts of experience in other 
countries to solution of problems of agricultm'al conditions in India The 
circular went on to say that after correspondence with you, Ave were mchned 
to think that objects w^hich we had m view could best be attained by recom- 
mendation of appointment of Boyal Commission on Agricultme at earhest 
possible date, that you were disposed to agree wath us and that we wished 
to consult local Groveinments as to this proposal and as to draft terms 
of reference, copy of which as amended m accordance with your telegram 
of November 20th w^as forwarded to them 

2 It w^as explained to local Governments that we had no mtention, in 
arriving at this conclusion, of mterfermg with their full control over this 
subject, which is rn most of its aspects both provmcial and transferred, that 
our object w^as not to curtail but to supplement Avork now bemg carried on m 
Provinces , that we hoped that terms of reference as drafted would enable 
Commission, as result of its investigations, to make recommendations which 
would be of value to Mmisters responsible for Agriculture m ProAunces and 
to local Administrations as well as Central Agencies working under us m 
connection Avith agricultural and vetermary research and education It was 
explamed that all questions connected Avrth land tenure and rates of land 
levenue assessment and irrigation charges were specifically excluded from 
field of Commission's recommendation, and that although these questions 
Tiad m a. sense defimte connection with rural conditions it appeared to us 
rmdesirable and unnecessary to invite Commission to burden their enqmry 
'by exploration into these subjects for purpose of making recommendations 
concermng them It was added that Commission would be instructed to 
place themselves m commumcaffion with local Governments on their visit 
to any province, and to caiTy on their mvestigations and to take evidence 
in close consultation Avith Mmisters responsible for agriculture, co operation 
and othei subjects that came under their consideration 

3 All local Governments and Adrmmstrations except Delhi have replied 
All are in favour of appointment of Commission Umted Provmces, Burma, 
Central Provinces, Assam, Coorg Ajmer-Mer*wara and Baluchistan consider 
proposed terms of reference smtable 

It is considered by Bihar and Onssa that attention Of Commission should 
■at outset ,he called to necessity of oonsidermg separately problem of variou* 
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pails of India Owing to local uicumstances, these problems varj consider* 
ibly in difteient provinces, and local Crovcrnmeufc consider ifc desirable that 
Commission should leporfc separately on ciicumstaucei> of mam divisions of 
couniiy in same way as was done by Indian Sugar Committee Local 
Go\ciuraent also suggest that m order that Commission's recommendations 
should be of practical use they should bo supplemented by specific advice 
as to special measures required in different parts of India, whieh have so 
fai developed on very different hues With this object, local Government 
suggest addition of words '‘the several provinces of" before "British India" 
in fust paragraph of draft terms of reference 

It IS suggested by Ptmjab that enquiry should embrace reference to suit- 
ability of existing educational methods and curricula us applied to needs of 
ruial population, and to possibility of providing better ground work for those 
who desire to study in agricultural courses Local Government considers 
that it should be open to IVLnisteis to suggest hnes of detailed enquiry 
required in particular interests of their own provinces, and to seek Eoyal 
Commission's advice on any point of importance to Departments of which 
they are m charge Local Government also hopes that Governor and his 
Ministers wall be consulted regarding personnel of Commission 

Bengal assumes that proposed terms of reference would cover mvestiga- 
tion into measures for mtioduction of agiicultural machmery and imple- 
ments, methods of compilation of lagncultural statistics and facilities at 
present existing for co-operative purchase of agncultural requirements and 
CO operative sale of agricultural produce In the opinion of local Govern- 
ment these are subjects which should also come withm purview* of Com- 
mission's investigations 

Madras suggests including specifically the apphcation of co-operative 
principles to agriculture in all its aspects, such las production, credit, 
marketing, etc 

North-West Frontier Province is of opinion that clause (d) of proposed 
teims of reference should mclude specific direction to investigate means hy 
which it may be hoped that cultivator can be made a match for professional 
money-lender 

Bombaij while lecognismg value of proposed Compiission believes that 
much of Commission's work would require to be supplemented by local 
investigation which m their present financial position they and possibly other 
Provincial Governments may be unable to undertake While, therefore, 
welcoming in several respects the appointment of a Commission, local Gov- 
ernment point out that full measure of its benefits might be lost to Provinces 
by their inabihty to apply or follow up the results of the mquines Bombay 
adds that clause (d) covers a very wide range as at present worded and 
should be somewhat narrowed down so as to accord more strictly with 
proposed scope of Commission's recommendations 

4 After having considered suggestions made by local Governments and 
Administrations, we are of opinion that only new point, which may now be 
included in proposed terras of reference, is in relation to agncultural sta- 
tistics With this object we propose to insert m (a) of terms words 
"foi the compilation of agncultural statistics" after words "demonstration 
and education" Questions relating to apphcation of co-operative pnnciple'i 
to agnciiltuie are already covered by terms of reference and especially b-*" 
(h) and (c) As stated m paragraph 2 above, Commission will consjolt with* 
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JMmisteis lespousxble foi co-operation, and this is an additional leason for 
noii-mclusion of such questions in terms of reference Suggestion of Punjab 
(jro\einment about education appears to flmg net too wide Eoyal Com- 
nubsion could not go into general scheme of primai^ and secondary education 
of lural population Special agiicultural education is sufficiently covered 
b} (a) and under (d) it might be possible foi Commission to lecommend that 
orchnai> piimaiy and secondaiy education foi agricultural population 
should be of a kind helpful to agiicultuial vocation and not of character 
to ilienate then sympathy fiom this mdustiy For this reason, we have 
not specifically included in pioposed terms of leterence any question of 
survey of geneial scheme of ordinary education With lefeience to word 
‘‘reseaicld’ m (a) m teims of refeience, it may be mentioned that m Punjab 
aput £iom agncultuial lesearch, there is technical officer who studies 
problems of application of watei foi inigation of diffeient soils and crops 
and th it this has direct beanng on agricultural productivity 

5 We eonsidei that it is desirable to announce the decision to appomt 
i Ro\aI Commission and to pubhsh teims of reference at an early date, 
md ue hope that jou \\ull find it possible to telegraph your orders Above 
is with refeience to your telegram No 346-S , dated 20th November 1925 


Teleouvm ti.oii TTTR Secret VKY of State for India, London, to the 
Viceroy (Educviion Depiriment), Delhi, No 147, dated 15th January 
1926 

Terms of refeience of Eoy-al Commission on Agriculture I agree that 
a reteience to agncultural statistics is only alteiation necessary 

His Majesty the ILng has approved appointment of Commission and 
you aie authorised to make an announcement to this effect 

This IS Mith lefeience to your telegxam No 71-S of the 12th mstant 


Saturdaij, 20th Fcbiuary, 1926 

'GENERAL DISCUSSION OE THE RAILWAY BUDGET 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT The Council will now proceed to 
the first stage, that is the general discussion of the Budget, Part I 

The Honourable jMr J W A BELL (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) 
Sir, in submittmg the Railway Budget to this House on Thm'sday my 
friend, the Honourable Sir Clement Hi ndley, asked for the same consi- 
deration m criticism as had been shown by the previous Council of State 
I have no doubt that, when he made that request, my Honourable friend 
was fairly certain, both in view of the satisfactory nature of the statement 
which he was about to put before the House, and in view of his knowledge 
of the Members of this Council, that it was unlikely that there would be 
“any criticism, unless criticism of a friendly nature But my Honourable 
fnend is a cautious man and he was taking no risks He therefore arranged 
matters so that it was very unlikely that there would be any senous 
criticism at all He handed us the Budget documents, 19 m number, on 
Thursday, and it was announced that the general discussion would take 
place to-day On Thursday afternoon this House s'nt until six o'clock, 
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adeantayis ha\c been reeo^nn>*.d, even liv th* *>o who vvere verv htronglv 
O[)poscd to an} clian^'C, the i^aneral feeling' -etiiii to be one of bUrpruc tuac 
tlu method now in force wib not adopted at an carlo r d ite 

It lb not po3-.ible in tho time it mv disp»v^al to dad with all tho point- 
raised m mv Honourable frieiurs spoetlw and I shall thcrefon conime 
in}self to one or tw^o 

I note vvitii satibfuctiom not only ibo bubbtantiul balance or earam^s 
ovci dibbursemeutH, but aNo that particular atteutinu has been paid to the 
building up of Bcsones and n Depreciation Fund Tins is rcall} one of tho 
seciets of successful commercial mauagemeut There are man} commereial 
concorns, btjtli in India and at Homo, wlneh in this penod of trade de- 
piession, would have ceased to exist, had it nob been that, when times 
weic bettei and profits were being earned, they ngorousK wi-ofce down their 
assets and built up substantial reserve funds 

The countiy will heai with pleasure or the pioposeu leductiou^ in 
passenger faros and goods rates These reductions will be for the benefit 
of the country and for the benefit of the people, and I hopo that it wilt 
be possible for the Eailvvay Board to mamtam them At the same time 
I trust that the Bailvvay Board will nob allow themselves, by any pressure- 
fiom any source, to bo diverted from their policy of building up substantial 
Reserve and Depreciation Funds to carry tFem over when times are loss 
favoiuablc Reductions m fares and rates are verv important, bub thev 
are not so important as the building up of the Railways of the countr}^ 
on a sound and unassailable financial basis 

I was glad to hear from my Honourable fneud's speech that the Rail- 
way Board were Iceeping befoie them the recommendations of the Coal 
Committee with regard to a further rebate on export coal, and, subject to 
what I have said with regard to Depreciation and Reserves, I trust that it 
wall be possible foi the Railway Boaid to grant this assistance to the coni 
Industry of India which is at the present time passing through a period of 
acute depression It will he money w^ell spent because a floaiisuing coal 
industry wiU be a souice of great profit to the Railways 

With regard to capital expenditure, it is gratifymg to notice the pro 
vision made for the remodellmg of marsh alhng yards and the improvement 
of workshops It is diflScult to overestimate the importance of these two 
items m the buildmg up of an efficient railway service The provision for 
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stiengthening bridges is of greater moment than is apparent at first oicrht 
Speed IS an essential element, and one of the handicaps in this directiort 
with which the Eailways have to contend is the loss of tune m orossmcr 
bridges not constructed strongly enough to carry modem trams and 
modem locomotives But I welcome this announcement also, because it 
gives me an oppoitunity of addressmg my BConourable friend on another 
subject If he will allow me whto next he is m Calcutta, I will show him 

a bridge, I will not tell him the name of the bridge at the moment, 

which lequires not only strengthemng but rebuildmg It forms one^cf 
the most serious trafiic problems of Calcutta, and the assistance of Gov> 
cniment in the matter is urgently required Attempts have previously 
been made to enlist the sympathy of my Honourable fnend m this sub- 
ject but I am sorry Fo say tl^at lliese attempts have not been successful 
Buc I propose to adopt the tactics of my Honourable fnend Mi Sethna 
and the Honourable Mr Eamadas Pantulu and keep hammermg awa> 
m} Honourable friend on this subject, m the hope that some day he will 
jield to ni} importumty 

Another problem of great importance to the city to which I belong is 
tiicj Calcutta electrification scheme I trust tliat the report of the engi- 
neeis to vhich my Honourable fnend has referred, vnll be expedited is 
the question of providmg suburban accommodation for the city workeis of 
Calcutta IS becoming a very urgent and acute one, and nothing much can 
be leallv done until some definite scheme is adopted for tiansportation 
between the city and its suburbs 

I would repeat that the country has reason to be well satisfied with 
the position of the Railways, and what is disclosed m the budget state- 
ment confirms the feeling which the commumty I represent have always 
had that, m the hands of the Commerce Department and of the Railway 
Boaid, the Railways of India are carefully and wisely administeied m the 
best inteiests of the country Thcie is, of course, m the case of State- 
managed Railw^ays always the daugei of interference bj the LegisJ liure 
with the management There is always the danger that m the making 
of appomtments, m entermg mto contract, and m other matters, efficiency 
will be subordmated to pohtical considerations I trust that this country 
and m particular, this Council, will not countenance any such interference 
foi it would mean the beginning of the end of the prosperity of the 
Railways 

The Honourable jMr MANMOBLANDAS RAjMJI VORA (Bombay 
Non-Muhammadan) Sir, I 30m my Honourable fnend the previous speaker 
in complaimng that the time given to Members to stud} this Budget 
was too short, and I hope Government will see their way to give sufficient 
time to Members to consider this important Budget 

With regard to the prosperous Budget that is presented to us, we find 
that after providing for interest on capital and other expenditure, there 
remains a large surplus to be divided between central revenues and build- 
up Reserves for the Railways I welcome the apportionment of such 
hii^ sums from the profits But one has got to remember that when 
the State undertakes to work any mstitution on commercial Imes, the 
question of makmg more profits should be only a secondary consideiation 
I do not say that it should be worked at a loss, but the aim should be to 
have reasonable bdances to cope with future requirements and contmgen- 
cies and cover the cost of the concern, and then, whatever '^urplus may 
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be left ovei should go towards the i eduction of rates and faies That 
should be the mam object to be Irept m view, and I hope due attention^ 
will m future be paid to that pomt 

Fuifcher, Sir, I see that theie is great diveisity between the recom- 
mendation of the Acwoith Committee with legaid to the appointment 
of a Rates Tribunal and the lecent appointment of an Ad^^soiy Com 
mittee Instead of the object lecommended by the Acwozth Comnutfe^^^ 
bemg carried mto effect, we see that an announcement has been made 
that there is going to be an Advisory Committee I want to draw the 
attention ot Honourable Membeis to the fact that there is a great deal 
of Qiffeience between an Advisory Committee and a tribunal A tribuntd 
possesses cei^tam poweis, wheieas an Advisoij Committee can only advise, 
and the advice may be accepted or not The authoiities may "take the 
advice mto consideiation or may leject it, whereas the action of a tribunal 
will have a certain effect That is the diffeience between the two I 
hop^, if it IS not too late even now, that this question will be considered 

Sir, during the hmited time at my disposal, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why rhe working cost of the Great Indian Pemnsula Railway which 
IS now managed by Government, amounts to 69 per cent , whereas m 
Company-run hnes it is less, e ^ , m the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway it is 60 4 per cent and m the case of the Bombay, Baioda and 
Central India Railway I think it is somewhere about 62 per cent When 
the State woiks the Railways or any other commercial institution, there 
IS always the danger of the expense \ nsmg, and I hope that m future due 
attention will be paid to keep do the expenses and prove that the 
Government also can successfully its undertakings on the same hnes 

as the companies | 

With these remarks I think thatV on the whole, the separation of the 
Railway Budget from the General Buo^ot Las done vei*y well 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala^MI SARAN DAS (Punjab Non- 
Muhammadan) Sir, I congratulate the HmB^mable Sir Charles Innes, Sir 
Clement Hindlev and the other officers concerned on the sound finan- 
cial position the Railway Administration has attained in recent years 
After meetmg the working expenses and the"^mterest charges, the Railway 
Admmistiation hopes to contnbute to the ge^ral revenue of India a sum 
oi 18 11 crores in the 3 years 1924-25 to 1926^7 In addition to this, we 
are told that the Railway Administration will mild up a reserve of 12 53 
crores during these 3 years We now find that^he Railway Adrmmstra- 
tion includes in its working expenses some^hmg towards depre- 
ciation It has now built up a Depreciation Fund qut of which it can m 
futme meets its expenditure on replacements and renewals Even in this 
Depreciation Fund we are told there is now a surplus balance of 6 71 cimes 
All this shows that the financial position of oui Indian Railways is now 
sufficiently strong 

The separation of the Railway Budget from the general revenue has 
guaranteed to the Indian Exchequer a certainty in revenues The Secre- 
tary of State for India could therefore afford to give larger financial powers 
to the Railway Administration It can now sanction works within much 
larger hmits I congratulate it on the gra^t of this larger autonorrv I 
wckomc the attachment of a Forest Officer to the Railway Board fox the 
purpose of advising it in the purchase of timber The Railways oughu to 
place their orders for Ltores with Indian firms to the full capacity of their 
output Bub I would suggest in placing orders with firms in foreign 
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counliies, that tendex*s should be called foi in lupees If the tenders are 
called foi m lupecb, we can avoid a good deal of unnecessary ei.penditura 
due to uncertaint> m exchange It would be better if the Government 
prepare annually a statoinent showing the value of stores purchased in 
India and stoics inuchased in foreign countries Such a statement should 
be presented to both Houses ot the Indian Legislature along with the budget 
papers 

I eougiatulrte the Goxoinment on the improvements and betterments 
on the IlailwuNS I would like the Government to provide quarterns for 
ihcii suboidinrte ti'^thc staft in bi^ towns as such staff cannot afford to pay 
the high lentils that now ple^all Bungalows foi officers and quarters for 
senioi '^uboidinite staff liate been provided but nothing much has so far 
been done tor the junior i»uboidinate staff in big towns 

I am Sully that the announcement of the Bates Tribunal has not been 
reccued well, as the Tribunal is onh to advise in the matters that may be 
leteiied lo it I fulh agiee with what the Honomable Mi Manmohandas 
Eimji lias ‘^aid in this connection I hope the personnel of the Tribunal 

will be such as to have a niajoiiu of Indians on it and of such competent 

persons is are in close touch with the commerce and industry of oiu 
countr\ 

I Welcome the reductions announced in third class and higher class 
faies, but the public expects a fuither leduction m third class fares Be- 
loie tliL Wu there iicecl to be special reduced rates of freight between cer- 
tain stations where othei means of tianspoi't stood in competition Such 
rates weic withdrawn after the War with the result that the Eailway rs 
losing the traffic in such cases Thev lose revenue and the province is 
burdened on account of the extra traffic that is thrown on the metalled 

roads, which makes them to wear out abnoimally 

It IS a matter of pleasure to find a good staiii having been made in the 
construction of new^ railwav lines New lalIwa^s help a great deal in the 
development of the country and the construction of say 1,000 miles a 
year as announced b\ the Chief Commissioner wrll be very much appre- 
ciated b\ the people being a boon to the countr\ His Excellency Su 
Malcolm Harle;^, who is vers much interested in the development of the 
Punjab, is to be congratulated on getting a good many lines m his province 
sanctioned for tins year 

It IS gratifying to see that Government have been pleased to take fav- 
ourable action on my Resolution adopted m this House last year on the 
reduction of coal freight and have made a reduction of 10 per cent on 
the carriage of coal for long distances of 400 miles and over I thank the 
Government for this but the Government should bring the rates of coal 
freight down to the pre-war level When they can afford to sacrifice, about 
40 lakhs of rupees m rebate m freight on coal for export can they not 
sacrifice another Bs 15 lakhs to bring the coal freights dowm by another 
15 per cent ? More rebate is not justified on export coal yet Reduction 
of railway freights on liquid fuel, petrol, mill and agricultural machinery 
and manure is very desirable 

I find, Sir, that Indians are very meagrely represented m the Traffic 
and Mechanical Departments of State Bailways In 1921 on the North 
Western Railway there were 22 Indians out of 220 in the Senior Subordi- 
nate Service of the Traffic Department In 1925 there were 27 out of 237 
There has been an advance of only from 10 ner cent to 11 4 per cent in 
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four jeais Foi the sumo peuod ou the East Incliau Eaihvaj the proper- 
tion of Indians has piogicssed fioin 17 pei cent to 85 0 pci cent In tho 
Eastern Bengal Eailway it has incicascd from 9 2 per cent to 17 5 per cent 
,It does appeal that on the Noith Western liail\\a\ the proportion of Indians 
in the scnioi subordinate seivico is the smallest I hope that the North 
Wostein Hallway adininistiation will pay grcatei attention to the Indiani- 
sation of the senior Subordinato Seiwices in the Tiaffic Branch When we 
take the senioi Suboidinale Scivicc m the Mechanical Branch we find that 
on the Noith Western Railway theie nie 10 Indians out of 812, hardly 3 
pel cent on the Eastern Bengal Eaihvay there wcio 9 Indians out of 142, 
that IS a little more than G pci cent It thus appeals that in the Mecha- 
nical Blanch Indians axe piacticallv nowhere I think Government ought 
to pay gieatei attention to the Indianisation of the Hnihva\ Services, espe 
daily m the Mechanical and Tiafiflc Branches 

Thexe is one othei compl unt fiom which the middle class Indian pas- 
sengers sufici Theie aio veiw few important stations on which theie are 
no w^aiting looms ’foi mteimcdiate class passengers I would draw the 
attention of the Government to this gnovance On big stations I would 
suggest that theie ought to be sepaiato windows in the booking offices for 
female passengeis This class of passengers at present expenence great 
inconvenience in piu chasing tickets Sii, there is one other point in this 
connection to wffiich I wish to diaw the attention of the Railway Adminis- 
tration On the loadside stations the supply of water is vei'y inadequate. 
Besides the pointsmen and the swcepci there is onh one watennan and 
the duties assigned to that watennan are taking line clears to the engine 
drivei, taking out parcels fiom the parcel wagons, lowering the signals for 
the departuie and amval of tiains and a good man} other duties, and the 
result IS that on these small load-side stations the water supply is not 
what it ought to be I hope that the Railway Administrations will see 
their way to mciease the watei supply in those stations bv some means 
01 other 

Anothei important point which I bung to the notice of Government t* 
the mciease in thefts on the lailway platfonns on small roadside stations 
Being a business man I tiavel \videly and hear numeious complaints fiom 
passengers who have lost then belongings on the platforms owang to insuffi- 
cient lighting At night time one single lamp with a very low candle powei 
IS burning on such stations a few^ minutes before the amval of the tiain 
At some stations people fiom agncultural areas come theie early to catch 
their night tiains with the lesult that they have to wait for hours on the 
platforms and there bemg no light their bag and baggage are sometimes- 
stolen And these cases are now becommg frequent and so they necessi- 
tate my drawing the attention of the lailway authorities to this important 
matter 

It was a gieat pleasure to find that for the training of Indians foi the 
semor Subordinate Service m the Traffic Branch a school was opened at 
Chandausi in addition to another school which existed in Bengal If I 
nghtly understand, 10 station masters are selected every year from the 
North Western Railway and sent to this school for training So far as 
my information goes, 80 station masters went there and passed the exam 
mations and some of them attamed very high percentages in pass marks- 
which were in some cases over 90 per cent It is a pity to find that out 
of these successfully^ trained station masters who passed very high in the* 
Chandausi School none of them has so far got any promotion" Some time 
ago in this House a Resolution on the increase in the number of Traffio 
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Inspectors m the Transpoitation Bianch of the Tiaffic Department was 
adopted with a little amendment by the Government itself So fai as 
my infonnation goes (because my question on the subject could not unfor- 
tunateh elicit the infoiTnation sought for) on the Noith Western Railway 
the numbei of Traffic Inspectois on the transportation side instead of 
having increased has since gone down, and m case I am wrong I hope my 
Honourable fiiend, Sir Clement Hmdley will conect me So fai as I un- 
derstand, there is only one permanent Traffic Inspectoi m the Tianspoi- 
tation Branch on the North Western Railway, and that man has been occu- 
pying that post foi the last, 10 or 15 yeais Dunng the last few yeais 
a few station masteis and cleiks from offices were promoted to the rank 
of Traffic Inspector, Tiansportation Out of the foui that weie appointed 
two have retired, one has died and the fouith was reverted That man has 
now been appointed to officiate Is it not a pitv to find that, while the 
instructions of the Railway Boaid on this matter have been earned out 
bv all other State Radwavs, I mean the Eastern Bengal Railway, the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, now tiie East Indian Railway, these instructions 
have not been earned out bv the North Western Railway in this respect? 

Another point to which I wish to draw the attention of the Government 
is the question of raised platforms Now, as the revenues from Railways 
have increased we ought to have raised platforms, whether pucca or simply 
of earthwork, on railwaA stations At present there aie a large number of 
stations on which there is no platform and the womenfolk in particular find 
great difficulty in alighting from or entering into the railway carriages In 
the case of women who vere in the family wav, there have been senous 
accidents due to the absence of these raised platforms I wish to draw 
the senous attention of the railway authorities to this matter again 

I welcome the fact that on fast passenger trams the Railways have 
provided search-hghts, but I hear that Engme Drivers feel some trouble 
with distant signals and home signals When two trams are running on 
double lines, sometimes the drivers cannot very well see the distant and 
home signals with the ret^ult that the^ get confused I hope that the Rail- 
way Administrations will soon do something m the matter in case this com- 
plaint is well-founded 

In the programme for the constiaiction of new lolhng stock I find that 
no provision has been made for any addition to the refreshment cars for- 
Indian passengers At present, Sir, on the Noid;h Western Raflway there 
are only two Indian refieshment cars which run on that railway between 
Lahore and Delhi and in case one of these cars gets damaged the people 
have to be without it foi some time There was a case last year when 
one of the cars got damaged and it could not be replaced for some time 
and in the time tables and othei circulars issued by the Railway there 
was no mtimation given to the passenger’s so that they might learn that 
on certain days or during ceitam months there would be no refreshment 
cars running on the usual trams I hope that Government will see their 
wav to provide more Indian restaurant cars and also provide more Indian 
refieshment looms 


Anothei point that I wish to bnng to the notice of this House is the 
question of imemplovment Unemployment is certainly one of the chief 
causes of the unrest m the country My proposal m this connection is 
that m the ^Mechanical Branch of the Railways, m^case we can find say 
at least 50 posts for literate apprentices m the mcchamc^^' '‘e — 
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the chiving line — the people will feel vciy giateful NoWj, a lot of Anglo- 
Indians aie leciuited m the 50 lupee giade eveiy yeax as hteiate firemen 
In case that is also libeially extended to Indians on a laigei scale, the 
Railways will be able to get a better class of leciuits who will subsequently 
piove much bettei Indian diivers than we have at ])iesont In the work- 
shops befoie the establishment oX" mechanical engmeeimg colleges in various 
pio Vinces the Railways used to leciuit literate apin entices on certam terms 
When those mechanical colleges were founded the lecruitment of these 
htciate appientices was transfeiTed to them I understand that it is 
tluough them that Railways get then apprentices There are lumours 
that those liteiate apprentices who were leciuited some foui jears ago 
and who are likely to finish then couises for the fifth ^eai term and who 
are likely to qualify soon will not be provided with any permanent posts 
This 18 a matter for us to dcploie If I am wrong m this respect I hope 
that Su Clement Hindloy will put me right AVe aro thankful to Govern- 
ment for giving these boys the right training, but these boys have been 
given one ccitain hne of training which does suit a big concern like the 
It always bub does not suit an ordinary factory owner The ordinary factory 
owarei requires an all-round mechanic The tinmmg ^vhlch has been given 
to these young boys is only on one machine The person w'ho has 
joined ns n turner to-day will retire as a tuinei 30 years hence But if 
these fellows who have been given training only m one hne, are thrown 
out ut the end of five years I think their future will be spoilt Therefore 
I request that all these apprentices wdio qualify themselves and who have 
been gi\en pioper training according to the i ail wav lequiicmcnts ought to 
bo given permanent places at the end of their apprenticeship 

Tiih Honouiublx Rai Bahvdur Lala RAM SARAN DAS I will soon 
xring my remarks to a close One more point that' I want to bung to the 
notice of this House is the question of the piovision of automatic couplers 
DU the broad gauge laihvays This scheme, I imagine, is to cost about 
?0 erores of rupees, and I wish, Sir, that before this scheme is practically 
adopted it ought to be scrutinised bv the greatest experts of the world 
We ba\o the sad experience of ♦he Bombay Back Bay Reclamation Scheme 
and w^G do not w^^t that another blunder should be committed for want 
of competent scrutmy 

One more point, Sir^ and I have finished That is the composition of 
-the A(hison Committee of the various railways w^hich is not quite satis- 
factory so far I wish that the composition of Railway Advisory Committees 
should be such as thev may discharge their duties most efficiently and 

fullj Wh it I me in is that commerce and induslry is not sufficiently 
represented The composition therefore needs revision 

Tur HoNouiiAncn R\o Saiiib Du U RAMA RAO (Madras Non-Muham- 
mad m) Sir, it 13 indeed a matter for gratification that, ronsequent on the 
separition of tin Railwa} Finance from the General Revenues and the 
introduction ot better tnd more economical methods of running the Railw ly 
Vdrnmistrations, the railwav property is now m a sound financial position 
Mtliough the TdcIk ipc Committee put dovn the net leturn from the 
Huh’ k\s to th* State it 8^ erores per annum, the ivcragc net profit m 
now eon^idrribh ibovf the" figure inticipatcd bv the Committee Apart 
irom tlie effincnc% tlie udramisti ition, it musi be ulrmtted, that this 
re wilt w il''o the outcome of tlie vigilance or the Legislative Aesembly and 
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tho Standing Finance Coniinittee on Railwajs and the piopei check and 
scrutiny exercised b} them ovei the Railway expenchture Nevertheless, 
I consider that theie is still laiger scope for economy and retrenchment 
and foi the prevention of leakage and wastage and the Railway JDepart- 
inents mui>t set to woik m this direction forthwith and not lest content- 
with then past success 

The fiist thing I would uige, foi the earnest consideiation of the 
Government, is the rapid Indianization of the Railway Services The pro- 
gress of Indianization would undoubtedly contribute to economy Some 
measures are said to have been taken to accelerate Indiamzation but 
they are halting and the result so far is disappointing Indians m the 
Superior Engmeermg and Revenue Establishment m State Railways are 
only about 23 per cent of the total strength There is no reason why 
the more educated classes of Indians should not fill the supenor positions 
of Engmeers and Assistant Engineers and also hold supenor positions m the 
Traffic and Locomotive Departments There is no doubt that the present 
high cost of workmg expenses m the State Railways m India is due to the 
highly paid European agency at the top of the administration In fact, 
the railway officers are paid a good deal more than the civihans and they 
enjoy even greater privileges than they Even the Lee Commission's 
recommendations are made applicable to these railway officers This costly 
machmeiy must, therefore, be replaced by a cheaper one at the earhest 
moment possible One of the arguments that is usually put forward agamst 
Indiamzation is that it will lead to mefficiency But efficiency is not the 
birthright of Europeans alone I am not one of those who want to sacrifice 
efficiency at the altai of economy I am sure efficient men will be forth- 
coming also from among Indians, if only you give them the necessary 
facihties for trammg and opportumties to serve While Indians have dis- 
tmguished themselves as civil engmeers, electrical engmeers, mechamcal 
engmeers and so on and are holdmg high positions under Government as 
such, will it be difficult for them to acquire the necessary knowledge 
and capacity to fill a Railway Engmeer's place? After all, Railway officers 
are born and not made If other nations hke Japan, Germany and 
America have been able to tram and turn out Railway officers m no way 
mferioi to Enghshmen, why should not India do likewise? In America, 
very great attention is paid to railway training In tne University of 
Illmois, for instance, an elaborate course of trammg m railway transporta- 
tion, imlway economics, and railway engmeermg is provided and successful 
students after three or foui years' trammg are given the degree of B A 
m Railway Economics, and B Sc m Railway Transportation or Railway 
Engmeermg The Railways help such Universities by providmg them with 
lecturers fiom the railway staff and by recruitmg men on their staff from 
the students trained at such Umveisities WTiy should not the Govern- 
ment of India make some such anangement as exists m America between 
the Indian Railways they own and the Indian Umversities they control^ 
Even a small sum from the Railway Budget spent m this way annually 
would help a great deal m solvmg the problem of Indiamzation more 
easily The railway schools we now have give trammg to railway employees 
already m service but for those not m railway employ but wishing to be 
tramed for lailway service, there are no facihties at all m existence m this 
country I hope the Government will consider this aspect of the question 
when the pioposed Railway Staff College is gomg to be established at Dehra 

Dun 
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Now, Sir, coming to the passengei tialhc on Haihvays, I muse say that 
the exzstmg passenger fate is abnormally high The time has arrived when 
we must consider the question of leducing the railway fare and providing 
a uniform rate for all Eailways A small beginning has no doubt been 
made in the mattei of reduction of fuie but the lelicf given is miserably 
poor and mggardly The South Indian Hallway Company, for instance, 
has made a very meagie reduction fiom pies to 3^ pies, i e , ^ pie per 
mile for all distances in the third class fare The Company might as well 
brmg the fare at least to the level of the Madias and Southern Muhratta 
Hallway rate, namely, 3i pies per mile foi 1 — 100 miles and 3 pies for 
additional distances In so far as the fare for first and second class is 
concerned, the Company has adopted the rate prevailing on the Madras tind 
Southern Manratta Hallway There is no deiirth of third class passenger 
traffic on the South Indian Railway In fact, according to the Company's 
Budget Memorandum, third class traffic is 98 8 per cent of the passenger 
t-traffic and brmgs m about 02 per cent of the receipts So, the lo\ver the 
orate, the more the traffic, and the greater the yield Again, Sir, nr the 
Broceedmgs of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways dated 20th 
^January 1926, Volume II, No 6, 1 find it stated that there is no Intermediate 
class on the South Indian Railway There is, I submit, Sir, all mteimediate 
class provided on the Ceylon Boat marl Quite iccently, at a meeting of the 
Advisory Committee of the South Indian Railway, the question of reduc- 
tion of the mtermediate class fare was also raised In view of the conges- 
tion of passenger traffic m the third class, an intermediate class is 
absolutely necessary on that Railway, so that the middle class people 
travelling long distances may avail themselves of it I cannot understand 
why a total denial of even the existence of an intermediate class on the 
South Indian Railway has been made by the Government m their Proceed- 
ings The existing rate for mtermediate class is 7^ pies pei mile and 
when a proposal was made to reduce the fare from 7^ pies to 0 pies per 
mile on mail trams and 4^ pies on other tiams, ihe Agent appears to have 
expressed the opmion that mtermediate accommodation was provided only 
as an experimental measure and the effect of othex reductions m fares, 
namely, 2nd class, must be seen before considermg this proposal This 
IS what a member of the South Indian Railway Advisoi}" Committee 
writes m T/ia Hindu of 10th February, 1926 

** This reply reveals the attitude of the Railway administration towards providing 
intermediate class accommodation It appears to me they want to make out a case 
that mtermediate class accommodation is not popular and thus to put a stop to it For, 
with 7^ pies pel mile for intermediate class m the Boat mail and 9 pies per mile for 
the second class m the Trivandium Express trams, many would naturally prefer the 
second class in Express trams to intermediate m the Boat mail and coavenient 
statistics will not then be wanting to show that the intermediate class is not popular 

This IS really an unfau method for the Railway adrninistxation to pursue 
and I would like to know m the first place whether the Government are 
aware of the provision of intermediate class on the South Indian Railway 
and if they are aware, as they must be, how are they going to reconcile 
that statement they have made m the Railway Financial Committee's 
report that there is no mteimediate class on the South Indian Railway 
If it was an experimental measure, why not say so? How are the Honourable 
Members m this Council and the pubhc outside, who are unacquainted 
with Madras, to know about the experiment that is being carried on and the 
success or otherwise thereof, when an authoritative document like the 
Railway Fmance Com^nittce's Proceedings gives a totally different version, 
and denies the very existence of an intermediate class on that Railway? 
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Let inti uow' pass oa, Sir, to the Madras Subuiban traffic of the South 
ludi lu Railway Thib questiou, I must pomt out, is correlated with the 
piohlem of oiorcrouding lu [Madras A close study of the analysis of 
pubbtuger tialbo on the boufch ludiaa Eauway leveals the fact that the 
Subuiban tralho h is mere isecl considerably during the peiiod 1910 — 14 But 
the present prohibits e rate for season tickets has practically given a set- 
back to the relief of congestion in Madras It is inadvisable on the part 
of the Eailwuy Coinpanj still to continue the \\ai time rate and not attempt 
to reduce tlie f ire for se ison tickets A substantial reduction m the season 
ticket rites, a faster tram service than at present exists and the provision 
d u better ind more couvement type of rolling-stock will, 1 am sure, go 
io sol\e the housing problem m Madias half“\\a's at least This brmgs me 
on to tlio subject of tloublmg the railway lines md the Electrification of 
the Suburban ti uns The lirst of the abo\e schemes has, I notice, just 
been uudert iken and I im glad to find that a sum of Es 54 50 lakhs has 
been provided in the Budget for Aladras nnpimcments The Electrification 
Scheme, I liopc, will also be pushed thiough simultaneously and not be 
made to drag along for an indefinite length of time 

In regard fo the construction of new lines I am soriv to observe that 
che long-projeclcd line between ^fangnlore lud Hassan has practically been 
abandoned for the time being In reply to m\ interpellation on the subject 
the other day m this Council, the Honourable Mi Chadwick said that its 
financi il piospects do not justif} the construction of the line at present 
The abo\e line was onginalh concened for tapping the planting area on 
the Western frontier of jM}sore and foi linking up that inland provmce 
with the sea-coast and providing her with a direct commumcation with the 
sea-board These purposes still remain to be fulfilled or m other words, 
Mysore still lacks an outlet for her produce m general and for her coffee 
m particular, mac tenths of which always finds its w^av to Mangalore m 
spite of the defective means of transport now available Not a little traffic 
now passes between the two places and a railway is boimd to stimulate 
it contributing to the advantages of both the countries concerned Till 
recently, the Assam Bengal Esihvay was being worked at a loss That 
Eaihvay's Budget i\femornndum says 

* In 1925 26, for the first time in its history the Assam Benj^al Railway share 
hcldeis WLre under the terms of working contract entitled to smplus profits 

Vi h\ w IS this Eailw av opened then and why is this Eadway znamtamed 
>tdl, though working at a loss all along? Is it not m the mterests of the 
Fcropeaii plantois of Assam ^ My owm district of South Kanara is very 
poor m laihvav commuuications All rad way communications end with 
Mangalore The mteiior still remains unexplored and unserved A Ime 
from Mangalore to Goa is sadly wanted If one wants to go to Bombay 
he must go by steamer from Mangalore or V7a Bangalore and Poona taking 
a very circuitous route Steamer seiwice especially m rough weather and 
lamy season is seldom avaded of I hope the Government wall see their 
way to give us some relief m the matter of Eadways m the near future 

The comforts of the travelling public are not properly attended to jd 
most of the Eadwav Administrations So far as the upper classes are 
concerned all is well "vith them With regard to third class passengers, 
it IS really a monstrous and at the same time pitiable sight to see them 
penned in like cattle m evel^y compartment, even to the pomt of chok- 
ing It IS real!} cruel to admit more passengers ‘^than accommodation 
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would permit It may peitmently be asked “ Why do they rush in like 
that ^ The answei is When is the next tiain to go? Is it nut 
after anothei twelve hours that the next tiam leaves? '' The fact of the* 
matter is that Railway Administrations are un willing to lun more trams- 
paitiy from a sense of false economy and paitly fiom want of rolling 
stock Again, no arrangement has been made foi supply of meals to 
Indian passengers m long-distance trams Tfaeie ought to bo an Indian 
restaurant car, as thcic it> a Euiopean lestauiant cai, attached to those 
trams The Indian buffet will not do, as it provides only refreshments 
At some junction stations, meals can be had but it is impossible for one 
to take his meals within the shoit time the tram stops Further, there 
appeals to bo no kind of sanitary cheek or control exercised over thjse 
places Thcie is no sepaiate sanitary staff in any of the Railways There 
ere petty vendors of edibles? fiuits, etc , m every station who are ail 
licensed by the Company I w^ould like to know for what the license is* 
li^sued Is It issued merely foi them to enter the railway premises and 
sell any stuff they like? How much is being codected fxom these people 
and how is the amount utilized? Why should not the Railway Admmis 
trutions set apart this sum for the maintenance of a sanitary staff to 
enforce sanitary' conditions on these licensed vendors These vendors with 
thoir unclean habits with their old foodstuffs, rotten fruit exposed for 
sal^ and subjected to the ravages of fleas and flies must really be revolting 
to the sanitary conscience of the passengers and must be endangering their 
health considerably The w'^aiting rooms or third class w'^aiting sheds aS 
the\ are called, are too small to accommodate all the passengers The 
retiring looms for upper class passengers at junction stations are meant 
onh for Europeans and are available to the Indian^ only m their absence 
There is racial discnmmation even here The RaiUvay Administiationa 
rnust first look to the comforts and conveniences of passengers before 
tho\ begin to count their profits I appeal to tlie Honourable Member 
for Ruiwavs to insist on Eailwav Administrations not to overlook this- 
irnportant dut\ the\ owe to the passengers 

Sir I come to the question of the health of the railway staffs 
t^hcmsehc::> Medical relief on Railways is in my opinion very madequata 
Out of ibont 30 Railway's, there arc onlv about 10 Railways who have 
eot homc sorb of medical establishment of their owm The superior staff 
of uu dicnl oflircrs are in all about 70 w^hich is verv insufficient to ad- 
nnni-tUr to the needs of a vast railway population I am glad the Gov- 
rminfut hn%c recognized their miction if not negligence m the matter foi 
fo long a time and are anxious to make amends I do appreciate the 

s-^ntiruents t xprrssed m the speech of the Honourable Rir Clement Hindlev 
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Thcbc are \\eigln\ words indeed and I trust Govemmeut ^nll translate 
thoiu into action and thus ensuie the health and well-being of their em- 
plojees ere long 

Till Ho\ouu\bll Sm ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chambei of Com. 
merce) Sir, as \ prcfxce to a few remarks I w^sh to make on the Railway 
Budget, I congratulate the Honourable the Commerce Mombei, and through 
him the Chief CommibSionci for Railways and his staff, foi the very 
admirable wm\ lu \hich the Budget hab been drawn up and the form in 
which it lus been prcbcnted to this Council In peiusing the figures given 
111 the Budget and more especially the references to them in the speeches 
of the Honoiu ible the Commerce Member in another House and, in ^his 
Houbo, of the Honourable the Chief Commissioner for Railways — to ^ive 
mm the full honour to which ho is entitled by reason of his recent nomma- 
cion to thib Council an honour 1 itely attached but not jet obhterated — I 
clcarh rccognibc a cerhiin finger m the pie The finger is that of my old 
friend Mr Sim whose appointment to the Railway Board was the Central 
Board of Revenues' loss but the Railwaiy Board's gam 

The final results of the financial jeai P)24-25 were extremely gratifying 
and must have induced a pleasing glow" in the stalwart frames of the Hon. 
uurable the Finance ^lember and of our fnend here the Finance Secretaiy 

The roMsed budget estimates foi 1925-26 nie perhaps not quite so com- 
forting, but I sincerely congratulate the Railway Department, and all those 
concerned with it, m that the difference between the revised estimated 
b d mco and the estimated balance submitted to us about a year ago shows 
a falling aw ij" of only 35 lakhs and that during a year of what w^e all know 
to be one of mucli trade depression That the Finance Member is likely 
to iccci\o from Railways only 10 lakhs less than he was led to expect he 
would lecene should not elicit even the smallest of glow Is horn him 
knowing, as ho does the extreme dull days of trade through which we have 
been passing for many months wall affect adversely the excess balance 
over 3 crores of which the General Revenues receive one-third Some of 
us, if not all of us, in this Council can appieciate keenly the diflScult tunes 
which the Raihvays in India have gone thiough and aie gomg thiough m 
the current financial yeni While perusing the figures given on the revised 
estimates for the cunent year 1925-26, I cannot find for how many months 
or up to what date actual figures are forthcoming, I trust that the revised 
estimated earmngs for those months of the year for which actual figures 
cannot be jet obtained are on a sufficiently conservative basis 

The budget estimates for 1926 27 are extremely mteresting, and this 
Council IS of course awaie that to a laige extent they must necessarily be 
speculative I am an optimist bj nature and I admire the optimism A 
the Chief Commissioner m describing the piesent conditions as favourable 
and m anticipating a favouiable monsoon, and I smcerelv hope his optimism 
will prove to Lo justified 

Turning to the Capital Budget of 1925-26, I am son*y to see that the 
net grant of some 23 crores for the cuirent year is not likely to be spent 
but will fall short by some 3^ cioies and I trust that the old bogey of 
programme revenue is not responsible m any way for this To my mind 
it 18 most essential that there should be no slackenmg m the work of the 
improvement of the permanent ways, of the reconsti notion ^nd — ^wheie 
the fit.ienpihenms" of bndsres. of nioviding un ^ date and 
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economical locomotives and lolling stock, m shoit in the whole woik c£ 
brmging om Railways up to the highest state of efficiency possible By 
this means, only, can we look for further improvement in handhng passenger 
traffic of all classes with comfort, safety and expedition and in dealing 
mth the transport of goods lapidly and promptly in order to avoid conges- 
tion, which in past yeais has been a seiiou*^ diawback to the trade of this 
countiy 

The electrification of the Railways in and about the large railway 
<;enties and termim is a matter of gieat importance, Bombay, as pointed 
out by the Honourable the Commeice Member and the Chief Commissioner, 
js showmg the way and, there not only has the Harbour Branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway been open for some time with an electric 
service but one of the suburban Imes of that Railway is also running 
trams whose motive power is electricity We are anxious to go forward 
as quickly as we can with this in Bombay and I hope that other provmces 
will follow Diu cxrvmi>lc 

Not least among the pleasing features of this Budget is tho reduction 
of passenger fares and also the proposed i eduction of the long distance 
freight on coal This question of a reduction m existmg coal freights 
was debated m this House last September on a Resolution, brought for- 
ward by my fiiend, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Has, 
which was passed without a division And here may I digress for one 
moment In his speech mti'oducmg the Railway Budget in another place the 
Honourable the Commerce Member expressed his thanks to the Standing 
Pinance Committee for Railways, composed almost entirely of non official 
Members of the Legislatme, for the great assistance accorded by that body 
in framing the Budget In fact he pointed out that the Budget was one 
recommended to the Legislature by a numbei of its elected representatives, 
and yet recently m this House wo heaid speeches to the effect that no 
piogiess was possible under the present constitution In this House we 
have passed many recommendations the values of which have been acknow- 
ledged by Government and which have been acted upon What about 
Agriculture to examine which a Roval Commission has been appointed, 
what about the Skeen Committee of which an Honourable Member, un- 
fortunately nob present is a iMember Our advice has frequently been 
sought by Government And now Government has acted upon our Reso- 
lution m favour of a reduction in the long distance freight on coal, although 
I would remind }ou, no doubt foi their own veiw good reasons, the Resolu- 
tion was not received with open arms by the Railway Department And 
\et there are some who say we male no progress and can achieve nothing 
iindci the present constitution 

I listened with interest tho other dav to the Chief Commissioner’s state- 
ment of open line works directed tow^ards n more efficient handhng of 
existing traffic and to meet and foster a natural expansion of traffic I 
hi\e alwajs held the o'linion and have expressed it on more than one 
occasion that the solution of a congestion in passenger and goods traffic 
docs not he in supphmg your railways with more rolling stock to the extent 
ot choking them but m impro\cd facilities for the rapid and effective hand- 
ling md nioung rff the existing stock winch at the same time should bo 
brought up to date uri cd id to see that tlie Railway Board continues 
to clrr.e attention to this important matter I notice that a consider- 
ihle sum is to be 'locnt on the remodelling of Victona Terminus rt Pombay 
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^liich I know to be necessary to meet growing traffic lequirements May I 
ask my friend opposite if any decisiOD has yet been arrived at as to where 
the terminus of the long distance tiaffic of the Bombay, Baioda and Central 
India Railway, is to be located when Colaba station is closed? 

Honouiable Members of this House aie no doubt aware that Viscount 
Inchcape has recently paid a biief visit to India — a holiday trip and not a 
busmess oi political one as has been suggested m some quarters — and I 
feel sure that had he been able to extend his hohdays he would have been 
the first to congratulate the Eaih\ay Department on the achievements 
attained during the three years since the hardworkmg Inchcape Committee 
made its report It is exceedmgly gratifying to learn from the Honourable 
■the Commeice Member's speecb in the other House that the results of the 
paot thiee yearn' workings of our Railways have exceeded the figures which 
Ihe Inchcape Committee suggested should be aimed at 

Su, I do noD wish to take up more than my fair share of the time allotted 
to Honourable Members for the discussion of the Railway Budget At 
“the beginning of my remarks I congiatulated the Railway Board on the 
way m which the Railway Budget has been presented I have however 
one suggestion to make, which is that this small white booklet described 
in the Note as the ‘'Budget Piopei" should be pimted m a larger form 
say of the size of the pink books of the estimates The pnnted figures m 
the white booklet are exceedmgly small and bearing in mind that we have 
heen descnbed as a body of elderly statesmen it can be leadily imagined 
that the sight of some of us is not as keen as that of our younger brothers 
*and it IS a difficult matter to peruse figures which almost necessitate a 
magmfymg glass to read them 

In his speech the Honourable Sir Charles Innes said that this is the 
last Railway Budget which he will defend m the Legislature This I feel 
sure all of us legret exceedingly I wish he had been able to be present 
liere this morning, but I have heaid on veiw good authonty, first-hand 
authority, that the regiet we feel in not seeing him here is moie than 
shared by the Hor curable Membei himself He had been called awav 
do attend some other meeting which he told me he could not possibly get 
out of The Legislature will miss him keenly when he goes, but I wiU 
not say more about this now as he has not gone yet I do not think he 
will find much difficulty m defending — I use the Honourable Member’s 
own wnrds — the Railway Budget before us The present financial year 
has been and is stiU one of very considerable trade depression, we hone 
for blighter conditions in 1926-27, and under the circumstances I feel that, 
although there may be ciiticisms the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
the Chief Commissioner for Railways, and the whole of the Railway 
Department cannot te faiilv attacked on their Budget generally, but on 
the contrary that they^ will receive very many congiatulations on the results 
achieved 

The Hoistourable Sir CLEMENT BINDLEY (Chief Commissioner 
Hallways) Sir, T wnsh first of all to thank Honourable Members of this 
House who have congratulated the Railway Department on the Budget for 
dheii many encouraging remarks about the work we are tnmg to do There 
have been a few dissentient voices, but I recognise that that must always 
be the case in a controversial matter like our Railways TEe Honourable 
Ml Bell has complained that we did not give him .sufficient time to read 
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the 19 volumes of statistics and figures which necessarily accompany our 
Budget I can only say that I am veiy sorry about it, but I am not 
at all certain that the Honourable Mr Bell ever really meant to read those 
volumes even if we had given him longer time The actual allotment of daj b 
for this business depends, as the Honourable Mr Bell and others know, 
on the business which the Council has before it, and I cannot undertalrc 
that longer time shall be provided between the piesentation and the dis- 
cussion The business must be legulated by other business m hand At 
the same time I will make note of his complaint, which was voiced by* 
others The Honouiable Mi Bell expiessed himself as being satisfied wath 
the results of separation of finances and particularly urged the Railwav 
Board not to submit to pressure fiom any source to depart from their 
policy of steadily buildmg up reserves I was glad to have that statement 
from the Honourable Mr Bell, but I was rather unprepared for his next 
statement, namely, that he thought we should at once proceed to grant 
a larger rebate on export coal I am quite aware that he said that tlus^ 
should be subject to his previous remarks, but the two things to my rmnd,. 
Sir, are at first sight incompatible 

Then, Sii, I was asked or perhaps the Honourable Air Bell was trying 
to draw me — m a slang term perhaps he was trying to pull my leg — about 
the Howrah Bridge The Honourable Mr Bell knows perfectly uell, 1 
think, that the Howrah Bridge at the piesent moment is under the con- 
sideration of the Government of Bengal and it is not before us as a subject 
He knows perfectly well that the future Howrah Bridge has always had 
my sympathy and will always continue to have it But I am not at tlie- 
moment prepared to extend very much sympathy, as I said last year, bo 
the people of Calcutta who will not make up their mmds to build the- 
bridge and be done with it We feel exactly as he does about the electn- 
facat on of suburban raihiajs m Calcutta and we intend to push that scheme 
foruaid as soon as we have a satisfnctoiy report 

Sir, the Honourable Mr Manmohandas Ramji pointed out rather an mtei- 
cstmg senes of figures with regard to the working expenses of certam^ 
rulvajs befiore and after they came xmder State management He pointed 
out that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway working ratio was at present 
CD per cent whereas Company hues ]ike the Madras and Southern Mahialta 
Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway were woikmg^ 
in the neighbourhood of 60 per cent It is always possible to use figures 
like these to get an> particular argument But perhaps the Honouiable- 
]\lr Manmohandas Ramji does not remember that about three years ago 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway as a Company-managed railway was 
uorKiug at about 90 per cent Thai is to say, its working expenses were very 
nearly equal to itg earnings It is now wxirking at 69 per cent That is 
iny answer This matter, as the Honourable Member himself knouts, wnis 
threshed out several jears ago 

I Cannot attempt to deal with all the subjeets that the Honourable Rai 
B ill tdur Lala Ram Saran Das dealt with m his speeeh because many of 
them, ho would admit himself, deal with matters of detail in a particular 
pan or India and it is not possible for me at this moment noi w^ould it be 
H accordance with the ui^^hcs of the Council to go into them m any detail 
But I isb to mention one or two matters which he brought up Ai> opposed 
to the Honourable ifr Bell, tlie Honourable Rai Buliudur asked tlmt we 
hliould not give rebate on export coal but should reduce the long distance 
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coal freights by another 15 per cent Well, Sir, that is a verj nice pro- 
position for the people who hve at long distances But I want the Honour 
able Eai Bahadur and others to again read our paper's and to see how di£&- 
cult it has been to make the reduction that we have made We have 
taken great risks of losing revenue by making that leduction and I want the 
Council to realise that we cannot go forward rapidly m this mattei As I 
said m m} speech, we must make experiments and we must see the effect 
befoie we go furthex It is doubtful indeed whethei, with our present 
expenses, it would be a remunerative pioposition, to cany coal at long 
distances at a lower rate than we have at present We have to remember 
Ihe inci eases m oui working expenditure, that is to say, the mcrease in 
all GUI fundamental expenses as compared vnth. a few years ago The 
Honouiable Rai Bahadur asked foi my particular sympathy in regard to 
certain hterate apprentices m the North Western Railway workshops who 
were appointed and received their training before the present arrangements 
with the ilaclagan College were made I have no knowledge of the inimour 
i:hat these }oung men wnll not get appointments, but I do not believe that 
Ihey are gomg to be thro\vn out m the streets I have no reason to beheve 
that if they have completed their training satisfactorily there will be any 
difficulty m finding places for them As the report of the Industries Com- 
mission has been mentioned I would say that it was expressly recommended 
to us bv the Industnes Commission that railway workshops should try and 
tram mechanics and literate Indians for mechanical work not only for Rail- 
ways but for outside Work, and in railway workshops like Moghulpura they 
do get an all-round mechanical trainmg and therefore have something in 
i:heu hands which they had not got before they went there 

I wish to contradict one statement that my Honomable friend the Rai 
Bahadui made that they were framed only for railway ^ork and uere of 
no use foi outside work 

The Hovour-vbee Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SAEAN DAS I thmk 
what I said is right, because those apprentices are bemg trained m one 
particular department, ether m the erectmg, millwright or some other 
department 

The Honourable Sra CLEMENT HINDLEY I cannot go mto details 
now, but my impression is that the present course of framing takes them 
through all the workshops in the railway and they get very vaned experience 

I would also like to correct another impression which is unhappily 
prevalent that training schools like Chandausi will necessarily take men 
straight away from their subordinate duties into the superior services The 
framing school at Chandausi is pnmanly for traimng the staff m their duties 
'SO as to make them more efficient m their duties and qualify them gradu- 
ally for getting up m the service, but because those ten station masters 
to whom reference- has been made have been through the school and have 
passed the examination, it does not follow that they can at once expect to 
get promotion Our object is to take all the staff through that school and 
nmprove them m their duties so that they can gradually get promotion 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur in the last of hia remarks said that we 
were gomg to spend somethmg hke 20 crores of rupees on the gettmg of 
-om rolling stock for automatic couphngs and he compared this with the 
work that is bemg done in Bombay on the Back Bay Reclamation scheme 
There is no comparison at all between these two things, and I am sure 
ihe Honourable Member did not intend us to take his remarks senously. 
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In the fii’st place this is an ordinary business matter which has to be 
attended to We do not propose to spend anything like 20 crores If we- 
go through this work we expect to spend 5 or 6 crores spread out for a num- 
ber of years I expect very great benefit to result m the matter of reduction 
of expenses and m the reduction of first cost of new rolling stock and con- 
siderable benefit to the staff who have to do the work of coupling of wagons 
I should like to say that this is not extravagance of any kind It is ati> 
essential improvement which we must make m our rolhng stock in order 
to carry the heavier traffic and it is also gomg to be the means of reducing 
the risk to workers who have to couple up wagons With these automatic 
couplmgs there will not be such great risk to the men who have to do the- 
couphng I therefore deprecate the matter bemg considered as a sort of 
extravagant adventure It is a very necessary requirement of our rail- 
ways and I hope it will go forward rapidly 

The HoKotroABLB Eai Bahauur LAiiA EAi/I SAEAN DAS One- 
word 

The Honoubablb the PEESIDENT The Honourable Member is not 
entitled to another speech 

The HoNOUHABiiE Sm CLEMENT HTNDLET Now, Sir, I come to the 
speech of Dr Eama Eao, and perhaps I might include with that speeclt 
some remarks made by Mr Eamadaa Pantulu Eeally, Sir, I cannot be- 
heve that the Honourable Mr Eamadas Pantulu intends me to take- quite 
seriously ^ome of the things he said to-day It seemed to me, that while- 
he had been contemplating the state of India when there were only a few* 
miles of railway running out of Calcutta and running out of Madras, he- 
had become obsessed with things of those days, and that his mind had not 
moved forward from that period to this, because he did not seem to know 
anything about what we have been doing m the last few years on the Bail 
ways If he had read our papers a hbtle more carefully or had studied 
the subject with that earnestness which he puts into his statements I am 
quite certain he would not have come to the conclusions which he did He 
quoted and read at considerable length a statement from the Industnal 
Commission's Eeport He said things are very backward in regard to the- 
training of Indians as mechanics and that even the Industrial Commission 
brought this to notice> When did the Industrial Commission sit? In 
1915 I think it was m 1915 that that Eeport was wntten, more than iCh 
years ago Does the Honourable Member intend this House to beheve 
that the state of affairs is now as it was when it was reported on bv the 
Industrial Commission? Has the Honourable Member tried to find out 
what we have been doing to impmve the training of Indians as mechanics 
in the workshops and the recruitment of Indians as mechanics? The 
Honourable Member must be completely ignorant of what has been done 
at Jamalpur, at iMoghulpura, at Kanchrapara and half a dozen other centres- 
where technical schools have been built and hostels have been built and 
where Indians are now being trained, and where, as another Honourable 
Member pointed out, the boys who went m for five years' training, have 
now come out fully trained That is all I have to say on that subject 
The Honourable Mr Eamadas Pantulu is completely out of date in his 
information of what we are doing in training On our Eailways 

Then, Sir, we have had several statements metde by our critics here to 
the effect that the policy laid down for stores purchase has been completely 
ignored I strongly deprecate statements of this kind because we are 
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following out the policy laid down by the Stoies Comrmttee;. 
which policy has been embodied in tho Stoies Puichase Eules 
It IS only necessary , \( an> Honourable Membei wishes to ascertain the 
facts to see what we have been purchasing in India and what w^e have been 
purchasing abroad, as shown b> the figuics m our published statements, 
which sliew that i steadily incicasing amount of our stoies are being pui- 
chased in India One individual case lias been mentioned, wheie the 
Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway has called for tenders for 
certain jarra wood slecpcis Well, Sir, there are cases where the indige- 
nous pioduct is not dtogethei suitable I leseiwe my judgment in this 
particular cisc, but I wish to say that there is no injustice to India in 
calling for tenders for materials After all it is matter of finding out 
whcthei the material is cheapei and can be produced cheaper abroad than 
the indigenous article, or whether the indigenous article is cheaper 

The Honourable Mr Eainadas Pantulu charged us with excessive 
caution He said that we had guen a very meagre reduction in fares and 
rates He secs a very large reserve and he thinks there should be no- 
need for caution In the next sentence he went on to say that he regretted 
very much that this House did not contiol the Endways, and perhaps he 
regretted that he and his Paity did not control the Endways Now, Sir, 
if that is a sample of what he would do if he had control of the Endways, 
that he would thrown all caution to the winds the moment he got a smalf 
reserve fund and reduce rates and fares wholesale for the good of the peoplp, 
instead of first budding up reserves, then, Sir, I hope that day may be 
distant But I do not think he really meant that 

The Honourable ^vIr V EAMADAS PANTULU Over-caution, too- 
much caution f 

The Honourable Sir CLEMENT HINDLEY Well, Su, the amount 
of caution any one is entitled to use in a matter of this sort must be a 
matter foi veiy careful consideration, and I gatheied the Honourable 
Member would use considerably less caution than we should and take much 
gr(Sater risks At the same time I claim that in view of the possible diffi- 
culties ID the future in finding the money necessary for our heavy obliga- 
tions we have gone as far as we can and as far as caution advises us to go 
We have promised — the Honouiable the Eadway Member promised and I 
myself m my speech promised — that the matter was being further exam- 
ined, and we do not piopose to stop further examination of the subject, 
simply because we have been able at first examination to make some re- 
ductions 

I thmk, Sir, I must leave the various suggestions that were made for 
additional construction m various paiiis of India and not comment on 
them now We shall have them on the record and refer to them in pre- 
paring future construction programmes But I would like to suggest that 
some Honourable Members seem to have spoken without having had nine 
to fully study what new lines are pioposed in their particular localities 

The last suggestion made by the Honourable Member from me X^rrh 
West Frontier Province was that we should have further mstirunoiis like 
that we have at Chandausi He mentioned that he would like to see cue 
at Lahore or Lyallpur Well, Sir, I have already annour^-ed mat we 
setting up one at Lyallpur which will give training to -mpZoyees in 
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ti largo portion of the Punjab We may have one fuillrer West later on, 
but we want this established first at Lyallpur 

I think, Sir, that I have now answered the mam criticisms that have 
been put forward 

Tun Honouhable Sir GHABLES INNES (Member for Commeice and 
Hallways) Sir, I feel that I have not much excuse for addressing the Council 
of State this morning, but 1 do wish to express my regret that an miportaut 
Select Committee prevented me from attending the earlier part of this de- 
bate Sir Clement Hindley has dealt faithfully wrth my Honourable friend 
]\Ii Kamadas Pantulu, but I must confess that I myself have a good deal 
of sympathy with the Honourable gentleman When I heard his speech 
it struck me that what the Honourable Member really would have liked 
would have been a really bad Budget when the Honourable gentleman 
would have had a ically good excuse for an attack upon the Government 
But ns it was, wrth the Budget ns it is, the Honourable Member labomed 
very heavily He had to tiot out all the timeworn fallacies which I 
thought had been put away for over The Honourable Member told us 
that the policy of the Indian Railways was directed solely for the benefit 
of the foreign capitalist He made the startling announcement that our 
Railways were based mainly upon our ports He went on to say that our 
railway rates were so designed as to facilitate the import of foreign goods 
and to encourage the export of raw materials Well, Su, that old supersti- 
tion was dealt with in 1921 by the Acwoith Committee Thfe Acworth 
Committee said 

In one rospect, nt least, the Indian Raihvaya ha^o rofiuinod from following 
the accepted railway practice in othei countries It is usual m most countries to 
concede for cxpoit tiafTic through a sea port rates which arc not available to that 
seaport for local traiTio, and vice versa in countries which adopt a fieo trade policy, 
to fix lower lates for the carnage iinvaids of goods impoited thiough a poit than 
for goods pioducod locally at the port town This piactice is not, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, followed in India, Bombay receives fiom upcountry large 
quantities of raw cotton, part of which is woiked up on the spot and part exported 
Similarly, Bombay distributes to upcountiy points laigo quantities of cotton clothe 
pait of it locally manufacturoc' and pait imported The law cotton rates down to 
Bombay poifc and to Bombay town arc the same, and so are the manufactuied cotton 
lates upwaids The same pjmciplo, wo understand, is applied elsewhere, m the case, 
for instance of the gieat Calcutta juto tiade 

Now, Su I think that bofoio the Honourable Member lopeats these hoary 
old fallacies he really ought to make himself convcisant with the literature 
existing on subjects of this kind Again, Su, he used lather an extia- 
jiduitw^y argument In lepeating his statement that the Railways existed 
solely for the benefit of the foreign capitalist, he pointed out that in 
reducing third class passenger faies we had nioslly leduced long distance 
faies, he gave that as an instance of the wav m which wo favoured the 
capitalist, but smely the Honourable Membei must see that the capitalist 
does not use thud class carnages, still less does the foreign capitalist I 
think, Sir the time is past foi statements of the kind that Mi Ramadas 
Panhilu just made I have now boon connected with the Indian Railways 
toi five years I have assisted in this House and in the other House in 
many debates on railway questions Particulaily in the other House, three 
01 four years ago, statements of this kind were made, but my experience 
iR that these statements are being made less and less, and I think it is 
beginning to be realised generally that the Govcinment of India and the 
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l^ailway Depaitmenfc have made it their aim aud then sole and smgle- 
niinded uuu to develop the Hallways to the best of their ability an the 
inleiestb of Indu and lu no other interest I have always had from this 
Council full recognition of ihnb fact, and I am glad to say that in the other 
House that fact ib bung lecogniscd moie and more, and I do suggest for 
the consideration of my Honourable friend that he should leconsider his 
position in tins m ittci, and that before he makes statements of this kind 
he should, as I have said before, try to make himself acquainted with the 
litLiature nhich exists upon the subject 

There is just one more subject to which I wish to refer before I sit 
down, and that is the old and ancient question of Indianisation Every 
tuuc I speak upon the Haiiway Budget I speak upon this particulai ques- 
tion I am quite prepared to admit, Sir, that up to a few years ago 
Indians were not commonly employed, at any rale, m superior appoint- 
ments on Indian Hailwayb But during the last five years there has 
been i considerable change in this respect I had the figures taken out 
onl} llie other daj , and if we exclude those depaiiments fox which facihties* 
of training do not now exist m India — I am leforiing to such departments 
IS the C image and Wagon and Locomotue Departments — I find that in 
the last five }eai*s 65 per cent of such vacancies have been filled by 
Indians, and I cluini that that is a very real impiovement It is perfectly 
tiue that there are not at present very manv Indians m the higher appoint- 
ments in the Railway Department, but, Sir, as was said in this debate 
in this Council last }eai, it must be a question of tune before we reach 
that result All our higher appointments m the Railway Department are 
technical appointments, for them we require special knowledge and above 
all special expeiiencc, and you cannot measure the piogiess of a policy 
by an hour glass It is perfectly useless every few months to get up and 
say "'Why have you not got Indians m the higher appointments in the 
Rail w a}'' Board?" You must give time for a policy of this kind to work 
out But I do claim that we have made in the last few years a very 
real advance Even in the Railway Board itself theie has beeli a very 
great advance ever since last year Last year in the Railway Board we 
liad 22 gazetted appointments and five Indians This year we have 17 
and seven Indians Below the Railway Board itself there are Directors 
and this year two out of the five directors are Indians , and I wish to make 
it plain that those Indians were not appointed to those particular posts 
because they were Indians, they were appointed because they were what 
we considered to be the best men for those jobs, and I claim that that 
Is the only nght principle to follow You must get the best qualified men 
for higher appointments of this kind, but what I say is that if the best 
qualified man happens to he an Indian, well nobody is more pleased than 
I I think Sir, that we can claim that in the Railway Department, what- 
ever the Honourable Mr Ramadas Pantulu may say that m the last 
five years, we have made a very great improvement in our Railways I 
believe, Sir, that there aie verv few countries in the world that can show 
such satisfactory results from then Railways as India has been able to do 
in the last few years We are improving the permanent way, we are 
Improving out anangements for traffic eveiw year, and if only people would 
Tru^^t us if only they would recognise that we ore trying to do our best 
tor India I am perfectly suie that Sir Clement Hindley and the men who 
-nre working with him m a ven^* few years* time will have made the Rail- 
-ways in India an even better instrument of commerce than they are to-day. 
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Saturday, Gth March, 1926 

GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE BUDGET (PART II) 

The Ho^ouEVBLE Sir ARTHUR FROO:\I (Bombav Climiibci or Com- 
merce) Sii, I trust that the Honourable the Finance Hcrnber has enjoved 
to the full the short holiday so generously extended to him b} the other^ 
House Doubtless he comes hero to day full of vigoiu and th it being so 
I feel that it is almost a pity that the Budget which he has presented t") 
us leaves little room for criticism save that of a congratulatorv nature I 
do congratulate most heartily the Honourable Sir Basil B1 ickett on his 
Budget and on the admirable way m which he has pulled together tin 
finances of this country during the past few^ years I think one of the 
most interesting statements in connection with the Budget will be found 
to be that appended to the Honourable Member's speech A brief perusal 
of this statement wall reveal that after five years of deplorable deficits w'hica 
ended in 1922-23, w^e embarked on an era of surplus Budgets well on the 
right side of the estimates In 1923-24 we had a surplus of 239 lakhs, nr 
1924-25 we had a surplus of 568 lakhs and at the end of the current finan- 
cial year it is expected with confidence that we shall see a surplus of ISCy 
lakhs Fmally our budget estamates for 1926 27 are expected to piodiicc 
a surplus of 305 lakhs, but then we have to allow for loss of revenue arising^ 
from the just abolition of the cotton excise duty 

Su, to tm*n aside for one moment to this cotton excise duty, about 
to be extmgmshed, we m Bombay are mdebted to the present Govemmenu 
for their decision to brmg fonvard legislation to wipe out what has been for* 
many years a blot on the Indian Statute-book, and I ofter the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett my felicitations that the healing of this wound which 
had become an open sore, has been effected during bis term of oflSce That 
the millowners m Bombay have not perhaps taken the full advantage of 
the abohshed excise owmg to a bargam they made m certain quarters can 
perhaps be better explamed by tbe Honourable Member sitting behind 
me than by myself 

Sn, in my speech on the Raalwav Budget m this House a few dais 
ago, I referred to the gratification which the Honourable Finance Mem- 
ber must have experienced at the result of the railway working during the- 
year 1924-25, which, as the Honourable Member has pomted out, was the 
chief contributory factor in tbe improvement of nearly 169 lakhs over the' 
estimated surplus of that year 

Tummg to 1925-26 the revised surplus amountmg to 130 lakhs is 
extremely pleasing, and although I have heard adverse criticisms m some- 
quarters of 50 lakhs of that sum being applied to the capitalisation of an 
annual amount of 21 lakhs for archaeological lesearch, under the circum- 
stances explained m the Honourable Fmance Member's speech, I do not 
propose to voice any objection to the suggestion Aichceology is not onl\ 
an interesting but it is an instructive research, and who knows but that 
m his diggmgs below mother earth, Sir John Marshall may not come upon 
the mummified remains of some prehistoric Government! I fancy that 
a Finance Member in those days would have had an easier time than the 
Honourable Member sitting m front of me m balancing his Budget, he 
probably would have helped himself to what he required from the people 
Tvithout runnmg the gauntlet of adverse criticism m a Legislative Asserablx 
or on a Council of State When referring to the 1925-26 figures, I feeF 
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that uo bhould express to His Excellency the Commandei-m-Chief and the 
whole of the Army Department oui appreciation of then working, m that 
year, so closely to the budget estimates 

I now come to the budget estimates for 1920 27 Past of all, I noticA 
that the estimated suiplus of Mo lakhs includes the sum of 175 lakhs 
which would be received irum the cotton excise duty but for its proposed 
extinction The reason foi including receipts which w^ill not be receipts 
13 presumably a matter of book keeping and possibly also to emphasise 
to Bombay the amoimt which the Ceutial Government aie renaming irom 
collecting, as a set off against the disregaiding of Bombay's claim for r 
reduction m her provincial contribution I have aigued Bombay's case 
as regards her pro\mcial contribution on the floor of this House on more 
than Olio occasion, and Honourable ^Members must well know my opimoii 
about lb, and I do not therefore propose to repeat myself now But 1 am 
glad to observe that the Honourable the Finance Member has promised to 
take this question up \ery shortlv m connection with the examination of 
the Bcpoit of the Taxation Inquiry Committee wnth special leference to 
their proposal for modifying the existing Devolution Rule 15, dealing wuth 
the payment to provinces of an equitable shaie of the income-tax receipts 
That they have received annually only an infinitesimal sop from income 
tax lias long been the cry both from Bengal and Bombay After deductong 
the not-to be collected excise duty, we are left with a surplus of 130 lakh^ 
m the budget estimates for 192G 27 Of this, 125 lakhs is to be expended 
m the reduction of provincial contributions in which only four fortunate 
provinces have a share This leaves a margin of a budget balance of 5 
lakhs, winch I recognise is small enough to work upon I do, however, 
wish to emphasise to the Honourable Finance Member the necessity for 
reduction m the general level of import duties Nobody will deny that" 
Sir Basil Blackett is a bold man, and he gave some show of his boldness 
last year m reducing the lax on petrol His darmg was more than justified, 
as, in spite of the reduction, the revenue received from the duty on motor 
spirit shows an mcrease Let me recommend to the Honomable the 
Fmance ilember a similar bold line ot action with regard to other items 
coirung under the head of revenue from customs I mvite his attention 
to motor cars and motor t^res which are still classed under the luxury tax 
of 30 per cent I would also draw his attention to the duty of 15 pci'^ 
cent on certain imported tinned food stuffs, etc , which to my mmd is 
xmduly high In fact, I consider that the whole of om tariff under customs 
might well be thoroughly explored in order to see m what directions relief 
can be afforded Agam, we hope m the near future for some relief m 
mcome-tax and super-tax, not as a peisonal matter, but as an assistance 
towards general trade m this countiw 1 am aware that the Indian Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee has touched on some of these matters, but although 
I have not digested the RepoiTr m its entirety, I am afraid I cannot agree 
with all the proposals put forw^ard Apait from this reference to it, F 
will leave the Report alone for the present, doubtless we shall have an 
opportunity of discussing it m this House later on 

In his speech the Honoirrable the Fmance Member made a tuuchmg 
and somewhat regretful reference to the salt tax and the low rate at which 
it IS fixed I share his regret at the discontmuance of tins tax at a level 
which might have enabled the Central Government to have extinguished 
completely the provincial contributions by this time and thereby freed ther 
Provinces to prosecute then schemes for education and for othei beneficial 
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'iiieasiues moio thoroughly than thcv aie able to do imJei the pusrnt condi- 
■tions 

Su, I end my few icmaibs ab T begun Iheiti I congwitulate whole- 
heaitedlv the Finance jMember on Ins Budget, and I wibU lurn all good 
foituno m the icahsaf on, oi even the siupab^ing of his ie\euuc Lstiniatea 
ioY the coming ycai 

Tub Honourable Sir MAUAUAJxnnnuj v Bauadur BIJAY CITAND 
MAHTAB OF Burdwan" (Bengal Xoininated Non-Olhcial) Sir, 

with the vagaiies of the mouboon m India, it must be gratify* 
ing to Su Basil Blacbott to liavc been able to present befoio 

the countiy anothei prospeuts l^nidgct, and as a ?^Ioinbcr of the late 
Committee to inquire into the wdiolc subject of Indian TuMlion, ^ am sure 
I shall get the support of the Honouiablc Sn Chailes Todhunlcr when I siy 
that we ns membei^s of that Comunlteo welcouio a prospenb^ Budget all the 
moie, as it gives the country an oppoitunit\ to stud\ many of the problems 
A\hicb we have had to discus^ and considei in that lleport, and I am sine 
that the Honoinnble the Finance Membei must also welcome that it is a 
piospentv Budget too so that he can have time to considci m his Dcpnit- 
ment the possibilities of futuio avenues of taxation 

On the Budget itself, Su, I have veiv little to sav Coming from Bengal, 
and having shouldered the responsibilities of the executive Goveniment 
there, I lealised what was wTOiig with the inauguration of the Bclonn 
Scheme in this country in the aspect of finance, and it is theiefore very 
gratifying to me to find that Su Basil Blackett is pursuing the right policy 
of rrducing these piovmcial contributions, for the woi’st enemies of these 
Tleforms would get a complete answei, as my friend the Baja Sahib from 
the United Provinces who is not here just now said, if the provincial finances 
were on a sound footing, if the klinisteis in the different piovinces had 
Tnoney not only to give to what has been now coined and what I ver^^ fieely 
mentioned in the Bengal Council as the nation-building departments, bub 
also to play with a little money now and then What is moie, I think it 
IS essential that if piovmcial autonomy is ever to be achieved m India in the 
sense that it is so often advocated, a sound financial condition of the pio- 
vmces IS an essentiality which none can deny, and I hope and trust that 
when the time comes for the Government of India to considei what they 
are going to do about the contiibutions that they had been xeceiving fiom 
“Bengal, which is in a state of suspended animation for the moment, that it 
wall like the cotton excise duty be abolished and never thought of again, 
and that other provinces will be fortunate in the same way so that the pro- 
vinces may have no grousing, and the provinces who may be so fortunate 
may be able to cany on their work of construction and expansion with enough 
Tnoney in the hands of their different Finance Members 

Turning now to the speech of the Honourable the Finance Membei in 
the Assembly, and not having in front of me the admirable speech of the 
Honourable Mr McWattei'S and not being able to do full justice to it, I 
should like to make a shoit reference to the proposed Archreological Fund 
Tt 18 a subject which fascinates me, it is a subject, Sir, m which my mind 
18 always saturated, and I should like to see in this country more of mv 
Indian brethren taking an interest in aichceology India is not only rich 
In archiEological treasures, but there is a gieat deal of e?:ploration yet to 
"be done to link the open history of India with its hidden history which up 
•io now civilization has been deprived of and humanity has not known 
Whilst, therefore, I welcome the proposal for the utilisation of 60 lakhs oi 
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this j ear's surplus foi the formation of an Indian Archteological Fund, I 
should like to draw the attention of my fxiend opposite that the amount 
that IS spent undei the head ‘archreology, " which is given at page 236 of 
the Blue-book '‘Conseivation of ancient monuments", may m future yeaxs- 
with future piospenty Budgets be put on a sounder basis than at present 
I have no complamt to make of the excellent way in which the 
Archaeological Bepaidmunt conserve these monuments What I often 
find lb that xvhereas the Aichseologxcal Department conseive the monu- 
ments themselves, the gardens in some places where these monuments are 
situated are very often managed by either mumcipal bodies or Provincial 
Governments I should like the whole of this question to be examined, for 
the art of Moghul gardenmg is perhaps moie or less a lost one Am idst the 
smroundrngs of old Moghul burldmgs or those of a more ancient penod, I 
should like to see the revival of the gardening of that period also taken up 
It may be said that gardening is not Archeeology I admit it is not in the 
real sense of the term But what I feel is that m our work of conservation, 
which has not only a histone value but also an educative value, m our 
desue to show what the arts were and what has been paitly lost and can 
partly again be revived by Indian hands, I think that Indian 
architectme and Indian gardening or samples of it should go 
hand in hand Aly main object in drawing the attention of the Finance 
Department to this isi that m the some way as they have found it 
essential to bnng into existence an Indian Archteological Fund they may 
be able to concentrate then activities to bring the work of conservation 
more mto line 

Sii, on an occasion like this, I know from experience that the Chant^ 
gives not only elasticity but indulgence to speakers to travel over a wide field 
of subjects, and whilst I am in entire agreement with my old and Honourable 
friend — ^I do not mean old in age, because he is growing younger every day 
— the Honourable Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan regarding the necessity 
of maintaining an eflScient Army and therefore considering carefully the 
question of either reducing its strength or cutting down the figures to any 
great extent, I am soii’y that he should have touched, even though slightly, 
on a communal question, because being an Army man himself, he must 
realise that in discussing a Budget, the communal question should not 
arise If the question has to arise, if the question has to come regarding 
the protection of minorities, the best way is to advocate more money for 
the education of those minorities and not by^ taking a stand behind another 
powder or saying that that pow'’er and the Muhammadans together can make 
a bold stand against the majority Hindus and iluhammadans are brothers 
The sooner they realise that, the better it is for the Empire, the better for- 
their growth, the better for the reforms, and the better for the future con 
stitution of India 

The Hoxouradle Sm C SANKARAN NAIR (Madras Non-Mufaam 
madan) Sir, it might look ungracious, after what the Honourable tlu 
Finance Member has said about the provmcial contribution, after his 
candid acknowledgment that he would not defend the justice of it, an ^ 
after the giant of Rs 57 lakhs to Madras, for me to stand up here and to 
say amthmg about it which perhaps may not be quite acceptable to him 
But I have to do it considering the intensity of the feeling in my own 
Presidency on that matter The commercial comn^unity^ as represented 
bv the Chamber of Commerce the LeglsIatl^e Council in so far as 
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represents the people, and public meetings of various Associations have 
all protested to the Government of India against the treatment winch 
we m the Madras Presidency have leceivcd I would like to voice that 
feehng here, I have to say that I sympathise with it absolutely I wish 
the Finance Member had seen Ins way to render us further help in this 
matter I will not go back to the history of the matter Those who are 
inclined to do so will find it in a pamphlet headed ‘ The Milch Cow of 
India'' published by the Chief Minister of Madras, the contents showing 
that he spoke on behalf of the Government of Madras The question is 
also referred to in the recent Koport of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Com- 
mittee, and the Finance Membei has piomised m his speech that he will 
consider the ivhole question Well, Su, I would just like to explain what 
I have to say in this Council The Council is awaie that -when the finances 
were sepaiated between Impeiial and Provincial, it was found necessary 
to ask the Provinces to contribute to make up the deficit of the Imperial 
finances The Committee that w^as appomted to inquire into this matter — 
the Meston Committee — said that the piopei contiibution w^hich the Madras 
Presidency ought to make towards meeting the Imperial deficit is 17 
pei cent Now, look at the result? If we contributed at that rate, che 
amount that we could have been called upon to pay from 1921-22 to 
1926-27 would have been 822 lakhs What in fact the India Government 
have extorted from us is the sum of 1,781 lakhs That is, they have 
takon from us 959 lakhs more than w^hat they should justly have taken from 
us That IS what the}'- have done How^’ have they done it, what is the 
justification, what is to be their attitude m future, and what should they 
have done m the present yeai aie all questions which we have to look 
Into Lord Meston 's Committee having said that this was the proper 
contiibution from Madras, went on to say, that Madras might well be 
asked to contribute at certain varying higher rates They went on to say 
that Madras might well be asked to contribute at 35A per cent in the 
first year, 32A per cent m the second year and 3rd year 29 pei cent , 
4th yeai 26^ per cent , 5th yeai 23 per cent , 6th year 20 per cent , in the 
seventh year the normal oi the just late of 17 per cent At that rate even 
Madras would have paid till now” only Bs 1,411 lakhs Now note that 
difference The Committee says what the just rate is and you are taking 
Us 959 lakhs moie The Committee says that IMadras might contribute more, 
that IS, Bs 1,411 lakhs, and yet ovei Bs 300 lakhs and odd more i-, 
taken from us That leqmres some explanation Now, the Secietaiy of 
State and the Joint Committee did not accept the recommendations of 
the Meston Committee But what they did was this They got iid of 
this progiessive reduction in oiu contribution and instead of that they 
said that the Government of India should get rid of it as early as possible 
These are the words 

They emphasise the intention that the contributions from the provinces to the 
Central Government should cease at the earliest possible moment ** 


And they laid the responsibility of doing that upon the Government of 
India Let us pause for a moment to consider wBat this means When 
you ask the Goveiaiment of India m those circumstances to take steps to 
get lid of the piovmcial contributions as soon as possible, what I think 
It plainly means— these words give a statute^ power to the Government 


get lid of the piovmciai contriDurions as soon as possible, what I tl 
It plainly means— these words give a statute^ power to the Governrr 
of India and thereby , impose a statutory oblisntion Tn>e all possible 
steps which you can take for that purpose, that is to say, give un 
' (rive UP expenditure of this I-m.i ^ 


steps which you can take for that purpose, that is to say, give un all 
avoidable expenditure Give up expenditure of this kind for iMtan^e, so 
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many laklis to this IJmversity, so many lakhs to Qiafc Umversity, and 
so on You must get rid of alL that sort of thing because oui contribution 
IS not to go towaids e^^penditure on those Universities We want it all 
for ouL own education in Madras All that soH of thing should go AJl 
Items of avoidable expenditure should go But that is not what the 
Government of India have done In spite of the statutory obligation laid 
upon them the first thing they did was to laise the peicentage of the con- 
tiibution of iladras, that is to say, by reducmg the deficit of the Govern- 
unent of India from 983 to 920 lakhs, by i emission to Bengal of 63 lakhs 
they m fact mcreased the contribution from 32 and odd per cent to 
somethmg more, because whereas they should have taken from us in the 
^rst 3^ear lls 326 lakhs taking the deficit to be what it really was 920, 
the}’’ actually levied Es 348 lakhs, i e , 35i pei cent of the deficit 983 
lakhs Now, that course of iniquitous conduct, so far as we m Madras 
aie concerned, has been persisted m un to date and even at the piesent 
time With lespect to the statutory obligation what have the Government 
done‘s The Government have disregaided it My Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, as representing the Government of India goes to the 
Begislative Assembly and the Council of State and tells them, **What 
would you have? Would you like to have the cotton excise duty abohshed 
-oi would you like to get rid of these piovincial contributions as far as 
possible^” Thar is not, 1 submit, what he should have done? That is 
^huking his duty The Devolution Rules impose a statutory obligation on 
him, leave it to him to determine what he should do The Membei's of the 
Executive Council and the Viceroy should settle it They are to 
decide what the contribution should be They aie to decide 
what Madras should pay and they weie not light to go to the 
Legislative Assembly or to an^^body else and ask them to choose between 
Ihe abolition of the cotton excise duty and the reduction of the provincial 
contiibutions The moment they began to reduce provincial contributions, 
-the first thing thej" did was to abolish altogether Bengal's contribution I 
fio not complain of it Long long ago, I believe in the seventies and 
eighties it was Sir Heniy Cunningham who said that Madias was being 
rieeced to benefit Bengal We are accustomed to it Howevei, once a 
bargain was made as a mattei of right constitutional practice Madras should 
Iiave been consulted before the abolition of the Bengal contribution The 
Government of India did not do that but went on abolishing the Bengal 
contribution altogethei and thereby enhanced the contribution from Madras 
without asking Madias what they had to sav The Madras Government 
sent up then protest by telegram, the Madras Legislative Council pro- 
tested against it Without their knowledge, without their knowing anything 
about it, the Government of India altered the rules altogether and said 
that Bengal had not got to pay anything at all We had to submit to 
everything But we ask that at least for the present and future years 
we may not be so treated This year when I left IMadras I found that 
the Madras Government had schemes, urgent schemes which required a 
wery large sum of money, somethmg like Es 84 lakhs We have been 
-wwking at a deficit all these years from 1921 up till now, except in one 
wear when the Government of India gave us Rs 125 lakhs We want now 
TRs 84 lakhs I find m the budget speech of tlie Finance Member of 
Madias, a copy of which I got to-day, that utilising the Es 57 lakhs 
■which they get they still have to borrow somethmgohke Es 20 lakhs I 
am not sure how that is made up I know that thev wanted ^nng 

^llkc Es 84 lakhs for schemes that cannot be put oS I wou^^ 
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lefei the Council, and the Finance Member m paiticulai, to the nature of 
the expenditure which the Madias Government have to undergo m order- 
that they might realize the seriousness of the situation I will read only 
one item for the purpose of explanation and then the House will see wnat 
they are like I take the item of irrigation works Many of these works 
were neglected in past years because the Government of India were taking 
away the money which should have been left with us The result was 
that the recent floods and cyclones necessitated large expenditure on new 
works and on the restoration of old ones It is a case of bad economy 
In Madias these irrigation works are destroyed by floods and they get out 
of lepair The ryots have to sufier on that account, because floods are 
common in that part of the coimtry The result is that we have to spend. 
moie money and the ryots are put to much sufiering The expenditure on 
the flood damage alone amounted to 25 lakhs m 1924-25 and m the present 
year it is estimated at 12 lakhs In 1926-27 there is a demand for 8 lakhs- 
for the repair of flood damages and for maintaining these irrigation works 
That will show the nature of the task before the Madras Government,, 
and that will also show that if the work is not earned out it will result in 
irreparable injury to the province In public works the case is the same 
Hospitals and schools are suffering I could give you my practical pro 
posal for this year You are constituting a permanent fund of 50 lakhs for 
Archaeology You have first to meet destitution and think of these matters- 
afterwards The Archseological Department do not want any definite sum 
of money to carry out their works this year and we are suffenng so much 
for want of money As I said, our schools and hospitals and buildings are 
suffenng We have to build public offices and that requires money Foi"- 
public health we want money Give us as much as you can For develop- 
ment we want more money For education we can use any amount that 
comes to us So I would ask the Finance Member now to divert to 
Madras that which you are giving for Archaeology You have been doing 
a giave mjustice for the last seven years The least I can ask of you 
to do justice, bare justice and give us somethmg, anything m addition, to- 
wards the debt we have to incur this year 

The Honourable Mr MANMOHANDAS EAMJI VORA (Bombay Non- 
Muhammadan) Sir, before I deal with the Budget proper, I shall congrat- 
ulate the Government on their wisdom to see their way to abolish the 
obnoxious cotton excise duty which was a source of widespread irritation and 
discontent The abolition of the duty was long overdue and ^ve reallv 
wonder why the Finance Member did not hnd it expedient to advise its 
removal, when, last year in August, a Deputation of the Bombay and 
Ahmedabad jMillowners* Association waited on His Excellency the Viceroy 
Wc ^ere then told that the Government could not do anything in the 
mattei at that time of year and yet, withm three months, came the 
announcement of the death-knell of the duty — a sinking illustxation of 
the mentality typical of the officials of this country However late, we 
congratulate the Government of^Lord Beading on having righted a great 
wrong and thus cleaned the slate for ever While on this subject, Sir 
Basil Blackett, m reply to one of the criticisms on the Budget from 
Bombay, said that Bombay secures the benefit of the repeal of the- 
excise duty May I ask the Honourable Member if it is Bombay alone th it 
acts the benefit, or * does the benefit not extend to the consumers off 
Indian made cloth all over the country? 
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I congiatulate the Finance Department on presenting a \\ell-Dalanced 
surplus Budget The surplus enables Government to provide foi the 
remission of provincial contnbutions , but it comes to us us a sui prise, 
that m spite of the fact that Bombay has to face a deficit of 60 lakhs m 
her Budget, the Oential Government have not felt it proper to giant her 
any lehef Bombay has been clamouring for the levision of the Meston 
Awaid, but its voice has fallen on deaf ears Othei provinces, which 
contribute far less to the Central Goveriiment in income-tax than Bombay, 
receive some measme of relief, while Bombay has been dehbeiately 
excluded I cannot pass over this subject without laismg a stiong protest 
against the attitude of the Finance Department, of calculated injustice to 
a province which contubutes moie than any other piovmce, directly and 
indirectly, to the Cential Government 

The military expenditure calls for some remarks In spite of its giadual 
decrease, the condition of the country does not warrant the present figuie 
of expenditme, and serious efforts, which are bound to piove successful, 
should be made to fuither reduce it by at least ten cioies 

As foi Posts and Telegiaphs, we should have liked to see the postage 
on postcards and the letters restoied to the pie-war rate^ I suggest that 
iihe sum of 50 lakhs set aside for the Archaeological Fund should be 
utihzed for the i eduction of the postal lates to quartei anna foi the post- 
card, and half an anna for letter’s Our archseologioal research work 
coirld very easily wait till a moie prosperous tune I trust that it is not 
i)Oo late even now for the Government to leahze the necessity of this step 
so as to affoid lehef to the poor The Postal Department shows a 
piofit m its ^voiking, and there is no leason why both the card and the letter 
should not be cheapened I should also stiongly recommend the separa- 
ijion of the Postal from the Telegraph accounts so that each Department 
might be stimulated to show better results, and pay its own way As it 
rs, the Postal Department is woiking at a profit and the Telegraph Depart- 
ment seouies that profit, which ought rightly to be utilized towaids the 
Teduction of the postal rates 

A plea has been advanced, m another place and also heie that the 
buiden of taxation might be lightened by the i eduction of the customs 
duties on such articles, as clothing, motor cars, tinned foods and patent 
medicmes If by “ clothmg is meant, ** ready-made clothmg ", I 
wonder how many poor Indians, for whom rehef was sought, use that 
soit of gaiTuent or tinned foods, but if " textile cloth " is meant, then 
I say that very few so-called poor buy the costly imported matenal It 
IS the nch who use this fine stuff, and they can well afford to pay the 
extra duty needed for the revenues Motor cars are luxunes and as 
such are nghtly taxed They are undoubtedly a saving m time and money, 
and those who aie able to effect such saving must bear the tax howevei 
Tieavy it may be, because it is not a recurrent tax, but paid only once 

I will now close my remarks, but not without a word of praise foi 
Sn Basil Blackett, to whom it is that we owe the stoppage of the deficits, 
which durmg the five years from 1918-19 to 1922-23, amounted to the 
alarmmg figure of 98 crores We also appreciate and welcome the 
scheme of debt ledemptiop. mtroduced by him This countiy is grateful 
*to him foi his piudent and careful management of her finances, ain^his 
IS the fourth yeai in succession that the workmg of each year has ’d 

a surplus, and I must say that we owe it all to tLe able and,->;4 ^ 
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sfcewaidslup of Sir Basil Blackett, who may legitimately feel pioud of 
his achievement 

The Honourable Mb K. C POT (Bengal Nommated Non-Official) , 
Sn, before I discuss the Budget I should hire to congratulate the Honourable 
Ml McWatters, who the othei day gave a very lucid exposition of the 
financial stewaidship of Sir Basil Blackett He will be very soon leaving 
UB but I hope, Sir, his absence will be only temporary I hope he will 
come back to the Government of India, the Government which he has served 
so well and for so many years (Applause ) My Honourable fnend Sir* 
Arthur Froom and the Honourable Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan 
have spoken on behalf of commerce and on behalf of the land-owning 
classes, but I wish to voice the voice of the layman To me the Budget 
has three strikmg features First, Sir, is the surplus, second and the most 
important is the ways and means position and thirdly the cash certificates. 
I am sorry, Sir, I cannot congratulate Sir Basil Blackett on his surplus 
He has had a surplus foi 4 years This is the fourth surplus Budget, 
and I am glad, glad foi his sake as well as for the sake of the country, 
that he is having what are known as fat years It was Sir Guy Fleetwooi 
Wilson who told us that Indict passes through a senes of lean years and a 
senes of fat years We are now having fat years and perhaps — ^I hope not — 
the lean years aie m prospect This year though trade has been suffering 
horn depression Sir Basil Blackett has got a surplus and has exercised a 
wise discretion m the disposal of his surplus But, Sir, I am grateful to 
him, more than grateful to him, for the admirable way he has handled 
the ways and means It is here that you find the master mind He is 
loolong decades ahead, and is laymg the foundations of a sound financial 
structure so essential for the success of our constitution He has made 
progress m lowering our unproductive debt He is lowermg our interest 
charges and he is trying to secure for us a credit which India has never 
attamed before, so that she may be able to borrow at lesser and leaser rates 
of interest But I ]om my fnend the Honourable Eaja Nawab Ah Ehan 
m entering a protest against the scheme for makmg postal cash certificates 
less productive to the investor than they are It is Sir Basil Blackett who 
conceived this great idea of bringing the poor investor within rdach of a 
gilt-edged security That was well done, marvellously done But what 
does he propose to do now? He wants to take away the attractive features 
and give them lowei terms Is he nght? What has he done for the 
village investor? Has he undertaken the extension of co-operative banks, 
banking societies, postal savings banks in remote parts m rural area? And 
if he does take it away, what will be the mevitable result? The small 
mvestor will go to the village market and lend his money on short term 
Tradesmen will set up a small busmess and no sooner has he done so the 
money might be withdrawn, the capital will have gone and the trade is 
gone Sir, that is the position I therefore appeal to him not to really 
take away the privilege that he has given to the poor man m the post office 
cash certificate He gave us a somewhat similar threat two years ago but 
he did not caiTy it out I hope, Sir, he wiU not do so this year 

If you will permit me, Sir, I will now turn to the grant for what is 
kno^vn as General Admmistration I will say a few words on the Executive 
Council I will not say that we should turn down the vote for the Executive 
Council My complaint is, Sir, that the Executive Council is too small 
for a great country lika India In no country m the world, Sir, is there an 
Executive Council or •Cabinet of six Even m Newfoundland, which is a 
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small British Douuuion. ihorc i', i C ibinct of sc\cn But licit, foi 
of the hunnu riuo \%c ln%e si\ men, the aclvisord of the 
Ic is a si^iit (or the gtxU (L iu> 4 lUcr ) And. Sir nhiit 
ha\o provided for them, for their ^ruolling? Only Bs ^0.000 I do not 
consider iliil enough bo long ns .Areinbers ot (he Lvccutivc Council are 
responsible lor idiiiinistcring all (tiitril subjects in the provinces, y 
ought to tour vorv 1 irgolv And I know. Sir, from pur'^onal e\perienc 
that tho tours of Afombors of the rvecutivc Council hivo been productive 
of groat gocxl to tho countrv and to tho Government of Indn The visits 
of Sir Basil Blackett md bir Charles lunea to commercial centres and ot 
tho nonourablo tho Home Alcmbcr to the Andamans during the last vear 
havo been ^evy \ iluible indeed 

Now, Sir, I como to the provision for legislat.vc bodies I am gratified 
to find tint there n no provision for the separation oi the legislulivo bodies 
from tho Legislative Dep irtuicut of the Govoniinent of Indn I do not 
thmk. Sir, tint the t-nie Ins como for such a change Thai change ought 
to bo kept pending till tbe bt itiilorv Commission coinc^ out, and I hope 
Sir, th it tho St itiitory Commission u ill conu* out to Indi i ne\t cold weather 
There is a misajiprchousion in tho iniiids of some as to the functions of the 
Legislature and of the Govenimcait The Council uMsts lor iho Government, 
the President also exists for the Government He is not a judge or an 
arbitrator between die Goverumeut and the represoututivcs ot the people 
On the other bund it is tho function of the Logisl.iture to support the adnu- 
nistratiou Let us hive complete unity betv cen tho Legislature and the 
Government and let us have no separation 

Sur, I now turn to the Demand ot the Foreign Department If I were 
m the Legislative Assembly I should move a reduction of one rupee with a 
view' to inviting them to review the situation m tho North-West Frontier 
Province I hope, Sir, jou will allow' me to mike some remarks on the 
admmistration m th it provmco The other d ij in mother place my friends 
there were busy with the qucstiou of reforms for the North-West Frontier 
Provmce Does tho province deserve any reform? It has been a question 
to me which I have not been able to ausw'er AVhab do jou find m that 
provmce? The normal law does not apply There jou have the Crimes 
Begulation , there you have wild tribes on tho borders , there you have raids 
nearly every day , life and property are unsafe , and there you have a Com- 
mittee recommendmg the establishment of responsible Government Only 
last evemng. Sir, as I was looknng over the telegrams of the day , I found a 
telegram regarding a big raid m the North-West Frontier Province Is that 
a provmce where you can try responsible mstitutions? What you ou^ht 
to do Sir, 13 to transfer the control of the North-West Frontier Provmce 

Foreign Office to oui Home Department Let us 
estabhsh a normal cml Government first with a small civil service on the lines 
of the Government of Assam, and let us admmister the provmce not solely m 
the interests of external relations of frontier affairs, but mainly m the interests 
.province Itself Then, Sir, will be the time for you to consider 
whetoer you ought to have responsible government m the North-West Fron- 
tier Provmce To me it is not a Muhammadan or a Hindu question to me it 
m a question of the success or failure of the reforms, and I am sure Sir 
Sheme ^ expenment there, failure is wnt large across the 

Sir I now TOme to the Home Department, I hafe a great complamt 
against that While, Sir, Bengal pays for the cost of the High Court there, 

2 Y 2 
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it IS the Home Department here which admimsters it I am very sorry I 
said '' the Home Department ", it is the Governor General m Council It 
IS, Sir, an anomaly and should be wiped out, not completely wiped out in 
the direction m winch some of my friends desire it but it should be wiped 
out m a very different way It was mauy vcns ago that esteemed 
gentleman of Madias suggested that all the High Courts should be brought 
under the direct control of the Government of India, and I am here, Sir, to 
suppoit that pioposition The High Courts should be all brought undei the 
control of the Government of India Only the other day, Sir, when there was 
excitement over certam pohce cases m the United Provinces, two members 
belongmg to the legal piofession came to me and brought long interviews for 
pubhcation They said, Here are innocent men dragged before the 
Court " I said, " Why not go to the High Court " They said, " Oh, 
our High Court? There is only one High Court in India, the Calcutta High 
Court The Allahabad High Court is only a superior Magistrate’s Court " 

I said, " I am not going to hear all these things, you must go to the High 
Court first and then come to me, and then I shall see what I can do " 
Su, you cannot allow the reputation of the High Court to be impaired 
Sir, while the tendency will be for you to encourage provincial autonomy, 
the autonomy of the Executive Governments m the Provinces, it is 
better that the supreme judiciary m the land should be brought 
under the control of the Governor General m Council Then, 

again, Sir, I have another complamt agamst the Honourable Mr 

Crerar Three years ago, my friend, Diwan Bahadur T * Eanga- 
chanar, made a motion that the recrmtment of Chief Justices of 
High Courts should not be confined to those who were barristers but should 
be extended to those who were Vakils or Advocates I hope. Sir, that 
Mr Crerar will be able to tell us somethmg about it m the near future 
Then with regard to the question of the separation of judicial and executive 
functions, it was only the other day that Mr Crereir said that he was not 
yet m a position to say when that question will be taien up Sir, we 
must move on, and it is no use sittmg over the question We must move 
on I cannot here support partial separation but complete separation 

Then, Sir, the Legislative Department comes next Here, the Legis- 
lative Department is m charge of the League of Nations and other inter- 
national courts At least a friend of mine who went as delegate from India 
told me that he had received no instructions I think the position was very 
curious, and I think the time has come when you ought to have a small 
compact secretariat attached to the Legislative Department to deal with 
the League of Nations and other cognate bodies Sir, I must say we belong- 
mg to the press have received manifold assistance from various officeis of 
the Legislative Department They do us well, and I am here pubhcly to 
'acknowledge it 

Then comes, Sir, the Department of Education, and I see my Honour- 
able friend Sir ifubammad Habibullah is already smiling I have no 
quanel vith him at all, on the contrary I welcome his geneious efiort to 
put our archfeology on a film and solid foundation under a body of men 
capable of administering it far away from the trammels and mterference 
of the Executive Government and admimstrative bodies This is what 
has been done m all civilized countnes, and I am glad, Sir, that he and 
* Sir Basil Blackett have been able to do that But, Sir, I am not so unduly 
enamoured of archaeology as my friend, the Honourable the Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Burdwajj I love the past, but I live for the present I 
cherish the undying glory of India in archaeology, but, Sir, when I see 
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rn\ pool counti3^meii suffering fiom malanal fever, tuberculosis and 
othei cinative and pieventible diseases, I must uige that the time has 
coino when there should be funds supplied to tackle these m the fiist 
instance You, Sn, know it as oui Chairman how coidially I welcomed 
the foundation of the Indian Branch of the Biitish Empire Leprosy Eehef 
Association, and how I did my best so far as publicity was concerned all 
over India But to-day, Su, may 1 suggest to Sir Basil Blackett and 
to Su ]\Iuhammnd Habibullah to allot more fimds on the same basis as 
the Aichieological Tiust foi the pievention and cure of diseases I am 
8011*3, Su, my Honourable fiiend Sir Charles MacWatt is not present m 
the House, but I know that they have a very small body called the 
Eeseaich Fund Association, — but that is nothing You are only tinkering 
with the problem I am sorry my friend, the Honourable Eao Sahib 
Di Eama Eau has taken a vow of silence, othenvise he would have told 
us all about kala-azai and many othei diseases winch are leally causing 
such havoc in India Then, Su, I saw perhaps to the best of my recollec- 
tion a pioposal to levive the post of Deputy Commissioner of Public Health 
and I think it is my duty to enter a timely protest I think it will be a 
leal waste of public funds to create it 

Su, as legards the Finance Department, ovei which my Honomable 
fiiend Sn Basil Blackett piesides, I have practically nothing to say but 
to acknowledge the way in which he has really utilized Indian talent for 
tJie development of his Department At the same tune a word of caution 
would not be out of place I thmk, Sn, he is enlarging the Audit Depart- 
ment fai too much, and I have some piactical experience of this I do 
not think then audit is vei*y useful They do not produce a balance sheet, 
they do not veiify the bank books, they ]ust come and do their work for 
a few months and go away and there is just some objection raised by 
them which has not been done by their predecessois That audit is lifeless 
and illusory, and I have heaid, Su, that there is an idea of reviving the 
oflSce of the ContxoUer of Civil Accoxmts All I say, Sir, is that it would 
be useless It was rightly axed by the Inchcape Committee 

I am very sorry, Sn, that His Excellency is not present liere to-da} 

I listened with veiy great admuation to the speech he made the Other 
da}^ He said that neithei Loid Eawlinson nor himself could give a 
guaiantee that the army expendituie would go down to the minimum pres- 
cribed by the Inchcape Committee Well, Sir, the standard strength of 
the Army must be maintained, there is no doubt about that, the standaid 
of efficiency of the army must be kept up, but, Sir, there should be real 
and genume efforts to cut down the expenditure on the Army, and that 
could only be seemed by abolishing the piesent system and bv establishing 
an Aimy Council for India 

All I say, Sir, is that the time has come when there should be an 
effoiii to estabhsh an Army Council for India, and when that is done, theie 
will be men, pailacularly civdians, who will be able to grapple with the 
problems m such a way as to secure the economical use of amiy funds 


Sir, as regards the Department of Labour and Industnes I have one 
suggestion to make Smee the retirement of Sir St John Gefabie no 
Consulting Engmeer to the Government of India was appointed The 
time has come when the appomtment should be filled, and, if that appoint- 
ment 18 not filled, at least a Board of Engation o«ght to be conshtuted 
Sir, I am veiw grateful to you for giving me such a long time and a patient 
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liearnig I biivc iiiudc fchcMo auggcstions fully conscious that I am a mere 
mnatoui, but nil the same I place those suggestions before the Government 
of India foi then considointion 

Tul Honouhauce Bm Baicvdur LmjA llAiM SAllAN DAS (Punjab 
Non Muhaminndun) Su, I rise to cougiatulate the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett on his surplus Budget I am grateful to Government for the 
abolition of the cotton excise duties and also for reducing the provincial 
contributions "I do not regard the Budget as quite satisfactory As far 
as I can sec, Sir, the surplus is nf)t 305 lakhs, but 576 lakhs I say that, 
Sn, because in case the liaihvay Budget had not been separated, our 
surplus would have been 576 lakhs and so we expected from the Finance 
Member that wo should be treated as regards remissions in taxation as 
if our surplus balance was 576 lakhs In the year 1921-22 the deficit of 
Bailwavs ^vas 9^ crores Now, It is a matter of pleasure that the Bail- 
way have made up a reserve of 10 ci'ores In passing I imght remark that 
since the Bailway Budget was separated from the General Budget there 
has been a distinct and clear change of policy of Government in the Eail- 
way Department in the matter of treatment of both these Houses of the 
Legislature m regard to questions I deplore the change Now rephes to 
questions are evaded and both Houses are sometimes told to approach 
the Advisory Committee of Bailways with which the questions are 
concerned 

I cannot understand, Su, why Es 50 lakhs have been given away for 
funding the AichiEological Dep aliment In case an ordinary grant or a 
recuinng grant of Bs 3 lakhs (an amount eqiuvalent to the interest on 
60 lakhs) had been given, we could have utihsed this amount for other 
useful purposes as suggested by my Honourable friend Mr K C Boy 

I am soiTy, Sir, that military expenditure is still high It ought 
to be brought down to 50 crxires as was recommended by the Inchcape 
Committee I see, Sn, that 54 crores and 58 lakhs have been budgeted 
for the military expenditure I shall be obliged if the Honourable the 
Finance Member will tell us whether this sum mcludes 174 lakhs, the 
loss on strategic lines If it does not, this sum added to 54 crores and 
88 lakhs makes a total of 56 crores and 62 lakhs of mihtary expenditure 
It is a matter for regret that so far Government have not been able to 
inform this House as to the result of the deputation of the Honourable 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra to England to leconcfle war accounts and to 
fight our claims The Honourable the Finance Member m his speech 
says 

“ N®gc>tiations for the settlement of these latter have been vigorously pursued 
during the year The issues are cojupheated, and I am not yet in a position to 
announce the final outcome ^ 

It IS a pity, Sn, that notwithstanding so many years having passed, the 
Houses of the Legislature have not yet been informed of the results of the 
negotiations that have been gomg on On page 27 of the Explanatory 
Memorandum by the Einance Secretary I find that an item of Bs 1,32,000 
has been transferred from the mihtary to the civil estimates, the details 
of which are Es 43,000 on account of the estabhshment of the Deputy 
Fmancial Adviser, Boyal Air Force, Bs 40,000 for the establishment of 
the budget section and Bs 49,000 for the charges foi the Nepal Escort 
I should hke the Fmance Secretary to explam why this item has been 
transferred from the ituhtary to the civil Last year 7 crores were spent 
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upon operations m the North-West Frontiei Province This \eai there 
have been no such operations and so we expected that tliere ^\ould be a 
decrease of at least 8 crores m the mihtaiy Budget 

As regards the Indianization of the army, it has been going on at a snail's 
pace It IS a mattei to be deplored I am sorry that His Excellency the 
Commander-m-Chief is not here, as he might perhaps hive given his views 
m this matter as to how soon he wants to lemove this real grievance of the 
Indians It is a matter of soitow to find, Sir, that notwithstanding the 
Indian aspuations, no commissions have been so fai allowed to them m 
the Royal Air Force, Royal ArtiUerj, Royal Engmeci'^ Aimouied Cars, 
and so on I hope the Government will give then due attention to this 
matter and allow Indians to be admitted mto these Corps 

Last yeai I raised a protest, Sir, that the buiden of the cost ot the 
Kabul Legation should not be borne by India I told this House that 
Canada does not bear the cost ot its Legation at Washington But I am 
sorry to find, Sir, that instead of Indn bemg leheved of this burden, x 
provision m the Budget toi Rs 4,64,000 has been made foi ih^ e-vii i 
buildmgs for the Kabul Legation Last vear 8 Hbbs weie budgeted lor and 
with the addition of Rs 4,64,000 tins vear, it means a burden of 
Rs 12,64,000 unnecessanly on India 

We expected Sir, that the Government would reduce the rates of 
postage, particularly on postcards and envelopes I hope that attention 
will be paid to this subject I difier fiom Mr K C Roy, so far as Ins 
lemarks on post ofiice cash cutificalo ire concerned As fir as I hi\* 
been able to mate out, the high rate of interest on post office cash 
ceitificates does adverseh ifiect Indiin banlcmg 

I expected, Sir, that there would be some reduction m the import duty 
on motor lorries and cirs and on igiicultunl inacluiui\ I d-o t^nicud 
iihat the excise duty on petrol would be abohshed This excise du^% on 
petrol Sir is another notorious dut\ which ought to be immediately le- 
moved for it is a matter or great surpnse and sorrov’’ to find that Indian 
petrol 13 being sold cheaper in England than ir is in India die land its 
production 
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aichoBological reseaich we should have a fund foi the benefits ]ust men- 
tioned of living peisons With these few lemaiks I beg to close 

The Ho:^^ouRABLH Mr J E B HOTSON (Bombay Nominated Official) 
It IS lathei difficult foi an official Membei from Bombay to say anything 
new when discussing the Budget as a whole He has got to diag in King 
Charles’s head and most of you have heard all about lung Chailes’s head 
aheady Howevei, I am emboldened to intervene to-day because, while 
in anothei place the case of Bombay has been lepresented from yeai to 
year and once again two days ago by official Members fiom Bombay m lan- 
guage which was impiessive from its moderation as much as fiom its 
lucidity, it IS now some time since the official case of Bombay was laid 
before this House I think, although the non official Membeis fiom Bombay 
both to day and on previous occasions have stated then point of view with 
great abditv and foice, there is a sufficient difierence between the non- 
official point of view and the official pomt of view to justify me in speaking 
for a shoUj time It is not my piovince to speak on many points in the 
Budget, but unquestionably this must be legarded as a good Budget The 
floods of eloquence and invective which weie expected in another place dried 
up in baiely two horns, and almost eveiythmg that has been said this morn- 
ing has been most appreciative It is, if we cannot quite say a prosperity 
Budget, at all events, the budget of a solvent nation ^Theie is a surplus, 
and what is moie, it is a recuning surplus which has made it possible to 
distiibute boons to objects regaxded as deseiving On this we must all 
congiatulate the Government of India and in paitioulai the Honouiable 
the Finance Member But it is just because it is a surplus Budget that it 
IS necessaiy once moie to lodge a protest on behalf not only of Bombay 
but of all the industrial provinces While the Government weie pooi it 
was quite unpossible for them to take any steps which would have icsulted 
m a loss to themselves It is now when the Government of India have 
money to spaie that those whose lights have been affected injunouslj^ by 
the financial anangements which weie made a few years ago have some 
chance of being heeded With one of the two chief proposals in this year’s 
Budget nobody has any quarrel The cotton excise duty has been a gnev- 
ance for many long yeais Some people may be mohned to think that 
latteily the grievance was lathei sentimental than leal The recent cotton 
stiike m Bombay proved that the existence of the excise duty was a serious 
danger to the prospeiity of the Presidency Its disappeaiance, therefore, 
will be welcomed by all and nobody wants to see it back again 

The other main feature in the Budget is the one about which I have to 
spL ik, that IS to sav, the pioposal to leduce ceitam of the piovincial con- 
tubutuns to the Cential Govemment The piotest wffiich la made on behalf 
of all the industrial provinces is not founded on ill-feeling against those 
pro>mces which aie moie fortunate, it is nob founded on any animosity 

unst them It is not piovincial in its character Emphatically it is 
not, as has been alleged, antnnational On the contiary the argument that 
IS now uh inccd that the Meston Settlement should be revised and the 
Dp' nlution Rules altered is based on the strongest and most truly national 
gruiinds The giavamcn of the charge against the settlement is that it 
depHNcs not one province, not nnv one gioup of provinces but all the pio- 
in India of their elastic sources of lovcnue TJie true effect of the 
Scttl^innd still to some extent obscuie as regards ceitnm piovmccs 
vluch liavt. had to pav large pioMneial contributions Their revenues are 
no » expcritncing a cr^tain meclianicnl giowth and will for some shoib tune 
contiruu' to experience further growth of the same kind bv the lemissiou 
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by degiees of the jjiovincml contributions We all hope that the time 
AviU come when these piovincial contributions will entirely disappear 
WTien that day comes, if the Settlement has not meanwhile been altered, 
those provinces will find that they have been v?andenng on a bye-path which 
leads them no\ here except into the moiass of stagnant revenues, while all 
the time they might have been advancing on the high road of growth emd 
progress They might have been developmg then muscles by a natural, 
not H mechanical expansion It is therefore fan to urge that it is in the 
interests ot India as a whole that the revision of the Settlement and of the 
Devolution Rules should precede anh not succeed the reduction and the 
extmcuon ot the provincial contributions 

Before I go on to deal with the reasons which made this revision 
neccssaiy I should like to deal foi a moment with two aiguments which 
I have otten lieaid against the Bombay case The first is that Bombay 
ought to be satisfied this j eai because they have had the remission of the 
cotton excise duty Now the prosperity of the cotton mdustiy is of the 
very gieatest unpoitance to Bombay as mdeed to the whole of India, but 
financially that mdustiy is lather a burden rathei than a source of strength 
to the Bombay Government The large concentrations of mdustnal popula- 
tions, not only in Bombay Cit} but m other paids of the Presidency, impose 
upon the Government of Bombaj veiy large expenditure upon education, 
upon sanitation, upon medical rehef and paii}iculailv on pohce, which 
would not othei’wise be necessary On the other hand the mcome-tax, the 
super-tax and the customs duty upon aidicles required for the mills them- 
selves, still moie the customs duties on all the articles which the mci eased 
wealth distributed by the mills to then shaieholders and their employees 
allow to be impoited — all these duties go to the Goveniment of India and 
no part of them goes to the Govenmient of BomRav I believe that it was 
by the Finance Member himself that the Bombay Government was advised 
some little time ago to cast its bread upon the wateis The Government 
of India have acted upon that advice When they remit the cotton excise 
duty% thej ensure that the wealth which they aie thus givmg away wxU 
return by different channels to then own coffers m the shape of increased • 
customs increased income tax and m other ways They are gettmg eveiy- 
thmg except what is given to the industry itself The Government of 
India and the industry share the advantages To the Government of 
Bombay falls onlv the negative advantage of being spared from a crisis 
which at one time seemed Iikelv to impose a seveie stram upon the foices 
of law and order The other argument I have heard is that it is selfish of 
the Government of Bombay to ask for advantages to itselr which could 
only come from the loss of others Now, Mr Piesident, if you were m 
the clutches of a robber who was nflmg both vour pockets and if the robber 
told vou that hencefoiward he would leave one of your pockets alone and 
would onlv take w^hat he wanted out ot the othei I do not think that you 
would be satisfied vou would probably go on ealhng toi the police just 
as lustil^ as vou did befoie Tins is in some degree the position or the 
Government of Bombav At the same time, if we leave that distant and 
most improbable analogy, I thmk that it can be shown that the argument 
IS otherwise invahd If mv one savs that he apposes the mquirv which 
IS now asked for by the Government of Bombay on the ground tbar that 
inquiry is certain to profit Bombay, then he implieitly admits m advance 
the truth and the justice of the Bombav claim Fpr aihat is that claim^ 

It IS not for an immediate advantage It is onlv for an mqun*^ into the 
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Settlement and into the lules, which shall lesult m a new settlement, which 
will be admitted to be fan to all paities, oi will at all events be more 
generally so admitted than is the case at x>ic8out It may conceivably 
happen that as a lesult of that inquiiy Eombay will not get any immediate 
advantage Welcome as financial aid would bo in the difficult times 
thiough which the Government of Bombay is passing at the present 
moment, the Government \vould bo willing to accept such a icsulfc, provided 
only that by the lovised settlement they wcie assured of a soiiice of levonue 
which could be trusted to expand steadily in some measuie m proportion 
to the constantly lucroasing cost of every branch of the administration 
It 18 easy to show that the Mestou Committee itself did not intend to 
tie down any of the provinces to stationary revenues Thej^ have sard 

** We Imve inquired ante the lolativo taxable capacity of the provinces in the 
hght of their agricultural and industiial wealth It should bo observed that wo 
have considered their taxable capacities nob only as they are at the present time 
or as they will bo m the immediate future, but from tho point of view also of the 
capacity of each piovinco for expansion and dovelopiucnt agricultuially and industrially 
Wo have also given consideration to tho elasticity of tho existing heads of revenue 
^Jiich will bo secured to each piovmce and to the availability of its Mcalth for 
taxation ’* 

Now rb can be proved that the deductions which were made by that Com- 
mittee were at the tmie when they were made demonstiably false They 
thought that Bombay m particular might look for reasonable elasticity 
Their argument is vitiated by the fact that they selected two single years 
as the basis for then conclusions As regards the land revenue, thev 
found that the increase in 8 years had been 32 per cent , an average of 
4 per cent , and they expected that this mcioase would continue m the 
same ratio Those figures were taken, the first from the actuals of a 
famine year in which the revenue had fallen by one crore and a half, and 
the second figure they took was not the actuals but merely the estimates 
of a year wffiich had been expected to be prosperous They thought that 
excise revenue would continue to expand by 12^ per cent per annum m 
spite of the fact that most of the increase during the 8 yearns had been 
^due to a change in the system from fixed fees to auctions, and that the 
increase denved from that change could never be repeated As for stamps, 
the estimates for the year 1920-21 were those for a boom year It is possible 
that the Committee thought that that boom would continue indefinitely 
If they did so, they were rash Their anticipations were not justified by 
the facts then known, which peihaps had not come to their notice dunng 
the 8 weeks within which their inquiries into the resources of the whole of 
India were confined Their anticipations have at any rate been entirely 
falsified by the results I will not go into the figures which have been 
laid before the Legislature and the Government of India on many previous 
occasions, and notablv m the representation which was submitted by the 
Legislative Council of Bombay last year All I wish to do is to bring up 
to date certain of the figures therein mentioned Had the expectations 
of the IMeston Committee been realised the land revenue in Bomhav for 
"1925-26 should have been 743 lakhs The actual figure foi 1924 25 
569 lakhs The revised estimates foi the cuiienl year are 578 lakhs The 
excise revenue should, according to t)ie same calculations have been 558 
lakhs m 1025-26 The actuals for 1924-25 were 443 lakhs, and the levised 
estimate for 1925-26, ^146 lakhs Stamps were expected to reach 237 lakhs 
during this year The actuals for last year were 178 lakhs, and the 
icvised estimates for the year now coming to an end, 173 lakhs In point 
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of fact neither imdei any one of these heads of revenue nor m the totals 
has the revenue of Bombay in any smgle year duiing the last five years 
reached the figure which was estimated to be the startmg pomt in 1920-21 
The deficiency, below the revenue which the Meston Committee expected 
Bombay to leceive of the levenues which have actually been received m 
those five jears is no less than 1,240 lakhs Now as touching the possible 
argument that the Government of Bombay has not done all m its power 
to mciease the land levenue, I should invite attention to the figuies given 
m paiagraph 92 of the Report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee, 
foi which we aie so much indebted to two Members, who now belong to 
this House and to their colleagues Those figuies show the progiess in 
the land levenue of all India m the 20 years fiom 1903-04 to 1923-24 The 
mciease in those 20 yeais has been 2(1 4 per cent , that is one pei cent 
per annum, n>t the 4 per cent pei annum which was expected foi Bombay 
hy the Meston Committee — and yet we must suppose that the greater 
part of the mcrease has been m piovinces which 20 vears ago weie not so 
far developed as was Bombay at that time That is to sav it would have 
Reen impossible for Bombay to have foiced its pace m tins matter Some 
of us here would perhaps go fuithei and say m the light again of the 
wiews stated m this leport of the Indian Taxation Inquirv Committee on 
the land revenue system, that it would not have been right to have gone 
faster than the Government of Bombay has actually gone I do not wish 
to commit myself on this pomt I will not go fui*ther than saying with 
all due deference that, while it might not be impiopei to aim at a steady 
increase at a regular rate m the land revenue of Bombay the views of the 
Taxation Inquirv Committee deserve the fullest consideration and will 
aindoubtedly leceive it 

Now, wheie aie we to look foi the iemed\ ^ Last veai it v is mged 
that the classification of the income-tax should be changed and that the 
whole or a large part of it should be made piovincia] This same lepoil of 
the Taxation Inquiry Committee has perhaps made it more difficult, at 
least until the whole of the Report is digested, to say that this i& the only 
possible remedy At the same tune that leport, with aU its great weight, 
does undoubtedly support the claims of Bombay and Bengal to a shaie in 
the mcome-tax Chaptei’s IX and XVI examine the whole matter with 
the mmost impartiality and the conclusion that at the very least Devolu- 
tion Rule 15 must be substantially modified without delay, is irresistible 
This modification, I may add, must be substantial The Devolution Rule, 
as it stands now, purporfg to give to Bombay and the other mdustnal 
provinces a share in the income-tax But its effect has been that Bombay 
for yeara, foi seveial veal's, has received nothmg, and cannot expect to 
receive anything until theie a maiked improvement m tiade Bombay 
cannot wait for that improvement and if it did wait, the return which it 
would receive fiom the Rule as it stands now would be far below that to 
which it IS justly entitled It was in this connection that I meant to 
refer to the heavy expenditure entailed m the Government of Bombav by 
the mill mdustry I will not tiie the House with figures I will only pomt 
out that this heawv expenditure is itself the best leason wh\ the Govern- 
ment of Bombav should shaie m the revenue which is denved from that 
industi'y I might, however, perhaps touch without inelevance on an 
argument which has often been brought forwaid by membeis of the Swaiaj 
Party They say that it is no good to give any additional revenues to anv 
of the existmg Governments in India, because they are invanably misused 
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To those of this way of thinking, I would commend a reference to some 
very inteiestmg giaphical illustiations which appeal at the begimnug of 
the blue-book submitted with the Bombay Budget of this yeai, particuluily 
to No 3 This giaph shows that education m 1010 11 cost 50 lakhs of 
lupecs and now costs ovci 200 lakhs In fact, it has become the laigcst 
single item of oxpendituie m the Bombay Budget Similarly Medical has 
risen fiom about 16 lakhs to oa^ci 50 lakhs These aie tiuly nation-buildmg 
activities and even if we do not limit that teim as naiiouly as some of the 
politicians do, Ave must admit that these activities aie dcseiwing of support 
If the levenues of the Bombay Goveinment aie not allowed to expand, it 
will not only be nccessaiy to cuib the giowth of cxponditiue of these and 
other branches of the administration but it is inoie than piobable that Ave 
shall have to dinw back even from wliat Aie aie doing noiv 

In 1924 IVIi R D Bell used the folloAvmg words in auothei place 

“The Goa eminent of Bombay do not seek primarily for such a readjustment 
as will unpiovG their present position Thoir claim, and the claim of other proAinces 
like Bengal for Avhich Devolution Rule 18 offeis no attraction is that they should 
bo placed in possession of lesources winch hear some red lolation to their true 
assets It may be that such i le adjustment aviU not place them at the outset m 
any better position than they aie at present, and the Government of Bombay lecognise 
that special treatment may be lequired for the poorei and less developed provinces 
TVLat they do seek is an ulloeation of revenues which a\i11 enable them to meet their 
increasmg needs ’* 

I stand by these AAoids now and I am piepaicd to add that, if the inquiiw 
foi which we ask Aveie to lesult in the tiansfci from Provincial to Central 
of some of the less piogiessive items of levenue, there would be little com- 
plaint It may even be that a study of this particular question and of the 
general proposals made in the Taxation Inqiury Committee’s Eepoiij Avill 
lead to the mtioductiou of new taxation ox peihaps to the extension of 
some existmg foim of taxation, such as death duties, which are as yet of 
limited application If it be so, it will be necessary to face the situation, 
and to do everything that i& requiied to insure that justice is given to all 
the piovmces of India If justice is done, theie is no reason to feai that 
the loof AAall fall m 

What 18 the piospect of a move in this diiection? The Honouiable the 
Finance Secietary, m spite of all the eloquence with which he intioduced 
the Budget in this House, gave to Bombay and Bengal and their fellow- 
suffeiers no hope The Honouiable the Fmance Membei m his speech in 
anothei place, the laiger part of which I had the pleasure of heanng, told 
us at least that the turn of the other provinces will come and that they 
have been bi ought much nearei fianUon by the events of the last tw^o years 
I am mfoimed that the Finance Member a day or tAvo ago went even fuidiher 
and said — if the report given to me is correct — that he agreed that some 
revision of the arrangements in the Meston Settlement must ultimately take 
place and that the Government of India intend during the coming summer 
to re-examine the question of a le division of revenues I beheve that he 
specially mentioned the Income-tax If the Honourable the Fmance 
Membei AAall repeat or perhaps amplifv these Avoids here, I think we shall 
feel that this discussion has not allogethei been in vain 

The Honouracle Sin MUHAMMAD HABIBULLAH (Member for 
JEducation, Health and Lands) Sir, before I proceed to express my mews 
on the questions dealt with durnng this discussion in regard to the depart- 
ments under my control, it behoves me, as the Leader of the House, to 
express the apologiesoof Has Excellency the Commander m Chief for hi© 
unavoidable absence from the House to day More than one Member has 
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refeiied lo His Excellency's absence iiom the discussions to-day I can 
assiue the House that nobody regietted his absence more than His Excei- 
leucy himself He had enteied into an engagement ofl&cial, of course — 
long before he had been a\^aie oi the fact that the geneial discussion of 
the Budget would take place to-day, and m spite of his best efforts to 
iead]ust his piogiamme and thus enable him to be piesent heie to day, he 
found it impossible to do so, and he asked me to convey his smceie regrets 
to the House 

Su, the oulj' mattei of importance that has been touched upon in the 
comse of the discussion to-day is that relating to aichceology and following 
from it I suppose medical research I am indeed gratified that the recep- 
tion given to tins proposal indicates that the House as a whole is one with 
us on this mattei Those Honourable Members who have spoken have 
not m the least urged any objections against the proposal but they have 
made one or two suggestions which indeed deseiwe the fullest consideiation 
and with which I shall deal Evei">^ Indian who has a love foi his coimbry 
— and I Qoubt if there is one who has none such — will indeed be proud of 
the gloiious past of Ins owm motheiland, and the work which the Archaeolo- 
gical Department has set its heart upon is of a nature to justify such 
natuial pride and to wnench fiom the bosom of the earth those traces 
and evidences which will foiiif^ such a claim, and I therefore would assert 
that there is no object which would appeal to a patriotic Indian as the one 
which the Aichceological Department is now engaged upon My task m 
justification of this proposal has been considerably simplified by the very 
convincing, and eloquent speech of my Honourable fnend, the Maharaja of 
Burdwan Of couise he spoke m language which I confess is mirmtable 
He 18 not satisfied with the provision which we have made under this 
paiijicular head but he draws our pointed attention to the necessity for the 
provision of fmther funds under the heading of the Pieseiwation of Ancient 
Monuments I Icnow what an ardent lover of ancient monuments he is I 
know the part he has himself played in that direction and I know also how 
useful he had been as — shall I say — a guide to the late Lord Curzon dunng 
the time the latter was engaged upon his memorable activities towards the 
preservation of ancient monuments m India The difficulty with the De- 
partment was, Sir, that its activities had either to be ourb^ from time to 
time 01 regulated in proportion to the availabihty of funds from year to 
yeai The recent excavations which have been made and those yet m 
■progress will convince the House of the gigantic task that hes before the 
Archifiological Department still, and if after having programmed for a par- 
ticular woik in the following yeai it is found to their regret that the finan- 
cial position of the countiw will not enable the Fmance Department to 
place those funds at their disposal, one of two things must inevitably 
Iiappen You have either to disband the whole of the tramed staff whom 
you had utilised on that work or you have to make a show of carrying on 
the work meiely by continuing to pay the staff but doing no work That 
■was indeed a very unsatisfactory state of affans and economically wrong 
With a yiew, therefore, to ensming a continuity of work it became neces- 
sary to envisage a plan wheieby the funds necessary foi the work could be 
guaranteed and the officers of the Archteological Department might see as 
far ahead of them as possible and draw up a programme of work based 
upon the availability of funds in respect of which a guarantee has now 
been given to them This in biief is the scheme which this proposal is 
mtended to follow and I have not the least doubt in my mind that my 
Honouiable fnends here will appieciate it ^ 
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We had also another object m view Wc noticed evciywlicre intercot 
being token, more inteiest being evinced m the archieological resourches. 
Wo noticed that Dnivciaitics weic willing to full into line with our work 
Wo noticed students of Univeisitics willing to take advantage of tho exist- 
ence of this Depaitnient to stait leseaich woik Wc therefoic were 
anxious that we should give an opportunity to everyone to join this noble 
band of archceologicul workois and contribute cither m money or in brains 
towards tho accomplishment of the giand object wc have in view V/e 
expect to train a large number of Indians for this work Wo expect to 
attract — shall I say — largo endowments from those who possess the goods 
of tho earth and who are willing to spare a portion for this noble task We 
hope, theiefore, to work moie oi less on the lines, as my Honourable col- 
league the I'lnancc Member pointed out m another place, of the Board of 
Trustees established m England to work the British Museum Honourable 
Membeis aie awaie that this interest m Indian archteology is not confined 
wibhm tho four walls of fndia but that it has begun to attract eminent 
atudenta, eminent research workeis, m that same line from outside India 
Wo have now calls for information from all paits of the world Several 
research workers who are busy m other parts of the world are willing to 
pay visits to India and carry away with them expcnenct s of the marvellous 
treasure that India possesses of this natme Well, we wish to give oppor- 
tunities to everyone Who knows that one day even the Rockefeller Trust 
may piobably donate a large sum to this Fund’ Mv Honourable friend 
the IChan Bahadui horn Bombay %vamed me not to lose sight of the fact 
that Indians were given every opportunity possible m connection with this 
new scheme I mav assure the House that it was only jesterday that I 
had tho pleasure of constituting a selection board for the purpose of select- 
ing three Indian scholars to undergo tiaming in the excavations- which we 
are carrying out at Mahenja-Daio Let me repeat, let me emphasise the 
point that the intention of the Department is to bung the best brains of 
India in line with this work and thereby stir up further interest in it 
I have been asked and very iightlv asked by my Honourable friend, 
Ml K C Roy, and another as to why this partial tieatment has been 
accoided to Archaologv, while the needs of medical research demanded 
greater attention It was pointedly mentioned, I believe, that there is a 
large number of preventible diseases in India m regard to which if we 
possessed a little more knowledge we might perhaps minimise human mor- 
tality I agree, but may I lemind Honourable Membeis of this House of 
the existence aheady of an association called tha Indian Research Fund 
Association which is a large export body, extending its operations through- 
out India, which has on its rolls membeis fiom all the provinces in India 
and which again has got two committees, called an Advisory Committee 
and the Governing Body of the lattei of which I have the honour to be 
President This oiganisation is intended to carry on exactly the same work 
which mv two Honourable fnends there have suggested This Association 
has already got an endowment fund of the face value nf 52 lakhs, it pets 
in the shape of annual interest a sum of nearly 2^ lalchs Besides this 
endowment, the Government of India were malang large donations for the 
upkeep of that institution But, ns a result of the Inchcape cut, many 
a useful object had to surrender itself at the altar of that axe, and this 
Association did not fare better, but with the renewal of, shall I call, pros- 
perity m t^ financial condition, during the cuiTont year I was able to per- 
suade my Honourable colleague the Finance Member to restore 3 out of the 
0 lakhs of the contribution which was being made to this fund until the 
inchcape axe came into operation And dmnng the next year the House- 
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•v 

Tiir noNouiuT>LC ilu ^ S KHAPAEDE (Bcrar Xoiniinttfl Ann- 
Official) Su, I wish to offer a lew obscu itions on the Budget rnoru a-. i 
layman than as a financier, because I do not undcr->l ind the °cclmic d parr 
01 it From my point of view, uid judging it as I usually do then, ire 
four pomts m ia\our of th* Budget ns it has been iraincd, and three points 
against it So, the Budget wins by one point The four pomts m fu\our 
of the Budget aie these The fii'st is the iholition of the cotton excise 
dutj I was a college student when it came m, and from my jouth I hav*, ' 
ahvays objected to it Beading Fawcett, AIill and others, ue aJuae’s 
thought that it was objectionable, and we put questions to our protes 3 o"~s 
asking thorn to reconcile the mattei It was said that the dutj was pureU 
foi puiposes of levcnue and not for protection or an^thmgfof that kiud I 
am glad that this enemy has died Another enemy temaius and I haxe 
the consolation of being able to fight him hereafter That is the Gold 
Standard I suppose it will come one of these days, and then the second 
enenjv also wall have died The other point m favour of the Budget is lhat 
there is a suiplus That surplus is a very good one, amomiting to 1,30 
lakhs It 13 lathei a nice sum and that means, I understand, that our 
peimanent income will increase bi that amount If that is so, I am really 
glad about it But I feel a little bit of difficulty m this because eminent 
people think to the contiaiv Whereas some think that too little has been 
given to Arclmologv, others think that too much has been given to it I 
personally flunk that the mterests of the living are more important than 
the inteiests of the dead The bones have been buned for a long time and 
they may lemam there foi a few centuiies more There is no harm done 
Here, relief is wanted m various directions and that relief is not afforded 
Living persons are supposed to be fpmples of .God Ahrughtv and the\ 
suffer I am one of those who grudge this Es 50 lakhs which has been 
given straichtawav I would not mind a lecurnng grant or a permanent 
allowance of Es 2 lakhs being made to this department But you ha-e 
given away a laige slice out of the surplus Howeier, I suppose that fhe 
Honourable the Finance Alember waE be able to say that some people want 
too much and some people w'ant too little and therefore that he is right 
And there is a good deal in that argument, foi if both parties aie dis 
satisfied the judgmentcis supposed to be correct or we can take it at that 
at any rate Then there is thus further point of the great rehef that there 
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IS no taxation coming and that is a pomt m favour of the Budget These 
are the four pomts m favour of the Budget The pomts agamst are, first, 
■ there is that pomt about archaeology which has become a doubtful point i 
Jiad intended to put a maik agamst it, but smce there is a conflict of opimon 
I put against it a doubtful mark But theie is another point agamst which 
I would hke to put a stiong maik and which I do not understand The 
military expenditure ^we expected to be m the neighbourhood of Es dO 
croies It has not come to that and it is a good deal more still and we 
have the Navy starmg us m the face and it may come any day and demand 
laige sums Theiefore we need not congiatulate om’selves too much on 
thi«7 surplus because it wnll be eaten away by two Dieadnoughts and there 
will be no money l^ft foi a third Dreadnought Then there is that thing, 
the An Force Judging thmgs as they aie, it seems likely that invasion 
may come by air Formeily it came by water and we have got to protect 
ourselves agamst both I do not think that there is any army in this w^oild 
stiong enough to cross the Indian frontier as they did before and our forces 
-are sti anger than they were ever m the histoi’y of India I wish that the 
mihtary expenditme had been to a certain extent brought down nearei to 
E,s 50 crores than it has been up till now But my great grievance is as 
regards the Post Ofl&ce, something which I do not undei’stand If I send a 
letter to England I haVe got to pay a postage of 2 annas If a similar letter 
comes to me from England they have to pay a postage of only three half 
pence, that is, six pieces of copper Where i^ tins difference of six pies 
commg hom*^ It looks rather funny that my friend from England writing 
to me pays only 1^ annas whereas if I write back I have got to pav a post- 
age of 2 annas I thought that this matter would have attracted the atten- 
"tion of the Honourable Member and been adjusted In the case of private 
oonespondence it does not matter much, but to people engaged m bu3i- 
nebs and who have got to write 50 letters a day the difference is a great 
deal Is that due to exchange? I do not understand exchange Does 
^ annas here by exchange become six pice m England? Or does six pico 
m England become 2 annas here by exchange? I do not understand it 
Ancther point on which I spoke before once in this Coimcil and therefore 
I shall not dwell, is the question of the Posts and Telegraph Department 
The Posts and Telegraph Departments do the same service If the> were 
amalgamated and the telegraphs a httle cheapened and the post office 
people put on the same level as the telegiaph men, I think both will profit 
and theie would not be this profit and loss account showm as it is now 
The Telegraph Department works at a loss and the Postal Depnrtmeit 
works* at a profit and the profit of the one goes to meet the loss of the 
other That is the old story of robbing Peter to pay Paul or something 
like that The profits of one department are eaten up by the losses of 
another If they are put on one basis as I once proposed before and 
shall propose again if an opportunity occurs, this source of trouble would 
have gone for ever 

There is ja third source of trouble That trouble comes m this uay 
It IS all right that we are, doing evervthing possible, but in the matter of 
utilising^this large surplus would it not have been possible to gne relief 
to piovince*^ Thev have spoken of the remi'^sion of pro\incial contri- 
butions province never got a single romisc;ion I suppose thit un- 

less the child cres, the mother would not feed it We ne\cr cred and 
rie%er got anvthmg These eloquent people iroin^Bomba} and Madra-> 
are ^retting the whole thing and we have not e*ven a,^^#s7ib '""^n at ii*. 

i " - 
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The Honourable Sm BASIL BLACKETT You had a crumb last year 

The Honourable Mr G- S KHAPABDE It is very small, not worth 
mentioning On the whole, however, the Budget wins, because there le 
one pomt m its favour, rather a point and a half and to that extent I con- 
gratulate the Honourable the Fmance Member and my friend Mr 
McV/atteis who gave all his figures withqut referrmg to any paper It is- 
remmiscent of the days of Gladstone With these few remarks I shall 
bring my speech to an end 

The Honourable Sm DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay Nommated Non- 
Official) Sir, Ml Hotson has anticipated much of what I wanted to say 
about the manner in which discussion on the Budget has been conducted 
I heartily congratulate this Chamber on the great sobriety of thought and 
the digmty and serenity with which it has conducted that discussion 
There is an atmosphere here which is far difieient from that of storms- 
and cyclones and thunders and eruptions heard in another place So far i 
consider that the Council of State has leaUy deserved the name of a Council 
of Elders Dignity and sobriety go together here Having said so much, 

I do not wish to detam the House with any abstruse and lengthy dfsqm- 
sition on figures and other financial facta which aie, of course, known to 
you I shidl therefore refrain from mAkmg any arithmetical diversion on 
the subject But I wish to pomt out to the House what the Honourable 
the Finance Minister has most vividly brought to notice m his Budget There 
are three outstanding features there which deserve our closest attention 
But before I specifically refer to these three aspects, let me say at once 
that this IS the third Budget in the financial history of India since the 
budgetary system was first mtioduced by the late Mr Wilson m 1860 
Thai was a year or two after the transfer of India to the Crown Mr 
Wuson was the first Fmance Member of the Government of India to 
overhaul its finance Unfortunately, he died earlier before he had com- 
pleted the great work he had taken on hand It was he who started the 
budget system and speakmg for myself, not m any spmt of egotism, I may 
say that I have read and studied every financial statement from 1860 to 1926 
I was then a student aged 16 in Elphmstone College My piofessor used to 
speak to me in the highest terms of admiration about Mr Wilson and make 
me read books on finance and economics then known in Enghsh Univer- 
sities From that year forward my love for the study of economics and 
finance has gone on I have heard and read many speeches on these 
subjects The overhauhng of Indian finance and the introduction of %e 
budgetary system by Mr Wilson was the first epoch Then came the 
work of consolidation of the Empire in many directions In 1882, dmnng the 
time of Lord Ripon, when Lord Cromer (or Sir Evelyn Banng as he was then 
known) made the second and most important epoch in the financial annals of 
India India was then in a prosperous state He abohshed the customs 
duties altogether, save on arms and liquor and made India free trading 
after the manner of England With the exception of some expoit duties 
India had an open door for all This solden period lasted from 1882 
1900 India prospered and prospered beyond the most sangume expecta 
tions Free trade developed extensively because there were no customs 
duties But for free trade India would not have developed so fast as it 
did After 1882 as many as 50 cotton miUs were started m Bombay 
alone besides a fairly large number m AFmedabad and other parts of 
India Thus Lord Bison's Viceroyalty was instrumental in making the 
second and most memorable financial epoch in the country Not only here 
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rupee which has thus saved an annual charge of inteiosfc This year we 
are only going to boiTOW, when conversion has been settled, about two 
crores of rupees You will leam all that in the chaptei of this Budget on 
ways and means which I say with emphasis is the moat irnpoPtayit part of 
it It IS the piece de resistance of the entire Financial Statement, and I 
wish that each and everyone of my colleagues, whether he is a financial or 
not, would study it, because it is therein that they will appreciate the tioie 
worth of the laudable efforts which the Finance Member has made in order 
to put the country's finances on a sounder basis than they have ever been 
set before Sir, I need not repeat that m this epoch-making Budget the 
third feature of note is the saving of interest charges 

I now come to the allocation of the surplus We should not forget that 
the Finance Member is the best judge of how to use the small surplus 
to advantage under the existing situation It is hardly so large as to lelieve 
the taxpayers of any great burden In its absence he desires to devote 
part of it to a most useful mtellectual purpose There are some crying 
■out m the wilderness because 60 lakhs have been given to archieological 
research of a far-reaching character I am really ashamed that there should 
be an} wrangle on an allocation so useful in the mterests of Indian history I 
have myself been a keen student of archaeology from my younger days just 
^s I have been a student of finance I greedily read all about cave 
architecture m Western India by the Reverend Dr Wilson when a boy of 
20 and smce then my interest has grown and grown with the plethora of 
arch[EoIogical literature published during the last half a century, particularly 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Babyloman and Cretan I was greatly attracted to the 
Assyrian when Layard first published his book on the Niniveh antiqruties 
unearthed I remember having seen him m 1866 or thereabouts when he 
visited the Elphmstone Institute It is most amusmg that when there is 
a surplus, one man wants one thmg and another another One suggests 
Have this customs duty reduced " But there should be some sense 
of proportion in the suggestions We can make scores of suggestions for 
which even a hundred crores of surplus will not suffice Let me ask my 
Honourable friends what they would do if placed m the position of Finance 
Member? In the first place could we have succeeded m educing the surplus 
which he has educed? I am not defendmg him, but I am speaking as 
an humble student of finance that we ought to look at a surplus for its 
allocation from a broad point of view and from the amount that may be 
available in a given year Reduction of burden on taxes is only practicable 
with a substantial surplus which might give real relief and which may do 
the greatest good to the country I dare say that if it be his good fortune 
before he lays down hia office to educe suoh a big surplus he will do it and 
be blessed by all India for his talented efforts in that direction 

I have, Sir, now pointed out the three broad and outstanding features 
of this Budget If Honourable Members will only consider and reflect 
upon them they would, I feel sure, agree with me that this is the third 
epochunakiDg Budget in the annals of Indian Finance Coming to military 
expenditure, I, Sir, have been the severest critic of the Government of India 
from 1886 to date As late as two years ago I brought forward a Reso- 
lution here requesting the Government of India to appeal to the Secretary 
of State to get repealed the Army Amalgamation Scheme of 1859, which has 
been all through these \ears the bane of India as far-*as military expenditure 
15 concerned Nothmg has been done and nothing will be done Because in 
this matter the War Office is omnipotent The War Offico ha? behaved 
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with India on this mattei for a hundred years hke a Shylock High per- 
sonages and even members of the Cabmet have been appomted Presidents- 
of Committees half a dozen times to remonstrate with the War Office m 
order to see how far reductions can be effected m reference to what are 
known as ‘Capitation Giants*' Once Lord Northbrooke, an ex-Viceroy 
ct India, presided as a member of one of such Committees, to see how far 
the Capitation Grant might be reduced, but, even he, a financier and 
capable statesman, was baffled every way He found himself helpless, 
and I believe that even to this day the Government of India have been 
striving their best year after year to see how far the War Office might be 
mduced to reduce this capitation rate, or possibly to see how to get nd 
of the War Office altogethei as far as Indian military affairs go It is ct 
verj seiious problem and it is much to be wished that Sir Basil mav 
succeed uhere hitherto so many have failed Now, as to the estimates 
of nuUtaiy expenditure in the Budget It is now nearly 54i crores This- 
is not bad under existmg conditions and the time is commg, possibly 
two years hence, when we may see it brought down to 50 crores by which 
time a material fall of pnces may be expected People have no idea that 
the iVrmy requires food and clothmg, buildmg matenals and many other 
thmgs We complain on our own domestic economy, that petroleum la 
dear, that food is dear, that milk is dear, that wearing apparel 
13 dear, and so on Are the Army to support themselves upon 
nothing‘s Or on air? Or nothing at all? The Government are m exactly 
the same position as pnvate individuals They have their own domestic 
Army expenditure They have to supply the Army with food, clothing 
and many necessary things to keep their troop fit and efficient while the 
scale of necessary expenditure of this character has been still high We 
must look at both sides of this problem Let us not irrationally criticise the 
Government and that after weighmg both sides of the arguments The 
longer I have been in this place and the more I have seen of the very 
leasonable explanations that Government have given on a variety cf topics 
under discussion the more have I been convmced of the fact that mihtary 
expenditure is nghtmg itself and that everything possible is bemg done 
m order to reduce military expenditure to 50 crores I wish my Honour- 
able friend, Has Excellency the Commander-m-Chief was here The 
Council might have then heard first-hand from him as to how smcerelv 
he IS anxious to brmg down noihtary expenditure to the lowest pomt com- 
patible with average efficiency As far as civil expenditure is concerned 
it IS bound to be reduced to the irreducible minimum But please note: 
that it cannot be that m one breath we msist on reduction and on the 
other demand greater expenditure on social welfare We cannot demand 
larger expenditure for education, sanitation and other kindred matters and 
at the same time cry out for a reduction The two are not compatible^ 
We cannot say this department or that department is overmanned or 
overpaid and yet ask for the creation of newdaffices It ma-v be that there* 
is waste here and there but the question is, is there any real extravagance^ 
Are Government really spending more money without corresponding 
service? In short, are they spending money on what is nowadays called 
“ nation-bmldmg that pecuhar phrase or slogan that has come into 
use during the last two years? Well, Sir, I have now pomted out what 
I consider to be the outstanding features of the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett's Budget The more we closely study it, the more we ponder 
over it, the more we will find that it aims at laying the most solid 
foundation for the future permanence and prospenty qf Indian finance m 



thit. countiy And I fool qiubo suio tlint) i£ ho loinaina Ikuo foi' tuiullioi* two 
years duung wluoli wo hopo t-ho Omunioy CoiuuUHSitm*H locanmiondtitiioiiK 
will be earned into oiToefc, wo shall hnvo llio inio salmfnotiou of m'olng 
substantial rofouns on tno entuo sysLoni of Iiulinu (inanoo wlnoh will Lnng 
Toal and gonuino piospoiity to Iho eouiitiy and ita puopio m I, ho noaf futiuo. 
With thoso woids I most lioaitily support Sir Basil Blaukott's biidgot foi 
the coming yciu and icsuino my scab (AjipliuiHO.) 

Tiil HoNOuuAurai Siu OlIAliLES 'J'ODlIUN'l'EU (Madias NomhiaU'd 
Oflicial) Su, at tho risk of boiiig tedious, 1 fool that T ought not lo lob 
pass the challengo that has boon thiow'ii down by an TJoiiouiablo Monibor 
behind me, and m taking it up I hope that f shall bo ablo lo follow his 
example in avoiduig tho use of tho languago whoso oxooss ingmi'ts bho 
cause ho loves so well 

Ho has suggobted that cortaiu piovmcos, of which Madias is one, will 
soon bo wallowing in a quagmuo of stagnant lovomios and in go thoin 
to develop thou muscles by imposing and working now ta\ns f slionld 
like to toll him that, m so far as tho Piovinco which f loprosoiit is con 
corned, tho supposed quagmuo is as diy as a hono ami that over siiico tho 
Eeforms, wo have boon dovolopnig our musolos hy woiking Iho Inghost 
possible latcs of Stamps, Goiirt-foos and liogistration Boos, wliilo a iiislor 
province has boon ablo lo sit on tho bank and lost fiom her labuins, in 
other woids to ropoat the ineioascs for a eoiisiduiablo niLoival It is only 
m the case of tho nmuscmoiit ta\ that wo have not so far dovolopod our 
muscles and that becaiiso it is ill doing so on an empty utomaeh 

Having said that, Sir, and since I am on my foot, J ask your poimission 
to say a word m defence of two mudi-maligncd institntioiis, — ^tliu Moslon 
Committeo and tho Government of India 

Of tho Meston Committeo I would only say tins, that while I diidiko 
their award as much as any one elso I cannot fail to regard it as lIio avvsrd 
of tho arbitrators appointed by tho Secretary of State But I would add 
that their award has never been given a trial and that tho award wlm h 
IB 80 often criticised ns the award of the Committeo is not thoirs at all' 
but that of the Secretary of Statr m Council 

The Government of India are vdl able lo dcfirid Uiomselvos against 
attacks from Madras ns from other qiiarlfrs, hut there is om* clnihi of 
attack which I think may be answered for them Wo have been told (o day 
of their " calculated injustice " lo a particular province I root (ha( same 
phrase this morning ip a leading article whioh has tho following further 
passage 

“ TJio c'clii lion of Bornhay from mt ifisro of rchof ii) of « ratco 

•^ith thi* invidious attitiidu of tlio Oovirn/n'iit of India during tiio rif'iitio of tiid 
present Financo ‘ftmber to irds this Preadfiiry " 

It iho t dks or "the Provineni li-lceted for this benefit" Whm Atidciiit nU 
of this -ort are made it k ems necei-sary to issue a re rrnrt'V r of tho fact 
that the proportions in thah ari> sum 'vlmh tho Covcrnrmnt of India 
m'lj find ihernsflvcs m a po-ntion to remit arf determined by „la)iitory rub 
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distiibute what the Legislature declines to vote Where remissions of revenue 
are m question the case is different, and here I should like to call special 
attention to the remission of 6 lakhs of customs duty on Government stores 
only to piovmces which have not leceived a remission of their contributions 
I have endeavoured to trace any sign of connection between these two 
items and regiet to sav I have been qmte unable to find any 

The Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair has referred to another aspect of 
the question as enshiined in that cuiiosity of literature, the amendment of 
Devolution Rule 18; m which a large amount of legal verbiage is wrapped 
round the statement that, m the case of the contribution of Bengal, nothmg 
is equal to nothing In the case of the other piovmces this curious equation 
has the result of making a very substantial something more substantial 
stiH Let me illustrate by the case of Madras Her mitial contiibution 
was to be 35^ per cent of whatever deficit there might be The mitial 
deficit was 983 lakhs, and 354 per cent of that is 348 The deficit was 
reduced by remission of the share of Bengal to 920 But the Madras 
share was maintamed at 348 and was thus mcreased to 38 per cent 

Sir, m conclusion, I ]om most whole-heartedly m the choiUB of con- 
giatulatious to the Honourable the Fmance Member on a most admirable 
Budget, about which I have only to make a smgle reservation which la 
that it cannot be properly described as a surplus budget until the whole 
nf the deficit that is met by the provmces has been wiped out I hope 
that next year we shall see that happy consummation reached and the 
w^ay clear for a new deal And I nught add, on behalf of the Provmce 
from which I come, that we shall welcome a new deal as much as any, 
one else, smee we are convinced that no new deal that is fair to all 
concerned can leave us worse off than we are 

The Hoicotjraple Sir BASIL BLACKETT (Fmance Member) Sir, 
before I proceed to embark on my reply to the very interesting discussion 
which has taken place, I desire first of all to express my leally giateiul 
thanks to aU those Honourable Members — I think neaih every one who 
spoke — who have said unduly kmd thmgs about m\self, and in particular 
to Sii Dmshaw Wacha for his breath-takmg-away remarks about myself 
And then I wish to congratulate the House on the splendid v in which 
it has iisen to the occasion and seized the oppoilunitv that has been gnen 
to it by another place For almost the first time — certainly for the first 
time m my recollection — the discussion of the Budget in this House has 
been in an atmosphere of freshness and originality which it has lacked 
on other occasions when already for two davs speech after speech has 
been delnered in another place, filling the target with holes so enormous 
that it has been impossible as a rule for an} body in this House to find 
any new place at which to make an 'attack Bbs Excellenc} the Com- 
mander-in-Chief asked me also to express his regret that he was unable 
to be present My Honourable colleague the Leader or the House has 
ilreadv expressed that regret on behalf of the Ccmim indt r in ( huf -o it 
only remains for me to express that recTet on behalf of nnst^h I am 
riure it would have been extremely good for His Excellencv to hear some 
of the thmgs that have been said in this House to da\ on the subjeer rA 
nuhtarv expenditure, and the more so m view oi tho ract that he was let 
off in another place 

One soecial question was asked about militaiw evpenditure, I (h nk by 
niN Honourable fnend Lala Ram Saran Drs He Av re ror the 

xransrer of certnm charges n- t. 
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been engaged in the course of the last 2 or 3 years in scrutinising vanous 
items and consideimg how far they had hitherto been correctly allocated 
We have, as the House is aware, decided at various times during these last 
few yeai^ to transfer to the military expenditure the charges for stationery' 
used by the military, for posts and telegraph services rendered to the 
Army m so far as they were not already chaiged to mihtary, and for 
customs duties on Government stores imported for military purposes That 
had the effect of adding considerably to the total apparent expenditure 
of the Army though it has not of course increased our actual total outlay 
Snmlaily, there weie coitain charges of which the Escoit in Nepal was 
one which appeared to be non-mihtary m character which were incurred 
not for military purposes noi under mihtary contiol, but for purposes 
connected with the civil Budget and those have boon transferred to the 
civil Budget That is the explanation of the transfer which my Honour- 
able fnend ashed about 

The Honourable Lala RAI\I Si\JElAN DAS What about the other 
two? 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT I forget what the other two 
were but the explanation is the same I think one of them was the 
Mihtary Finance Department The explanation is very much the same 
the^-e It seemed more propeily a civil than a mihtary charge and there 
was also this point to be taken mto consideration, that so long as these 
charges were under mihtary they were automatically non-votable, and 
when they were transferred to civil, the question whether they were votable 
or non-votable had to be considered under rather a different categoiy of 
rules I do not propose to deal much further with the military expenditure 
questions that have been raised except to express my full agreement with 
what I thinly is the general sense of this House, that our military expendi- 
ture must give UB an adequate army, but that we ought not to spend an 
anna more on the Army than is absolutely necessary I think that the 
Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha with his usual acumen put his finger on 
the spot when he said that if we are to hope for a large decrease of expendi- 
ture wo must look for it only m the capitation grant The real fact is that 
beyond certain automatic savings, beyond such savings as may arise from 
a fall m prices and such savings as may arise from our getting nd of 
monbund charges mostly arising out of the war, there is no room for any 
large decrease m mihtary expenditure, unless you can secure some redue- 
tion in things like the capitation charge or some reduction in the total 
troops The Finance Department and the Army Department will not 
relax their energies in securing that there shall be no avoidable waste m 
the expenditure on the Army, but given the necessity for an army of a 
defimte size, I do not think that as thmgs are to day there is very mnch 
ground for complaint I think we have succeeded in eliminating most of 
the items of extravagance, if there were such, m army expenditure, as a 
result of the piessure that has been continually exercised in the last few 
years 

Some reference was made to the figures in regard to stores It is cer- 
tainly not a satisfactory thing that it should be discovered at this date that 
the stocks of stores held by the Army are considerably larger than the 
figures that were compiled for the purposes of the Retrenchment Commit- 
tee's inquiry I am not sure that I would agree with the Honourable gentle- 
man who alluded to th^se ^tores m his further suggestion that such a 
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mistake could never happen m a couritiy whoio tlio c?C(JOutivo wati roiipon 
8ibl6 to the Parliament, for I have a very dear xecollcction of Uie diMcovniy 
ot something certamly running into many tons of millions of stornii wlili'lu 
were unknown to the Butish Army in tlie pciiod just after Uie war, and 
discovones also, if I may go into another hold, of ships andiored iiomn- 
where in the MediteriancMn wlndi tlic Navy had forgotfccsi all about 'I’he/io 
sorts of mistakes are not, I think, confined to tin* Ooveinnu'ut of India 
At the same tune, it was a verv icgrcttablo fact ft was not tliat the 
figures given to the Itotrenchment Commitlcc won wiong, liut Uioy we)i> 
not eompltte Tliev left out to a largo extent the Ordnance stores, and 1 
think clothing stores as well w^ere left out VV(» have la on on the (r/ude 
or thesp Qjirplns storas evrr since the wair, and particularly smcc (he date 
oL the Retrenchment Committee, and wc have laaui trvmg to deal Ouj 
posiuoii up It 13 as a icsnlt of these continued and urnda^Ml rdforta, ihat 
we ha\o uow^ got eoireet figures It is also a rnaili of tfaMc ( (Toils (hat 
wo ha%e brought to light tlic fxistenc< of certain Hhorlag^/i m aonu of I ha 
tS‘?Lntnl stores for which special provision has had to la m/ah purfly in (ho 
rurrert '‘car and pnrth in the rie^t lear's Budgr t ft wa.i auggo,i(Mj, f 
think, in another place bv one speaker that th( n<(<'aaitv for nmlong uj) 
the^e shortages pomtfd to villamv on tin part of tijr Pm na / J>fpart^ 

ment \ Inch had not been giving the Arrnv the rrione/ v/hah //m ah,^o)uld/ 
required to keep it efficient As a matter of fa^t, the Army did no( kno// 
that there were shortages until as a result of pnrourf frota tin Im/mum 
D epartment inquiry was made into thr* iottl ntoeks, md tfu Arm/ 
ment make ro suggestion — the ould be the fin^fc to af^kno/zlolg^' <hH, 

— they made no suggestion that rhis diortige v ir^ du^ to m/ rffupxl on 
the part of the Tinance Drpartrnrnt to pro ide fundi for xr/ 
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yeai You have not got the 60 lakhs to play with once you agiee that you 
must give 2-} lakhs next yeai and assume that you will continue it for 
future years So that, it is to a large extent a book-keeping method of 
bringing the Archieological I'und into being in the hope tliat the Archteolo- 
gical Fund once in existence will serve the several important purposes on 
which my Honourable colleague has already spoken Another suggestion 
made, to which also my Honourable colleague referred, was that we should 
use the money for the Medical Eeseaich Fund I think that both the 
Honourable Mr Eoy and the Honourable Mr Earn Saran Das made that 
suggestion (Here the Honourable Mr K C Eoy wanted to interrupt ) 
I see that the Honourable IVIr Eoy is anxious to intenaipt and I think I 
l^now what he is going to sav He does not want money to be given to the 
present Medical Ee^earch Fund, but he wants a real Medical Eesearch 
Fund That is what I gathered from his speech He wants not the pre- 
sent Medical Eesearch Fund which he thinks is the Government of India 
under another name I think he wanted an expeit body independent of 
the Government of India If that was what he suggested, obviously it is 
a matter that needs considerable examination and cannot be humed If 
it is merely a proposal that we should do for the Medical Eeseaich Fund 
exactly the same as we have done for Archaeology, it is a matter that we 
might well consider, that is, reduce our grant for next year to the Medical 
Eesearch Fund by lakhs and mstead of that, vote Es 50 lakhs this vear 
as a supplementary estimate out of our surplus as an endowment for the 
Fund I do not Imow whether that would meet the idea the Honourable 
Mr Eoy had in mmd 

The Honoukablb Mr K C EOY Certainly 

The Honourable Sir BASIL BLACKETT It is a point which we 
might well consider It must be assumed, however, that the purpose of 
this grant is not, as I think my Honourable colleague with his natural 
desire for more fiom me seemed to think, to increase the total 

'amount available for Medical Eeseaich in 1926-27, but to secure foi the 
Medical Eesearch Fund an endowment of Es 50 lakhs which would pre- 
sumably be for all time instead of a grant of 2i lakhs for next year which 
might be taken away thereafter I do not think that we can suggest at 
the present time a new endowment for additional expendituie over and 
above ’^^hat is already provided in next year’s Budget, and that among other 
things for the reason which was given by my Honourable fnend Sir San- 
Laran Nair when he was dealing with the question of Madras’s provincial 
contribution He appioached this subject in what I may call a very trucu- 
lent mood Ha said that Madras was leceiving iniquitous treatment He 
apphed, I think, the words 'hniqiutous conduct” to the conduct of the 
Government of India in daring to use monies m the Central Budget for 
any pm*pose other than that of reduction of piovmcial contiibutions He 
seemed to me to take the very extreme view that once provincial contn- 
butions came into existence and the Government of India had undertaken 
— ^he called it a statutorv obhgation — to get rid of them as soon as pos- 
sible, the Government of India had no right to spend any money whatever 
on any service whatever where it had the slightest choice or the shghtest 
option not to spend it Whatever optional expenditure there might be m 
the Budget ought to be rigidly out out m ordei to reduce the Madras con- 
tribution 

The Honourable Sm C SANKAEAN NAIB Every avoidable expendi- 
ture 
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The Ho^ouIlABLE Siu BASIL BLACKETT I do not think I have 
overstated the cise when I said *hiny expenditure that is optional ” That 
IS i)iittiug the ease veiy high x\re the Government to do nothing foi any 
of their research funds, nothing for any Universities with which they are 
connected, nothing for education m the North-West Frontier Provmce or 
in Ajmer, nothing for sanitation m anv of those piovinces, until they have 
reduced the Madras contribution If that is the Madras claim, I do not 
tliink it will bo supported by the lest of the House, and I would put it to 
the House that if tliat is the claim of Madras, theie is leallj no 

Tiil Honockviue Sm C SANKAEAN NATE I did not confine it to 
Midras I spoke for all the piovinces 

The Honourabll Sm BASIL BLACKETT If that is the claim of the 
provinces as a whole, I put it to the House that anv levision of the Meston 
Settlement is hopeless, and the wisest thing foi the Government of India 
to do is to lea\e the Meston Settlement ab it is and make no attempt to 
alter it, and proceed to do their best within their hghts m spite of Madras's 
eriiie*sm Ii is m impobsible position The Meston Settlement was framed 
at a time when the prices w^erc a good deal higher than they aie now and 
when theic w is a considerable boom in trade m certain directions, and it 
was undoubtedly optimistic It assumed that the existing revenues of tho 
Government of India plus those of the provinces were suflScient to mam- 
tam the services of the Government of India and the provinces at the level 
at which thev were then being maintained and that future increases of 
revenue would bo automatic and would enable increases in the level of 
expenditure on the services as then maintained The results have how- 
ever been different It is within the recollection of the House that the 
Government of India had immediately aftei that Settlement to impose once 
and again, three times in three \ears in succession additional taxation of a 
vei’y heavy nature m order to make a balanced budget even with the help 
of the Es 9 crores from the provinces It is not onlv the Madras Gov- 
ernment or the Government of Bombay that was disappointed as a result 
of the provincial lelations settlement of that year, and ever since that date 
there has been a deficit between the total revenues of the Government of 
India and the provinces and the claims of the Goverament of India and 
the provinces if aou leave out the provincial contnbutions That is the 
position at present, and it is quite impossible to altei that position without 
taking the five crores which at present stand between us and absolute 
equilibrium fiom someAvhere It can be taken bv extra taxation I do 
not know whether the Honouiable Sii Sankaian Nan wishes us immediate- 
ly to impose additional taxation in ordei to abolish the provincial contribu- 
tions * But it must come fiom somewhere The claim of the provmces 
apparently is that it should come out of the Cential Government's pocket, 
that 18 , that the Government of India must somehow or other add Es 5 
crores moie to then surplus They can only do that by a reduction of 
expenditure oi inciease of taxation They aie tiying to meet that position 
year by year by a gradual improvement of revenue and gradual reduction 
of expenditure If it is to be done qiuckly, it can only be either bv cutting 
off all Government of India expenditure on optional services, that is to sav, 
on all the services in which the elected lepresentatives of India are most 
interested, or by the imposition of additional taxation It is obviously not 
a subject w^hich is gomg to yield to easy treatment, and I would ask Madras 
to be a little more ready to recognise that Madras is not the whole of India 
and that Madras's case is not the whole of the cqse on the subject The 
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Honouiable Mr Hotson, speaking on behalf of Bombay, started I thought 
by putting the Bombay case very strongly, but he ended by appearing to 
be unexceptionably reasonable on the subject, and he recognised the exist- 
ence of the difficulties But his claim adds to the difficulty anyhow, be- 
cause he begins by saying that we must get nd of all the provincial contii- 
butions, that is to say, we must find 5 crores from somewheie Then m 
addition we must find out of Central revenues, if not now, in the future, 
the amount required to give two at least of the provinces that share of the 
more elastic revenues of the cguntry which at piesent go to the Central 
Goverament and which he wants to go to the provinces That is to say, 
his proposals inciease, I do not know by how much but they 
necessarily increase, the gap between us and the complete equih- 
brium from the existing figure of 6 crores to something more 
I thought the Honouiable the Maharaja of Burdwan was goings 
to make an epigram He said that the worst enemies of the Eeforms did 
not want to see the provincial contributions reduced I am not sure that 
the epigiam that he did not make is not true, and I would say that the 
worst enemies of the Eeforms are the provincial contributions They are 
a very senous difficulty in oui w^ay I do not say that we want to make a 
complete revision of the settlement in the com’se of this summer because 
that IS rather optimistic and premature, but we do want tn make an attempt 
if deal with the kernel of the grievances of Bombay, namely, its claim to a 
share in some of the moie elastic revenues We propose to deal during the 
summer with the Taxation Committee's proposals on the subject of Devolu- 
tion Eule 15 and see how far we can come to some agreement, but I would 
put it to all those who come here to speak and press as strong as they can 
the claims of their provinces that there must be some give and take m this 
I matter If each province comes here to press its own point of view to the 
utmost and to make no allowance for the difficulties of the others or of 
the Central Government, I venture to prophesy that we shall be talking 
about the existing Meston Settlement without any change at this time 
next year, and quite naturally in that event the Government of India will 
have to decide, if there is no kind of possibility of agreement on this matter, 
wlicther their existing policv of getting nd of provincial contributions as- 
qiucklv as possible mav not have to be reconsidered and the whole subject 
taken up in a new atmosphere 

Several ]\Iernbers spoke and truly about the pressure of taxation on the- 
consuiuer The last speaker spoke of the high prices of sportong good^ as 
the result of the tax on things that come m from elsewhere, and Sir Arthur 
TVoom presstd that the gciural level of our import duties should be recon 
sidercd with a view to reduction Now it is exactly the existence of tha 
provincial contributions which makes it such a difficult subject We have 
this vear, as the House is aware, proposed the final abolition of the cottom 

ext dutv, ind with the exception of one speaker that has been umver- 

s ill approved m this House to dav That speaker of course wanted the 
mow V mr Madras As lozig as the provincial contributions are there, 
the cl um under the policv that we have announced on any surplus ,s 
tin ^ laiiU'. of the piovmces and wo cannot realh take up the question of 
tlif' k t ^ 01 our taxation with v free* hand untd wo have a Budget that is 
ludMud without at^-ntninc from the provinces At the same time I do 
h ,n Ml it ’’ e ill l,o able m the light oi the verv valuable Eeport of the 
Ta.UMn to in ik( ^ornc progies^ during the yt ar and oxainme 

oo'* t c i - in ' itli a vol ' to iinprovenient, and m this connection 

I ifii iirel that the n-iju ina;, not nec( S'^anly be altogether pleasing to 
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everybody an this House The general conclusion of the Taxation Com- 
mittee, so far as I understand it, is that the existmg taxation piesses rather 
more heavily on the very poor in this counfci’y than it does pioportionately 
to their ability to pay on the richer classes m the country And that being 
so, the demands that are made upon me foi the reduction of the oncome- 
tax and super-tax are obviously not such as aie likely to be able to receive 
an early and favourable reply I qmte lecognize the objections to a high 
level of direct taxation, mcome-tax and supei-tax, m so far as they may 
cham enterprise and prevent the adventurous mvestment of money m pro- 
jects that are likely to redound to India’s benefit an the future At the 
^ame tune the abfiity to pay is a cnterion you cannot ignore when you are 
dealmg with taxation problems 

While I am on the subject of the cotton excise duty I should hke to 
take up a point made by my friend Mr Manmohan Eamji He asked why 
the Government of India refused m August 1925 to consider the suspen- 
sion of the cotton excise duty and agreed to do it m December I do not 
think tliat he quoted accurately what was done by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and by the Government of India m regaid to the demand for aboli- 
tion or suspension of the duty in August and September The body that 
name m deputation to His Excellency in August asked for the abohtion 
of the duty They said nothmg about suspension They were told that we 
nould not agree, except m very exceptional circumstances, to the abohtion 
of a duty of this sort m the middle of the year at a time when the monsoon 
had not declared itself and when you had complete uncertaanty as to whether 
the budget estimates would be realized or not and without any know- 
ledge whatsoever of the position that was likely to be reached m the year 
after It is true that suspension was asked for in another place m a debate 
dmmg September, and the reply to that was that the Government of India 
saw no difierence between suspension and abolition except in form and that 
they could not either suspend or abolish m advance of some knowledge of 
i}he outturn of the year and of the expectations of the year after When 
khe suspension actually took place it was stated to be the equivalent to aboli- 
-tion, and it took place at a tune when the Government had what they did 
not possess m August and September, a fairly cleai picture of the outturn 
of the year 1925-26, and were able to see that the effect of suspension was 
not likely to cause a deficit, and weie able to foresee also that the duty 
could be dispensed with m the year 1926-27 without requiring additional 
taxation There was a very leal difference between the conditions m which 
suspension or abolition was lefused m August and September and the 
conditions under which it was agreed to in December I thmk the House 
ought really to recognize that it would have been extraoidinanly objection- 
able for a duty of that sort to have been given up by a stroke of the pen 
in the middle of the year, with the possibility that the Gk)vemment of 
India might have had to come before the Assembly and this House at this 
time and ask foi some additional taxation to make up for what had been 
done I ask the House to consider the atmosphere in nhich thev would have 
received such a proposal before they condemn the action of the Govern- 
ment of India m postponing a decision m regard to the suspension of the 
cotton excise duty 

I have only one moie subject I thmk to refer to Sir Dinshau Wacha, 

I was very glad to see recognized that the wavs and means and debt 
-portion of the budget speej^Jj^as m many ways ihe most important one, 
because that deals not v" j^terday or Jto morrow, but at has a 
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bearing on the piobable condition of Indian finances foi some yeais to* 
come It IS that part of the Budget ^^hlch to my mind is the most satis- 
factory of all this yeai, — the fact that wc shall have been able, if our 
estimates are realized, ovei a period of two years to finance somethang like 
60 crores of now capital expendatuie on productive puiposes without having: 
to go to the market for any new money I thinlt that is really a very 
remarkable position, and I am glad to see that it is lecognized to be so 
by the market, for since the Budget has become known, I observe that 
the prices of tjie more important Government secuiities have gone up by 
a sudden jump over a rupee and a half m one case — a very remarkable- 
movement The ways and means position is one which really shows the 
strength of the Government's financaal position moie than anything else, and 
the improved credit which it yields ought to have very considerable effects 
on the charge for interest which the tax-payer will have to pay for years to 
come, just as the improved credit we have already realized has reduced by 
nearly 3^ crores the charge for interest as compared with thiee years ago 
Somotliing has been said by a good many Honourable Membeis m 
regard to the post office cash certificates The cash certificates are old 
favourities of mine I was closely concerned with the war savings move- 
ment in England at the time when the war savings ceiiiificates were first 
invented and was able to see what an enormous appeal this particular form 
of investment made to the small investor They have done very well this 
■*'ear, and I am most anxious that any action we take should not stop 
the very useful habit of investment among those for whom they are 
intended Sharing that opinion, the Honourable Mr Eoy and one or 
two other speakers I think have urged that no reduction should be made 
in the \icld But it has to be recognized, as is recognized by the Honour- 
' able Rai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das, that the rate for these cash 
certificates must bear some relation to the rate for money generally m the 
market Othen\ise, on the one hand you will be competing unduly with 
the ordinary dealers m credit and the ordinary deposit banks and the 
oidinarv savings banks, and on the other hand you will probably be 
oneouraging people for whom the cash certificates are not intended to put 
llitir money into those certificates, and the result would be that you will 
bo eettmg vour money at six per cent from people who would probably 
lend it to you at five or something under five if the cash certificates were 
at a more reasonable rate It is a difficult problem The effect of a 
rtduotion ina\ be to damp down the enthusiasm and I think that justi- 
fies us m being cautious in the action we take I see no reason why the 
rate foi a certificate if held for the whole of five years should not be a 
little hit higher tlian the rate obtainable on ordinary maikct investment 
becuisc it must be remembered that the full rate is only earned if the 
cfrtificite IS held foi the full five years If it is cashed earlier the rate is 
Ic'-s but brings no loss to tlic individual, and there is a premium if an 
indiMdu il holds it for the full time But I assure those Honourable Mem- 
brr- who are anxious on the subject that we shall ceitainly do our best to 
u ^id such reduction as will damp down the enthusiasm and put a stop 
to ihi grouing mo\emcnt for cieating a new class of small investor which 
tlu t port office cash certificates aie at present fostering I again *thank 
♦ TTon ** Sir for the leccption wlrcli they have eiven to tlie Budget and 
fo^ h ^ i\ in \ Inch the\ listened to mv reply which I hope has covered 
nr 11 o->i of the nnpoitjnt points which they have raised m the debate 
(I oud applause ) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES 


A — Political. 


Wednc^da]], Srd February, 1926 

Cases since 19-0 ix ^incu the Goyeunou Generae has exeiioiseu 
THE Poweu of Ceutification undfu Section 67-B oi tuf 
Goyi^hn^tent of India Act 

♦Mr A Eangaswami Iyengar Will the Govemment be pleased 
to laY OB the table a list of cases since 1920 in v?hich the GoYomor General 
has exercised the power of certification under section 67B of the Govern 
ment of India Act, showing the cases in which the Governor General acted 
under the proviso to that section and brought the certificated measure into 
force at once and the cases m which he laid such a measure before Pailia 
ment and waited for the statutory period before bnnging it into foico*^ 

Mr L Graham A statement is laid on the table 


Statement showing the cases suice 1920 in which the Governor OencraJ ha‘i cxrrrt cd 
the power of certification nn^er section C7 E of the Oovernment of India \ct 


1 Tile I’^dian States (Protection "gainst 

Dis'^ffection) Act, 1922 

2 The Indinn Finance Act, 1923 

3 The Indirn Finance Act, 1921 

4 The Bengal Criminal Lan Amendment 

(Supplementary) Act, 192'^ 


Action not taken under the 
pro\ to piih Hcclion 
(2) of Soclion G7-H 
Action taken under ihut 
proA ISO 

Ditio 

Bitlo 


Cases in which Action has been taken undku Sfction 52 i\\) oi* 

THE GoVFllNAIENT OF InDIA AND THE TUOYISO TO I? DEE (1 OK ‘I'ni) 

Bevoiution Pules, etc 

♦Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar Will the Oovoimnonl. bo idomu'd 
to obtain and lay on the table of tho Houho a staiiOnuMvt nhowinit t\\o 
cases m which action has been taken in tho soviaal piovnun^ii in nuiiMiam't' 
of the provisions of section 52(«7) of the OoviHnu\in\t of India and M\n 
proviso to rule 6 of the Devolution Tliibni imd of Ihn pin\dnlnnii ot piiuldu 
(b) of section 72D (2) of the Ac( ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddhnant 1 lav on Ihn |,i\)dn a nlnln 
ment giving such of llu' infuiumlion aaKnd for ww tij In Itm pomn n.don of 
the Government of India ^ 
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jStateme?it showing the cases t7i which a Governor has taken action under section 62 (5), 
etc f of the Government of India Act 

(a) TJio cases in Avliich a Go^c^^or Ins taken action under the Transferred Subjects 
, (Temporary Adramisti ation) Rules have been as follows 

(i) by the Governor of Bombay on the 15th of December 1923 when the Ministers 

m that province resigned on the occasion of the second general election for 
tile local Council, 

(ii) by the Governor of the Cential Piovuicts in March 1024 on the resignation of 

the Ministers in that province, 

(ill) and (iv) by the Qovernoi of Bengal in August 1924 and March 1925 on the 
resignation of the Ministeis in that pro\inco 

(0) The only occasion on which the Goveiuoi General m Council has taken action 
»under the proviso to rule 6 of the Devolution Rules has been m the case of Bengal 
where the transfer of all the iransfeired subjects was suspended ^vlth effect from the 
T3th of June 1925 

(c) The Government of India have no detailed information in regard to the cases in 
which the Governois of the various Provinces liave exercised their powers undei pro\iso 
(6) to sub section (21 of section 72D of the Act, and the\ do not consider that any 
nseful purpose would be served by obtaining it at piesent 


Wednesday, 27th Jaimary, 1926 

Eelease op Bengai Im^rnees 

♦Mr CiLaman Lall (a) Will Govemment infonii the House whether 
they have now any intention of releasing the gentlemen arrested under 
the Bengal Ordinance? 

(b) If not, will Govemment be pleased to place a statement before the 
Souse giving the name, occupation, piesent place of detention, present 
Etate of health and the reasons for detention of each one of the internees ^ 

Mr H Tonkinson (a) I mvite the Honomable Member’s attention to 
the reply given to question No 89 on the 26th August, 1926 

(b) The Bengal Ordinance has been replaced by the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1925 That Act is administei ed by the Govemment 
of Bengal The Govemment of India are consequently not m possession 
,of the information asked for 

Mr Chaman Lall May I ask whether the Honourable Member would 
not consider it a matter of ordinarv courtesy to mform the Honouiable 
Membei, who is asking the question, what the leply to the question pre- 
viously asked was? 

Mr H Tonkinson No 

Mr Ohaman Lall Will the Honouiable Member considei it a matter 
withm his jurisdiction to answei the question, considering that it is a 
matter of law and order? 

Mr H Tonkinson No 

Mr Ohaman Lall Has the Honourable Member no other replv to 
give but the monosyllable “ No ”? 

Mr K Ahmed In view of the fact that the Govemment gave a certam 
answei in August Inst, and that five or six months have now elapsed, is 
there any change of attitude on the part of the Government to be expected 
in the matter at present? The Government might as well answer that 
the world is progressmg? Sir? 
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Mr Ch&in&ii Xi^ Mti}' I usk the Honourable Aleuibei, bU| whether 
he wall not consider it incumbent upon him to answer tins question, con- 
Sidering that it has been admitted 

Ittr. H TonMnson Sir, I have already answeied the question 

^ Mr Oh am an Lall May I ask the Honomable Member, Sir, whether 

he IS piepared to give this House the information asked for in part (b) 
of this question? 

Mr H Tonkinson I have already informed the Honourable Member, 
Sir, that the Government of India are not m possession of the information 
asked for 

Mr C* S Ranga Iyer Will the Government of India try to get the m- 
foiination asked for? 

Mr H Tonkinson No 

Mr 0 S Ranga Iyer Why should they nob try? 

Mr H Tonkmson It ;is a matter of opmion 

Mr Ohaman Lall May I ask whether the Honouiable Membei will 

not leconsider his decision to give this House the mformation? It is a 
mattei of grave public mfcerest? 

Mr H Tonkmson The answer is in the negative 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar. May I know, Su, whether, as a matter 
of fact there aie any leasons why the Government do not want to send for 
the mformation asked for? 

Mr H Tonkinson No The matter is piimarily the concern of the 
Government of Bengal, and in these cucixmstances the Government of 
India do not piopose to give any mfomiation which they have not got 

Sir Hari Singh Gour Is it not a fact that the Govemment of Bengal 
IS subject to the duection, supervision and contiol of the Govemment of 
India and is it not a fact that, i± there is lawlessness in Bengal, the 
Govemment of India may be requisitioned for m il i tary aid? Is it not 
further a fact that it is the duty of the Government of India to see that 
they are primaiuiy concerned with the mamtenance of law and order 
throughout British India urespective of the jurisdiction of 'the Local Gov- 
ernments ? 

Mr H Tonkinson If the Honomable Membei will divide his ques- 
tion mto parts, Sir, I shall be prepaied to answer The answer is difierent 
to different parts 

Sir Hari Singh Gour I did not lealise, Sir, that the Honourable Mem- 
bei was suffermg from such a short memory I sub-dmde my ques- 
tions First, is it not a fact that under the Govemment of India Act, the 
Governor General m Council possesses the power of direction, supervi- 
sion and control ovei all Local Governments including the Govemment 
of Bengal? 

Mr H Tonkinson In certain respects, Sir 

Sir Hari Singh Gour In what respects, Sir? • 
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Mr H. Tonkinson I should liuvc thought that the auswoi huh obvious 
to the Honouiable Member The answer is lu the case o£ rcseived subjects 

Sir Hari Singh Gour Is not the inuintenuiieo of Jaw and order and 
the apprehension of people without any judicial foiin a niatlei within the 
Gognisaneo of the Government of India calling foi the e\ereiae of their 
powci of direction, supervision and control i 

Mr. H Tonkinson That, Sir, is a matter of ojiiniou 

Mr Ohaman Lall May we take it, Sir, that the Honouiable Member 
18 ashamed to give this auswei to this House? 

Mr President Older, ordei 

I/Li K Ahnaed Is it not a fact, Sii, that last yeai, in 1021, I moved 
a Resolution, which was passed unanimously, to the ollect that the Gov 
oinment must answer questions put in this House, though they are 
important provincial questions, when questions of this character are 
answered in the House of Commons in Euglund aeioss the sea? 

Mr President It is high time that the Chair should intervene now 
There is a strong feeling m the House tliat the infonnation asked for 
should be supplied by Government and they would be well advised if they 
consider the desirability of supplying that information (Applause ) 


PoiITIOAL DllTbS’LS BlVOAl, 

*Mr M K Acharya Will the Government be pleased to furnish 

(ft) a list of the Bengal political detenus, 

(b) the status of each before arrest, 

(c) the nature of the restraint now placed on them , 

(d) the period for which each has now been under restraint , 

(e) the places of custody where each is now kept, 

(/) the differentiation, if any, between them and ordinary crimmals, 

(p) the offence of which each is suspected, and, 

(h) whether there is any likelihood of any of them being placed upon 
open trial in the near future? 

Mr. H. Tonkiiison (a) and (d) I lay on the table a list contammg 
the names of persons detained under Regulation III of 1818 and the dates 
on which their detention began 

The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, is administered by 
the Government of Bengal and any question regarding persons detaine^l 
under its provisions should bo addressed to that Government 

(b) 1 am not m possession of information in regaid to the status of all 
these persons 

(c) , (c) and (/) The pei-sous I have mentioned are all detained in 
jails, the names of which I am not prepared to give, but they are subject 
to an entirely diffeient code of rules fiom persons convicted under the 
ordinary criminal law and enjoy special concessions in the matter of food, 
clothing, interviews, letters, literature, recreation, etc 
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(<j) I am not prLi)ar£d to give am information other than that vhich 
has ahead} been given in the course of debate or othemiie, m regard to 
the grounds on which action was taken against them 

(/i) I would refer the Honourable Member to the answer given to 
question No 296 on 26th August, 1925, which apphes equallr to the cases 
of pcisous detained under Regulation III of 1818 


Ln' of Bengal JRci oliilioiianes detained undet Regulation III of ISIS 


Serial Xo 

X'lmt 



1 

' Date of detention. 

1 

1 "Man Mnhan Bhattacharji . 


• 

25+h S:rpV^ber, 

7 

j Satuh Chandra Bhattacharji 



DiSi 

3 

j Jadu Gopal Mukharji 



Ih .c 

4 

j Bhuptndra Kumar Dutt 



. K*- 

5 

f tT\oh=>h Chandra Ghrsh 



1 

6 

{ Manoranian Da- Gupta 



Bfr. 

t 

Bhupati ira7mndar 



, D — 0 


Amrifa Lai Sarkar 




0 

J Kabmdra XatL Sen Gupta 



Di^'c 

10 

' KaliPrasid Banerji 

• 


1 27tli SepteraheT, 1923 

11 

j Jihan Lai Chattcrji 


* 

4tb October, 1923 

12 

Sahsh Ch'' Ivravarti 



» 23rd January, 1924 

13 

j A run Chandra buha 


ff 

1 25t}i January, 1924. 

U 

’ Kiran Chaudra Muliharjj 



Ditto 

15 

j Puma C handra Das 



j 8th IMarch, 3924 . 

16 

Kpin Bthan Gangaili 



9 th '^Jarch, 1924. 


> Pratul Gan^^ulj 

} 


1 

1 22nd Au^fust, 1924 


as to time, or whether the pnsoners are detained at the pleasure of the 
Government’ 

jo pirlnis on I am afraid I must ask for notice of that question 
Tjcnca Iver Mav I ask the Honourable Member to get the 

Sana* J /Aa*nf nuesnon Nn VTo,- T o-l- 1 l. 


Mr H 
Mr. C. S 

at ou — -- ^ . 

-secure the infonnatio , , 

I consider that pomt 

Is It not a tact that a supplementary queshon is a 

^ •-'U ^ _ 


for m (t.)*of quesnon No 325’ May I ask him to 
informat on i which he tailed to give to this House ’ 


Mr. H 


TT Almied* 3 (iuedwon 15 a 

eh ebeits lurther nc-3_ regarding tne matter m issue, and m 
‘i^^Tthat 13 not Sir Smgn t^our en: tied to get his answer from 

01 ’ ^ Secre'J-^ cr tae Home Deparrmsnt as to tp^ 

iln* tte Go«ni=:*=t picpose 


the time 


.,1 


n- Ie- 
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Mr H Tonkinson I am afiaid I do not recoUect the statement, you 
had better ask the Honourable Member 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar Are we to wait to put questions after the 
Home Member arrives heie? I want to know, after what the Home 
Member said yesterday, whether it is not the duty of the Government of 
India to obtain information in regard to each of these detenus? 

Mr E K. Shanmukham Ohetty Is the Honourable -Member aware of 
the fact that the Home Member told the House yesterday that he took 
on his shoulders the fullest responsibility for the promulgation of the Ordi 
nance and the detention of these piisoners and did not want to take shelter 
behmd the Local Government? 

Mr H Tonkinson I believe that is a fact 

Mr E. K Shanmukham Ohetty Then does not the Honourable Member 
reahse that it is the duty of the Government of India to get the informa- 
tion asked for about these political detenus? 

Mr H Tonkinson So far as the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act IS concerned, the answer is in the negative 

Mr 0 S Eanga Iyer Aie the Government further aware that the Home 
Member said yesterday that all the piisoners were treated according to 
their status while the Honourable Member says he is not in possession of 
information in regard to their treatment? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes^ Mav I point out, Sir, that you have 
already intervened m this matter The ‘^Honomable the Leader of the 
House will no doubt consider what you have said, and I suggest the matter 
may be left at that 

. Tuesday, 9th March 1926 

Reduction in the WEiaHT op IMa Subhas Chandii\ Bose, a State 

PaisoNEU \T Mandat AY 

♦Mr K 0 Neogy (on behalf of Mr C S Eanga Iyer) Is it a 
fact that Mr Subhas Chandra Bose’s weight has gone down and that his 
present weight is 156 lbs ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman kir Bose's present weight 
has been reduced to 144^ pounds owing to his having been on hunger-stnke 

Geant op Alt^owances TO THE State Prisonees at Mandalay por 
Retigious Ceremonies 

*Mr Gaya Prasad Singh (a) Is it a fact that the expenses of 
the last Durga Puia and Saraswati Puja performed bv the State prisoners 
and detenus m Mandalay Jail have not yet been paid by Government? 

(h) Is it a fact that during the War, State prisoners and detenus 
confined in Eajshahi Jail were allowed to perform the Durga Pu]a, and a 
handsome grant was made by the Government for the purpose? 

(c) Is it a fact tha^ a similar grant was made for the prisoners confined 
imder Regulation HI of 1818 in the Hazanbagh Central Jail m Bihar on 
the oteasiop of the Durga Puja and Saraswati Puja’^ 
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{d) Is it a fact that the detenus confined in Berhampur Jail in Janu- 
ary, 1925, were allowed to perfoiTQ the Saraswati Puja, and that a sum 
of Es 50 was sanctioned? 

(e) Will the Government please state what amount, if any, has been 
paid to or sanctioned for the prisoners m Mandalay Jail on account of 
such religious perfoimances? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan (a) As a special case, the 
expenses of the last Duiga Puja amoimtmg to Es 500 have been paid by 
Government NTo allowance was made for the Saraswati Puja 

(b) No The facts are that a sum of Es 260, the expenditure of which 
had been wrongly authorised m this connection by the ]ail author:ities and 
objected to m audit, was later sanctioned by Government in the special 
circumstances of the case 

(c) The Local Government report that no such grants have been made 

(d) The answer is m the negative The amount was met horn the 
detenus' allowances 

(e) I have given the reply in answer to (a) 


Monday^ 22nd February, 1926 
STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE 

The HoxouRxVble jMk J, CEEEAE (Home Secretary) I lay on the 
table a statement giving information which was promised m reply to a 
questiop asked by the Honourable Mr Anugraha Narayan Smha, on the 
lOtl Eebruary, 1926, regarding Committees appomted m 1922—24 


Year 

Names of Committee^ 

Be port submitted 
or not 

1 

1 

1 Expenditure 

; 




1 Bs \ p 

1922 

Comnjittee on Public 
Pefahon^ 

Y es 

Fil 


Stnff Selection Board 
Committee. 


y.i 


Indian Arms Bales 

Committee i 


16,C46 1 0 


Frontier Enquiry Com- 1 
mittee | 

» 1 

1 

7h,550 0 0 


Bailway Industnes Com- ^ 

1 mittee j 

! 

” ! 

1 

Sil 


i Seamen’s Bccmitment | 

! Committee r 

1 

If j 

7,3S3 13 11 1 


B-fluay Bisk Note Com- » 
•mittee 

i 

4,18d 0 0 J 
) 


The Indianization Com- 
mittee 

n ‘ 

} 

Not know ru j 


The WaziTi^tan Com- 1 
mittee ' 

»f 1 

Ditto 1 
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1 

Names ot Committees 

Report submitted 
or not 

Expenditure 




Rs, A V 

1022 

Tho Brnithutiito Com- 
mittee 

yc<» 

22,118 0 0 


The Indian Retrench- 
ment Committee 


71,000 0 0 


Bengal Pilot Service 
Committee 

)) 

0,000 0 0 


Machinery Committee 


1,200 0 0 


ay Depreciation 
Fund Committee 

ft 

38,933 0 0 


Railway Statistics Revi- 
sion Committeo 

>1 

27,870 0 0 


New Capital Enquiry 
Committeo 

II 

8,600 0 0 


Preliminary Committeo 
on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill 


3,913 0 0 


Joint Committee on tho 
Cotton Transport Bill 

Joint Committee on the 
Indian Boilers Bill 

11 

1,8-13 0 0 

3,951 13 0 


Joint Committee on tho 
Indian Mines Bill 


1.923 

The T’lnnr Board 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1,62,065 (1923-24) 
(actual) 

1,97.800 (1924-26) 
(Revised fetlmnto) 
1,89,741 (1925-26) 
(Estimated) 


Indian Mercantile I 

1 Mamie Committee * 

' Yes 

1,37,623 0 0 


1 Committee to make re- 
1 commendations regard- 
ing the ^e-o^g^nlzatlQn 
of the ttdmiDisfcrati; e 
methods of the Forest 
Department 

)> 

i 

1 

4,460 0 0 

1 

1 

Coal Dust Committee 

ITie Committeo 

submitted its first 

A sum of Rs 7,692 
has been incurred 



report m May, 
Its invos- 
t/gations have not 
yet been com- 
plctcil Further 

experimental work 

1 IS being earned 

1 out. 

up to September 
1925 It 13 an- 
ticipated that a 
further expendi- 
ture of Rs 2,400 
will bo incurred. 


Committee on Police 
Uniforms i 

'i es 

1,500 0 0 


Calcutta High Court 
Retreudiment Com- 
mittee. ^ 


2,93^4 0 0 

1 


ItEil VltKS 


EstimatciU 


the legislature w os 
not in Session 


Ditto* 


The Board has sub- 
mitted 8 reports 
so far It 13 still 
at w orh. 


Approximate* 


Bail mated 
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Veir 

1 

Names of Committee'* 

\ 

lloport submitted 
or not 

Expenditure 

1 Rejiabks 

1 




Ks A F 


1923 

In Inn U ir Committco 

Ics 

o 

o 

i> 

Approximate includ- 





mg printing 


Ko>al Coinmiviiou on 
'^U|)orior Services in 


4,70,000 0 0 

clmrges 

Approximate 


India 





Sclet t Coinmiltcu on tlio 


180 0 0 

Ditto 


ibohlion of Trainfor- 
tition IJill 




192 V 

Cull Iinticu CominiltLO 


2,82,8b7 0 0 

Excluding the cost 





of printing 


Reforms I nquir^ Com- 


16, COO 0 0 



mitteo 




Carnage and Wigon 
Standards Committee 
Locomotivo SLind rrds 


I 71,108 0 0 


! 33,669 0 0 


Committco 

7f 



Colonies Committco 

The Committee was 

37,770 4, 0 




not instructed to 




1 

submit a report 
and did not, as a 





Committee submit 
nny report 




Auxiliary and Torn to ri- 

Yes 

■ 17,600 0 0 

Estimated 


al Forces Committee 




Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee 

Report expected 

shortly 

5,00,000 0 0 

Approximate^ 


External Capital Com- 

Yes 

Negligible and not 

1 


nuttco 

separately recorded 



Coal Committee 


76,162 0 0 

Approximate 


Post and Telegraph 


28,600 0 0 



Committee 




Standing Emigration 


5,140 12 0 ' 

This IS a Standing 


Committee 

1 



Committee and 

meets when the 
legislature is m 
sessions It js 

elected annually 

No formal reports 
of the meetings of 
the Committee are 
suhm'tfcei 


Committee of Enquiry 

Yes 

£754 lC-0 



into the vrortmg of 
the London Timber 





Agency of the Govern- 
ment of India 





GIPD— L 102 HD— 13-10-26— 750 
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APPEiraiX I 

Aots passed iy hoth Chambers of the Indian Legislature during the 

Delhi SessioUj 1926 

1 The Small Cause Courts (attachment of immoveable property) Act, 1920 

2 The Code of Criminal Porcedure (Amendment) Act, 1926 

3 The Government Trading Taxation Act, 1926 

4 The Guardians and Wards (Amendment) Act, 1926 

5 The Indian Lunacy (Amendment) Act, 1926 

6 The Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act, i926 

7 The Indian Naturalization Act, 1926 

8 The Steel Industry (Amendment) Act, 1926 

9 The Insolvency (Amendment) Act, 1926 

10 The Code of Criminal Procedure (Second Amendment) Act, 1920 

11 The Promissory Notes (Stamp) Act, 1926 

12 The Contempt of Courts Act, 1926 ’ 

13 The Indian Registration (Amendment) Act, 1926 

14 The Madras Civil Courts (Amendment) Act, 1926 
16 The Legal Practitioners (Amendment) Act, 1926 

16 The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 

17 The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 1926 

18 The Madras Civil Courts (Second Amendment) Act, 1926 

19 The Indian Finance Act, 1926 

20 The Cotton Industry (Statistics) Act, 1926 

21 The Legal Practitioners (Fees) Act, 1926 

22 The Code of Civil Procedure (Second Amendment) Act, 1926 

23 The Delhi Joint Water Board Act, 1926 

24 The Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act, 1926 
26 The Indian Divorce (Amendment) Act, 1926 

26 The Indian Factories (Amendment) Act, 1926 

27 The Transfer of Property (Amendment) Act, 1926 
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Statement of official avd non-official Bills pending before the Council of Slate anil 

the Legislative Asseinbhj 


No 

BilL 

Originating Chamber 

Remahks. 


(a) Official 



1 

Coort-feea (Aiaendment) 
Bill 

Legislative Assembly 

Introduced and referred to Select 
Committee, Report of the- 
Conmnttee presented. 

2 

Indian Insurance Com 
pames Bill 

Ditto 

Introduced and referred to Select 
Commitee 

3 

Legislative Bodies Cor- 
rupt practices Bill 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4 

Indian Bar Councils BiH 

Ditto 

Ditto 


(&) Non^officiau, 



1 

Indian Medical Educa- 
tion Bill (The Honoui- 
1 able Dr D Eama 
Ran) 

Council of State 

Introduced and circulated foi 
opinion. 

2 

Indian Sue cession 

(Amendment) Bill (The 
Honourable Six Arthur 
Froom) 

Ditto 

Passed by the Council of State and 
laid on the table m the Legis- 
lative Assembly ^ 

3 

4 

Hindu Coparcener’s 

Liabihty BilL (Sir H- 
S* Qour), 

Weekly Payments BdL 
(Diwan Chaman Lai) 

\ Legislative Assembly 

1 

Ditto 

Referred to Select Committee. Re- 
' drafted at the re^^uest of the 
Committee and circulated for 
opinion. Report of the Com- 
i mittee presented with the recom- 
mendation that no ftuther steps 
be taken until the Bill la re- 
shaped by some expert Committee 
on the codification of Hindu 
Law 

Introduced and circulated for 
opinion. Motion for reference to- 
Select Committee withdrawn by 
the mover 

5 

Indian Medical Degrees 
(Amendment) Bill (Mr 
Kumar Sankar Eay) 

Ditto 

Introduced. Motion to take the 
Bill into consideration with- 
drawn by the mover 

6 

Indian Arbntration Bill 
(Mr Harobandrai 

Vishindas) 

Ditto 

Introducted and circulated for 
opinion 

7 

Criminal Law Repealing 
and Amending BilL 
(Sir H a Gour) 

Ditto . 

Introduced. 

8 

Code of Criminal Pro 
cedure (Amendment) 
Bill (Amendment of 
section 367) (Mr KK* 
Chanda) • 

Ditto 

Ditta 
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No 



BilL 


10 


11 


Ciiftuib^r 


Bemakks. 


12 


(6) Non official -<iontd. 

Indjan M.pdical E^aca- ’ 
tion. Bill (Dr X. G 
LohoLitre) 

Indian Benal Code 
(Amendment) 
(Amendment of seotion 

141) {SirlLS Gonr) 

Indian Penal Code 
(Amendment) Bdl 
1 (Amendment of Chap- 
ters VI and Vm) 
(Hr A Bangaswami 
Iyengar) 

Reservation of the 
Coastal Traffic of India 
BilL (Sardar V N 
Mubahk) 


Regislativ© Assembly 


13 


(Dode of Criminal Pro- 
oeduro (Amendment) 
Bdl (Amendment of 
section 491) (llr 
Amat Katb Dntt) 

14 1 Specific Relief (Amend \ 
I ment) BdL (Diwan 
Bahadur iL Rama- 
chandta Rao) 


Prevention of Referred 
Rebates Bill (Mr K. 
0 Neogy) 


16 


10 


17 


IS 


10 


2b 


PtubibiUon of Ri^port of 
Cattle BilL (Pandit 
Shamlal Nehru) 

Indian Income-tax 
(Amendment) Bill 
(Mr Amar Nath Butt), 

Code of CJnmmal Pro- 
cedure (Amendment 
Bill (Amendment of j 
section 144) {Hr 
K ShantQokiam det- 
ty) 

Indian Evidence (Amend 
ment) Bai (Hr E. 

K1 Chanda] 

Imperial Banl of t-a ^ 
(Amendment) 
{5IrRI)33> 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Din 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Introduced. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
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Statement of official and non-official Bills 'pending before the Oouncil of Stale 
and the Legislative Assembly — concld 


No 

Bill 1 

Ongmating Chamber 

Rlmabks. 


(b) Non^oJ/icial --comld. 



21 

Indian Registration 

(Amendment) BilL 

(Diwan Babadnr iL 
Ramaohandra Rao) 

Legislative Assembly 

1 

Introduction 

I 

22 

Hindu Lumted Owners 
BilL (Diwan Bahadur 
M Ramaohandra Rao) 

; Ditto 

Ditto 
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21 St Januaty, 1926 


State>}ieni showing non-ojicial Resolutions adopted by the Council oj bliHO dm my 
the Simla Session, 1921, and action lalen by Government Iheicon 


] 

^rinl 

1^0 

Date on which 
moved 

By whom. 

Subject of Bcsolu 
tion 

IXpart- 

mont 

concernod 

Action taken b> Govornmoht 

1 

0th Septem 
her, 1024 

Tho HonourabJo 
Sir MhneckJI 

Dadahhoy 

AnnuoJ provijjlon 
for tho reduction 
or avoldiinco of 
public debt 

h'lnaDco 

It hua boon docldeil to mako an 
annual provHioi» for llvo yoam 
communciuK from 10J5-2U to* 
wardrt reduction or avoidance of 
dohfc — p{<^e QovurniJtentof India, 
Ij'iimnco Oemrtnient, lteH»>lu 
tlon No y icn if , daUnl tho 
0th December, 1021 

2 

17th Soptem 
her, 1924 

The Honourable 
Sardar Jogendra 
Singh. 

1 Appointment of a 
roprcscntatlvo of 
the producers 

on tho Taxation 
Enquiry Com 

mitteo 

Do 

Tho Uonoura])Io Harder Jogendra 
SIngli waa apiMdntcd MemUjr of 
tiia Indian Taxation J'm{nlry 
Oommlttec 

3 

22nd Soptem 
her, 1924 

' Ditto 

1 

Appointment of an 
Indian to tho 
JlaiJway Board 

Railway 

Tiio Reaoiutloi) will ha buriM) In 
mind whim making m liicllotm for 
appointmontrt In the RalJWay 
Board na tiu y full vacant 


Statement showing non-official Resolutions adopted by the Council of Stale during 
the Delhi Session, 1925, and action taken by Government thereon 


Serial 

No 

Date on which 
moved. 

By whom. 

Subject of Besolu 
tJoru 

1 

22nd January, 
1925 

The Honourable 
Mr Phlrozo C 
Sethna 

Eemoval of the bar 
upon the admis- 
sion of Indian 
students to the 
Hniveralty Train 
ing Corps attached 
to the different 
TJnlveisitlea in the 
United Kingdom. 

o 

28 th January, 
1925 

Tbft Honourable 
Khan Bahadur 
Ebrahim BCaroon 
JaRer 

Scholarships and 
prizes for Indian 
art students an 
gaged in painfl^ 
ficulptme 
tecture ^ 

artistic ciatt— 

3 

16th February 
1925 

The Honourable 
Dr Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarva- 

dhikary 

supply oi 
water 

beloir Naimx 

4 

17th Febru 
aiy, 1025 

The Honourable 

Khan Bahadur 
Ebrahim Horoon 
JaFer 



Depart- 
ment 
concemecLI 


Army 


Tnrfn^td&s 

IszidlstczzJ 




Action taken by Government* 


The undertaking which ^ru.n given 
on behalf of Oo^fnimcut Jxaa 
been fnlfiHeo. The cr^tstry of 
SUte was addri^.d on thy 
subject in March, J5r25 


Pr9j>36sZi fer of 


io iii> i'-T - 





t-'-— •^5’ 
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SUile>nenl showing non-ojficnil Resolutions adopted bg the Council of Slate during 
the Simla Session, 1925, and action taken by Gournnient thereon 



fl-'ilal Dito on which 
znoxcd 


Sth SePtem 
ber, 1025 



3ubJectonu.om 

coiuxrnctJ 


Tile noDOUiablo InJlunUatlon ol the Coinratreo 

If- r\ ^ ^ A 


Mi riiJrozo 0 
Sclhiia 


Htalf AOtl eit4l> 

lUluncnt of the 
m«h Commli 
fllom,! for India 
In tho United 
JUn^fdom 


VctionUtxu by Goveroment 


V copy 0 tho ilcbite on tUo 
It^jo/ntlon hjj Utn forward 
cd to tlio Huh LocninU'Jloctr 
and lio haa lu/oiDittl tlut 
tho Oo\i.riinknfc of India liu-tiio 
tlut tho priudifu Involved In 
the it HjJutJon Jihouid U* fol 
fowl'd and tUat coad^teot/y 
with cconoui> and utUdcncS 
opportnnltJeA ahouiti bo taken 
to Xndlanbo Iho liUher btall of 
the eitathjhintut 


2 10th Soptcia Tho HonouTable rroUcllon of tht Lducatlon 
ber, 1025 Dr SlrHcaaPra rlghU of IniUaiu Health and 

sad SanadMIiaty In 3ouUi Africa Landj 


The It ^olntlou wa4 c3mraanlcat« 
od to nu ^fajesty s ifccrttary of 
State iof Inlia b> tchttfam on 
tlio lUh iypttinUr, I9J5 and 
With hi^ appro%al n^otlatlooa 
Were cnterLd Into to obtain the 
coaM-Ut of the Union Go^ern- 
liiLDt to tho thaiiatch of a de- 
putation to South Vfrlca The 
ruiult of tlu^ ucj;otlatfooa haa 
iHxjn tluit with tho conaoi- 
rcne». of the Union Govern 
ment a doputatlon coashtins 
of Mr a F Faddbon C S I 
ICb ComiuUsloner of 
Labour, diadraa Sic De^a 
Prasad Sar'aohlkary Kt , 
U I E and the HcuoUrabJo 
Salyad Jlaza jVli, ACember. 
Council of State, accompanied 
by Mr 0 S Eaipal 0 B.E , 
10 3, as Secretary is, at pre- 
sent fn South Africa coiicet- 
ing Information regardlnff tho 
economic condition and general 
poaltlon of the resldonb Indian 
conimonjty In South Airloa 
and ascertaining their wishes 
and rcQUlrementi, with a view 
to further reprcijcntatlons and 
discussions on the subject 


16th Sep tom I The Honourable Work done by the Homo 
her, 1955 | Dr SlrHe'^nPra Central Govern 

* sad Sanodhikary ment in connec 

tlon with the 
tranfiferred sub- 
jects 


The question of the action to 
' be taken Is under tho consl 
deration of the Qo\crnmcnt of 
India 


4 IHtto The Honourable Cfoncession rates Ratiway The matter la stlU under conai 

Bai Bahadur Lala for railway freight deration 

Bam Saran Dos on coaL 
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Statement showing non-official Resolutions adopted by tie Legislatne Assii/bly 
during the Delhi Session, 1925, and action taken by Goteinirenl tlciun 


Serial 

2fo 

! Bato on which 
mo\€d. 

By whom 

Subject of 
Beaolotlon. 

Depart- 

mont 

concerned 

' Action taken by Government 

1 

23rJ anti 27th , 
January, 
1925 

j 

3tr D Venkata- 
patlraju. 

Exchange and Cur- 
rency Enquiry 
Committee 

Finance 

1 

1 

1 

As announced Jn His EaceWency 
the Viceroy 3 speech In the 
Indian LegiJature on the 20thi 
Angust 1925 a Hoyal Commis- 
sion on Indian Cilrrency and 
Finance has been appointed 
to examine and report on the 
Indian exchange and currency 
system and practice 


-27th January 
and 5th Fob - 1 
ruary, 1025 

itr iC Acharya 

Grlo^ancea of the 
subortllnato em 
pIo>ee 5 of the 
IndlaD Hallways 

Hallway 

'The Government of India are not 
Id agreement with this He- 
solntion and do not, there- 
fore, propose to Initiate the 

1 enquiry suggested therein- They 
' have drawn the attention of 

1 Railway Administrations to the 
' debates on the Hesofutlon as 
also on the Budget, and tliey 
have no doubt that any genuine 
grievances which exist will bo 
remedied by the Railway Ad- 
ministrations concerned- 

3 

2Bth January 
and 5tb Feb- 
ruary, 1925 

3Ir C Duraswaml 
\lyongar 

Criminal Law Am 
endment, Ordh 
nance I of 1924 

Homo 

The Government of India have 

1 not been able to accept the 
recommendations contained in 

1 the Resolution ifo action 

1 was accordingly taken other 
! than to report tJ^ result 0/ the 
i debate to tht Semetary of 
State 

4 

j 

12th Febru 
ary, 192» 

1 

1 

1 

Sir Pui 3 hoUmda 5 
Tbakurdaa 

1 

1 

j 

Ventilation of the 

1 Biie'ancefl of In , 
1 Qians In Manclat- 
j ed Territories 

j 

legislative 

1 

1 

The Government of India, while 
unable to contemplate action 
on the lines recommended, 
drew the attention of the Sec- 
retary of State to the report 
of the debate and asked Mm 
to move for early examination 
by the Colonial Office of the 
language grievance which bad 
already b^n fully represented 
by the Colonies Committee 

5 

17th and 10th | 
Fob roary, 
1925 

Mr B VenlcaU- 
patiraju, ^ 

Estabilshment of a 
Military College 

Army 

The resolution has been given 
effect to by the appointment 
of the Skeen Commltt^ 


Statement showing non-official Resoluitons adopted by the Legislatne Assembly 
during the Simla Session, 1925, and action taken by Goierninenl thereon 


Serial 

No 

Date on which 
moved 

By whom 

Subject of Hesolu , 
tiom 

Depart- 

ment 

concerned- 

Action taken by Government 

1 

2ud Septem- 
ber. 1925 

Hajl Wajihuddln 

Prohibition of 

Uquoia 

Finance 

No action was considered by 
Government to be necessary 

2 

2 nd Beptem ! 
ber 1926 

Dr K- Q Lohokare 

1 

1 

Eecroltment to the 
Indian Medical 
Service 

Army 

The undertaking which was given, 
by Government to bring the 
debate to the notice of the 
Secretary of State has been. 

1 fulhiled and the question ot 
what further action shooid be" 
taken with regard to this Re- 
solution is being examined 

3 

2 nd and 10 th 
September, 
1925 

Pandit Shamlal 

Nehm. 

Amendment of the 
Electoral Holes In 
regard to political 
dlsquallJQcatlons 

Home 

For the reasons indicated In the- 
Home Department Hesolutlom 
No F 586— 25-Fuh . dated the 
20th October- 1926 the Govern- 
ment of India Were unable to* 
accept the recommendation, 
contained In the Resolution 

4 

1 

16th Septem- 
ber, 1925 

j 

Sir Pntahotamdas 
Tbakuidas 

Sospcnalon of the 
coiton excise duty 

Finance 

The collection of the duty has been 
suspended with effect from the 
Ist December, 1925— cufe Gov- 
ernment of India, Finance 
Department NoUflcatloD No 
r -130-F , dated the lat Decern 
her, 3025 ^ 
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INTKODUCTION 


the House a division was challenged hut the motion was earned by 33 
votes against 20 


A mattei of no less impoitanee than those discussed above and one 
in which the Indian public is considerably inteiested, namely, the 
, Privy Council, formed the subject of a resolution 
6 nvy ouna benefits India has derived from the Judicial 

Committee of His Majesty’s Piivy Council and the very high regard 
and esteem in which this body is held in the country had previously 
led to a defeat of Sii Haii Singh Goui’s efforts to establish a Supreme 
Court of Appeal in India, and during the last Session the Home Member 
pioposed a scheme intended to perpetuate the benefits India has derived 
in connection with the appellate woik which went before the Privy 
Council On the 3id Pebiuaiy 1926 the Assembly was asked to consider 
the following resolution — 

“ That this Assemhly reconunendfl to the Governor General in Council to take 
steps to secure 


(1) in the case of future appointments the enhancement of the salaries paid 
to the two members of His Majesty’s Privy Council with Indian ex- 
perience who sit on the Judicial Committee under the provisions of the 
Judicial Committee Act of 1833 to hear Indian appeals, 


<2) that they shall he persons possessed of recent knowledge of Indian law 
and practice, 

<3) that their salary shall he £4,000 per annum each, half of which shall be 
paid from Indian revenues , and 

(4) that during any period when the salary is enmyed, any pension payable 
to either of them from Indian revenues shall lapse ” 

After going into tbe history of the jurisdiction of His Majesty lu 
Council over India and gmng tbe piesent constitution of tbe Pi ivy 
Council wbicb included three Judges with Indian experience of whom 
two leceived £4U0 a year and one did not receive any salaiy, the 
Home Member gave figures to show that Indian appeals occupied 36 
pel cent of the days foi heaiing in the Pi ivy Council and the House 
of Loids and 63 pei cent in the Judicial Committee The numbeis of 
appeals befoie the Judicial Committee from 1911-1917, excluding the 
Piize Couit appeals, weie, Indian appeals 514, othei appeals 365, that 
IS, 59 pel cent oi more than half of the appeals before the Judicial 
Committee weie Indian appeals The pioposals contained in the reso- 
lution, if assented to, would have to be embodied in Pailiamentary 
legislation befoie eftect could be given to them, and Sii Alexander 
adiised the House not to lose the opportunity which, if taken, might 
result in very' great benefit to the disposal of the judicial business of 
India The pay recommended vas only reasonable and recent knowledge 
of Indian law and practice was a very important factor The Home 
Membei’s idea ivas not only that persons who had held high judicial 
office in India should be available as a recruiting ground but also that 
men of high standing at the Bar should not be excluded Indeed, if 
thei did not take that view they might otherwise be deprived of the 
chance of considering men of veiy great eminence Sir Alexander did 
not think it light to intioduce a racial disci imination which Mr Eanga- 
chaiiui wanted because these appointments weie of the veiw highest 
judicial iiupoitance and would be made by the Ciown, and the House 
would not desire an Indian who was not fit for that position to be 
appointed to it To take such a view would be to lower this country 
in the estimation of the world which was the last thing the House 
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would want to do At pieseat India was getting tlie sei vices of tlie 
Privy Council at tlie expense of the Englisli Goveinnient Tlie most 
unpoitant advantage of the Piivy Council was that these people got 
some of the gieatest Judges of England to sit on then appeals and 
the contiibution the lesolution now asked India to pay was peifectlv 
fan If the resolution was not accepted the Home Henihei warned 
the House that anothei oppoitunity might not recur Sii Haii Singh 
Goui opposed the lesolution because the Dominions had then own 
independeat Supieme Couits and he saw no leason why India should 
not follow that example Six Hail Singh did not minimise the value 
of the woik done by the Privy Council but he asked the House to 
take a longei view and not to commit itself to a position which might 
latei on be found to be einbaiiassing Diwan Bahadui Eaugachaiiai 
moved the following amendment — 

“ That m danse (2) for the word ‘ persons ’ the word ‘ Indians ’ be substituted ” 

“ That in clause (3) for the figures ‘ £4,000 ^ the figures ‘ £3,000 ’ be substituted 
and that the words ‘ half of which shall he paid from Indian revenues ’ be deleted * ’ 

He said that he did not want to laise a racial issue hut the Judges 
would have to assist with then expeiience of India and Indians would 
therefoie he the best, moreovei, it could not be said that throughout 
the country two Indians best suited foi the work could not be found 
The pioposal to share the salaiies with the United Kingdom appealed 
to Hi Rangachaiiar iidiculous and he deprecated what he legaided 
would be a pecuniary discussion by the British Government The King 
of England was also the King of India and when His ita3est^’s subjects 
appealed to him in Council was it light foi England to ask foi half 
the salaiy of the Judges^ Sii Henry Stanyon opposed the amendment 
and uiged that the attempt should be to choose the best and the only 
principle should be fitness The emoluments pioposed weie not extra-- 
vagant and in view of the importance to India of the Piiw Council 
it was only right that India should pay her share Diwan Bahadui 
Ramachandra Rao opposed both the resolution and the amendment and 
he felt that the matter should be left ovei until the bioadei question 
of constitutional lefoinns for India was a little more settled On the 
financial aspect of the resolution he said that if the analogy was estab- 
lished the Aimy Council might ask for a contiibution and so might 
the Biitish Cabinet Hi Goswami was opposed to the peipetuation 
of the piesent system and said that while he acknowledged that the 
Pi ivy Council had included and did include some of the greatest lawweis 
India also had had and now possessed lawyers who weie second to 
none The lesolution was also opposed by Haulvi Huhammad Takub 
and Hi Amai Nath Dutt Haulvi Ahul Kasem suppoiting the leso- 
lution and the amendment said that it would give them the sei vices 
of judges with Indian expeiience which would be in compliance with 
the demand they had long been making Replying to the debate the 
Home Hemhei expressed his sense of deep depression at the mannei in 
which the House had tieated a matter of such importance He also 
regretted that two members who ought to have spoken had not spoken 
and the opposition to the resolution had come from one member from 
whom it was least expected The Home Hember denied emphatically 
that the Dominions had been tieated better than India, on the contiarv, 
while the British Exchequer had paid foi the Indian experience on 
the Privy Council it had not contributed anything towards securing 



